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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


PERHAPS  never  before  has  the  world 
witnessed  such  a  dramatic  transfor- 
mation as  that  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  last  few  weeks.  In  early  July. 
Europe  and  America  were  living  upon 
one  hope.  We  were  all  praying  that  the  armies 
"f  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  could  hold  back 
the  invading  Germanic  hordes  until  the  United 
States  could  gather  the  armies  that  would 
■Jltimatel\  bring  victory.  That  the  allied 
i'Tces  could  win  with  these  reinforcements 
ever)'body  believed;  but  it  was  a  serious  question 
whether  Foch  could  keep  back  the  Hun  until 
next  spring,  when  it  was  expected  that  America 
Would  have  a  large  and  decisive  armv  in  the 
field.  I  he  atmoiyphepe  of  Germany  was  as  ex- 
tdtant  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  alh'ed  countries 
was  depressed.  The  Kasier  was  loudly  talking 
of  the  "shining  German  sword,"  and  of  "the 
Snatest  hour  in  German  history,"  while  Ger- 
ivin  diplomats  were  preparing  to  redraw  the  map 
of  the  world  on  the  basis  of  a  "dictated  peace." 

Vet,  a  three  month's  active  military  campaign 
iiascntirely  changed  the  situation.  The  Hinden- 
iNirgline  has  crumbled;  in  a  few  hours  the  anr*es 
^  the  Entente  capture  places  that  had  success- 
fully resisted  their  attacks  for  four  years. 
Meanwhile,  the  whole  Teutonic  Alliance  Is 
Similarly  going  to  pieces,  Bulgaria  has  abjectly 
surrendt-red  to  the  Allies,  not  only  her  army, 
JJt  virtually  the  whole  nation  itself.  The 
Ottoman  Empire  is  passing  through  the  slow 
agonv  of  dissolution.  Austria-Hungary,  which 
Kjasts  that  it  is  the  proudest  monarchy  of 
"'TOpei  is  down  on  her  knees  for  terms  of  peace. 

Onvf lilt,  w*.  hw  VuMtUf, 


Germany  herself  is  making  a  pretense  of  re- 
forming her  constitution  on  democratic  lines, 
in  the  hope  that  these  few  changes  will  render 
it  possible  for  her  to  negotiate  a  more  favorable 
peace  with  the  Entente.  The  defeat  of  Bulgaria 
itself  indicates  that  the  Teutonic  Powers  have 
Inst  the  war,  and  that  for  the  .Mlies  the  problem 
now  is  one  percly  of  finishing  the  triumph  in 
the  most  expeditious  and  complete  way. 

Yet  this  sudden  reversal  of  the  scene  in  itself 
contains  one  great  dant?er.  Defeated  as  the 
Central  Powers  unquestionably  are.  that  fact 
does  not  mean  that  the  war  has  ended.  U 
does  not  mean  that  we  have  not  yet  ahead  of 
us  many  months  of  weary  and  hard  fi<^hting, 
with  their  temporary  reverses  and  disappoint- 
ments, and  even  possibly  their  moments  of 
doubt.  Germany  may  retreat  even  to  the 
Gernum  frontier,  but  Germany  fighting  in  her 
own  country  will  still  be  a  formidable  foe. 
She  has  still  a  large  army,  large  resources, 
and  a  population  that  will  defend  her  own 
soil  with  an  almost  unexampled  tenacity. 
We  must  remember  that,  for  Germany,  as  for 
Bulgaria,  for  Turkey,  and  for  Austria,  there  is 
onh  one  kind  of  peace — unconditional  sur- 
render. (Jur  armies  must  go  to  the  frontier, 
to  the  Rhine,  and  to  Berlin,  if  that  is  necessary, 
to  bring  this  enemy  of  mankind  to  utter  defeat. 
The  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  should  give 
us  courage  and  confidence  in  the  future,  but 
their  main  usefulness  should  be  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  more  energetic  efforts  and  a  Steeling 
of  the  national  will  into  a  rigid  determination 
not  to  end  this  thing  until  we  are  through.  . 
..l^ac  ADriihu.^.  DigitizeSr by  Google 


Whose  destruction  of  the  Turkish  armies  in  Palestine  is  one  of  the  great 
triumphs  of  this  war.  General  Allenby  was  born  in  1861.  He  began  army 
service  in  the  Inniskilling  Dragoons  and  served  in  Zululand  and  South 
Africa.  In  1914.  he  commanded  a  cavalry  division  and  fought  through  the 
Retreat  from  Mons,  the  battles  of  the  Marne,  the  Aisne,  Ypres,  and  practic- 
ally all  the  fighting  on  the  Western  Front  before  June,  1917,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  command  the  British  forces  in  Egypt.  Like  Haig,  Allenby 
comes  from  the  cavalry,  and  it  was  by  skilful  use  of  cavalry  that  he  trapped 
the  Turks  commanded  by  the  German  General,  Liman  von  Sanders 
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Our  new  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Davis  is  a  West  Virginian 
who  has  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for  the  last  five  years  as 
Solicitor  General  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
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Mr.  Kei  Hara,  ihc  leader  of  the  Seiyukai  Party  in  the  Imperial  Diet, 
which  believes  in  the  party  system  of  government  for  Japan  as  opposed  to 
ministries  chosen  by  the  Elder  Statesmen  without  regard  to  parliamentary 
majorities 
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The  new  president  of  China,  whose  programme  for  settling  the  civil  strife 
in  China  includes  consoliciation  of  the  present  opposing  factions  by  pacific 
means,  a  permanent  constitution  on  a  truly  republican  basis,  reduction  in 
military  expenditures  and  reorganization  of  the  army,  promotion  of  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  people,  and  development  of  Chinese  trade  through 
the  cooperation  of  America,  England,  and  Japan 
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The  retiring  American  Ambassador  at  London,  who  recently  resigned  on 
account  of  ill  health,  a.fter  five  years  of  service 
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Pirates  of  Promotion 

Who  Are  After  ^'our  Liberty  Bonds  with  1  heir  Get- Rich-Quick  Schemes 

THE  MODERN  BLCKET-SHOP 

George  Graham  Rice's  Influence  Has  Permeated  a  Wide  Field — Records  and  Operations  of 
His  Best  Pupils— How  the  .NUaiern  Bucket-Shop  Game  Is  Played — Out  for 
Liberty  Bonds  \'ia  the  Partial  Payment  Plan 

BY 

LOI  IS  GLENTHER 

(til  (fnlUKmiiott  with  J«lin  K.  n»nw«,  tht  Fmmail  Kdiuir  «r The  WaM'i  WoA) 


WITH  the  recent  arre>t,  for  the 
fifth  lime  in  his  career,  of 
(ieorge  Graham  Rice  for  usinj; 
the  mails  to  rob  people  of  their 
mone\  and  their  Libertx  Bonds, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  pirates  of  promotion  was 
apprehended.  But  as  one  of  his  fellows  in  the 
field  of  get-rich-quick  promotion  maintained  at 
the  time,  there  are  others  operating  in  this  game 
who  are  fooling  the  public  even  more  than  Rice 
did.  Some  of  them  have  been  more  successful 
than  Rice  in  promotinL-  the  sale  of  new  oil  stocks 
— the  form  of  gei-nch-t|uick  security  now  most 
popular  with  the  public.  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
operating  modern  bucket-shop?;,  as  wns  Rice, 
but  because  thev  are  not  as  hard  up  as  he  was, 
they  are  able  to  make  good  when  it  l<K)ks  as 
though  a  client  mt^t  cause  trouble.  A  client  is 
prettN  sure  to  lose  his  money,  however,  if  he 
continues  dealing  with  them  long  enough;  and 
thej*.  like  Rice,  are  out  after  Libertj-  Bonds. 

In  tracing  back  the  trails  of  the  most  success- 
ful of  these  other  pirates,  the  interesting  fact  is 
discovered  that  in  many  cases  their  careers  as 
get-rich-quick  promoters  have  their  source  in 
the  trail  of  George  Graham  Rice.  t>r  have  crossed 
his  broad  path  at  some  point.  The  influence  <>! 
this  head«master  of  the  game  is  to  be  found  in 
many  other  offices  besides  his  own,  and  the  losses 
which  the  public  has  sustained  in  buying  many 
other  securities  in  addition  to  those  promoted 
by  Rice  himself,  can  be  traced  back  to  the  educa- 
tion in  get-rkh-quick  methods  received  in  Rice's 
university  of  finance.  He  has  had  some  apt 
pupils;  some  of  whom  have  even  excelled  him  in 
certain  branches  of  the  game. 

It  is  to  warn  the  public  against  them  that  we 
here  give  the  record^  of  a  few  of  the  best  exam- 
ples of  the  lot,  and  show  how  the\  operate. 

In  one  way  or  another  the  following  men  have 
at  some  time  been  associated  with  Rice  or  been 


in  a  position  to  study  his  methods  from  others 
trained  b>'  him.  They  are:  Edward  W.  Bau- 
meister.  Harold  E.  Boericke.  C.W.  Cannon.  Albert 
J.  Froelich.  Dr.  John  Grant  1  xmnn.  H  II.  Schef- 
tels,  and  Charles  A.  Stoneham.  <-)nc  of  these. 
Boericke,  is  belie\*ed  to  have  committed  suicide 
to  escape  criminal  prosecution,  and  John  Grant 
I  \man  is  now  in  the  penitentiary.  But  the 
rest  arc  active!)  operating  in  the  financial  field; 
and  if  investors  believe  a  man  is  known  by  the 
compan\'  he  keeps,  then  from  what  is  known 
about  Rice,  investors  should  naturally  shun 
these  others. 

Edward  W.  Baumeister.  the  first  of  this  list, 
learned  the  game  fnmi  Kiio  as  an  employee  of 
B.  H.  Scheftels  &  Compan\*.  He  later  became 
assficiated  with  Albert  J.  Froelich  in  "  The  House 
of  K.  W.  Baumeister  &  Company"  and  because 
of  the  operations  of  th.it  concern  these  tw<t  part- 
ners were  several  times  indicted  h\  the  Grand 
Jury  of  New  York  County.  One  indictment  was 
for  luring  a  widow  to  part  with  $17,000  on  the 
promise  that  xhcv  were  going  to  "let  her  in  on  a 
gotjd  thing.  "  A  receiver  in  bankruptc\'  was 
appointed  by  the  United  States  District  Court 
in  December,  and  the  assets  of  '*The 

House"  were  reported  as  worth  about  S300, 
with  liabilities,  chiefly  money  due  the  firm's 
customers,  of  nearly  f  ^0,000. 

Froelich  seems  to  he  the  greater  genius  of  these 
two.  He  started  with  W.  R.  Howard  &  Omi- 
pany,  which  was  a  breeding  nest  for  financial 
fakers.  When  Howard  '&  Company  went  to 
the  wall,  Froelich  launched  the  firm  of  W'm  J. 
Pullman  &  Compan\'.  I'his  soon  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  and  we  next  lind  Fri>elich  in 
his  partnership  with  Baumeister.  Now  he  is 
the  guiding  spirit  in  K.  M.  Stanton  &  Company. 
Incorporated,  a  concern  nominally  presided  over 
by  Miss  Kate  .M.  Stanton;  and  hiding  behind 
this  woman's  name  he  is  doing  a  flourishing 
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business  selling  stocks  in  mushroom  oil  companies 

5uch  as  the  Stanton  Oil  Company,  which  is  pa\- 
mg  3  per  cent,  dividends  a  month  and  which  he 
has  been  ptedicting  for  more  than  a  year  "should 
increase  in  value  ten-fold  within  a  year." 

Harold  E.  Boericke  also  operated  under  a  dif- 
ferent name,  but  his  principal  reason  was  not  to 
hide  his  own  identity.  He  had  been  a  market 
letter-writer  for  W.  R.  Howard  &  Company. 
W  hen  he  started  in  business  for  himself,  in  1910. 
he  employed  a  modest  yuung  man  of  limited 
means  named  Edwin  Baruch  and  called  his  con- 
cern Baruch  >S:  Company.  This  was  as  near 
as  he  dared  to  get  to  the  name  of  the  reputable 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  firm  of  Baruch  Bro- 
thers, of  which  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  the 
well-known  market  operator  and  now  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  was  the 
head.  To  add  to  the  deception.  Boericke  used 
to  refer  in  his  circulars  and  advertisements  to 
"our  Mr.  Baruch,"  or  "our  Mr.  Edwin  Raruch  " 

When  boericke 
was  found  dead 
in  bed  one  morn- 
ing, Baruch  tSr 
Company,  of 
which  he  was  the 
sole  owner,  was 
placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  liqui- 
dator, and  cre- 
ditors are  still 
wondering  how 
much  of  their 
money  they  are 
goingtoget  back. 

C.  W.  Cannon 
is  operating  un- 
der hisown  name 
as  head  of  Cannon,  Stamm  i^-  Company,  mem- 
bers of  the  Consolidated  btock  L,xchange  of  New 
York,  with  offices  in  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Boston.  He  started  as  a  manager  of  Sage 
tS:  Company,  a  notorious  bucket-shop  of  the 
nineties,  backed  by  L.  Adams,  whose  policy  games 
were  frequently  raided  by  the  authorities.  Can- 
non was  at  one  time  with  Baumeister  &  Com- 
pany, mentioned  above,  and  liter  ran  Morrison 
&  Company.  Then  he  started  C  W.  Cannon  & 
Company  and  recently  organized  the  present 
firm  of  Cannon.  Siamm  &  Company.  His  oft 
repeated  statement  that  this  house  was  founded 
in  1907,  is  a  caniuullage  designed  tu  create  the 
impression  that  the  house  is  one  of  long  standing. 
The  records  of  July.  1014.  show  he  pave  a  bill 
of  sale  for  one  dollar  to  Edward  J.  Froehlich,  on 
office  fixtures,  at  20  Broad  Street,  New  York. 
Cannon  is  an  intimate  friend  of  George  Graham 


til*  poniloK  frc«-k  fea- 
tmrr-  the  nv«rt  •(  M*t 
^wl«  BAnifi h  OB 

BARUCH  fc  CO. 

20  BEOAB  bl. 


USING  AN  E.Ml'l.OVEE  S  NAME 

Harold  E.  Bocnckt-  hired  a  voung 
man  named  Edwin  Baruch  and  then 
called  bis  concern  "Banich  and  Com- 
pany" 


Rice  and  assisted  him  in  foisting  on  the  puUic 
his  International  .Mines  &  Development  stock. 

The  most  successful  one  of  this  group  is  also 
operating  under  his  own  name — Charles  A.  Stone- 
ham  &  Company — with  ofllces  in  Boston,  Buffalo. 
Chica<;(j  Detroit.  Hartford,  .Milwaukee.  Ne^\- 
^  ork,  l^hiladelphia,  Providence,  Springfield.  To- 
ronto, and  Worcester,  and  with  a  costly  private 
wire  system  connecting  them.  Stonefaam,  like 

Stock  Market  Going  Away  lip 
WloDsft  As  8  (PrviltoM 

A  Iremrudnvii  buving  boom  has  •t»rt»rl  mn  upw»ir»1  move- 
ment In  Hfw  York  SlocK  Exchange  »«ruriti*«   whit-h  in  Ucmritl 

to  forre  prtm  of  tlieaa  high  grada  dividend  pay«r«  to  iauci» 
llltlMr  l)gura*. 

Thta  upwnrti  movaniant.  In  my  opinion.  !•  Jurt  beginnina, 
And  ih«  praMitt  omortunlty  la  an  iiie»ptlOMl.MM  in, stolen  M 
purqhaM  divi(iMiapayla«  aMufltlM Upon  tlMWow  York  Stork 


EKChanoa. 

I  pradlet  ihla  advanoa.  and  ruatomara  of  mtna  who  toU 
lewad  my  adwiea  during  tha  past  two  wvckagot  inio  llir  ntar. 
kaC  dt  practically  ti«  loweal  ngurac,  nnd  are  rdpidiy  adUing 
pronta  to  thalr  accounts. 

naoMmbar,  under  my  naw  ptftn  or  Inatalnicnt  payment*.  1 
lArUl  tan  any  MMivlly  oualod  or  dwM  111  ttpon  Urn  Now  Yo«% 
Stock  fiiehoitaa  ttirouah  •  imcmbar  Of  ttioi  or«anlniUMi  M 
dui-r»r\t  nxa^kei  quotaliona.  and  VO«|  COB  poy  fOT.yOUr  pOf' 
chEtar  ID  pnr  oant  down,  ttia  toalaneo  lo •  ooiMl  poymoau  ol 
tbcrataof  10  per  cant  par  month. 

Ihtoif 

Wlra  orders  to-dav  at  the  market  for  anv  •«o<*lie  thai  you 
may  de*lr«  tA  buy  In  lota  cf  one  ahara  and  upward 

Onlera  wMl  receive  tnMsnt  •Kac»itlon.  and  w«  will  for- 
wortf-to  yo«  aPBinpUy  •  atatoaiMitobewing  the  asact  omouat 
ttmtyeu  wnrtaM  io  poy  «oaK  inOMtb  upon  your  puretiaiia 
'  10  muf  MM  oC  tm  «mm  loorkol  pvioo  or  tbg 


to  oii«-ti«Mh  Ctenfit), 


ikMyaii ' 


I  to  taiy  with  your. 


siorka  are  purchaeed  the  minute  your  order  la  rcoelved; 

lhM«  onlera  are  nol  bucX»ted,  nor  jir*  you  liable  ror  my  mr>r- 
gin  calla  upon  your  r  i-i  nnt 

No  matter  ehould  the  market  dacUna  you  wUl  not  ba.uallcd 
(or  margin. 

You  are  only  rat|ulr«a  to  pay  on*«Mntti  of  o  olotod  omovot 
each  and  every  month. 

Toka  advantage  of  thia  pr<;>rnt  appoHunllV  and  malca  from 
60  to  1  AO  polnta  profll  in  stocka  during  lha  coming  year. 

WIM  all  OPdoK*  at  ottv  ompapM.  AMraM  tor  rurUiir  4p- 


J.  J.  BAMBERGER  &  CO., 

Maw  York.  ttki»mm.  \  ]Si:,> 


t4m  9Mh  arooA  m., 
of  Bonk  and  Bwli 


ANOTHER  OF  STOMEHAM  S  FIRMS 

When  customers  became  hard  to  get  for  O.  F.  Joiusson  A. 

Company  because  the  promised  profits  failed  to  come,  Stone- 
ham  started  with  lh)s  nvw  comii.tny  and  c.iught  wmc  of  his 
old  customers  over  again  wiiii  the  new  iurti.il  pay  ment  bait 

Rice,  masqueraded  under  other  names  earlier 
in  his  career  and  later  came  to  the  use  of  his  own. 

A  characteristic  advertisement  of  Stoneham's 
is  one  that  appeared  in  a  Chicaji^o  paper  a  few 
years  ago  offering  for  Sy.so^i  an  annual  income  of 
$3,690.  or  nearly  30  per  cent.  Those  who  bit 
on  this  "Offer  Unparalleled"  are  still  waiting  for 
a  ^ikkJ  pn-t  of  their  promised  income.  Stone- 
ham  now  runs  a  paper  of  his  own  to  attract  cus- 
tomers. When  he  was  capitalizing  the  Por- 
cupine mining  boom,  just  as  he  and  Rice  and 
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others  had  capitalized  the  Nevatia  booms,  the 
Toronto  Saturday  Nigbi,  which  for  years  has  been 
persistent  in  its  expxjsure  of  get-rich-quick  schemes 
in  Canada,  told  how  his  1  oronio  office  was  proven 
to  be  operating  as  a  bucket-shop.  A  trap  was 
laid  by  some  of  the  men  who  had  their  money 
invested  in  legitimate  mining  in  Porcupine  and 
who  objected  to  having  their  securities  kicked  up 
and  down  in  the  market  by  gamblers.  A  large 
order  was  given  for  a  certain  Porcupine  stock  to 
be  carried  on  margin,  and  Charles  A.  Stoncham 
&  Company's  Toronto  office  reported  the  stock 
as  bought.  Later  the  stock  declined  and  the 
client  was  called  upon  for  more  margin.  Still 
later  he  ordered  more  of  the  issue  and  got  the 
same  notice  that  the  additional  shares  had  been 
purchased.  Then  he  suddenly  appeared  and 
asked  for  delivery  of  his  stock.  I  le  was  told  that 
it  was  in  the  NVv.-  York  nflTicc.  .\fter  four  days 
of  insistent  pressure  he  got  his  stock;  1 5,000  shares 
of  it  were  borrofwed  from  one  Toronto  house  and 
5,000  shares  were  delivered  to  him  in  the  identical 
certificates  that  had  just  been  bought  from  an- 
other Toronto  broker  who  knew  that  the  trap 
had  been  laid. 

JOHN  GRANT  LYMAN's  OPERATIONS 

Dr.  Jc4in  Grant  Lyman,  the  remaining  member 
of  this  group  of  Rice's  associates — the  one  for 
whom  Rice  promoted  the  Bullfrog  Rush  Mining 
Company  at  Goldfield,  Nevada,  the  collapse  of 
which  hastened  the  downfall  of  the  L  M  r  Sullivan 
Trust  Company,  behind  which  Rice  was  then 
hiding — came  to  New  York,  a  fugitive  from  jus- 
tice from  California,  late  in  1916,  and  started 
operating  under  the  partial  payment  plan  as  the 
best  way  of  getting  money  from  the  public  quickly. 
This  slick  doctor,  who  had  once  been  a  member 
of  the  New  \ork  Slock  Exchange — until  they 
found  him  out— is  worthy  to  rank  with  Rice  in 
his  ability  to  operate  the  get-rich-quick  game. 
He  was  for  a  time  employed  in  Kice's  New  York 
office  before  he  started  out  to  rehabilitate  his  for- 
tune. In  about  two  months  he  is  said  to  have 
taken  in  ncnrl\  S3(X),ooo  on  the  partial  payment 
plan.  He  took  otlices  in  the  same  building  and  un- 
der the  very  nose  of  the  commercial  investigating 
agency  that  serves  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
He  advertised  as  John  H.  Putman  &  Company 
and  had  a  mythical  partner,  "S.  C.  Harkness, 
son  of  a  Standard  Oil  director,"  who  was  to  get 
inside  information  concerning  oil  stocks.  After 
about  Two  months,  Lyman  decided  it  was  time 
10  move,  he  drew  3,000  in  cash  from  his  bank 
on  February  9,  1916.  and  disappeared.  The 
Post  Office  authorities  found  him,  however,  and 
arrested  him  on  February  24th  in  Florida,  as 
he  was  about  to  leave  for  South  America,    i  he 


way  they  caught  him  would  make  a  gcKxl  detec- 
tive story,  if  it  could  be  told.  l.>  man  was  con- 
victed in  the  United  States  District  Court  and 
sent  to  the  Atlanta  penitentiary  for  eighteen 
months. 

That  sentence  has  been  completed,  and  Lyman 
is  now  serving  the  last  months  of  a  fifteen  months' 
sentence  given  him  by  the  state  courts  of  Cali- 
fornia for  his  Panama  Development  Company 
land  frauds.  Now  that  this  term  is  about  com- 
pleted, it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  is  scheming  ways 
to  get  Liberty  Bonds  away  from  new  investors. 


STONE.MAN  HAS  AMASSED  MILLIONS 

This  advtnnirer  is  a  graduate  of  the  old  Haight  &  Ffcew 
bucket-shop.  He  runs  a  paper  of  his  own  to  attract  custom- 
ers and  has  amassed  a  fortune  of  several  millioQ  dollais 

He  has  an  international  record  as  a  promoter  of 

fraudulent  projects.  The  names  of  these  man\' 
children  of  his  fertile  brain  will  be  given  in  the 
list  of  fake  promotions  to  be  published  with  the 
last  article  of  this  series.  .  • 

The  difficulty  and  delay  that  many  customers 
are  having  in  getting  possession  of  securities  they 
buy  is  a  good  indication  that  the  bucket-shop 
game  is  now  bdng  operated  more  generally  than 
for  many  years  past.  Forone  thing,  the  growth  of 
the  partial  payment  plan  in  the  sale  of  securities 
has  fostered  its  revival. 

As  the  partial  payment  plan  of  selling  securities 

is  carried  on  by  many  of  those  who  are  not  bound 

by  the  rules  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  , 
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it  gives  an)ple  latitude  for  bucketing  the  orders. 
The  difference  between  the  wa>'  the  pirates  of 

promotion  operate  the  plan  and  the  way  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  houses  have  to  operate 
it,  will  be  explained  later. 

Dr.  Lyman,  in  a  confession  to  Post  Office 
Inspector  McQuilhin  during  his  trial,  disclosed 
one  of  the  principal  tricks  ot  the  pirates  oi  promo- 
tion in  the  partial  payment  game.  L\-man  said 
that  if  he  had  not  lost  his  nerve  and  r.m  away,  he 
would  not  have  been  caught.  Mr.  .\lc<Juillan 
replied:  "  \o\i  know  well  enough  that  )ou 
never  could  have  made  delivery  of  all  those 
stocks  to  your  customers  when  the\  had  finished 
paving  for  them  "  The  Doctor  turned  to  Mr 
Mcyuillan  with  a  smile  and  said,  "  I  never  would 
have  had  to  make  delivery.  Those  suckers 
\\()uld  take  mv  W(»rd  for  an>  thing  and  do  just 
as  I  told  them.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to  organize 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Mexico,  and  tell 
them  to  transfer  their  holdings  into  the  stcKk  of 
that  company  and  become  as  rich  as  tlie  organiz- 
ers of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  this  country." 

SCHEMES    FOR    GETTING    LIBERTY  BONDS 

If  any  one  doubts  that  these  pirates  of  pro- 
motion would  dare  start  out  after  Liberty 
Bcmds,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  convince 
him.  They  may  suggest,  as  does  the  Ratner 
Securities  Corporation:  '  Send  us  your  Sioo 
Liberty  Bond — or  as  man>  more  as  possible. 
We  will  loan  you  the  full  face  value  on  these 
bonds,  if  the\  are  used  to  purchase  good,  dividend 
securities  under  the  Ratner  plans.  .  .  .  Do  not 
waste  the  ptjwer  of  your  Liberty  Bond.  If  idle  in 
a  safe-deposit  vault,  it  is  non-cr£ative.  Give 
\(»ur  bond  the  constructive  element  to  which  it  is 
entitled.  It  will  do  its  duty  to  'Uncle  Sam' 
twice  and  to  you  twice." 

Now  it  might  be  all  right  for  Liberty  Bond 
holders  to  use  their  boinls  as  cash,  or  borrow  on 
them,  to  buy  other  securities  on  the  partial  pay- 
ment plan,  provided  their  sense  of  patriotism 
would  permit  them  to  do  so.  But  would  it  be 
right  for  them  to  trust  their  Libertv  Bonds  in 
the  hands  of  a  house  unless  they  knew  that  it 
was  of  high  standing?  Would  it  be  right  to  send 
them  to  the  Ratner  Securities  Corporation,  to 
borrow  on  them  in  order  tf»  purchase  stocks  on 
one  of  their  live  plans — under  not  one  of  which 
would  the  Liberty  Bond  owner  get  back  at  the 
time  anything  more  than  their  receipt — without 
making  any  inquiry  as  to  this  new  concern? 
Or  should  investors  start  sending  money  to  E.  M. 
Fuller  &  Company  for  the  purchase  of  securities 
on  the  "ten-payment  plan,"  simply  because  they 
have  seen  the  advertisement  of  this  house  in 
many  new.spapers  and  periodicals?   Should  they 


not  inquire  as  to  Fuller's  record  before  they 
start  to  buy  something  from  him  that  they  are  not 
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Write  Jor  BookUtt  MM'tji. 

B.M.FinXBB*00. 

*.«(ir.T 


"AN  ASSOCtATE  OF  CRIMINALS " 

I  he  New  York  II  orU  thus  ch.intctcr> 
ized  b.  .Vi.  Fuller,  who  is  now  selling  se- 
curities on  a  tcn-fnyment  plan 


'jinn^  to  fjt't 
Itjr  nearly 
year? 

In  the  Rat- 
ner Securitie> 
Corporation, 
we  find  there 
aretwobroth- 
ers  -  |i»e  V< 
and  Abraham 
T.  Ratner. 
The\'  came 
here  fro  m 
Mexico  a  n  d 
according  to 
report.  cann<  It 
i^o  back  there 
because  of 
their  opera- 
tions in  con- 
nect ion  with  the  I  ampico  News  Company.  When 
ex-President  Huerta  was  arrested  in  Texas  in 
January,  1916,  Jose  B.  Ratner  was  arrested 
with  him  and  indicted  on  the  charge  of  be- 
ginning and  setting  on  fool  a  military  expedition 
within  this  count  ry.  Huerta  died  in  prison ;  Ratner 
was  released  on  bond,  and  the  charge  has  never 
been  pressed  a>;ainst  him.  This  is  probably  all 
Libert)-  Bond  holders  want  to  know  about  the 
past  record  of  this  concern.  . 

F.  M.  fuller's  former  RECORD 

E.  M.  l  uller  had  a  record  as  a  gct-rich-quick 
promoter  before  he  started  in  the  partial  payment 
business.  I  le  sold  such  stocks  as  \'ictor  Oil.  which 
paid  dividends  at  the  rate  of  24  per  cent,  a  year 
while  the  stock  was  being  offered,  but  now  pays 
nothing;  Crown  (3il  stock,  which  started  out 
paying  dividends  in  cash  but  now  pass  them 
in  stock.  Back  in  1912,  Fuller  sold  stock  in  the 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Company  to  wealthy  men  by 
leading  them  to  believe  that  the  New  York  WaiU 
family  of  Pulitzers  was  behind  the  proposition. 
James  Howell  Post,  who  accused  Fuller  of  selling 
him  the  stock  by  misrepresenting  it  in  this  way 
and  by  sa>  ing  that  Mr.  Post  had  been  recom- 
mended to  him  by  two  other  well-known  men, 
brought  suit  to  recover  the  $1,000  that  he  paid 
for  it.  The  IVwU,  at  the  time,  published  Fuller's 
record  as  follows:  "Has  been  arrested  on  at 
least  two  occasions,  but  never  so  far  as  known, 
convicted;  an  associate  of  criminals."  This  is 
the  man  who  is  now  widely  advertising  to  sell 
securities  on  the  "ten-pa\ment"  plan. 

The  increased  danger  to  Liberty  Bond  owners 
and  investors  generally  from  this  influx  of  get- 
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rich-quick  pirates  into  the  partial  payment  field 
1^  evident  when  one  studii.'^  the  fundamental 
details  of  this  business  and  compares  the  way  in 
which  it  is  operated  by  these  pirates  with  the 
way  in  which  it  is  conducted  by  houses  which 
conform  to  the  rules  of  the  New  York  Stock  Kx- 
change  regardinj^  it.    In  the  first  place,  it  gives 
the  get-rich-quick  pirate  ten  to  twenty  months' 
leeway  before  the  customw  has  an>  claim  against 
l  im.     It  also  f^ives  him  adv  int  i'  i's  in  appealing 
to  the  public  to  buy  securiiits  under  the  plan. 
For  Instance,  he  can  say.  as  Joseph  M.  Devere& 
Company  did:    "You  are  absolutely  insured 
against  the  dreaded  niariiin-call.'   If  the  market 
declines  a  few  points,  it  iinke>  terror  to  the  heart 
of  the  margin  trader^but  it  means  absolutely 
nothing  to  >  ou.  ^'ou  are  buying  ^  Ol'R  stock  on  a 
contract  that  protects  you  from  all  marginal  loss, 
no  matter  how  suddenh'  the  price  may  decline." 

Under  the  rules  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, members  cannot  guarantee  an\  nccotmt 
against  margin  calls.  Neither  can  thr\  guarantee 
that  the  interest  rate  they  will  charge  the  cus- 
tomer on  his  unpaid  balance  shall  not  exceed  (> 
per  cent  ,  for  they  cannot  charge  less  than  the 
rate  thej-  themselves  have  to  pay  on  their  call 
loans.  But  experience  shows  that  when  consid* 
eration  is  restricted  to  the  high  grade  of  securities, 
which  are  all  that  the  reliable  hoitH**;  will  sell  in 
this  way,  these  advantages  are  more  magnitievl 
by  the  get«fich-quick  pirates  than  real. 

The  real  difference  between  the  partial  pa\  ment 
plan  as  operated  by  houses  of  high  standing  and 
those  at  the  other  end  of  the  rating  scale,  is  that 
the  latter  can  do  practically  anything  they  want 
with  their  customer's  stock,  assuming  that  they 
have  not  violated  the  bucket-shop  law  in  the 
first  place  and  failed  to  buy  it.  Customers  of 
Joseph  M.  Devere  &  Company,  for  instance,  had 
to  sign  a  contract  which  reserved  the  riiiht  to  the 
broker  to  loan  the  slocks,  to  borrow  money  on 
them,  or  to  "carry  them  in  the  market."  If 
this  last  phrase  did  not  mean  that  the  broker 
could  sell  the  stocks  if  he  wanted  to  (with  a  view 
to  buying  them  back  cheaper),  it  certainly  meant 
that  he  himself  could  buy  and  carry  them  on 
margin  with  some  other  house* 

L.  11.  Cooke  c\'  Company  were  much  franker 
than  Devere  in  the  contract  they  made  their 
ciistomers  agree  to.  In  simplified  form  [so  that 
the  reader  will  not  be  lost  in  a  maze  of  words, 
as  they  probablv  hopetl  their  customers  \*.()uld 
bej  this  contract  reads;  .Mi  iccunties  carried 
by  US  for  a  customer's  account  may  be  sold  with- 
out notice,  if  we  deem  such  sale  necessar\  for  our 
protection."    CcKjkc   hardly   needed   this  per- 


mission, however,  from  his  customers  to  play 
the  market  uith  their  mones'  and  their  stocks, 
to  insure  his  success  at  the  get- rich-quick 
game.  In  that  g^e  it  is  the  one  who  deals  the 
cards  who  gets  rich  quick,  and  Cooke  has  a  longer 
line  of  worthless  securities  to  his  credit  than  mo'^r 
of  the  other  pirates  of  promotion  who  are  now 
operating  modern  bucket-shops.  We  .know  of 
nine  at  least.    The  full  list  will  be  given  later. 

Members  of  the  New  York  Stttck  Fxchan^e. 
and  a  very  few  others  outside  of  the  txchange, 
who  must,  or  do.  conduct  the  partial  payment 
business  in  conformit\'  with  the  rules  of  the  Stock 
1  xchan^e,  can  loan  the  securities  which  lhe\  have 
purchased  for  the  accounts  of  clients,  and  can 
put  them  up  as  collateral  for  loans — that  is, 
the\  can  borrow  money  on  them.  The  Stock 
Kxchange  term  is  "hypothecate."  But  they 
cannot  "carry  them  in  the  market"  nor  can  they 
"sell  them  without  notice."  And  the  greatest 
crime  im  the  New  Ynrk  Stock  Kxchange  is  Xo  have 
any  relations  with  a  house  that  is  bucketing  orders 
in  Stock  Exchange  securities. 
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SUCAR.MAN  S    APPEAL    TO    BOND    OW  N!  Ks 


The  Strongest  appeal  thai  these  pirates,  who  are 
overrunning  the  partial  payment  field,  make  to 
Liberty  Bcmd  owners,  was  recently  voiced  in  a 
circular  letter  from  J.  D.  Sugarman  ^  ('ompanv 
to  an  up-State  New  York  farmer  v>  ho  had  bought 
Liberty  Bonds  of  each  issue  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability.    Sugarman  wrote  to  this  investor  as 
follows:    "By  usinc;  your  bond?  in  this  manner. 
)ou  have  not  only  fulfilled  your  obligaiion  to  the 
Government  in  buying  of  the  bonds  and  the 
Government  has  the  mone\'.  but  >ou  have  also 
invested  in  such  manner  that  your  bonds,  insieail 
of  earning  4J  per  cent,  arc  earning  more  than 
four  times  this  amount."  The  "investment 
combination"    which    he   most    urijentlx  ad- 
vised this  up-state  farmer  to  buy  on  the  par- 
tial payment  plan  was  made  up  of  ten  shares 
of  a  New  Yoric  Stock  Exchange  issue  and  400 
shares  of  four  Curb  stocks.    At  their  prices  at 
the  time  and  their  dividend  rates,  he  said  they 
returned  "in  excess  of  18  per  cent,  per  annum." 
And  he  further  added :  "  There  is  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  every  one  of  the  stocks 
in  this  combination  will  show  a  market  enhance- 
ment during  the  term  of  the  contract.**  Already 
onex)f  the  companies  has  failed  to  pay  a  dividend 
which  it  had  declared,  because  it  has  no  funds 
with  which  to  pay  it;  and  another  has  cut  its 
dividend  in  half.  Sugarman  may  soon  be  selling 
l  iberty  Bonds  for   the  "account  of"  SUCkers 


who  bit  on  this  iS  per  cent.  bait. 
Utt  tbe  December  H^'orld's  h'  ork  will  be  told  the  story  of  tke  Pirates  oi  Promotion  in  the  Oil 

Stock  FIotaiioH  Game.) 
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WHAT  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  MEANS  TO  THE 

AMERICAN  SOLDIER 


A  Service  fhat  Provides  the  Arms    Suhstitutc  for  the 

Comforts  of  Home^ — A  Powerful  Lpbuilder  Emsn 

Of  Morale>  Which  is  the  Thing  That  ■^i*^ 
Makes  Victorious  Armies  / 

BY 

CLARENCfc:  BUDiNG  i  ON  KELLAND 

[The  Jollawing  sr:en  organi^dtiom  are  working  together  to  create  and  viaintaiv  anwng  cnir  soldiers, 
sailors, and  marines  the  high  moralt  that  is  now  animating  our  men  on  all  fighting  fronts:  The  Young  Men's 
CMsiian  /Association,  the  Young  Women  s  Christian  Association,  the  National  Catboik  War  Council, 
the  Jewish  fVelfare  Board,  the  American  Library  Association,  IVar  Camp  Community  Service,  and  tbt 
Salvation  Army.  This  article  treats  of  the  work  of  the  Y.Af  .C.A.,  hul  it  should  he  undentood  thai  all  these 
agencies  are  working  as  a  unit,  with  Jull  cooperation,  and  helping  each  other  to  perform  the  duties  which 
they  hem  htm  coiled  upon  by  the  Gooemnunt  of  the  UniUd  SkAes  to  fulfil.— Jh^  Editors.] 
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FIVE  hundred  puns  served  by  American 
artillerymen  had  laid  down  a  barrage 
for  two  hours  upon  a  sector  of  Gennan 
trenches.  Between  r  i  dnight  and 
dawn  a  thousand  American  boy^  had 
gone  over  the  top,  following  their  artillery  prep- 
aration, in  a  trench  raid  that  assumed  almost 
the  proportions  of  a  battle.  They  returned  with 
prisoners  and  captured  machine  guns,  weary, 
worn  from  loss  of  sleep  and  extraordinary  exer- 
tions, and  stumbled  into  the  courtyard  of  a  bat- 
tered house  in  a  village  at  the  front.  The  merest 
ray  of  light  showed  through  a  closely  curtained 
window. 

'  "They're  ddn*  business."   somebody  .said 

hu:^kily.  and  the  stjldierii  be^an  to  crowd  in.  They 
jammed  a  si/.eable  room  that  had  once  been  the 
salon  of  the  residence.  Now  a  counter  of  rough 
boards  ran  across  it.  I  n  the  remains  of  the  splen* 
did  chandelier  were  a  do/en  candk "  in  the  corner 
was  a  piano.  Behind  the  counter  were  two  men 
in  Y.  M.  C  A.  uniforms,  ladling  out  hot  tea  as 
fast  as  hands  could  work.  They  had  been  up  all 
night  waiting  for  the  boys  to  come  back.  In 
huge  cans  they  had  seveniy-tive  gallons  of  steam- 
ing tea.  and  they  were  giving  it  away. 

Boy  after  boy  crowded  up  with  his  cup  and 
backed  ofT  again  '  iih  that  warming,  stimulating' 
drink.  What  it  meant  to  them  nobody  can  know 
who  has  not  been  in  their  place.  It  stirred  their 
sluggish  blood,  brought  the  light  bad(  to  their 
tired  eyes.  Someb(xl\'  went  to  the  piano  and 
began  to  play.   A  song  commenced. 

They  were  themselves  again;  morale  restored. 

That  particular  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Post  Exchange  is 


so  close  to  tiie  front  that  one  can  see  the  German 
fortifications  from  its  back  window.  It  is  under 
shell  fire  and  gas  attack  constantly.  No  day 
passed  without  bursting  shrapnel  in  its  court- 
yard. Rut  it  stays  to  serve  the  men:  to  give 
them  a  place  to  come  and  a  friend  to  talk  to. 

In  that  advanced  post  no  great  stock  of  sup> 
plies  can  be  kept  on  hand.  Only  once  or  twice 
a  week  can  the  camion  crawl  up  the  roads  by  night 
to  bring  out  cakes,  chocolate,  canned  peaches, 
tobacco,  and  cigarettes.  But  it  comes  as  often 
as  it  can,  and  the  men  know  it.  They  know,  too, 
that  it  is  only  a  question  of  hours  before  the 
luxuries  that  mean  so  much  to  them  will  be  in 
stock  for  them  to  buy.  These  small  luxuries 
mean  more  than  can  possibly  be  realized  by 
those  who  remain  in  .America.  The)'  spell  the 
difference  between  content  and  discontent;  they 
go  far  to  create  that  intangible  thing  in  an  army 
which  the  military  authorities  refer  to  as  morale. 

A  boy  with  a  sergeant's  chevrons  on  his  sleeve 
summed  the  thing  up  the  other  day  when  he 
said;  "The  V.  ^\.  C.  A.  makes  life  in  war 
conditions  endurable." 

In  another  sector,  where  conditions  make  it 
impossible  to  carry  on  regular  hut  work,  secre- 
taries have  volunteered  as  stretcher  bearers  and 
hospital  assistants.  After  an  attack  not  many 
days  ago.  a  minister  of  a  church  in  the  Middle 
West  stood  in  the  dressing  station  as  the  boys 
were  brought  in,  his  mouth  fairly  bristling  with 
cigarettes.  He  could  not  light  them  fast  enough 
one  at  a  time,  so  he  crammed  five  or  six  between 
his  lips,  lighted  them  and  passed  them  out  to 
the  wounded. 
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"  I  never  smoked  before  I  came  to  France, 
and  I  don't  sim^  now/'  he  said  in  the  midst  of 
that  night's  work.  "But  I'll  say  that  was  the 
best  piece  of  practical  ministry  I  have  ever  done." 

That  particular  parson  has  been  attached  to  a 
trench  mortar  company,  and  has  travelled  with 
thtm  all  over  France,  sleeping  in  box-cars,  in 
bams,  by  the  roadside,  sharing  vhatever  luck 
was  theirs,    lie  has  become  one  of  Uruk 

PROVIDING  CANDY  BY   1 H  h  TON 

Down  in  another  area  where  a  large  body  of 
troops  were  collected,  it  was  imposable  for  the 
local  organiaation  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  get  sup- 
plies. The  soldiers,  as  soldiers  will,  were  demand- 
ing smokes  and  minor  luxuries.  Their  oflficers 
came  to  the  Red  Triangle  to  see  what  could  be 
done  about  it. 

"  I  s  there  no  way  to  get  candy  for  our  boys?" 
a  major  asked. 

"Well  see  what  can  be  done."  said  the  Divi- 
sional Secretary,  and  he  went  out  to  see.  He  dte- 
covered  a  candy  factory  that  had  been  shut  down 
because  of  the  war.  That  was  a  start.  But 
without  sugar  and  chocolate  he  could  not  make 
candy.  He  looked  into  the  matter  of  chocolate 
first.  In  town  was  a  chocolate  manufacturer 
but  his  product  was  exhausted  as  soon  as  ii  was 
manufactured.   He  cotild  supply  none. 

"I  bought  a  machine  months  ago  to  increase 
my  output,  but  it  weighs  six  hundred  pounds 
and  the  railroad  will  not  deliver  it.  It  is  the 
war!" 

"  If  you'll  agree  to  manufacture  for  me  two  tons 
of  chocolate  a  month.  I'll  get  your  machine  for 
you,"  premised  the  Secretary,  »id  it  was  agreed. 
That  ni^t  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sent  a  camionette 

to  the  point  a  hundred  n^iles  away  where  the 
machine  was  located  and  next  noon  it  was  set 
down  at  the  manufacturer's  door.  So  the 
chocolate  was  provided. 

Next  came  sugar.  The  Secretary  went  to  the 
Army  Commissaries  and  said  to  them:  "  If  you 
will  give  me  sugar.  1  will  turn  back  to  you  double 
the  weight  in  chocolate  creams."  The  Army 
Commissaries  agreed — and  now  in  that  section 
nearly  four  tons  of  chocolate  cand>'  are  supplied 
•  to  the  soldiers  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  every  month. 

A  hospital  supply  train  pulled  into  a  certain 
town,  ihe  ofticer  in  charge  hurried  to  the 
i«>cal  Y.  M.  C.  A.  with  his  troubles. 

"We  fellows  can't  get  anything.  We're  shot 
all  over  France  and  never  stop  long  enough  to 
lay  in  a  stock.  Isn't  there  some  way  you  can 
help  us  out?" 

"There  sure  is.  You  make  this  town  every 
little  while.  Wire  us  the  minute  \  ou  will  arrive 
and  what  you  will  want.    We  will  have  our  truck 


on  the  spot  to  deliver  it  to  you  at  any  time  of 
the  day  or  night." 

The  result  was  that  the  "  Y"  established  a  sort 
of  Post  Exchange  on  that  train,  and  the  hoys 
aboard  were  kept  as  well  supplied  with  luxuries 
as  if  they  had  been  in  cantomnents. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  HUTS— A  SUISTITUTB  FOR  HOME 

The  business  of  providing  a  substitute  for  home 
to  an  Army  numbering  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Y  A1  C.  A.  It 
requires  not  only  vast  material  supplies  and  re- 
sources, but  an  enormous  quantity  of  that  intang> 
iblebut  indispensable  thing  called  tact. 

Already  the  Assn  ijti  m  has  established  more 
than  six  hundred  huts  and  is  building  more  as 
rapidly  as  materials  can  be  had  and  as  men 
arrive  from  the  United  States  to  man  them. 
These  huts  are  the  centres  of  the  Army's  social 
life.  As  many  comforts  are  provided  as  war  con- 
ditions will  permit.  Always  there  are  chairs,  a 
piano,  a  phonograph.  There  is  no  hut  without  its 
writing  room  and  its  supply  of  paper  and  envel- 
opes to  which  the  boys  are  invited  to  help  them- 
selves with  the  utmost  freedom. 

During  the  coming  year  7,cxk),(Xxd  to  io,fxx).(XX) 
sheets  of  paper  and  3,500,o<:)0  to  5,000,000  envel- 
opes will  be  distributed  to  the  soldiers.  One 
order  was  recently  placed  for  $0,000,000  envelopes 
and  180  tons  of  writing  paper  which  runs  250,000 
sheets  to  the  ton.  Ours  is  the  greatest  letter- 
writing  Army  in  the  world. 

In  the  huts»  entertainments  are  given  one,  two. 
or  even  three  nights  a  week.  These  are  of  all 
sorts  and  descriptions.  A  couple  of  nights 
each  week  the  auditorium  is  turned  over 
to  the  men  to  put  on  shows  of  their  own.  The 
men  take  no  end  of  interest  in  their  own  perfor- 
mances, and  turn  out  an  astonishing  quantity 
and  variety  of  talent. 

THE  ARMY   POST  KXCHANGES 

In  every  hut  will  be  found  a  Post  Exchange  at 
which  the  soldier  may  buy  for  himself  luxuries 

not  issued  by  the  Commissary.  The  entire 
task  of  operating  Army  Post  Exchanges  has  been 
imposed  on  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  by  the  Army.  This 
means  that  the  old  canteen  has  gone  out  of  bori- 
ncss  and  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been  compelled 
to  borrow  millions  of  dollars  to  go  into  the  retail 
grocery  business.  The  Post  Exchanges  carry 
stocks  of  canned  fruit,  cookies,  candies,  choco- 
late, cigarette*:  tr,bacco,  and  other  delicacies 
as  they  can  be  obtained. 

As  one  moves  nearer  to  the  front,  the  huge 
wooden  huts  give  place  to  big.  dingy,  khaki 
tents.  In  these  the  work  of  the  regulation  hut 
is  duplicated  so  far  as  it  is  Possj^^e^,^  Igi^t^  iggn^j^ 
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one  arrives  at  the  front  itieJl,  there  is  neither 
tent  nor  hut— but  there  is  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  You 
cannot  ^ci  so  far  forward  that  you  Nvill  not  find 
at  least  a  V.  M.  C.  A.  secretary.  Perhaps  he  will 
have  no  stock  to  sell.  But  he  will  have  himself, 
and  he  will  give  of  that  with  the  utmost  freedom, 
lie  is  there  just  to  be  friends— and  to  do  what- 
ever job  comes  to  hand. 

The  most  advanced  Post  Exchanges  are  in 
dugouts  or  in  old  cellars.  Many  of  these  are 
constantly  under  shell  fire  and  their  nights  arc 
made  uncomfortable  by  gas  attacks.  But  they 
stick  and  do  business.  As  this  article  is  being 
written  a  telephone  message  has  come  over  the 
wire  from  the  area  where  a  great  part  of  our  Amer- 
ican forces  are  stationed.  It  says  that  one 
secretary  was  hit  yesterday  by  a  shell  at  the  door 
of  his  dugout,  his  lej;  shattered;  another  secre- 
tnry  was  struck  by  shrapnel  and  his  arm  and  leg 
broken,  fhey  stuck  by  their  posts  during  a 
furious  bombardment,  making  coffee  for  the  men 
and  sen.  ing  it  as  thc\'  could  gain  a  moment  to  run 
past  the  place  to  obtain  it. 

IWo  other  secretaries  in  the  same  sector  were 
driven  out  of  their  tent  by  shell  fire  and  gas. 
riu'v  had  stas  ed.  wearing  their  i^as  !na^k,<! through 
the  attack,  until  a  shell  struck  tlie  tent,  over- 
turned the  stove  and  set  the  whole  place  on  fire. 
It  was  night.  The  fire  was  clearly  visible  to  the 
Germans,  and  they  made  it  their  target.  Kven 
then  they  did  not  leave,  but  took  to  the  fields 
with  what  supplies  the>-  could  rescue  and  con- 
tinued to  do  what  they  c«)uld.  I  his  is  an 
isolated  instance,  but  it  is  but  one  of  hundreds. 
I  his  sort  of  fearless  service  is  what  the  \  .  M.  C. 
A.  means  to  the  American  soMier. 

In  a  certain  famous  division  the  Army  oflTicers 
came  to  The  Divisional  Secretary  and  asked  him 
if  he  could  nut  take  up  the  work  in  the  hospitals 
and  dressing  statkms. 

"VWvc  ^Mt  to  have  \  ou  there."  said  a  major. 
"We  find  that  there  is  nothing  which  does  a 
wounded  man  so  much  gockl  when  he  is  carried 
in,  as  a  smoke  and  a  bite  to  eat.  W  e  can't  give  it 
to  them.   Can  you?    It  means  savin  ^  life!" 

"If  you  want  us,  we'll  be  there."  said  the  sec- 
retary, and  within  twenty  minutes  men  were 
started  for  the  front  with  supplies — and  courage. 

"A  cup  of  cofTee  cof»ked  b\  a  ^  .  .M.  C.  A. 
secretary  saved  our  Colonel  s  iUe,  '  a  physicjan- 
lieutenant  told  the  writer.  "It  gave  him  the 
necessary  kick  at  the  start,  and  gave  us  some- 
thing to  work  on.  When  I  came  to  France  I 
had  no  use  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  1  have  seen  you 
working  in  this  dressing  statkm  for  fourteen  days, 
and  I  can't  say  enou^.  You  are  delivering  the 
goods." 

In  a  first-aid  station  in  the  trenches  one  "  Y" 


man  spent  two  weeks  without  removing  his  i 
clothes.    Me  acted  as  stretcher  bearer,  weauing  I 
the  Army  Red  Cross  on  his  slee\o     Day  and  I 
night  he  stuck  with  the  boys  and  they  came  to 
love  him.   It  was  not  material  thif^  ak>ne 
that  he  was  able  to  ;^ive  them,  nor  was  it  to  the 
slii'jitly  wounded  ihat  his  .services  were  most  pre- 
cious.   .More  than  one  boy  he  sat  with  until  the 
end— in  manly  fashion.   Men  who  saw  him  told 
the  writer  that  he  made  easier  and  more  gentle 
the  departure  of  many  a  boy  dying  far  from  home 
and  friends. 

In  this  sector  a  body  of  troops,  six  hundred 
strong,  had  marched  for  miles  to  replace  a  unit 
in  the  trenches.  They  were  worn,  dirty,  and 
weary.  An  empty  "  Y"  truck  came  past  and 
saw  them. 

"Just  in?"  the  driver  asked. 

"  Going  up  for  replacement.  Camp  here  to- 
night." 

*'Got  any  smokes  or  cats?" 

"  Not  a  scrap." 

"Sit  tight,"  said  the  secretary,  and,  though 
he  had  been  working  eighteen  hours  that  day, 
he  drove  his  camionette  into  town,  twenty<-ei|^t 
miles  and   returned   before  dawn  ^vith 

enough  supplies  to  give  chocolate  and  cigarettes 
to  every  man  in  that  unit.  There  was  a  note 
in  the  cheer  with  which  those  men  greeted  that 
returning  camionette  that  was  ample  reward  for 
the  effort. 

SERVICES  PHRroRMFD  BY  THE  SECRETARIES 

The  .M.  r,  A.  has  come  to  mean  such  a 
variely  of  things  to  the  American  soldier  that 
it  is  impossible  to  define  its  functions.  It  oper- 
ates  hotels  in  the  principal  cities  of  France  where 
e.\cellent  accommf niations  can  be  had  by  officers 
and  men  at  a  minimum  cost;  it  operates  in  dis- 
trict centres  excellent  clubs,  one  in  each  town  for 
men,  one  for  ofllcers.  It  cares  for  the  officers 
just  as  it  cares  for  the  men.  U  is  there  to  do 
what  it  is  asked,  and  the  things  it  is  asked  to  do 
by  officers  and  men  are  various  and  astonishing. 

Onl\  last  night  a  young  officer,  evidently  of 
wealth,  stopped  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man  and  demand- 
ed that  the  secretary  rush  out  to  hire  for  him  a 
grand  |Hano  to  put  in  his  apartment.  The  sec-  ' 
rectary  dropped  his  personal  concerns  and  went 
out  and  did  the  thing.  Soldiers  ask  their  way 
in  Pans;  they  come  to  you  to  tell  their  troubles, 
or  to  get  you  to  write  their  letters.  Last  week, 
in  a  cathedral  town  near  the  front,  thirtv  young 
Americans,  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  came  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary.  Th^ 
told  him  they  were  on  their  way  into  the  trenches 
and  ver>'  greatly  desired  the  ministrations  of  their 

church  before  they  went.    But  they  could  not. 
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speak  French.  He  went  with  I  he  thirty  to  the 
cathedrd.  acted  as  interpreter  while  they  made 
their  confession*;,  and  returned  to  his  job  J  run- 
ning a  Post  Exchange,  proud  that  he  had  beea 
able  to  serve  these  boys  of  a  sister  rehgioii. 

Soldiers  ask  Y.  M.  C  A.  men  to  help  compose 
iefters  to  sweethearts  at  home;  they  ask  them  to 
select  presents  for  wife  or  mother  or  best  girl; 
they  ask  to  be  taught  French;  they  ask  to  be 
personall\  gukied  to  destinations  in  Paris.  The 
^  .  .VI.  C.  A.  was  requested  to  convey  a  casket  to 
the  very  front  and  to  see  to  the  burial  of  the  son 
of  a  prominent  Western  family.  Recently,  in  a 
company  which  believed  it  was  bad  luck  to  touch 
a  dead  r.erman.  two  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries 
acted  as  the  undertakers,  grave  diggers,  and 
then  read  the  burial  service! 

A  few  nights  ago  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
at  the  front  with  our  troops.  In  that  sector  the 
V .  M.  C.  A.  sends  a  camionette  from  regiment  to 
regiment  of  an  entire  division  every  day  delivering 
papers — Paris  editions  of  American  newspapers. 
The  little  aut  >iiiohile  is  piled  high  with  them  at 
the  start,  but  it  comes  back  empty.  If  it  were  not 
for  this,  these  men  would  have  no  contact  with 
the  outside  world:  \\ith  this  service  they  are  kept 
as  well  informed  as  are  the  inhabitants  of  Paris, 
it  is  dttficult  to  appreciate  what  this  means  until 
you  are  out  there,  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tion with  the  World -except  over  the  slender 
thread  ol  the  V.  M.  C.  A. 

1  rode  up  on  this  newspaper  camionette  and 
spent  the  night  with  a  certain  famous  regiment. 
It  was  n  hot  Corner,  but  three  Y.  .M.  C.  A.  men 
were  there.  I  wo  lived  in  dugouts  far  down 
tomk-aid  the  very  advanced  posts,  one  slept  on  a 
pile  of  ha\  in  the  upper  story  of  an  old  bam.  1 
walked  down  through  the  wckxIs  ginj^erly.  for 
Fritz  was  beginning  to  send  over  his  daily  hate 
of  high  explosnves.  Down  in  a  growing  hole  I 
saw  three  men  with  shovels,  working  busily.  . 
Two  were  soldiers,  the  third  was  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
5ecretar>'. 

"Why  the  cdlar?"  i  asked  him. 

"The  Boche  broke  up  housekeeping  for  me 
last  night,"  he  said.  "  I'm  tr\  ing  to  get  this  place 
finished  up  for  lo-night,  and  i  want  to  make  it 
big  enough,  so  that  when  the  boys  come  in  to 
visit  me  there'll  be  room  for  at  least  two  inside. 
.\!<Kt  of  these  dugouts  here  accommodate  one — 

ligiill>." 

He  had  his  Red  Triangle  sign  tacked  to  a  tree, 
ancl  on  a  soap  box  were  half  a  dozen  cakes  of  choc- 
olate, a  few  biscuits,  a  little  pile  of  cigarettes — 
a  pitiful  little  stock  for  a  Post  Exchange,  but 
the  best  he  had  to  offer,  and  the  best  he  woukl 
have  to  offer  until  a  truck  could  make  its  way 
up  at  night  with  a  fresh  consignment.   But  he 


was  sticking  to  the  job.  He  was  living  with  the 
men  and  being  one  of  them,  and  they  were  for 

him. 

1  learned  that  a  shell  had  demolished  his  dugout 
the  night  before,  while  he  was  absent,  fortunately 
for  him.   But  it  had  killed  three  men  in  the  sheN 

tcr  adjoining.  The  Y.  .M.  C.  A.  man  was  the 
lirst  to  rcacli  the  unfortunates  and  to  do  what  he 
could  for  iheni  m  their  last  moments. 

1  believe,  of  all  the  variety  of  things  that  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  means  to  the  .American  Arm\-.  the 
sympathetic  comradeship  it  gives  means  most 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  major  in  a  certam  dis- 
tinguished unit: 

Dear  Mr.  Carter:- 
Thn  organization  is  about  to  change  its  station  for 

a  more  extended  field  of  usefulness,  opentinp  on  :i 
much  larger  scale  than  heretofore,  and  wc-  are  \cry 
anxious  indeed,  if  it  can  be  arranged,  to  have  your  most 

excellent  representative.  Mr.  ,  accompany  us. 

This,  1  am  in  position  to  assure  \<>u,  will  be  agreeable 
to  Mr.  . 

There  is,  perhaps,  iiolIiinK  1  can  say  regarding? 
the  wonderful  work  of  your  organization  over  here,  or 

in  praise  of  Mr.  ,  which  you  do  not  know. 

But  i  do  not  think  it  possible  to  too  much  rc;?ard- 
ing  the  value  of  the  Y.  .M.  C.  A.  ;nid  ilic  great  work  it  is 
doing  in  inspiriting  and  skiing  in  so  many  wa)'S  the 
lads  who  are  far  from  home 

But  this  much  I  do  want  to  sa>':  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
opened  here  at  a  most  opportune  time  when  we  had 

no  outside  diversions,  and  that  .Mr.  has  won 

ills  way  into  our  hearts  so  thoroughly  tiiat  he  is  always 
assured  of  a  large  audience  for  the  beneticial  talks  and 
services  which  he  gives  us.  The  congenial  surround- 
ings which  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  atfords.  the  facilities  and 
inducements  to  write  home,  the  intermingling  of  the 
different  units  which  the  Y.  ^\.  (.  A.  assures,  the 
opportunity  to  spend  money  fur  liulc  comforts  and 
luxuries,  arc  all  most  beneficial  agencies,  and  I  should 
be  distressed  if  you  find  the  exigencies  of  the  service 
such  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  continue  this  aid  and 
assistance  to  the  Marines. 

This  letter  speaks  clearly  of  what  the  Y .  M.  C. 
A.  means  to  the  American  soldier,  particulariy 
with  reference  to  what  the  individual  -ecctarv 
may  come  to  mean.    1  here  are  scores  of  men  in 

the  same  position  as  Mr.   ,  men  whose 

pr^ence  with  the  unit  of  our  Army  has  not  only 
been  requested  hut  demanded. 

Another  service  which  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  per- 
forms is  furnishing  an  easy  means  for  the  soldier 
to  send  money  home  to  his  family.  All  the  sol- 
dier is  required  to  do  is  to  turn  over  what  cash  he 
can  spare  to  any  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretar>'  he  meets, 
with  his  famil/s  address. 

The  funds  will  be  forwarded  promptly  and 

safely.    1  met  a  secretary'  who  lives  in  a  dugout 

under  constant  artillery  fire  and  gas  attack  who  . 
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told  me  that  from  his  small  unit  alone  he  sent 
home  to  America  every  pay  day  an  average  of 
twenty  tlumsand  francs. 

nELIGIOUS  WORK  OP  THB  ASSOCIATION 

The  religious  work  of  the  Association  has  been 
left  for  final  discussion.  The  world  understands 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  be  a  quasi-religious  organiza- 
tion. This  means  one  thing  in  the  United 
States  and  another  in  France  under  war  condi- 
tion?;. They  are  fine  methods,  broad  methods, 
effective  methods. 

First,  let  ft  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
mission  of  the  Y.  .M.  C.  A.  in  France  is  not  to  save 
the  A.  1£.  F.  from  destroying  its  soul  by  plunging 
into  vices  and  iniquities.  Occasionally  a  zealous 
secretary  leaves  the  United  States  with  this  mis- 
taken idea,  believing  that  his  mission  is  to  work 
among  men  who  have  abandoned  their  virtues 
on  the  docks  in  .America.  Nothing  could  be 
more  harmful  to  the  work  of  the  Association  here 
than  this  idea.  The  Army  resents  it  bitterly 
because  the  idea  upon  which  it  is  based  is  so 
wholly  false. 

Our  Army  here  is  not  depraved.  Nor  Is  it 
given  to  vice  and  depravity  and  drunkenness. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  such  a 
clean,  msmly,  upstanding  body  of  men  been  as- 
sembled as  the  American  Expeditionary  Ftxtot 
in  France.  This  statement  rests  not  upon  obser- 
vation alone,  but  on  statistics.  1  have  been  in 
France  several  months,  travelling  from  centre  to 
centre,  at  the  front,  in  the  reserve  positions,  at 
the  rear  and  in  the  service  or  supphes  area.  I 
have  lived  with  the  men,  messed  with  ihem,  slept 
in  their  billets  with  them,  under  the  same  pair  of 
blankets.  In  that  time  1  have  not  5ccn  one  Ameri- 
can soldier  in  a  state  of  noticeable  intoxication. 
There  have  been  cases  of  intoxication,  but  they 
are  so  rare  as  to  be  negligible.  The  Army  has 
not  suddenly  gone  over  to  total  abstinence,  but 
it  has  gone  over  to  temperance. 

Now,  then,  knowing  this,  and  realizing  the 
quality  and  temper  of  our  Army,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  the  men  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
their  conduct,  and  are  proud  of  it.  They  speak 
of  It  with  pride.  We  have  no  goody-goody  Army. 
We  have  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  tough  citizens 
for  which  let  us  be  thankful.  We  have  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  boys  who  already  have 
earned  the  descriptive  epithet  of  '*hard  boiled." 
There  is  nothing  wishy-washx  in  the  outfit.  But 
it  is  here  for  business,  it  is  here  tft  kill  Ciermans 
and  win  the  war,  and  it  is  vastly  pruud  of  itself. 

Now,  then,  as  to  purely  religious  work  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  varies  in  character  as  the  troops 
travel  from  S.  O.  S.  to  front  line  trench.  Back  in 
central  France  regular  religious  services  are  held 


in  the  huls.  not  daily,  but  as  they  are  held  at  home 
in  America — on  Wednesday  and  on  Sunday. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  boys,  or  a  good  per- 
centage of  them,  really  demand  a  certain  amount 
of  religious  exercises.  In  a  certain  area  I  found 
men  complaining  because  they  had  no  oppor- 
tunit\  to  attend  religious  services.  This  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  Association.  Such  services  are 
well  attended  by  courteous  boys,  who  are  there 
because  th^r  want  to  be  there  and  not  because 
they  have  been  captured  and  dragged  there. 

As  the  Association  moves  up  to  the  front,  the 
religious  service  as  a  set  exercise  disappears.  This 
is  because  there  are  no  facilities  directly  before 
one  reaches  the  front.  At  the  front  itself  no 
religious  services  are  permitted  by  the  Army 
because  no  considerable  group  of  soldiers  is  al- 
lowed to  gather.  This  is  a  measure  of  safety. 
If  n'lca  are  scattered,  casua1tie'=  dpcrease.  If 
men  gaiiicr  in  bodies,  one  shell  may  kill  or  maim 
a  score  or  a  hundred.  Therefore,  religious  work 
in  advanced  positions  is  a  matter  of  individual 
effort,  exerted,  not  on  groups  but  on  individuals. 

This  is  the  most  difficult  form  of  religious  work. 
It  is  hard  to  buttonhole  a  diffident  boy  and 
talk  religion  to  him.  He  is  shy  and  reticent;  he 
shrinks  from  baring  his  soul  to  the  casual  on- 
looker. To  make  a  success  of  this  sort  of  work 
the  secretary  must  first  establish  his  position 
with  the  men,  and  the  only  way  he  can  do  that  is 
by  serving  them,  by  showing  them  that  he  is 
giving  them  all  he  has  to  give.  If  you  could  see 
the  work  of  the  Association  in  the  area  Vfhen 
shells  are  falling,  you  would  come  to  realize  that 
the  thing  we  call  Christianity  can  be  "put  over." 
in  the  words  of  the  sddier,  more  efficiently  by 
service  than  b\  sermon. 

Hut,  v.hen  a  secretar>'  has  found  his  place  in 
the  iicaris  of  his  soldiers,  they  come  lu  Inm  of 
their  own  accord.  I  have  seen  it  hundreds  of 
times,  I  have  seen  boys  take  their  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
pal  off  to  one  side  to  talk  over  the  problems  of 
their  soul  with  him.  A  secretary  has  this  exper- 
ience almost  daily.  It  is  not  spectacular  religious 
work,  but  it  is  effective,  honest,  appreciated, 
religious  work.  It  means  a  great  deal  to  the 
sddiers  to  know  that  there  is  a  man  on  the  job 
with  him  whom  he  can  go  to  with  any  thou^t 
in  his  heart.  There  are  many  secretaries  who 
have  earned  this  proud  position. 

AIL  this  is  what  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  means  to  the 
American  soldier.  It  means  more  than  this, 
but  the  rest  is  so  intangible  as  to  baffle  descrip- 
tion. To  put  the  thing  shortly,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
has  come  to  mean  so  much  to  the  soldwrs  that 
they  have  grown  into  an  attitude  of  dependence 
upon  the  A^'^nciation.    It  means  so  much  that 

it  would  be  a  calamity  to  remove  it.  „  . 
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PRUSSIANiSM  IN  POLAND 

An  Example  of  Germany's  Methods  in  Prussian  Poland,  as  a  Foretaste  of  Her  Gmtemplated 

Exploitation  of  the  Whole  Country — Her  Solemn  Promise  of  Good  Treatment— 
Her  Ruthless  Oppression  and  Wretched  Failure — "A  Humane  Policy 
Would  Have  Made  the  Poles  Loyal  Subjects" 

BY 

CHARLES  DOWNER  HAZEN 


A WORLD  threatened  with  German 
domination  has  no  excuse  for  ignor- 
ance as  to  what  German  dominatbn 
implies.  Its  nature,  its  processes,  its 
frightful  cost  have  been  demonstrated 
on  a  sufficient  scale  and  history  tdis  the  melan- 
dioly  and  forbidding  story.  We  are  accustomed 
to  say  that  this  is  a  war  of  peoples,  not  a  war  of 
governments,  nor  even  of  soldiers.  But,  pre- 
ceding the  war  of  peoples,  there  was  a  martyrdom 
of  peoples  within  the  confines  of  the  German 
Fnpirc  which  should  have  served  as  an  object  les- 
;  1,  a  vivid  warning  far  and  wide,  casting  its 
shadow  before.  Germany  has  already  made  dear 
her  intentii-n  to  add  to  her  collection  of  subject 
peoples  as  a  result  of  her  present  adventure. 
What  that  would  mean  to  those  selected  for  that 
doom  will  be  apparent,  if  we  review  the  treatment 
she  had  al  read  >•  meted  out  to  those  helJ  in  subjec- 
tion in  the  period  preceding  the  war.  Three 
nilllioQ  Poles,  two  million  Alsatians  and  Lor- 
rainers,  and  two  hundred  thousand  Danes  are  in 
a  position  to  testify  nn  this  point.  When  I  speak 
^Gennany  1  mean  Prussia,  which  has  the  destin- 
ies of  Germany  in  hand  and  will  mould  her  future 
3S  she  has  imperiously  dominated  her  immediate 
t   Racial  oppression  has  long  been  a  Prussian 

!>peciaily. 

^fhnd,  a  nation  long  ago  completely  erased 
^rom  the  map,  a  non-«iistent  nation,  has  pre- 
occupied the  world  far  more  since  it  disappeared 
than  ever  it  did  while  living,  and  preoccupies  it 
now  with  singular  and  pressing  insistence,  as  the 
repeated  utterances  of  Russia,  Austria,  Germany, 
England,  France  ?vid  America  during  the  last 
three  years  abundauily  show.  Poland,  tightly 
hound  in  the  cerements  wrapped  around  her  by 
the  assassins  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  one  of 
the  miracles  of  history,  !ikf!v  to  reappear  in  our 
wn  day,  in  what  form  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  Poland  was  a  more  powerful 
^tate  than  Russia,  and  included  territory  which 
stretched  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  and 
from  the  Oder  to  the  Dnieper.  It  remained  an 
■^dependent  state  down  to  the  last  quarter  of  the 


eigliteenth  century.  During  that  quarter  its 
independence  was  destroyed  and  its  territory 
seized  by  its  three  neighbors,  Russia,  Prussia,  and 

Austria.  By  the  famous,  or  rather  infamous, 
partitions  in  1772,  1793,  and  1795,  nothing  was 
left  of  Pdand  on  the  map. 

Independent  Poland  ceased  to  exist,  but  the 
partitions  of  Poland  continued.  Independent 
Poland  had  been  larger  than  the  present  German 
Empire  by  a  fourth.  Its  population  was  thir- 
teen millions.  In  the  division  accomplished  by 
the  three  powers,  Russia  annexed  about  two 
hundred  thousand  square  miles  with  seven  million 
inhabitants,  Prussia  and  Austria  each  about 
three  millions.  With  the  advent  of  Napoleon 
a  new  partition  was  effected.  After  his  defeat 
of  Prussia,  at  Jena,  in  1806,  Napoleon  compelled 
Prussia  to  give  up  her  Polish  acquisitions.  These 
he  erected  into  a  new  state,  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Warsaw.  Three  years  later,  having  defeated 
Austria,  he  added  to  the  Grand  Duchy  the 
Austrian  Polish  acquisitbns.  Russia  remained 
unmolested  in  the  possession  of  her  part  of  the 
boot}',  as  she  was  at  the  time  the  ally  of  Napoleon. 
After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  a  still  further  parti- 
tion, the  fifth,  was  made.  At  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  one  of  the  most  important  questions  was 
the  disposition  of  the  Grand  Duchy.  Russia 
desired  it  all,  and,  had  she  secured  it,  Pdand 
would  at  least  have  been  reunited  once  more, 
under  Russian  servitude.  But  Russia  secured 
only  a  part,  although  the  larger  part,  and  that 
at  the  expense  chiefly  of  Prussia.  Austria  re- 
covered most  of  her  share  of  the  three  partitions; 
Prussia  a  part  only  of  hers,  Russia  taking  the  rest. 
A  small  region  was  given  independence  and  erect- 
ed into  the  so-called  Republic  of  Cracow,  llius 
there  were  four  Polands,  Russian  Poland, compris- 
ing about  t%so  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
square  miles,  Austrian  Poland,  comprising  about 
thirty  thousand  square  miles,  Prussian  Poland, 
comprisin  ihout  twenty  thousand  square  miles 
and  the  Republic  of  Cracow,  whose  indejiend- 
ence  was  really  illusory,  being  under  the  control 
of  the  three  partitioning  Powers.  Thirty  years 
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later  the  Republic  was  abolished,  being  incor- 
porated in  Austri  1  With  this  single  change  the 
map  of  former  l^oland  remained,  as  drawn  in 
lb  1 5,  down  to  the  present  war.  The  number  of 
Poles  greatly  increased  during  the  nineteenth 
century  and  amoanted  in  1914  to  more  than 
twenty-one  millions.  Of  the  twenty-one  mil- 
lions, Russia  ruled  more  than  sixty  per  cent.,  while 
Austria  and  Prusda  had  not  more  than  twent} 
per  cent-  each. 

The  Allies  }iave  repeatedly  declared  that  the 
future  of  i'oiand  is  a  matter  of  world  concern,  to 
be  determined  by  the  world.  Count  Hertlinj^  has 
replied  tliat  it  is  a  matter  that  cnncems  Germany 
nnd  Austria,  and  will  be  determined  b>  them, 
adding  with  supcrlluous  hypocrisy  "in  con- 
sultation Avith  the  Polish  people."  At  a  time 
when  the  HohenzoUems  and  the  Hapsburgs, 
eliminating  the  Romanoffs  and  the  Russians, 
are  resolved  to  handle  this  matter  alone,  it  is 
well  for  the  world  to  inquire  into  the  record  which 
they  have  alrcad\'  made  in  handling  their  shares 
of  it  during  the  past  hundred  years. 

In  1815,  the  number  of  Pedes  in  Prussia  was 
about  three  millions.  They  were  located  in  her 
eastern  provinces,  in  Posen,  in  West  and  East 
Prussia,  and  in  Silesia. 

Prussia's  written  promise  to  the  poles 

In  summarizing^  the  history  of  Prussian  Poland, 
it  may  be  said  that  there  have  been  variations 
of  pdGcy  but  that  in  general  there  has  been  a 
steadily  increasing  severity  of  treatment. 

This  treatment,  the  Poles  have  alwriv  s  main- 
tained, has  not  merely  been  unjui>t  and  iiostilc, 
but  has  also  been  in  direct  vblation  of  promises 
given  by  the  Pni  Ai.in  Government.  On  .May 
3,  1815,  the  three  partitioning  powers  signed  a 
treaty,  which  was  later  incorporated  in  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Indeed,  the  very 
first  article  of  that  Act  contains  the  following 
promise  to  the  Poles:  "The  Poles,  who  are 
respective  subjects  of  Russia,  Austria, and  Prussia, 
shall  obtain  a  representation  and  national 
institution?  regulated  according  to  the  degree  of 
political  consideration  that  each  of  the  govern- 
ments to  whkh  they  belong  shall  judge  expedient 
and  properto  grant  them." 

On  May  15,  1815,  the  King  of  Prussia  issued  a 
proctamatbn  to  the  Poles  in  which  he  said:  "  You 
are  mnoorporated  in  my  monarchy  and  you  have 
no  need  to  renounce  your  nationality.  You  will 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  constitution  which 
I  propose  to  grant  to  my  faithful  subjects,  and, 
like  the  other  provmces  of  my  realm,  you  will  be 
granted  a  provincial  constitution.  Your  religion 
will  be  respected  and  its  priests  will  receive  a 
grant  according  to  their  position.    Your  personal 


rights  and  your  propert.y  will  be  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  law,  and  for  the  future  you  will 
have  z  voice  in  the  making  of  the  laws  that  prtv 
tect  you.  Your  language  will  be  equally  honored 
with  the  German  tongue  at  alt  public  functions. 
You  will  be  eligible  for  any  public  oiTioe  in  the 
Grand  Duchy,  aocofding  to  your  poutrs  and 
capacities." 

For  the  first  few  years  after  i8i  5  the  treatment 

of  the  Poles  conformed  approximate! \  to  the 
spirit  of  this  t<>\?A  utterance.  WTiile  the  Kint; 
did  not  gram  a  constitution  to  Posen,  or,  ft>r  that 
matter,  to  any  of  the  other  provinces  of  Prussia, 
he  did  allow  the  Poles  a  large  share  in  tin  ir  n 
government.  A  great  Polish  magnate.  iVince 
Anthony  Radziwill,  was  made  vicero)  and  local 
administration  was  left  largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Polish  nobles.  The  serfs  were  emancipatetl. 
as  they  had  been  in  Prussia  by  the  retorms  <>f 
Stein.  The  Polish  language  was  allowed  in  the 
schools,  in  administrative  offices  and  in  the 
courts,  OiKlcial  positions  were  open  to  Poles  on 
the  same  terms  as  to  Germans. 

In  1830,  an  insurrection  of  Poles  occurred  in 
Russian  Poland.  There  was  no  rising  in  PrusMan 
Poland.  \et  12,000  Prussian  Poles  crossed  the 
frontier  to  take  part  in  the  fight  fur  national 
independence,  lliis  fact  caused  a  revulsion  of 
feeling  in  the  governing  circles  of  Prus>ia  and  led 
to  a  partial  abandonment  of  the  polic\  of  rela- 
tive conciliation.  The  viceroyalty  was  abolished, 
as  tending  to  maintain  in  the  minds  of  the  Poles 
a  feeling  of  separate  naticniality.  Posen  was 
cnipletclv  incorporateil  in  Prussia.  The  natural 
and  instoric  leaders  of  the  Poles,  the  nobles  and 
the  clergy,  were  officially  denounced  as  the 
"  sworn  enemies  of  Prussia,"  German  was  made 
the  only  official  language. 

After  the  revolutions  of  1848,  which  inspired 
panic  in  all  conservative  bcjsoms,  the  reaction 
became  more  pronounced.  The  Government 
declared  illegal  the  Polish  League,  an  orgamza- 
tion  founded  in  1848  for  the  protection  of  national 
freedom,  the  promotion  of  national  education, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  material  conditions 
of  the  Poles.  But  the  Poles  could  not  and  did 
not  forget  their  past.  They  were  proud  of  their 
history  and  passionately  longed  to  renew  its 
course,  so  wantonly  interrupted.  1  he  agitation 
for  the  preservation  of  their  national  inheritance, 
suppressed  in  one  form,  was  inevitably  resumed 
in  another.  Its  particular  seat  was  Russian 
Poland.  There  the  nationalist  Polish  agitation 
gathered  volume  and  intensity  with  the  passing 
years,  culminating  fmally  in  the  famous  and 
futile  insurrection  of  1863. 

That  insurrection  was  atuminr^  point  in  Polish 

history,  momentous  in  its  consequences  for  the 
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Prussian  Pdes,  who  had  no  part  in  h,  as  it  was 
fur  the  Russian  Poles.    It  was  a  turning  point, 
tor  one  reason,  because  there  wa?  now  at  the 
iiead  of  the  Prussian  ministr)-  a  new  man  of  de- 
cided views,  of  exceptional  will  power,  and  of 
ureat  audacity  and  resourcefulness  in  action. 
(>ltt»   Von    RiNiv.Tci;     I  he  Polish  people  hns 
never  had  a  more  unqualiiieti,  a  bitterer  enemy 
than  Bismarck.   His  hostility  appears  to  have 
been  bred  in  the  hfmc:  at  least  it  was  clearly  man- 
ifested when  he  made  his  first  utterances  on 
politics,  amid  the  turmoil  of   1848.  Amonji 
Liberals  of  that  time,  and  particularly  in  the 
Parliament  of  Frankfort,  there  was  much  sym- 
pathy for  the  Holes  and  Liberal  public  opinion 
even  contemplated  the  polic>'  of  the  restoration 
of  P<dand.   But  Bismarck  emphatically  did  not 
share  these  views,  nor  was  he  disposed  to  dally 
with  Liberalism  in  any  form.    He  poured  out  the 
full  vials  of  his  contempt  upon  reforms  and  le^ 
formers,  not  only  upon  Frankfort  Parliunent. 
which  was  aiminj^  at  the  unification  of  Germany, 
but    upon   liberal   and  democratic  principles 
everywhere.  On  the  aoth  of  April.  1848.  Bis- 
marck wrote  to  the  Magdeburg  Ga{eUe  as  fol- 
lows:   "  How  could  a  German  so  far  lose  himself 
through  hysterical  sentimentality  and  the  love 
of  impracticable  theories  as  to  cherish  the  ex- 
travagant dream  of  settling  in  the  near  vicinity 
of  his  own  country,  a  tireless  foe,  whose  internal 
tumults  always  eventuate  in  open  war,  and  who 
will  attack  us  on  the  flank  each  time  we  have  a 
difficulty  in  the  West'"    And,  he  added :  "  I  look 
upon  our  present  policy  in  Posen  as  the  most 
regrettable  example  of  quixotic  behavior  which  a 
state  ever  indulged  in  for  its  own  ruin." 

\\  ith  the  advent  of  Bismarck  upon  the  scene 
the  policy  of  Prussia  was  at  once  changed  in 
accordance  with  his  sentiments. 

Bismarck  first  attacked  the  Polish  iangtuge. 
With  the  assent  of  the  Reichstag  he  promulgated 
a  law  on  the  i  ith  of  March,  1872,  which  repealed 
t  previous  law,  and  substitiited  German  for 
Polish  in  the  Polish  schools.  The  Polish  lan- 
guage m!f3;ht  only  be  taught  as  an  optional  sub- 
ject and  very  limited  space  was  given  to  it  even 
as  such.  This  first  step  was  followed  by  a  long 
scries  of  repressive  measures.  The  use  of  Polish 
m  elementar>  schools  was  not  only  forbidden  in 
Posen,  but  also  in  Silesia  and  West  Prussia.  To 
prevent  any  Polish  influences  from  infecting  the 
schfxjls.  a  law  w  as  passed  in  July,  1886,  providinp; 
that  the  appointment  of  all  teachers  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  central  government  and  on  the 
7th  of  November,  1887,  Polish  was  even  sap> 
pres^^  as  an  optional  subject. 

Attempts  were  made,  too,  to  prevent  the  use  of 
the  Polish  language  in  public  meetings,  the  only 
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language  understood  by  the  people  who  attended 
them.  The  reason  given  was  that  the  use  of 
an  alien  tongue  rendered  police  supervision  im- 
possible, as  if  Polish  were  an  alien  tongue  in  the 
land  where  it  had  been  spoken  for  a  thousand 
years  ami  more,  and  as  if  there  must  necessarily 
be  poHce  supervision  of  pubhc  meetings.  Fvi- 
denlly  tliere  must  be  in  Prussia.  1  hese  attempts 
were  not  successful  as  even  the  servile  Prussian 
courts  proved  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  this 
particular  outrage. 

POLES  ORDERED  OUT  OF  PRUSSIA 

Meanwhile,  tlie  number  of  Pole*?  resident  in 
Prussia  was  increasmg.  The  Polish  birth-rate 
was  higher  than  the  German  birth-rate;  moreover, 
the  development  of  German  economic  life  attract- 
ed considerable  numbers  of  Poles  from  Russia. 
The  Slavs  were  gaining  relatively.  Was  the 
rising  Slavic  tide  to  be  permitted  to  eat  deeper 
and  deeper  into  Germany?  As  Bismarck's  pur- 
pose was  to  Germanize  the  Slavs  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  he  would  not  tolerate  the  Slavizing  of  Ger- 
mans, if  he  could  prevent  it.  This  danger  of 
encroachment  by  the  hated  Poles  on  the  domain 
of  German  culture  prompted  Bismarck  to  carry 
through  more  drastic  measures  still.  In  two 
ways»  he  thought,  the  gaining  by  the  Polish  stock 
on  the  German  str>ck  in  numbers  could  be  parried 
and  defeated.  One  way  was  to  e.xpel  large 
numbers  of  Poles  from  the  provinces;  another 
was  to  settle  large  numbers  of  Germans  in  them. 
In  1885,  a  law  was  p.?ssed  under  which  30,000  Slav 
immigrants  were  summarily  expelled  from  Prus- 
sia, all  the  Poles  in  fact  who  were  unnaturalized. 
No  quarter  was  given  to  even  old  men,  women, 
or  children.  People  who  had  lived  for  years  on 
German  territory  received  the  same  treatment  as 
those  who  had  recently  settled.  Thus  was  car- 
ried out  the  idea  of  the  German  authorities  that 
it  was  wrong  for  the  Kingdom  to  ha\  e  upon  the 
soil  of  Prussian  Poland  any  Poles  wlio  were  not 
Piusnan  subjects.  Forty-eight  hours'  notice  was 
considered  sufficient. 

Next  the  Government  discovered  that  it  would 
be  advantageous  for  Prussia  to  give  new  German 
names  to  more  Polish  towns  and  villages.  Thus 
lb  lit  two  hundred  of  these  were  rebaptized» 
another  noble  triumph. 

But  in  the  work  of  Germanizing  liic  Poles 
these  were  only  trivial  measures  of  detail.  The 
treat  object  could  only  be  achieved  by  action 
commensurably  great.  To  accomplish  this  re- 
sult Bismarck  suggested  the  colonization  of  the 
Polish  provinces  by  men  and  women  of  purely 
German  birth. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  188O,  Bismarck  in- 
augumted  his  new  policy  «dth  the  following 
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words:  "The  question  Is  asked  whether  Prussia, 

in  her  own  interest  and  in  that  of  the  F.mpire, 
will  not  be  obliged  b\'  circum'tnncL-s  to  disburse 
ioo»ooo,ooo  marks  to  acquire  the  possessions 
of  the  Polish  nobles,  or,  to  speak  plainly,  in 
order  to  expropriate  that  same  nobility.  This 
appears  a  monstrous  proposition,  but  when  it  is 
remembered  that  we  expropriate  for  a  railway, 
or  to  construct  a  fort,  or  to  make  a  new  street* 
or  to  make  a  port,  or  to  reconstruct  Hamburg, 
why  should  not  a  state  be  also  entitled  to  ex- 
propriate in  certain  circumstances  to  guarantee 
the  public  peace  and  to  secure  tranquility  in  the 
future?  Is  not  public  peace  rrore  than  com- 
merce? is  it  not  more  important  even  than  the 
fortificstioR  of  a  single  town?  There  b  no  in- 
justice  because  we  pay  compensation,  and  these 
dispo«!sessed  gentlemen  may  be  verv  happy  to 
buy  land  in  Galicia,  or  on  the  Russian  side  of  the 
bonier  with  the  money  they  receive/' 

Parliament  approved  the  project,  and  a  G^m- 
mission  on  Colonization  was  appointed  with  a 
subvention  of  100.000,000  marks.  This  Com- 
mis^n  was  to  buy  land  from  the  Pdes  and  the 
lands  thus  acquired  were  to  be  sold  only  to 
Germans  and  on  condition  that  they  were  not 
to  be  resold  to  Poles.  In  succeeding  years  large 
additional  grants  were  made  for  this  purpose. 

The  Poles  fought  this  p<)Iicy  as  best  they  could. 
They  organized  societies  and  founded  banks 
whose  purpose  was  to  bu)'  up  whatever  land 
came  into  the  market,  and  sell  it  to  Poles,  thus 
preventing  the  Commission  from  getting  hold  of 
it  and  selling  it  to  Germans.  The  Prussian 
Government  and  the  Poles  thus  became  com^ 
petitors  for  real  estate.  This  competition  sent 
prices  soaring.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
the  Government  wished  to  purchase  a  ^ven  estate, 
its  rival  offered  more  and  the  two  would  keep  on 
outbidding  each  other  until  finally  a  sale  was 
concluded.  Land  which  in  1886,  had  brought 
boo  marks  brought  1500  in  1907,  m  consequence 
of  this  competition.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this 
rivalry  steadily  put  money  in  the  pockets  of  the 
Poles,  with  which  to  carry  on  the  economic  war. 
The  Government,  pursuing  a  political  purpose, 
was  willing  to  buy  poor  land  if  it  could  not  get 
good.  For  this  it  g<^nrrni!\-  pnid  !ifi-h  p'-ices. 
Two  consequences  followed.  I  he  Poles  either 
used  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  better  farms 
or  invested  it  in  small  businesses  in  towns,  thus 
increasing  the  number  of  Polish  middle  classes. 
This  resulted  in  forcing  many  of  the  Germans  out 
of  these  smalt  business  positrans. 

Geiman  owners  of  Polish  land,  not  those 
acquiring  pos'^e'^siMn  under  this  law.  but  those 
who  had  had  possession  long  before  the  Com- 
mission was  established^  and  who,  therefore,  had 


the  right  to  sell  their  land,  proceeded  in  many 

cases  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  a  paternal  govtm- 
ment.  The  Commission,  in  one  of  its  rep<  rts. 
complained  of  this  and  denounced  those  Germans 
who  offered  their  lands  to  it  at  exorbitant  prices, 
threatening,  if  the  offer  were  not  accepted,  to  sell 
them  to  the  Poles.  Thus,  while  the  German 
Government  was  buying  land  from  the  Poles, 
in  order  to  settle  German  peasants  on  it,  Poles 
were  buying  land  from  German  ownws  in  order 
to  divide  it  up  among  Polish  peasants. 

In  spite  of  the  large  subventions  made  by  the 
state,  the  work  of  colonizing  the  Polish  lands 
proceeded  vcn/  slowlv  During  the  twenty 
years  from  ibtio  to  1906,  only  12.000  German 
families  were  settled  in  accoidance  with  the  m- 
tentions  of  the  law.  As  for  these  new  German 
settlers  they  found  life  intolerable  amid  a  popula- 
tion which  rigorously  boycotted  them.  For  the 
oppositkm  of  the  Poles  to  this  policy  of  Gennani> 
zation  was  lively  and  determined.  Any  P<Je 
who  sold  his  land  to  n  Dcrman  was  regarded  as  a 
traitor  and  was  unhesitaimgly  ostracized  by  his 
fellows.  Many  of  the  new  settlers  also  found 
that  if  they  were  to  thrive  they  must  beoome  as 
Polish  as  their  neighbors. 

POLES  FORBIDDEN  TO  BUILD  HOUSES 

In  order  to  counteract  the  Poles  and  to  diminish 
their  inclination  to  buy,  land,  the  Prussian  Parli- 
ament passed  a  taw  in  August,  1904.  forbidding 
the  erection  of  buildings  in  Posen  witliout  the 
permission  of  the  Commission.  This  meant  in 
practice,  and  was  intended  to  mean,  that  if  a 
German  lx)ught  land  from  a  Pole,  he  could  have 
the  permission;  that  if  a  Pole  bought  it.  he  could 
not.  As  few  people  care  to  bu\'  land  on  which 
they  cannot  build. the  Poles,  it  was  thought,  would 
lose  their  passbn  for  buying  real  estate.  IMot 
onl>-  could  Poles  not  build  on  land  newly  acquired, 
but  the\'  could  not  build  further  on  land  already 
possessed.  Not  even  could  old  buildings  be 
repaired  or  chimneys  renewed.  Such  was  the 
law. 

GERMANS  ASHAMED  OF  GERMANY 

The  greater  the  injustice,  the  stronger  grew  the 

ardor  of  the  Pt)lcs  to  defeat  it.  The  poor  Polish 
peasant,  with  no  government  behind  him,  held  his 
own  witb  the  German  peasant  immigrant.  sup> 
ported  and  aided  financially  by  the  powerful 
government  of  Prussia.  In  fact,  despite  the 
artificial  immigration,  the  Poles  were  gaining  in 
numbers  over  tlie  Gennan  element  of  the  popu- 
tatkm.  They  were  more  prolific  than  the  Ger- 
mans; they  were  more  tenacious  of  their  nation- 
ality, were  much  less  easily  denationalized.  They 
absorbed  a  considenble  number  of  the  intnid<^. 
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gradually  making  them  over  into  Poles.  The 

German  settler  often  married  a  Polish  wife  and, 
whether  he  himself  remained  German  or  not,  his 
children  became  Poles.  Frequently,  he  himself 
suecumbcd  to  the  siknt,  pervasive,  pofwerful 
influences  about  him.  In  order  to  prosper  or 
to  knf»w  peace  and  contentment,  many  Germans 
Puliiiuzeci  their  names  and  tried  to  forget  and 
make  others  forget  that  they  were  Germans. 

This  policy  of  expropriation  by  voluntary  pur- 
chase, effected  through  the  limitless  financial 
resources  of  the  state,  after  being  in  operation 
for  twenty  years,  from  1886  to  igoiS,  was  admit- 
ted by  the  Prussian  authf>rities  to  be  a  failure. 
It  had  not  achieved  the  end  aimed  at.  Despite 
it.  the  Poles  were  gainnig  over  the  Germans. 
The  only  thing  accomplished  by  this  series  of 
measures  had  been  the  preat  embittermcnt  of 
the  native  population,  an  intensification  of  racial 
rtvaliy  and  hatred.  What  did  Prussia  propose 
to  do? 

In  J 906,  Prince  von  Bulow  was  head  of  the 
Prussian  Ministry  and  Chancellor  of  the  German 
Emigre.  The  brilliancy  and  originality  of  his 
statesmanship  were  shown  in  the  policy  he  recom- 
mended and  carried  through.  Admitting  the 
tailure  of  the  methods  thus  far  followed,  he  advised 
more  of  the  same  thing,  or  rather  a  further  de- 
velopment of  the  prfKess  of  expropriation. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  i()o8.  in  spite  of  the  pas- 
sionate protestations  from  the  l^olcs,  a  law  was. 
passed  making  it  possible  for  the  Commission  of 
Colonization  to  expropriate  Poles  from  their 
lands  and  the  money  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Commission  for  this  purpose  was  increased  by 
25o.ocx).ooo  marks. 

This  law  ran  right  counter  to  Articles  IV  and 
IX  of  the  Prussian  Constitution.  Article  IV, 
in  terms  of  which  "all  Prussians  are  equal  before 
the  law"  was  then  explained  away  as  meaning 
that  "everv  Prussian  of  any  rank  and  class,  must 
render  obedience  to  the  law" — in  other  words 
must  be  equal  In  servitude.  Article  IX  declared 
that  property  is  Inviolable  and  cannot  be  expro- 
priated unless  public  necessity — and  then  only  in 
a  very  urgent  case— strictly  requires  it.  In  this 
case  the  Prassian  administration  evidently  con- 
sidered that  public  necessity  was  really  in  ques- 
tion, and  that — to  use  the  ot}icial  lanpiaf'c— "the 
resettlement  of  the  German  element  on  the 
marches  of  the  cast  is  a  question  of  life  and  death 
forthe  Prassian  State/' 

B&LOW  ADMITS  FAILURE;  ADVISES  MORE  FORCE 

Several  years  later,  in  1914,  Prince  von  Bulow 

admitted  that  even  this  aggravated  polic  of  his 
had  failed,  and  he  advocated  the  same  genial 
remedy  as  before,  namely,  more  of  the  same 


thing.  Steady  pressure,  unflinchingly  applied  for 

many  years,  would,  he  said,  ultimately  achieve 
the  end  Prince  von  Billow  is  a  proud  and 
complacent  victim  ol  a  prevalent  Prussian  dis- 
ease, Pokmophobia. 

Such  is,  in  meagre  outline,  the  history  of 
IVussia's  oppression  of  her  Polish  provinces, 
an  oppression  that  has,  since  1872.  grown  steadily 
more  severe,  and  that  has  been  a  callous  offense 
to  the  decently  humane  opinions  of  n.nn!  m  J. 
An  oppression  of  many  aspects,  two  features  uf 
the  odious  system  are  particularly  outstanding: 
the  attack  upon  the  Poles'  right  to  their  own 
land,  and  the  attack  np  -n  their  right  to  their 
own  language,  the  purpose  of  those  restrictions 
being  tlw  ultimate  extincticm  of  the  language  and 
the  universal  and  exclusive  use  of  Gemian. 

100,000  CHILDREN  CO  ON  STRIKE 

The  appropriate  climax  in  the  war  upon  the 
Polish   language    was  reached  in  the  first 

decade  of  the  twentieth  century.  As  early 
as  1872  the  process  of  expelling  Polish  from 
Polish  schools  had  begun,  as  we  have  seen. 

A  series  of  measures  passed  in  subsequent 
years  extended  the  prohibition  now  to  this, 
now  to  that  grade  of  instruction.  In  1887, 
Polish  was  even  suppressed  as  an  optional  sub> 
ject.  In  one  branch  of  the  school  work,  however, 
the  use  of  Polish  was  still  permitted,  namely,  m 
the  religious  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools. 
In  other  words  little  children  were  albwed  to 
repeat  their  catechism  and  to  nay  their  prayers 
in  their  mother  tongue.  In  the  year  1900  the 
last  finishing  touch  was  put  upon  this  series  of 
repressive  laws  and  ordinances.  The  children  of 
Posen  were  henceforth  required  to  repeat  the 
catechism  and  to  say  their  prayers  in  German,  al- 
though they  knew  the  language  only  slightly, 
if  at  all.  Constant  and  increasing  irritation  was 
the  result,  mounting  with  the  passing  \ears.  the 
Polish  clergy  taking  a  leading  part  against  re- 
quiring the  little  ones  to  leam,  as  they  expressed 
it,  "the  sacred  reltgkm  in  the  hateful  German 
language."  This  agitation  reached  its  ^u\\  fr'n^ 
tion  in  the  fall  of  1906  when  some  100,000  ciiU- 
dren  went  on  strike,  refusing  to  perfomi  their 
acts  of  devotion  in  a  foreign  tongue.  The  affair 
created  an  immense  sensation  in  Germany  and 
beyond.  "  1  he  tone  of  the  Polish  press  and 
cEer^,"  says  a  particulariy  careful  writ«r,  "be* 
came  exceedingly  bitter."  The  Prussian  officials 
were  compared  to  Herod  and  Pharaoh  and  they 
were  charged  with  misusing  religious  instruction 
for  political  purposes. 

The  children  were  heralded  as  martyrs  to  faith 
and  nation;  the  parents  were  promised  the  special 

protection  of  the  saints  against  the  Germanizing 
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of  their  children.   Prayers  were  said  for  the 

>iriking  h.A^  and  girls,  who  on  mOfC  than  one 
occasion  rnarchaJ  directly  from  the  school  to 
the  cliurch  where  a  mass  was  said  for  them.  Un- 
der such  urging,  the  youngsters  left  nothing  to 
be  desired  in  the  ardor  of  their  opposition,  greeting 
the  teacher  of  religion  with  Polish  songs  and 
tearing  up  their  German  catechisms,  strewing  the 
pieces  by  the  way. 

The  fury  of  the  Pan-Germanists  knew  no 
txmnds.  Their  policy  was  n<it  onl\  txlious  but  it 
was  ridiculous.  Not  since  Iht  children's  crusade 
of  the  Middle  Ages  had  there  been  anything  simi- 
lar in  F.urope.  The  folly  and  inhumanity  of  the 
Prussian  s>  stem  of  government  were  advertised 
in  a  striking  manner  to  all  the  world. 

The  Government,  however,  proceeded  against 
the  children*!?  strike  with  all  vi^or.  Corporal 
punishment,  severe  and  sometimes  gravely  in- 
jurious, was  resorted  to.  adding  to  the  infamy  of 
the  whole  proceeding.  Fines  and  terms  of  im- 
privmment  were,  upon  one  pretext  or  another, 
visited  upon  the  parents.  It  is  a  revolting  and 
degrading  chapter  of  history.  As  a  result  of 
this  vigorous  treatment,  however,  the  strike 
began  to  give  w.a\  and  b\  the  Easter  holiday  of 
1907  was  practically  suppressed,  leaving  behind 
a  bitter  heritage  of  hate,  which  will  bum  fiercely 
for  decades  in  the  eastern  provinces  when  the 
bu>s  and  girls  shall  have  become  men  and 
women. 

It  was  immediately  after  thb  that  compulsory 

dispossession  of  the  lands  of  the  Poles  was  voted 
by  the  Prussian  Parliament,  as  already  des- 
cribed. Prussia  wins  no  peaceful  victories  over 
her  subject  peoples. 

"OOULD  HAVE  MADE  POLES  LOYAL  SUBJECTS" 

The  policy  which  has  been  described,  of  Ger- 
manizing the  Poles  h  ouiranee,  by  replacing 
Polish  fanners  with  German  farmers,  and  rtf  forc- 
ing German  Kultur  upon  a  people  who  hated  it, 
did  not  escape  criticism  and  oppositioa  at  home. 
In  1909^  a  readution  condemning  the  policy  of  the 
Government  was  passed  in  the  Reichstag,  a  reso- 
lution as  futile,  however,  as  it  was  creditable. 
Professor  Delbrfick,  a  man  of  considerable  in- 
fluence over  public  opinion,  criticised  it  severely, 
taking  the  ground  that  a  modern  state  could  not 
resort  to  such  methods  and  remain  a  modern 
state.  The  Fratd^ufUr  Zeitung  reviewed  the 
whf  le  policy  with  scathing  denunciation,  declar- 
im:  thjt  it  was  defeatinp  the  very  ends  aimeti  at 
"A  iiumane.  moral  and  liberal  policy,"  said  this 
paper,  "would  in  the  195  years  since  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland,  not  have  denationalized  the  Poles, 
but  would  have  made  them  loyal  subjects  of  the 
Prussian  State.   The  Prussian  State  was  not 


capable  of  pursuing  any  such  largfr'hearted  ethical 
policy,  and  could  not  disentangle  itself  from  the 
military  conceptions  of  uniformity.  The  re- 
sult is  actually  a  suppressed  state  of  war,  sup- 
pressed only  by  the  iron  hand,  extending  over 
wide  territories  and  bringing  with  it  for  both  sides 
all  the  demoralizing  and  barbarizing  influences  of 
war." 

But  the  oppositbn  of  the  Reichstag  and  public 

opinion  only  bore  witness  to  the  humil  nTiriL  ini- 
potenceof  both.  The  Reichstag  and  public  opmiun 
were  not  and  never  have  been  the  governing 
foroec  of  Germany.  Both  are  merely  tderated 
as  long  as  they  content  themselves  with  word- 
mungering  and  do  not  attempt  to  thwart  the 
purposes  of  the  All-Highest  and  the  Quite  High. 
Whenever  th^  attempt  any  such  impertinence 
they  are  roundly  snubbed  and  summarilv  sent 
about  their  t^usmess.  I  he  servant's  busmess  is  to 
keep  himself  from  presumptuous  sins. 

Oppression,  similar  to  that  described  above,  has 
also  during  the  past  generation  been  practised 
in  Northern  Schleswig,  forcibly  annexed  to 
Prussia  in  1866.  By  the  Treaty  of  Prague  of  that 
year,  a  treaty  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  it 
was  provided  that  the  people  of  Northern  Schles- 
wig,  who  were  pure  Danes  and  spoke  the  Danish 
language,  should  have  the  ri^t  to  vote  as  to' 
whether  they  would  become  Prussians  or  remain 
within  the  Danish  Kingdom.  Twelve  years 
later  the  two  contracting  parties  agreed  to  annul 
this  article  of  the  treaty  and  the  consul- 
tation of  the  people  has  never  been  held.  Prus- 
sia and  Austria  have  kept  themselves  untainted 
by  the  prmciple  that  peoples  have  a  right  to 
determine  their  own  fate. 

In  this  case  the  fate  of  only  a  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  thousand  people  was  involved. 
This  was  an  easy  matter  to  regulate  by  a  govern- 
ment commanding  the  resources  of  forty  million 
and  it  was,  accordingly,  regulated  in  the  tradi- 
tional Prussian  fashion.  The  record  of  Ger- 
many in  AlsacC'LoiTaine  has  been  still  more 
shameless. 

It  did  not  require  the  revelations  of  this  war  to 
make  modern  Prussia  odious  to  all  those  who  love 
freedom  and  who  have  a  decent  regard  for  man- 
kind. Prussia's  methods  of  ruling  subject 
peoples  before  1014  are  conclusive  as  tn  the 
methods  that  will  be  employed  m  the  future 
should  Gennany  succeed  in  making  the  peace 
which  her  governing  classes  desire  and  intend  to 

make. 

l  hat  peace,  however,  she  never  will  make. 
Nor  should  ^  be  permitted  hmger  to  apply  her 

monstrous  s\'stem  of  misgovernmcnt  to  the  terri- 
tories that  belong  by  inalienable  right  lo  the 
Poles  and  Danes,  to  the  Alsatians  and  Lorramers. 
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A  Welcome  Return 

IN  JUNF.  ig\  ^.  the  World's  Work  printed  in 
this  editorial  department  the  statement  that 
its  Editor,  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  had  with- 
drawn from  all  connection  with  the  Wori  d'- 
Work,  to  undertake  the  task  of  representing  his 
country  at  the  Ck>urt  of  St.  James's. 

Now,  after  more  than  five  years  of  as  strenu- 
ous service  t'  nny  ambassador  has  ever  been 
called  upon  to  perform,  Mr.  Page  has  suffered  a 
nervous  breakdown  and  has  asked  to  be  rdieved 
by  his  Government.  When  these  lines  were  writ- 
ten, he  was  on  the  way  back  to  his  home. 

Mr.  Page  will  need  a  long  rest,  but hisassociates 
who  have  carried  on  the  magazine  during  his 
absence  abroad  hope  that  in  good  time  his 
editorial  pen  may  again  be  a  valued  feature  ai 
these  pages. 

We  are  sure  that  the  readers  of  the  World's 
Work  join  with  us  in  wishing  him  a  quick  return 
to  health  and  an  active  part  in  making  this 
magazine  more  worthy  to  do  its  best  in  these 
days  of  war.  The  Lotxlon  Times,  in  speaking  of 
Mr.  Page's  retirement,  says  that  in  going  he 
"leaves  nothing  but  kindness  and  affection  in 
the  hearts  of  his  hosts."  and  we.  his  country- 
men, shall  be  no  less  glad  to  welcome  him  home 
after  his  long  absence  in  which  he  has  served 
with  all  his  strength  and  power. 


A  Temporary  Absence 

MR.  ARTHUR  W.  PAGE,  editor  of  the 
World's  Woric  during  his  father's  ab- 
sence from  1913  until  recent  months,  has 
entered  the  service  of  his  country  abroad  and  has 
temporarily,  beginning  with  this  number,  severed 
all  his  connection  with  the  magazine  and  its 
editorial  policy. 


The  Laitcd  Slates  upon  a  War  Basis 

NOW  that  the  new  conscription  law  has  gone 
into  effect,  the  United  States  at  last  feels 
itsdf  definitdy  upon  a  war  basis.  We 
now  have  one  great,  overwhelming,  national  in- 
dustry, and  that  is  war.  The  political  campaign 
which  is  now  in  progress  illustrates  this  as  well 
as  every  other  manifestation  of  our  national  life. 
All  minor  political  issues  are  lost  in  our  na- 
tional contemplation  of  war.  The  only  point 
about  which  Republicans  and  I>emocrats  are 
quarreling  is  as  to  which  party  is  the  more  en- 
thusiastically devoted  to  this  absorbing  national 
enterprise.    No  candidate  dares  to  oppose  the  war 


itself;  the  only  point  involved  concerns  which 
political  party  is  the  more  competent  to  conduct 
it.  The  most  telling  account  one  candidate  can 
bring  against  his  opponent  is  proof  that  he  is  now 
or  at  some  time  has  been  lukewarm  in  supporting 
the  Allied  catise.  Certain  Senatorial  figures  who 
have  disappeared  from  the  scene,  such  as  Varda- 
maT^  of  .Mississippi  and  Hardwick  of  Georgia, 
almost  solely  because  their  record  in  supporting 
Present  Wilson's  policies  was  found  unsatis- 
factory, show  that  the  American  people  are 
not  disposed  to  stand  any  quibbling  on  this 
issue. 

True  to  the  traditions  of  a  democratic  state, 

America  has  been  slow  to  action,  but  now  that 
she  has  once  taken  her  stride,  she  is  piling  achieve- 
ment upon  achievement.  With  neariy  two  mil- 
lion men  in  France,  with  practically  five  milKoQ 
assured  by  the  first  of  next  juh'.  with  a  war 
budget  of  more  than  $25,000,000,000  for  this 
year,  we  are  rapidly  repelling  the  conviction  that 
the  democratic  system  is  necessarily  inefficient. 
The  figures  recently  published  by  our  War  De- 
partment are  fairly  staggering.  It  tells  us  that 
we.  are  now  turning  out  rifles  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  3,000.000  a  year — a  rate  that  is  constantly 
increasing — machine  guns  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
400,000  a  year.and  shells,  shrapnel. and  small  arms 
ammunition  in  corresponding  quantities.  It  is 
only  when  we  compare  this  production  with  that 
of  a  year  ago  that  the  figures  are  impressive. 
Thus  a  year  ago  we  were  making  85$  machine 
guns  a  month— now  we  are  making  B$,$oo  in 
the  same  period.  We  are  turning  out  264  000 
rifles  a  month  now  compared  with  13,000  in 
1917. 

With  practically  all  our  leadhig  colleges  trans- 
formed into  Army  posts,  with  every  man  from  18 
to  45  registerwl  for  military  service,  with  most  of 
our  industrial  plants  transformed  into  manufac- 
tories of  war  materials,  with  clubs. warehouses,  and 
miscellaneous  buildings  taken  every  day  for  hos- 
pitals, with  all  agencies  of  transportation  become 
avenues  of  traffic  leading  directly  to  the  front  in 
France,  with  almost  every  day  bringing  word  of 
some  new  and  inspiring  victory,  with  the  whole 
world,  which  only  two  years  ago  was  covertly 
sneering  at  the  United  States  for  evading  its 
obligations  as  a  free  people,  now  haiHng  this 
country  as  the  nation  that  has  turned  the  bal- 
ance to  the  skle  of  victory— <vrith  all  these  things 
we  can  say  that  at  last  America  has  found  her- 
self, that  we  arc  really  at  war.  The  finest  aspect 
of  it  all  is  that  wc  have  found  the  means  of  self- 
expression,  of  giving  scope  to  the  best  things 
in  the  national  character,  of  shovring  that  de- 
mocracy, far  from  beingthepowerless, inarticulate. 

aimless,  llabby  thing  that  its  enemies  have 
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charged,  really  has  the  power  o[  exerting  itself, 
and  of  making  all  its  fine  pretentbns  real  govern- 
ing forces  in  the  world  I'hree  or  four  years  agp 
many  Americans  found  that  their  countn,'  was  too 
big.  loo  extended,  too  tiUed  with  discordant  ele- 
ments, but  now  we  have  found  that  we  can  focus 
our  energies — can  concentrate  on  a  great  ^nd 
and  put  all  our  will-power  into  achieving  a  mighty 
purpose.  It  took  the  greatest  tragedy  in  history 
to  produce  the  finest  thing  in  history— an  ener- 
getic, determined,  efficient,  idealistic  dcm(xrac> 
— a  phenomenon  that  Has  come  to  life  in  England, 
France,  and  Italy  as  well  as  in  the  United  States; 
and  history  will  probably  decide  that  it  was 
worth  the  price. 


The  Wilson-Balfour  Basis  of  Peace 

IN  ins  speech  opening  the  Fourth  Lihert\- 
L.oan.  the  President  has  once  more  framed 
in  general  terms  the  causes  and  the  purposes 
of  the  war.  It  is  no  longer  a  war  of  statesmen; 
it  is  a  war  of  peoples.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  issues  with  which  the  war  began — and  various 
minds  interpret  them  in  various  ways — the  issues 
now  clearly  Stand  upon  the  surface.  We  are 
fiphtini;;  for  a  reorganization  <if  the  world  upon  the 
basis  of  justice  and  fair  dealing.  We  are  lighting 
against  the  mediaeval  and  dynastic  idea  that 
might  is  the  only  force  that  regulates  the  activities 
of  nations.  For  the  principles  of  Genghis  Khan 
and  Tamerlane  and  William  of  HohenzoUern, 
we  propose  to  establish  the  principles  of  the 
Declaratioa  of  Independence.  No  nation  is  to 
conquer  and  destroy  another  nation  simply 
because  it  has  the  power  to  do  so.  In  the  Stone 
Age,  the  physically  strong  individual  lorded  it  over 
the  weak  simply  by  virtue  of  his  strength;  he 
could  steal  his  property,  his  wife,  his  dauj^htcrs, 
anything  that  to  him  seemed  desirable;  the  recog- 
nition that  the  weak  have  rights  and  that  it  is 
the  dut\'  of  the  stron:;;  to  protect  them  in  these 
ripdits  is  practically  what  we  mean  b\  civiliza- 
tion. And  Mr.  \\  ilson  now  insists  that  this  prin- 
ciple be  applied  to  nations  as  wdl  as  to  individ- 
uals; just  as  a  code  of  laws  protects  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  weak  against  the  depredations  of 
the  strong  in  the  case  of  individuals,  so  shall  a 
code  of  international  law  similarly  protect  the 
weaker  nations  against  the  buccaneering  instincts 
of  the  stronger. 

Mr.  Wilson's  mechanism  for  this  new  interna- 
tional order  is  a  I  eague  of  Nations,  which  shall 
be  organized  at  the  Peace  Conference  and  which 
shall  even  include  our  present  enemies,  when 
defeat  has  reduced  them  to  a  chastened  state  of 
mind,  when  they  have  discarded  their  present 
"^tional  ideals,  when  they  are  reconciled  to 


abandoning  the  conception  that  controlled  na- 
tional conduct  in  the  twelfth  century  and  are 
ready  to  adopt  the  principles  that  regidate  it  in 
the  twentieth.  Mr.  Wilson  wisely  recognizes 
that  any  permanent  peace  must  be  guaranteed, 
and  by  this,  it  is  assumed,  he  proposes  that  the 
League  shall  possess  adequate  force  to  bring  to 
terms  any  recalcitrant  member,  and  force  in  the 
shape  of  warships  and  heavy  artillery.  The  rea- 
son for  the  necessity  of  such  a  guarantee  is  that, 
v.;!l  uut  it,  peace  "will  rest  in  part  upon  the  word' 
of  outlaws,"  and  because  "there  will  be  parties 
to  the  peace  whose  promises  have  proved  untrust- 
worthy," nations  which  have  shotwn  themselves 
to  be  "without  honor."  But  President  Wilson 
proposes  to  deal  even  with  such  nations  justly, 
and  he  takes  his  stand  against  any  economic  war- 
fare against  them,  "except  as  a  means  of  discipline 
and  control." 

All  thib.  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  most 
enlightened  opinion  of  the  world.  In  this  same 
speech  Mr.  Wilson  invites  the  leaders  of  other 
nations  to  add  their  views  to  his  own.  Mr. 
Balfour,  who  voices  the  public  opinion  of  England 
as  eloquently  as  Mr.  Wilson  voices  that  of  the 
United  States,  has  promptly  accepted  this  invi* 
tation. 

Mr.  Balfour  first  emphasizes  a  point  which  was 
implied  in  President  Wilson's  programme,  and 
which  is  found  in  many  other  of  tlw  President's 

speeches  on  the  war.  Before  any  peace  is  estab- 
lished and  any  League  of  Nations  is  formed,  Ger- 
many must  be  completely  and  overwhdmingly 
defeated  in  a  military  sense.    It  is  useless  to  argue 

with  Prussian  militarism:  the  only  thing  to  dn  is 
to  destroy  it.  Germany  embarked  upon  this 
great  adventure  for  the  express  purpose  of  extir> 
pating  civilization,  as  civilization  has  been  made 
by  such  nations  as  Enpland,  France,  the  United 
States,  and  Italy,  and  of  establishing  on  its  ruins 
the  new  worid  of  Hohenzolleraism.  To  crush 
comjiletel)'  such  conspirators  against  progress  is 
not  mereh  .m  .i.:t  of  justice;  it  i^  the  on1\'  wav  in 
which  we  can  preserve  the  uisutuiiuns  and  the 
state  of  society  which  we  have  so  tabfMiously 
constructed.  "Wc  are  all  a-reed  that  there 
can  be  no  peace  obtained  by  any  kind  of  bargain 
or  compromise  with  the  governments  of  the  Cen- 
tral Empires,"  says  Mr.  Wilstjn,  in  his  latest 
I.ibcrTy  Loan  address.  "In  order  to  make  the 
League  of  Nations  possible."  says  Mr.  Balfour, 
"victory,  and  complete  victory,  is  absolutely 
necessary.  .  .  .  Germany  can  only  be  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations  when  the  inter- 
national system  has  been  reformed  by  a  great 
and  wise  and  all-^bracing  peace,  and  that  can 
never  take  place  until  Germany  not  merely  has 

been  obliged  to  change  her  profession  of  Uith, , 
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but  until  Germany  finds  herseii  in  a  pubition  where 
an  her  dreams  of  Ivorld  domination  are  torn  te 
pieces  before  her  eyes. 

"  1  he  other  essential  preliminary  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  League  of  Nations,"  says  Mr.  Bal- 
four, "  is  the  definite  reorganization  of  the  world 
on  the  basis  of  freedom  of  peoples  and  of  national 
rights."    T  he  first  task  of  the  Peace  Conference 
will  be  to  undo  the  dimes  committed  in  the 
course  of  several  centuries  by  those  nations, 
mainly  Germany  and  Austria  and  Turkey,  that 
have  most  assiduously  practised  the  Rob  Roy 
theory  of  politics.  Mr.  Balfour  fortunately  be- 
comes specific,  and  in  doing  so  he  merely  cata- 
,  logues  once  more  the  most  important  of  the 
Fourteen  Terms  of  Peace  which  President  Wilson 
set  forth  last  Jantiary.   It  is  not  so  difficult  to 
draw  this  new  map  of  Europe,  if  we  intend  to  hold 
fast  to  the  principles  of  racial  homogeneity  and 
lutional  rights.   There  are  two  states  whose  very 
edstence  is  a  challenge  to  these  principles.  These 
are  Austria-Hungan,'  and  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Both  represent  no  idea  except  the  crushing  of 
other  peoples,  most  of  them  possessing  a  civiliza- 
tion superior  to  that  of  the  overlord.    .Mr.  Bal- 
four demands  the  extinction  of  both  of  these  em- 
pires.  There  can  be  no  permanent  peace  in  the 
wodd  as  long  as  they  exist.  Certainly  no  one 
who  reads  Mr.  Morgenthau's  article  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  World's  Work,  describing  the  T^irkish 
attitude  toward  subject  pec^les,  and  the  methods 
whidi  the  Turk  has  adopted  to  solve  his  Greek 
and  .\nnenian  problems,  can  be  reconciled  to  the 
continueti  existence  of  Turkey.     Mr  Balfniir 
nands  that  the  Polish  people  be  made  a  nation 
once  more,  that  Italians  outside  of  Italy  be  re- 
stored to  the  Italian  nation,  that  the  3,(X)o,ooo 
Greeks  who  are  not  nationally  a  part  of  Greece 
shall  resume  their  membership  in  the  Greek  state, 
that  all  the  Serbs  outside  of  Serbia  shall  be 
brought  under  the  national  banner,  that  Alsace- 
Lorraine  be  restored  to  France,  and  that  all  like 
in|ttstices  and  dimes  committed  in  the  past  shaH 
be  undone.   All  these  pcnnts  have  been  made 
befor*v  hut  since  the  day  is  evidently  rapidly 
approaching  when  the  statesmen  of  the  Allies 
will  have  to  deal  with  the  new  Europe  in  concrete 
terms,  they  cannot  be  discussed  by  reqwnstble 
statesmen  too  frequently. 

If  we  combine  the  Wilson  and  the  Balfour 
speeches,  ^refore,  we  shall  have  a  just  and  satis- 
factory  basis  for  a  permanent  peace.  The  several 
s»ep<:  w]]]  be  ns  follows:  First,  an  ovcrv-'hclming 
Allied  victory,  which  will  enable  us  to  impose 
upon  the  Cmtral  Empires  Bulgarian  terms  of 
peace — absolute  and  unconditional  surrender. 
Second,  the  reorganization  of  Europe  upon  the 
basis  of  racial  rights  and  aspirations.  Third, 


the  establishment  of  a  League  of  Nations  which, 
as  its  first  duty  and  obligation,  shall  preserve, 
if  necessary  by  force,  the  national  boundaries  and 
national  institutions  which  the  Peace  Conference 
has  settled  upon  as  representing  the  nearest  pos- 
sible approach  which  we  can  make  to  justice  in 
drawing  the  future  map  of  the  world  No  one 
believes  that  the  wisest  statesmen  could  make 
this  new  map  with  absolute  justice.  But  justice 
can  be  reached  within  the  bounds  of  human 
fallibility  And  when  the  work  is  completed  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  League  ot  Nations  to  say: 
"Here  is  the  best  possible  solutbn  that  we  can 
find  for  the  many  problems  which  are  presented 
by  the  minu,Iing  of  the  races  in  Europe.  The 
great  advantage  our  solution  presents  over  those 
attempted  m  the  past  is  that  we  have  really 

tried  Tri  settle  the  issues  with  justict-  nnd  fair 
dealing  as  our  motives.  We  have  not  been 
seeking  to  promote  the  aggrandizement  of  par- 
ticular dynasties  or  the  imperialistic  ambitions  of 
overweening  nations.  We  have  done  our  best 
to  give  the  world  a  democratic  peace.  This 
map,  therefore,  contains  the  future  boundaries  of 
Europe.  If  these  boundaries  are  changed  in  the 
future,  it  will  not  be  done  by  one  nation  or  a  par- 
ticular group  of  nations— it  will  be  done  by  the 
supreme  tribunal  of  the  League  of  Nations,  after 
a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  points  involved. 
Any  nation  that  attempts  to  interfere  with  this  re- 
organization will  do  so  at  its  penl." 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  basis  of  permanent 
peace.  Such  a  league  would  have  seemed  a 
dream  five  years  as^o,  but,  in  view  of  all  that  has 
happened  in  that  period  and  the  new  train  of 
thou^t  upon  which  mankind  has  embarked,  it 
strikes  the  niri=;r  h.ird-hcaded  statesmen  tO^y 
as  something  entirely  practicable. 


The  Old  Bulgaria  and  the  New 

THE  last  nation  to  join  the  Central  Powers 
in  thdr  onslau^t  on  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind was  Bul^uia.  Bulgaria's  adhesion 

to  the  Germanic  cause  was  one  of  the  most  shame- 
ful episodes  in  modern  history.  It  is  doubtful, 
indeed,  if  all  history  contains  any  proceeding 
more  cymal  and  moie  base.  The  stoiy  of  the 

Bulgarian  nation  supplied  the  reason  for  as- 
suming that  Bulgaria's  sympathies  would  inev- 
itably go  with  the  Entente.  For  many  centuries 
the  Bulgars  had  had  no  independent  existence. 

The  old  kingdom  of  the  Bulgars  passed  under  the 
heel  of  the  Turk  as  long  ago  as  1396,  and  for  five 
hundred  years  this  peopte.  had  suffered  all  the 

agonies  that  were  necessarily  a  part  of  Turkish 
rule.  In  1876,  the  intolerable  oppression  of  the 
Ottoman  produced  a  slight  revolt.    Ihe  world 
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has  not  yet  recoverad  from  the  horrors  that  ac- 
companied the  suppression  of  this  nationalistic 
spirit.  The  "Bulgarian  atrocities"  fill  a  chapter 
all  by  themsdves  in  the  history  of  fiendish  cruelty, 
approached  only  by  the  more  recent  martyrdom 
of  Armenia.  Bulgaria,  amid  all  her  sufferings, 
then  looked  forth  to  the  world  for  help  against 
her  age-long  tormentors.  Germany  and  Austria 
made  no  response.  Fngland,  France,  and  Russia 
proved  to  be  her  only  friends.  The  atrocities 
led  Russia  to  declare  war  on  lurkey,  and  the 
result  of  this  war  was  the  creation  of  the  modem 
Bulgarian  nation. 

Had  Cuba,  after  the  United  States  had  entered 
the  war,  joined  the  Central  Powers  and  declared 
war  upon  the  nation  that  had  liberated  her  from 
Spain,  we  should  have  !™  ked  upon  this  as  an 
act  of  almost  unexampled  ingratitude.  But  this 
would  not  have  been  comparable  to  Bulgaria's 
ingratitude  to  Russia,  for  the  sufferings  from 
which  we  rescued  Cuba  were  slight  when  com- 
pared with  those  from  which  Russia  had  rescued 
this  Balkan  people.  And  the  particularly  dis* 
graceful  part  of  this  betrayal  was  that  Bulgaria 
threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Turkey,  the  nation 
that  for  centuries  had  plundered  and  oppressed 
her,  that  had  tortured  her  men  and  ravished  her 
women.  Yet  this  international  epis4ide  served 
one  useful  purpose.  It  seems  improbable  that  it 
was  really  the  free  expression  of  the  Bulgarian 
people.  Bulgaria  was  placed  in  the  light  ci  a 
traitor  among  the  nations  mainly  because  she 
had  a  German  princeling  as  her  Czar.  Ferdinand 
of  Coburg  was  the  complete  embodiment  of  Ger- 
man statecraft  and  German  dynastic  morals. 
An  adept  in  the  philosophy  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  he  believed  that  "if  a  sovereign  remember 
that  he  is  a  Christian,  he  is  tost."  In  Ferdinand's 
eye  a  king  has  no  morals,  no  sense  of  decency  or  of 
gratitude;  it  is  his  duty  to  cheat,  to  lie,  to  deceive, 
to  betray,  and  to  be  dishonorable  in  all  public 
and  private  rdations,  so  k>ng  as  this  kind  of  con- 
duct promotes  the  development  of  his  "  House." 
The  Bulgarian  nation  is  only  fortv  \  pars  old;  it, 
therefore,  has  not  developed  sullicieniiy  to  create 
the  mechanism  of  a  strong,  popular  will  that  can 
direct  public  policy  aj^ainst  the  selfish  schemes  of 
an  intriguing  sovereign.  In  all  probability  the 
sympathies  of  the  Bulgarian  masses,  like  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  Greek  electorate,  were  with  the 
Entente.  'It  is  at  least  charitable  to  believe  that 
it  was  a  conscienceless  autocratic  king  who  com- 
pelled the  Bulgarians  to  take  the  field  against  the 
very  political  ideals  that  had  freed  them  from 
century-old  oppression>and  that  had  made  them  a 
nation. 

But  now  Bulgaria,  which  was  the  last  to  johi 
the  Central  Powers,  is  the  first  to  abandon  them. 


Three  years  ago  Bulgaria,  by  her  act,  told  the 
world  that  she  believed  that  the  Central  Powers 
were  to  win.  She  now  gives  her  opinion,  even 
more  eloquently,  that  the  Central  Powers  are  to 
lose.  She  places  herself  unreservedly  on  the  side 
of  the  Entente  nations  to  do  with  her  as  they  will. 
What  will  be  her  future?  That  the  Coburg 
dynasty  will  vanish  from  Bulgaria  may  be  taken 
for  granted.  It  is  tn  be  h.  ped  that  the  substitute 
will  be  a  Bulgarian  republic,  just  as  there  should 
be  a  Greek  republic,  a  Jugoslav  republic,  and  a 
Rumanian  republic  in  the  Balkans.  That  the 
Bulgarian  nation  will  survive,  possibly  as  an 
even  larger  Bulgaria  than  the  present  one,  is  in- 
evitable. The  cardinal  principle  of  the  Entente 
contention  is  that  the  several  races  of  the  earth 
shall  each  have  the  right  to  an  independent,  nat- 
ional existence.  Bulgaria  is  a  nation  in  all  senses 
of  the  word,  and  the  Bulgarian  people,  therefore, 
have  every  right  to  develop  in  accordance  with 
their  national  genius  Whether  the  new  Bulgaria 
shall  comprise  Macedonia,  or  a  part  of  it,  is  a 
point  to  be  decided  in  accoidance  with  the  same 
principle.  At  present  Bulgaria's  defection  is  a 
great  boon  to  the  Allies  in  a  military  sense;  the 
future  of  the  nation,  and  its  territorial  limitations, 
are  matters  to  be  decided  according  to  the  princi- 
|)les  that  shall  govern  the  organization  of  the  new 
Europe. 

»   

Finis  to  Pan-Germania 

THE  unconditional  surrender  of  Bulgaria, 
and  the  rapidly  crumbling  power  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  bring  to  an  end  the 
grandiose  enterprise  that  led  to  the  present  war. 
The  ambition  of  the  Kaiser  to  construct  a  great 
Oriental  Empire  really  marks  the  separatkm  of  ^ 
the  new  Germany  from  the  old.  Bismarck 
had  never  imagined  Germany  as  anything  but  a 
European  i'ower,  and  his  famous  remark  about 
the  Balkan  territories,  that  they  were  "not  worth 
the  bones  of  a  single  Pomeranian  grenadier,"  really 
pictured  the  attitude  of  the  old  Germany  toward 
schemes  of  foreign  aggrandizement.  When  the 
present  Kaiser  came  to  the  throne,  in  1888,  the 
attitude  (jf  Germany  toward  external  enterprises 
changed.  I  he  following  year  the  Emperor  went 
to  Athens  to  attend  the  wedding  of  his  sister 
Sophia  to  Constantine — a  royal  couple  who  have 
figured  much  in  recent  historv'.  The  Kaiser 
seized  this  opportunity  to  visit  the  Sultan  at 
Constantinople — the  first  time  that  any  European 
sovereign  had  paid  such  an  honor  to  the  descen- 
dant of  the  Osmans.  Evidently  it  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  Germanic  intellect  began  to 
nifiUnate  on  the  decadent  Turkish  Empire  and 
especially  on  its  rich  but  neglected  provinces  in 
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Asia  Minor  and  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valleys. 
Nine  years  later  the  Emperor  made  his  spectacu- 
lar pilgrimage  to  Constantinople.  Jcni  alcm  and 
Mecca,  thus  becoming  "Hadji"  Nsiiliam  and 
the  self-cnnstitoted  ''protedXH*  of  300.aoo.ooo 
Moslems."  Meanwhile  German  scientists  had 
visited  Mesopotamia,  examined  its  agricultural 
possibilities,  and  selected  it  as  a  fruitful  coloniza- 
tkm  field  for  thrifty  Germans.  German  pditical 
savants,  such  as  Paul  Rohrbach,  began  to  preach 
the  doctrine  of  "Hamburg  to  Bagdad."  and  in  a 
few  years  work  was  begun  on  this  railroad,  largely 
a  German  enterprise. 

When  Turke>  entered  the  bosom  of  Germanw 
in  N<  ivembrr  ifi!}  all  these  Cjerman  plans  seemed 
to  have  achieved  success.    Vet  it  was  not  until 
Bulgaria  joined  the  Central  Powers,  in  October, 
1915,  that  the  Pan-German  scheme  blossomed 
into  full  bloom.    Bulgaria's  accession  meant 
that  the  Allies'  attempt  to  capture  Constantinople 
and  open  the  Dardanelles    thus  driving  a  wedge 
between  Turkey  and  her  Allies — would  fail, 
for  now  Turkey,  which  had  had  to  keep  a  large 
army  on  the  Bulgarian  frontier,  could  concentrate 
her  entire  forces  in  repelling  the  Franco-British 
attack  on  Gallipoli,    It  also  meant  that  Serbia 
would  be  overwhelmed.   These  events  rapidly 
followed  and  German  influence  extended  from 
the  North  Sea  through  the  Balkans,  included  all 
of  Asia  Minor  and  almost  all  of  the  Ottoman 
territory  to  Bagdad.   The  Allies  and  the  Amer- 
ican public  awoke  to  the  dan^rs  of  this  Pan- 
German  scheme  only  after  it  had  become  a 
practical  reality.    Man>'  voices,  particularl\  that 
of  M.  Andre  Chcradame,  now  began  eloquently 
to  point  out  what  this  success  implied.   Why  was 
it  a  greater  evil,  it  might  be  asked,  for  Germany 
to  dominate  the  decrepit  Ottoman  Empire  than 
for  England  to  dominate  India?  Doubtless 
German  enterprise  could  transform  the  neglected 
dominions  of  the  Sultan  into  thriving  agricultural 
and  industrial  fields,  would  not  mankind  be  a 
gainer  from  such  development? 

To  all  these  pleas  there  was  one  sufficient 
answer  We  may  admit,  if  we  please,  that 
England's  control  of  India  is  an  injustice;  but 
one  thing  we  cannot  claim— it  does  not  imperil 
the  peace  and  independence  of  the  world,  even 
civilization  itself.  Should  England  train  her 
100,000,000  male  subjects  in  India  into  goose- 
Stepping  soldiers,  and  use  them  as  an  aggressive 
force  with  which  to  subjugate  mankind,  England's 
retention  of  India  would  imperil  the  world. 
That  is  precisely  what  Germany  would  do  if  she 
oontrolled  India.  And  that  is  the  first  use  she 
would  ma'  ..  •  f  the  Balkan  nations  and  the  mis- 
cellaneous peoples  who  inhabit  the  lands  that 
each  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Persian 


Gulf.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  world  would 
receive  with  apprdiension  this  extension  of 
Germanic  influence  to  the  east,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  Bulgaria's  surrender  means  so  much 
for  the  future  peace  of  mankind.  Now  once 
more  Bulgaria  and  Serbia  lie,  like  huge  basticms, 
athwart  German>'s  progress  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  As  a  menace  to  civilization,  the  Kaiser's 
Far-Eastern  Empire  is  as  dead  as  Alexander  the 
Great's. 


America  Committed  to  the  Disruption  of 

.Austria-Hungary 

I^KESIDENT  WILSON'S  recognition  of 
Chechoslovakia,  following  similar  recog- 
nition by  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy,  means  that  a  new  nation  has  been  born 
into  the  world.  It  also  means  that  an  ancient 
empire  has  ceased  to  exist.  At  first  these  may 
seem  rather  startling  statements.  There  is  to- 
day no  such  political  entity  as  that  whose 
existence  our  President  has  technically  ac- 
knowledged. There  is.  moreover,  a  pditical 
organization  known  as  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire,  containing  a  population  of  50.000,000, 
a  reigning  dynasty  that  prides  itself  on  its  ex- 
clusiveness  and  antiquity,  an  extensive  if 
materially  weakened  military  organization,  and 
a  detailed,  administrative  and  bureaucratic 
system.  Yet  it  is  just  as  inevitable  Uui  Czecho- 
slovakia— perhaps  not  under  that  name-^ill 
appear  on  the  new  map  of  Europe  as  that 
Austria-Hungary  will  disappear.  Ihe  recogni- 
tion of  this  new  state  will  necessarily  lead  to  the 
similar  recognition  of  the  new  nation  of  Jugo- 
slavia. Just  as  inevitably  the  extreme  eastern 
segment  of  Hungary,  known  as  I  ransylvania. 
will  become  a  part  of  the  new  Rumania  and 
that  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire, 
known  as  Galicia,  will  automatically  become  a 
part  of  the  newly  constituted  Poland.  After 
these  changes  have  been  made  two  compact 
and  homogeneous  countries  will  be  left.  One 
of  them  is  Hungary;  the  other  is  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Austria,  both  these  states  are  en- 
titled to  an  independent  existence  for  precisely 
the  same  reason  that  Poland, Serbia,  and  Bohemia 
can  rightly  claim  their  own;  that  is,  nature  her- 
self, and  not  the  aruiicial  processes  of  conquest, 
usurpatkm,  and  dynastic  villainies,  has  made 
them  political  and  racial  and  linguistic  entities. 

I  his  is  not  the  time,  however,  to  draw  the 
boundaries  and  determine  the  institutions  of 
the  new  states  that  are  to  rise  in  Central  Europe. 
I  hi-  nil-important  point  at  tliis  moment  is  that 
the  American  Government,  by  recognizing  the 
Czechoslovaks,  has  taken  a  stand  that  means 
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the  dissolution  of  the  Austro-Uungarian  Empire. 
So  far  as  an  oilicial  attitude  is  concerned  that 
break-up  has  already  begun.  At  first  there 
seems  something  almost  brutal  in  thus  calmly 
proposing  the  extinc.ion  of  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe.  Yet  a  little  knowledge  of 
history  will  promptly  dissipate  any  such  qualms. 
When  we  glance  at  the  map,  that  expanse  in 
the  middle  of  Fun  pe  lfx)ks  like  a  real  nation, 
as  much  a  nation  ai  Lngland,  or  France,  or 
Spain,  or  Italy.  Yet  it  is  not  a  nation  at  all; 
it  never  has  been  one  and  it  never  will  be  one. 
It  is  merely  the  product  of  a  series  of  political 
crimes,  extending  over  centuries,  and  its  existence 
is  a  constant  challenge  to  democracy  and  to  the 
principles  of  freedom.  It  has  ri«;en  on  the  dead 
bodies  of  other  nations,  it  has  nourished  by 
plundering  subject  peoples  and  suppressing,  by 
the  most  inhuman  methods,  all  the  instincts 
and  ambitions  of  free  men.  Its  death  means 
that  these  peoples,  who  have  been  almost  in- 
articulately struggling  for  expression  for  centu- 
ries, will  once  more  come  to  life. 

By  recognizing  one  of  these  peoples,  Mr. 
Wilson  has  thus  sounded  the  issue  of  the  whole 
war.  He  has  shown  concretely  what  he  means 
by  his  declaration  that,  in  the  settlement  of 
this  gigantic  contest,  justice  and  right  shall 
prevail,  and  that,  as  a  conclusion  to  a  peoples' 
war,  we  shall  have  a  peoples'  peace. 


Germany's  Last  Remaining  Weapon 

4S  THE  German  armies  are  beaten  back 

/\  to  their  own  country,  more  than  a  great 
iV  militar)'  power  is  disappearing  from  the 
scene — a  national  ideal,  an  autocratic  system  is 
vanishing  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  All  the 

things  which  we  comprehend  under  the  name  of 
Kaiserism  arefighting  their  last  battle  for  existence. 
A  defeated  and  humiliated  Germany  means  the 

end  of  the  royal  brigands  whose  wild  ambitions 
have  plunged  their  country  into  the  greatest  abyss 
into  which  any  nation  has  ever  sunk.  At  last 
it  is  true  that  the  Kaiser  is  fighting  a  defensive 
war — a  war  of  defense  against  an  outraged  civiliza- 
tion which  is  determined  to  destroy  the  evil  thing 
that  has  transformed  the  world  into  a  place  of 
horror. 

Is  it  to  be  expected,  under  these  circumstances, 
that  this  monster  will  leave  unused  any  method 
that  may  prolong  its  existence,  that  may  even 
save  it  from  the  avenging  forces  that  arc  every 
da\-  inc-tMsing  in  strength?*  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  German  retreat  from  Belgium  and 
northern  France  arouses  such  wkie-spread 
anxiety.  When  Germany  withdrew  from  the  area 
of  the  Somme,  after  the  disastrous  campaign  of 


1916,  she  gave  some  inkling  of  what  she  under- 
stood by  a  Hindenburg  retreat.  But  this  section 
of  France  presented  only  a  few  opportunities 

compared  with  those  afforded  by  Belgium.  Ger- 
many's retreat  here  will  cross  many  of  the  world's 
most  bcauiil  ul  and  historic  cities — Bruges,  Ghent, 
Brussels,  Antwerp,  Li^ge.  Namur.  to  mention 
onI>  a  few.  In  these  places  the  Kaiser  possesses 
splendid  hostages;  it  is  not  unlikeK  that  the 
perverted  (ierman  mind  will  see  in  them  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  more  favorable  peace  than 
the  military  situation  would  warrant  It  is  not 
inconceivable  that  he  may  propose  terms  of 
peace  which  the  Allies  must  accept  under  threat 
of  making  a  waste  <4  Belgium,  with  all  its  beauti- 
ful cities  and  historic  and  architectural  treasures. 
Had  the  Kaiser  succeeded  in  overrunning  and 
occupying  France,  as  he  expected  to,  it  was  his 
plan  to  answer  the  British  naval  blockade  by 
starving  the  wh'  le  French  nation,  and  the  mind 
that  could  conceive  this  kind  of  warfare  will  not 
stop  at  destroying  Belgium,  if  thereby  it  can 
obtain  peace  terms  that  will  not  mean  national 
ruin.  It  would  be  the  last  weapon  of  a  dying 
autocracy. 

This  is  a  contingency  for  which  the  Allies  must 

prepare.  Germany  must  be  informed  that  an\- 
destruction  wreaked  by  her  retreating  arnn  will 
be  paid  for  in  kind.  For  every  city  destroyed, 
a  German  city  will  be  destroyed,  for  every  cathe- 
dral dynamited,  a  German  cathedral  will  be 
dynamited,  for  every  French  and  Belgian  farm- 
house destroyed,  a  German  farmhouse  will  be 
destroyed,  for  every  fruit  tree  cut  down,  a  German 
fruit  tree  will  be  cut  down,  for  ever>'  mediaeval  • 
castle  which  is  demolished,  a  castle  along  the 
Rhine  will  be  «acted  in  reprisal.  This  is  the 
only  possible  way  of  preventing  the  depredations 
which  the  German  army  chieftains  are  unques- 
tionably meditating  at  the  present  moment. 
Since  the  Allies  began  bombarding  the  German 
towns  along  the  frontier,  there  have  been  far 
fewer  .-lir  raids  on  London  and  Paris.  The  Ger- 
man mind  understands  only  one  form  of  suasiun, 
and  that  is  definite  action. 


Insurance  Money  to  Stimulate 
Farm  Production 

THE  two  hundred  and  forty  life-insurance 
companies  in  the  United  States  are  trus- 
tees for  six  billion  dollars  of  the  people's 
savings,  which  they  hold  to  mature  fifty  million 
in5urance  policies.  This  monev  is  invested  in 
bonds,  in  real-estate  mortgages,  and  about  1$  . 
per  cent,  of  it  is  lent  back  to  policy  Haiders. 
More  than  a  third  is  invested  in  loans  on  farms 
and  other  real  estate;  the  percentage  of  these  to 
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the  total  hav  ing  grown  in  recent  years.  Recently 
the  Assodation  of  Life  (nsurance  Presidents 

separated  thefigures  for  farm  and  other  real-estate 
mortgages  and  this  compilation  shows  how  the 
companies,  through  their  farm  loans,  have  helped 
to  increase  food  production  since  the  war  started. 

The  figures  for  165  companies  show  that  be- 
tween December  31,  1914.  and  the  end  of  191O, 
these  companies  increased  their  outstanding 
farm  loans  by  $190, 1 61, 000,  or  29  per  cent.  Dur- 
ing that  same  period  their  loans  nn  other  real 
estate  fell  off  2  per  cent.;  their  gains  in  bond  hold- 
ings was  i6|  per  cent.  In  the  first  nine  months  of 
1917  the  new  faxm  loans  made  by  1 59  companies 
were  $200,000,000;  the  maturities  for  that  period 
are  not  given.  The  fact  is  brought  out  that  93 
per  cent,  of  the  increase  in  farm  loans  in  1916 
over  !9i4,  and  94  per  cent,  of  the  new  loans  cjf 
1917,  are  located  in  nineteen  states  which  prtxiuce 
nearly  75  per  cent,  of  the  country's  essential 
food  crops  and  80  per  cent,  of  the  food  live  stock 
of  the  countr>'.  Thus  are  the  insurance  com- 
panies, by  loaning  funds  in  territories  where 
food  production  can  best  be  increased,  helping 
to  win  the  war. 

The  farm  mortgage  has  become  a  sign  of  pros- 
perity. Iowa,  which  has  the  largest  farm  pro- 
duction of  any  state,  has  also  the  largest  per- 
centage of  its  farms  mortgaged  Mil  tiL  greatest 
amount  of  farm  loans  outstanding.  Life  insur- 
ance company  loans  on  the  farms  ot  that  state 
are  nearly  three  times  what  th^  are  in  any  other 
state;  and  more  than  51  per  cent  of  Iowa's 
farms  are  mortgaged. 


New  Yjrk  s  Choice  of  Governors 

WI-'RE  not  the  interests  <if  Americans 
so  largely  absorbed  111  international 
affairs,  an  event  that  is  taking  place 
in  New  York  State  would  enlist  the  widest 
popular  attention.  Elections  in  the  largest 
American  commonwealth  always  have  an  interest 
that  extends  far  beyond  its  borders,  and  this 
is  particularly  the  case  this  sear  V<,r  New 
York  is  facing  in  a  new  form  its  perennial  pro- 
blem of  good  or  bad  government.  The  Repub- 
licans have  renominated  for  the  governorship  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Whitman,  who  has  already  served 
two  terms.  As  Governor,  Mr.  Whitman  has 
been  an  indifferent  success.  Perhaps  no  career 
in  recent  years  has  illustrated  so  distressingly  the 
extent  to  which  an  itching  for  political  promotion 
can  so  warp  the  character  of  a  public  man.  Mr. 
Whitman  has  ability  as  an  administrator  and 
a  genuine  desire  to  do  his  duty  by  his  state. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  suspicion  concerning 
his  honesty  as  a  private  citizen  or  as  a  public 


ofTiciai.  As  District-Attorney  of  New  York 
County,  he  rendered  valuable  service  in  break- 
ing up  criminal  gangs  and  in  bringing  to  justice 
men  who  expected  to  escape  punishment  through 
puliiical  inlluence.  His  work  in  apprehending 
and  sending  to  execution  the  gangsters,  headed 
by  the  Police  l  ieutenant,  Becker,  who  had 
murdered  the  gambler,  Rosenthal,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  services  rendered  by  any  public 
man  in  recent  years;  it  practically  destroyed 
the  subterranean  association  which  had  existed 
for  a  long  time  between  a  certain  element  in  the 
New  York  Police  Department  and  the  criminal 
classes  and  so  paved  the  way  for  the  great  reforms 
accomplished  by  the  late  Mayor  Mitchel.  As 
Governor,  Mr.  Whitman  has  many  achieve- 
ments to  his  credit,  notably  his  work  in  reforming 
the  state's  penal  institutions,  and  his  patriotic 
efforts  to  improve  the  state's  military  efficiency. 

But  Mr.  Whitman's  great  shortcoming  as  a 
county  and  a  state  official  has  always  been  his 

tendency  to  regard  his  present  office  as  the  step- 
ping stone  to  a  higher  one,  and  use  the  patron- 
age for  promoting  his  poliucai  ambitions.  No 
secret  is  made  of  the  fact  that  he  is  now  interested 
in  his  reelection  to  a  third  term  as  governor, 
chiefly  because  he  hopes  that  it  will  lead  to  his 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  1920.  His 
career  naturally  causes  the  suspicion  that,  if 
elected,  he  will  use  the  olTice  to  advance  these 
aspirations.  That  there  is  a  tendency  in  New 
York  to  resent  this  attitude  is  not  surprising. 
New  York  State  has  a  poputatk>n  larger  than 
that  of  many  European  countries;  its  wealth  is 
incalculable  and  its  activities,  political,  social, 
and  economic,  now  reach  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  now  facing  probably  the  two  most 
momentou':  ve^rs  in  its  history.  Certainly  here 
is  an  opportunity  great  enough  to  absorb  the 
energies  of  the  most  capable  man  and  to  satisfy 
the  ambition  of  the  most  aspiring.  No  man 
can  satisfactorily  perform  his  functitms  in  this 
great  ofiice,  if  he  has  his  eyes  constantly  turned 
in  the  directioti  of  \\  ashington. 

Yet  the  alternative  to  Mr.  Whitman  is  so 
discouraging  that  the  present  Governor  will 
probably  be  reelected.  His  Democratic  oppon- 
ent, Mr.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  is  in  some  ways  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  even  brilliant  figures 
in  the  state.  His  history  is  of  that  engaging 
kind  which  appeals  to  democratic  Americans. 
The  son  of  poor,  Irish  immigrants,  Mr.  Smith  was 
born  and  spent  his  early  life  in  the  congested 
East  Side  of  New  York  City;  his  natural  gift  for 
popularity,  his  keenness  of  mind,  his  industry, 

and  his  genuine  interest  in  public  matters  long 
since  made  him  a  d<iniin.int.  p' 'liticil  figure  in 
his  native  city.    His  menial  qualities  far  tran- 
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scend  those  of  the  usual  machine  politician.  In 
the  recent  constitutional  convention  in  New 

York,  Mr.  Smith  showed  a  grasp  of  constitu- 
tional complexities  and  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  poHticai  history  and  social  problems  that 
called  forth  a  public  tribute  from  Elihu  Root. 
Mr.  Smith  likewise  enin  ,  s  a  high  reputation  for 
personal  honesty.  Yet  m  his  speech  accepting 
his  nomination  he  unconsciously  mentioned  the 
one  point  that  will  make  it  all  but  impossible 
for  New  York  State  to  accept  him  as  Governor. 
This  was  the  sixteenth  time,  he  said,  that  he 
had  been  nominated  for  public  office.  All  his 
life  Mr.  Smith  has  been  an  oflice-holiter;  he  has 
practically  never  had  an\'  other  occupation: 
and  all  his  offices — as  well  as  his  present  nomina- 
tion for  the  governorship — he  has  received  as 
gifts  from  Tammany  Hall.  It  strains  credulity 
to  believe  that  any  man  could  have  received  so 
many  favors  from  this  organization  without 
accepting  its  dictates.  When  reduced  to  his 
natural  elements,  therefore,  .Mr.  Smith  is  one 
thing  only — he  is  Tammany  Hall's  candidate 
for  the  governorship.  He  js  the  agent  through 
whom  Charles  F.  Murphy  expects  to  lay  hands 
on  the  offices  and  administrative  departments 
of  the  richest  state  in  the  Union.  In  only  one 
way  can  Mr.  Smith  appear  before  the  public 
in  any  other  light,  and  t>  u  is  by  a  statement 
repudiating  Tammany  and  all  its  work.  Unless 
M/.  Smith  takes  this  position  unequivocally, 
there  seems  little  likelihood  that  New  York  will 
surrender  it  u  <vernorship  to  an  organization 
whose  one  rule  of  being  it  is  to  plunder  and  to 
betray. 


"Pirates  of  Promotion"— In  the 
Partial-Payment  Plan 

SINCE  the  article  in  the  "Pirates  of  Pro- 
motion" series  which  appears  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  World's  Work  was  written,  the 
fiscal  Service  Corporation,  of  681  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  has  been  flooding  the  mails  with 
appealing  "literature"  to  induce  people  to  bu> 
stocks  through  it  on  the  partial-payment  plan. 
While  this  series  is  not  meant  to  be  a  catalogue  of 
the  pirates— there  are  too  many  of  them  to  be 
covered  in  such  a  series — yet  this  new  concern  has 
such  a  convincing  scheme  for  parting  people  from 
their  money  and  ample  financial  backing  to  give 
it  wide  publicity,  that  it  seems  well  to  mention  it 
in  connection  with  this  month's  article  which  deals 
particularly  with  the  partial-payment  business. 
Furthermore,  it  shows  a  general  tendency  in  the 
field  of  get-rich-quick  fmance  to  which  public 
attention  should  be  called. 
The  man  in  active  charge  of  this  new  concern, 


who  gives  his  name  as  Henry  Pommery,  is  Harry 
K.  Pommeroy.  alias  Wolf,  who  was  arrested  in 

1914.  charged  with  grand  larcenx  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  a  miniPL!  claim  to  3  New  York 
doctor.  He  forfeited  ban  and  was  arrested  twice 
afterward,  but  the  case  never  came  to  trial,  for  the 
doctor,  who  had  left  the  state,  decided,  after 
he  had  received  a  visit  from  Pommery,  that  he 
did  not  care  to  come  back  and  testify  against 
him.  Repeated  requests  from  the  New  York 
County  District  Attorney's  Office  failed  to  con- 
vince the  doctor  that  he  should  assist  the  officers 
of  the  law  in  prosecuting  Pommery.  Another  of 
Pommery's  adventures  in  the  field  of  get-rich- 
quick  finance  was  as  an  agent  with  E.  M.  Fuller 
and  others  in  the  sale  of  Pulitzer  Publishing  Com- 
pany stock.  The  details  of  that  case  are  given 
in  E.  M.  Fuller's  record,  on  page  32.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  know  that  the  man  who  was  reputed  to 
be  backing  Pommery  financially  at  the  time  of 
his  arrest,  is  the  same  man  who  is  understood 
to  be  back  of  this  new  Fiscal  Service  Corporation, 
and  is  also  one  of  the  principal  characters  in  this 
month's  article. 

So  when  new  investors,  who  have  learned  that 
they  can  save  to  buy  Liberty  Bond?  on  the  partial- 
payment  plan,  read  the  story  of  how  one  man  ran 
§115  and  $25  a  month  into  $10,5 n. 82  in  ten  years 
by  the  Fiscal  Service  plan,  as  told  in  the  book 
being  distributed  b>'  the  concern,  they  should  not 
lose  sight,  in  their  desire  to  emulate  this  mythical 
man,  of  the  most  important  sentence  in  the  whole 
book:  "There  are  houses  in  the  business  of  sdling 
stocks  and  bonds  on  the  partial-payment  plan 
which  are  undoubtedly  responsible;  unquestion- 
ably also,  others  are  utteriy  unfit  by  training, 
responsibility,  and  intention,  and  in  financial 
transactions  you  should  be  sure."  The  emphasis 
is  properly  placed  by  the  concern  itself;  and  when 
the  investor  in  a  later  mail,  receives  word  that  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  Government  bonds  are 
"deposited"  snmo-Ahere  for  his  protection,  he 
can  be  sure  that  tiiey  are  there  as  additional  bait 
to  lure  him  on.  The  fact  that  those  back  of 
the  concern  own  that  amount  of  bonds  shows  him 
how  profitable  the  get-rich-quick  game  has  been 
in  recent  years. 

The  fact  that  these  successful  pirates  of  pro- 
motion are  turning  to  the  partial-payment  field, 
indicates  what  may  be  expected  of  others  of  their 
kind.  A  reason  for  this  is,  of  course,  to  be  found 
in  the  increased  efforts  of  the  Capital  Issues 
Committee  in  Washington  to  stop  the  flotation 
of  issues  which  are  incompatible  with  the  na- 
tbnal  interest.  The  growing  demand  for  fadli- 
ties  for  buying  securities  by  small  payments  also 
explains  why  these  shrewd  merchants  are  gping 
into  that  field. 
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Their  activities  are  especially  pernicious  at  this 
time  of  Nsar  financing,  as  they  are  devoting  par- 
ticular attention  to  tht:  iiuidcrs  oi  Liberty  Bonds. 
A  gfieat  many  purchasers  of  these  bonds  do  not 
realize  that  unless  they  hold  them  after  the\-  buy 
them,  they  are  simply  throwing  their  weight  back 
into  the  general  financial  market  and  adding  to 
the  burden  of  national  finance.  Yet  the  partial 
pnyment  pirates  are  asking  the  public  to  sell  or 
hypothecate  their  bonds  to  buy  worthless  stock. 

Because  it  is  our  nem  investors  on  whom  we 
must  depend  to  a  coosideiable  extent  for  the 
ccmttnued  financial  supremacy  of  the  country — 
because  it  is  just  these  people  who  will  suiler 
most  from  the  operatkms  of  the  pirates  of  promo* 
tion  in  the  partial  payment  field — the  best  efforts 
of  the  authorities  and  of  all  others  interested  in 
honest  finance  should  be  directed  toward  cleaning 
up  that  iidd.  The  article  this  month  on  the 
"  M  Kiem  Bticket<6bop"  shows  that  it  is  far  fiom 
clean. 


Our  Cool  Supply  is  Increasing  but  Not 
Fast  Enough 

THE  strong  economic  position  still  held  by 
the  United  States  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  we  are  the  on]>  nation  at  war  whose 
coal  production  is  increasing.  Although  the 
railroads  have  not  been  able  to  supply  cars 
enough,  we  mined  lo  per  cent,  more  coal  this 
yr-r  than  last.  Now  the  Fuel  and  the  Kaii» 
road  administrations  are  cooperating  so  ef* 
fectivdy  that  there  is  every  probability  that 
soon  we  shall  have  the  cars  to  handle  immediately 
every  ton  of  coal  the  present  supply  of  mine  labor- 
ers can  produce.  Experts  predict  a  i6  per  cent, 
increase  in  production  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1919;  now  they  are  almost  a  week  behind 
their  schedule,  but  overproduction  lately  seems 
to  sbanRT  that  this  handicap  will  be  overcome. 
The  Administration  is  acounplishing  this  when 
miners  are  leaving  for  the  army  and  more 
profitable  war  industries  and  extraordinary 
traffic  on  the  railroads  are  hiudering  transporta- 
tion. 

But  record  production  cannot  fumtsh  all  the 
increase  of  200,000,000  tons  which  our  industries 
require.  We  must  conserve  too.000,006  tons. 
To  accomplish  this  the  Fuel  Administration 
has  cstaWished  The  " z  me  s\  stem,"  that  con- 
sumers may  obiain  coal  at  the  nearest  practicable 
place.  A  rigid  method  of  inspection  has  been 
inaugurated  that  only  coal  of  the  best  grade 
shall  be  mined.  The  Administration  has  also 
reduced  as  much  as  possible  the  supply  for 
non-essential  industries.  Automobile  companies 
have  beea  receiviog  only  35  per  cent,  of  the 


normal  fuel  supply  for  the  manufacture  of 
pleasure  cars,  and  soon  they  will  receive  none, 
iirewers  have  been  allowed  only  50  per  cent,  of 
their  normal  supply  and  now  th^  have  been  shut 
ofT  entirely.  Clay-product  manufacturers  and 
florists  have  been  greatly  restricted.  In  the  . 
congested  portion  of  the  East  the  building  of 
new  industrial  plants  and  additions  to  old  has 
been  prohibited.  The  a.i  ption  of  the  skip-stop 
plan  for  trolley  systems  has  been  strongly  urged. 
unnece»aiy  street  lighting  has  been  forbidden 
four  nights  a  week  in  the  East,  and  two  nights  in 
other  sections.  The  Administration  is  urging 
the  centralization  of  electric  power  plants  and 
shutting  down  of  Isolated  stations.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  householders  can  save  isfiOOr  ^ 
000  tons.  To  teach  householders  the  most 
»X)nomical  way  to  use  home-heating  appliances, 
the  Fud  Administration  has  a  con's  of  experts 
throughout  the  country,  giving  public  lectures 

and  visitinf?  private  hnmes. 

Responsible  ciiiztnis  are" constantly  presenting 
to  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  lists  * 
of  industries  which  are  not  essential  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  demanding  that  the 
Govaiunent  deprive  these  of  coal  and  thereby 
prevent  the  serious  shortage  which  threatens 
the  Allies.  These  people  do  not  realize  what  a 
terrible  economic  and  social  collapse  woukl. 
immediatdy  and  inevitably  follow  sudi  a  step. 
When  asked  what  would  beisome  of  the  5,000,000 
people  who  would  be  thrown  out  of  work,  they 
answer  that  the  war  industries  would  absorb 
them.  But  the  transfer  of  large  numbers  from 
one  business  to  another  cannot  be  accomplished 
in  a  moment;  such  a  process  must  be  gradual. 
Most  of  these  employees  are  not  migratory; 
their  homes  and  eveiything  essential  to  tiieir 
happiness  has  centred  throu^  the  years  around 
their  places  of  work.  They  know  no  trade 
but  that  at  which  they  have  worked,  so  that  it 
is  doubtful  if  other  manufacturers  could  employ 
large  numbers.  During  the  slow  process  of 
absorption  (assuming  it  to  be  possible  in  time), 
five  millbn  families  would  face  starvation,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  there  would  be  frequent 
riots  and  bloodshed.  The  greatest  financial 
panic  we  have  ever  known  would  inevitably 
follow  the  stop  of  uidustries  involving  twenty 
billion  dollars'  capital.  The  cessation  tif  all 
amusements  would  have  a  serious  effect  on  the 
morale  of  the  country.  P.  B.  Noyes,  Director 
of  the  Conservation  Bureau  of  the  Fuel  Adminis* 
trnticm,  has  said: 

All  rcspons Mr  agents  of  the  Government  know  that 
keeping  labor  reasonably  employed  and  «.nlv  taking 
away  from  noiww  work  as  fast  as  it  can  be  cmpkritrf 
in  war  work,  is  neady  as  IfflpofUnt  for  the  §ueem^f 
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this  war  as  the  manufacture  of  munitions  and  ships. 

.  .  .  Over  and  beyond  the  desperate  need  of 
coal  for  war  purpose,  lies  an  equally  desperate  need  of 
coal  to  preserve  the  lives  and  happiness  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  threatened  shortage  of  coal  can  only 
mean  unemployment  and  fmancial  ruin. 

Thus  coal  enough  must  be  mined  and  trans- 
ported to  keep  war  industries  running  on  a  loo 

per  cent,  basis,  and  still  prevent  shut-downs  of 
non-essential  factories  The  increased  demands 
of  the  railroads,  which  use  25  per  cent,  of  the 
total  output,  must  be  met;  electricity  must  be 

manufactured;  homes  must  be  heated,  and  we 
must  make  up  for  the  decreastJ  production  of 
the  Allies.  Last  year's  produciijn  surpassed  the 
normal  by  almost  60,000,000  tons;  but  to  ac- 
compli'h  these  things  wc  must  this  year  have 
an  output  of  85,000,000  tons  more  than  last 
year's. 


Acres  and  a  Mule  for  Veterans 

SCRETARY  LANE  has  proposed-^nd 
the  President  has  approved— a  plan  for 
preparing  farm  lands  for  returned  sol- 
diers. Various  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives who  support  the  measute,  wish  to 
see  Government  land  provided  for  the  soldiers  of 
this  war  as  it  was  for  the  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War.  This  is  all  very  gratifying.  Tiie  plan 
is  a  good  one,  and  deserves  support,  but  those 
who  are  in  authority  should  remember  that  the 
Struggle  for  Nebraska  was  as  discouraging  as  the 
struggle  for  Richmond  and  that  the  retreat  from 
Kansas  was  as  bad  as  thetetreat  from  lUill  Run. 

When  the  Government  has  provided  the  soldier 
a  tract  of  land,  it  has  merely  provided  him  a 
battlefiekL  If  he  is  to  hold  the  field,  it  must 
also  enable  him  to  secure  machines  and  equip- 
ment. He  will  need  long-term,  low-rate  "Victory 
Loans,"  and  he  will  also  need  continued  "Com- 
munity Service"  and  possibly  Red  Cross  work 
then  as  now . 

Secretary  Lane  evidently  realizes  that  pro- 
viding bare  land  is  not  enough.  In  his  letter  to 
Chairman  Sherley,  of  the  Committee  on  Appn>- 
priations,  he  expresses  his  appreciation  of  their 
appropriating  $200,000  for  preliminary  study, 
calls  attention  to  the  President's  approval  of  the 
recommendation  for  devoting  $1,000,000  to  the 
work,  and  then  submits  an  outline  of  the  efforts 
other  countries  are  making  along  similar  lines. 
The  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  and  France,  are  cited.  These  countries 
are  not  only  making  plans  to  enable  soldiers  to 
secure  land  on  just,  reasonable,  and  equitable 
tenns,  but  also  for  advancing  loans  for  the  im- 
provement and  cultivatkm  of  these  lands. 


War  has  shown  once  more  the  national  impor- 
tance of  agriculture.  But  for  such  men  3- 
"Turnip"  Townsend,  England  could  hardl> 
have  stood  the  stnun  of  the  Napoleonic  ^vars, 
and  but  for  our  farmers — to  whom  few  indeed 
delighted  to  do  honor  five  years  ago  thi';  war 
would  have  been  lost  long  before  our  soldiers 
began  to  fight.  War  is  outdoor  work  and  many 
soldiers  will  probably  be  loath  ever  again  to 
accept  indoor  toil.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  the 
greatest  pioneer  the  world  ever  saw.  At  van- 
quishing stumps,  swamps,  rocks,  and  subduing 
wild  prairies  he  has  never  been  equalled.  How- 
ever, the  returned  ^'pre^3^  of  our  time  should 
not  be  expected  to  endure  the  hardships  (lack 
of  credit  facilities,  medical  care,  schods,  com* 
munity  life,  etc.)  which  those  who  finally  won 
our  West  endured  two  generations  ago.  All 
ready-made  plans  for  "ideal  rural  communities" 
should,  of  course,  be  touched  lightly,  for  they  all. 
like  the  Grand  Model,  seem  foredoomed  to  fail. 
But  Secretary  Lane  and  his  associates  will  do 
wdl  to  keep  in  mind  that  land,  or  even  land  and 
credit,  are  not  the  only  essentials  for  success  in 
this  matter  which  is  of  national  importance. 


Soldiers  Reading  Serious  Books 

ONE  of  the  most  surprising  developments 
of  the  war  has  been  the  discovery  that 
the  American  soldier  not  only  has  time 
to  read,  but  that  reading  is  a  very  serious  and  ina- 
portant  phase  of  his  preparation  for  war  as  weD 
as  for  his  return  to  peace. 

When  the  American  Library  Association,  a 
year  ago,  made  its  first  appeal  for  books  for 
soldiers,  the  public  responded  with  alacrit\  — 
and  fiction.  More  than  three  nuliion  books  ha\  c 
been  given  to  the  Association  for  distribution, 
but  it  has  had  to  buy  nearly  a  million  more, 
and  now  needs  another  13.500,000  to  buy  more 
books.  Not  that  soldiers  don't  read  fiction — 
they  do.  But  the  books  they  are  demanding, 
insisting  on  having— b<K)ks  they  need  in  their 
business  and  books  they  want  because  they  can 
learn  things  from  them— are  of  the  serious  sort. 

The  camp  library  has  become  an  institution  no 
less  important  than  the  Y.M.C.A.  building  or 
the  mess-hall.  Thirty  thousajid  volumes  in  the 
main  library  buikling  and  half  as  many  more  dis- 
tributed through  a  hundred  and  more  branches 
in  and  about  the  camp,  are  the  standard  equip- 
ment, and  these  books  circulate  more  rapidly 
than  the  volumes  of  most  public  libraries.  Be- 
sides building  the  camp  libraries,  equipping, 
maintafning,  and  operating  them,  through 
trained  librarians  who  have  volunteered  their 
services  at  heavy  sacrifice,  the  American  library 
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Association  supplies  the  books  for  the  libraries  in 
Y.M.CA.,  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  Jewish 
Wdfare  huts,  for  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Y.W.C.A.,  and  the  War  Camp  Com- 
munit\'  Service.  It  subscribes  for  a  long  Hst  of 
magazines,  and  acts  as  the  distributing  agent 
for  the  "  Burleson"  magazines,  the  ones  mailed 
witfaoiit  address  under  a  one-cent  stamp.  It 
meets  the  recruit  with  a  book  when  he  first  dons 
his  uniform,  it  supplies  him  with  reading  matter 
on  the  tfoop  tndn  and  the  transport,  and.  over^ 
seas,  maintains  a  library  system  centring  in  Paris 
and  now  having  mere  than  350  separate  points  of 
contact  with  the  soldier. 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  books  in  the 
scheme  of  a  modern  soldier's  life  mav  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  at  the  Quartermaster's  ScIkx)! 
ai  Camp  Johnston  more  than  1,000  subjects  are 
taught.  The  soldier  who  wmild  qualtfy  as  a 
pcri.ili  t  in  any  branch  of  the  service  must  pre- 
pare himself  thoroughly,  and  a  large  part  of  his 
preparation  comes  from  the  books  which  the 
Libnoy  War  Service  of  the  American  Library 
Association  supplies  on  demand.  When  the 
New  London  sulmurine  base  sent  down  for 
fifty  trigonometries  and  thirty  higher  algebias 
the  order  was  promptly  filled  from  the  New  York 
despatch  office,  fit  group  of  artillery  officers  in 
a  Western  camp  had  made  up  for  them  a  library 


of  gunnery  practice,  study  of  which  won  several 
of  them  early  promotions.  The  annals  of  the 
Library  War  Service,  brief  as  they  necessarily 
are,  teem  with  instances  of  men  who,  through 
application  to  study  in  their  spare  time,  have 
"found  themselves"  not  only  as  soldiers  but  as 
to  the  lines  of  activity  they  intend  to  fdbw 
after  the  war. 

The  camp  library  is  offering  a  new  and  speedy 
solution  to  our  ancient  national  problem  of  the 
melting  pot.  Men  of  every  race  and  tongue 
make  up  our  Army;  they  are  learning  to  speak  and 
to  read  English;  a  Greek  soldier  asked  a  camp 
librarian  for  a  book  that  would  help  him  to  teach 
an  Italian  English!  Primers  and  first  readers 
arc  in  demand,  not  only  for  the  needs  of  our 
pols'glot  warriors  but  for  the  unexpectedly  large 
proportion  of  American-born,  of  American  stock, 
who  had  grown  to  young  manhood  totally  illit- 
erate Onli  rarely  does  one  manifest  the  fa- 
talistic spirit  of  one  soldier  who  rejected  the 
librarian's  offer  of  a  book  from  which  he  could 
learn  to  read  with  the  statement  that  he ejq)«:ted 
to  be  killed,  anyhow,  and  "didn't  want  nothin' 
on  his  mind." 

Joining  literature  and  war  is  one  of  the  myriad 
new  phenomena  of  this  phenomenal  struggle. 
Our  soldiers  are  coming;  home  better-educated 
men  than  they  were  when  they  marched  away. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  WAR  INDUSTRIES 

BOARD 

Amazing  Economies  in  Our  Industrial  Life  Brought  About  by  the  Board's  Constructive 
Suggestions  Which  Are  Carried  Out  Loyally  by  Patriotic  Manufacturers 

BY 

THEO.  H.  PRICE  and  RICHARD  SPILLANE 


IT  USED  to  be  said,  and  no  doubt  it  was 
true,  that  Americans  were  the  most  waste- 
ful people  in  the  world.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  indictment  will  stand  hereafter.  A 
remarkable  work  of  commercial,  financial, 
and  industrial  eamomy  and  conservation  is  well 
under  way,  and  for  its  inauguration  we  may  fL^ive 
credit  to  the  War  Industries  Board,  the  body 
that  has  grown  oui  ui  the  Council  of  National 
Defense. 

Rroadlv  speaking  the  Board  must  see  that  there 
is  an  adequate  flow  of  all  materials  needed  by  the 
two  great  war-making  agencies,  the  Army  and 
Navy»  and  the  two  organizations  that  most  di- 
nctly  support  the  fighting  machine— the  Emer- 


gency  Fleet  Corporation  and  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Board  must  at  the  same  time  provide  the 
supplies  necessary  to  the  militan,'  needs  of  our 
allies,  together  with  the  commodities  urgently 
required  by  neutrals  who  furnish  materials  essen- 
tial to  us. 

While  performing  these  important  duties  the 
Board  must,  in  alliance  with  the  Food,  Fuel,  and 
Labor  administrations,  provide  for  the  country's 
civilian  needs.  Its  duty  not  only  is  to  expand 
and  stimulate  production  in  industries  essential 
to  the  winning  of  the  war,  but  to  protect,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  industries  not  immediatdy  neces- 
sary to  the  war  programme.  Where  retrench- 
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ment  and  curtailment  are  necessan',  the  policy 
is  to  keep  these  industries  alive  and  prevent  their 
destruction,  even  if  they  must  be  reduced  almost 
to  skeleton  form. 

In  its  operations  the  Board  multiplies  and  sub- 
tracts. It  expands  the  production  of  materials 
necessary  to  the  war  programme  and  contracts 
the  output  of  those  that  are  not  of  prime  need. 
This  is  accompli  hed  by  regulating  the  use  of  the 
basic  econoimc  elements:  (a)  Facilities,  (b) 
Materials,  (c)  Fuel,  (d)  Transportation,  (e)  Labor, 
end  (0  Capital.  In  this  regulation  the  Fuel  and 
Food  administrations  as  well  as  the  Capital 
Issues  Committee,  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 
the  War  Finance  Corporation,  and  the  Railroad 
Administration  cooperate.  The  Priority  List  is 
the  key  that  opens  the  door  of  access  to  the  six 
dements  naned.  The  Board  has  the  right  of 
commandeering  industries.  Food  and  fiid  are 
administered  separately,  but  over  even,'  other 
article  of  military  need  and  of  civilian  life  the 
Boaid  has  direct  control  and  it  has  indirect  con- 
trol of  food  and  fuel,  as  both  require  for  their 
distribution  or  production  other  materials  or 
facilities  that  may  be  withheld  or  supplied  by  the 
organization    which  Mr.  Baruch  is  the  head. 

Never  perhaps  has  a  body  created  by  the  Gov- 
ernment had  larger  powers  than  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  or  accomplished  more,  and  with  so 
little  friction.  But  the  success  that  has  attoided 
its  efforts  would  have  been  impossible  without 
the  glorious  spirit  of  patriotism,  unselfishness, 
and  sacrifice  that  the  business  men  of  the  nation 
have  displayed. 

individuals  or  groups  of  men  in  a  certain  indus- 
try occasionally  journey  to  Washington  to  pro- 
test against  something  that  is  cramping  them  in 
their  work.  They  imagine  that  they  are  being 
unfairiy  treated.  Possibly  they  think  some 
competitor  is  being  favor^.  When  they  learn 
that  there  has  hem  no  favoritism;  when  they 
come  to  understand  what  the  War  Industries 
Board  is  doing,  they  are  not  only  eager  to  comply 
with  its  demands  but  they  begin  to  study  and 
then  to  outline  ways  in  which  they  can  do  more 
toward  curtailment  or  conservation  than  the 
Board  has  suggested.  Rarely  is  there  opposition 
or  criticism  when  they  fully  understand  the  sit- 
uatbn. 

AMERICA  THE  SOURCE  OF  WAR  SUPPLIES 

And  wiiat  is  the  situation?  Simply  this:  it  is 
not  so  much  the  lack  of  men  as  the  lack  of  ma- 
terials that  has  lengthened  the  war.  America  is 
the  source  of  supply,  and  the  dependence  of  all 
the  other  powers  for  the  material  needed  in 
resisting  Germany's  attempt  to  dominate  the 
world.  Most  Americans  have  never  appreciated 


the  magnitude  of  these  requirements  or  the  all- 
embracing  economies  that  must  be  practised  here 
if  they  are  to  be  met.  Take  wool,  for  instance, 
of  which  there  was  a  shortage.  It  is  unnecessary' 
to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  wool.  If  all  the 
wool  in  the  worid  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  had  then  been  distributed  evenly  among 
all  the  people  of  the  earth,  there  would  have 
been  enoiitzh  Td  apportion  on!'.'  foti'^tren  ntinre^ 
to  each  mdiviciual.  i  hai  wouidn  L  have  iUlUrea 
fof  much  more  than  a  bin  ck>th. 

ELIMINATING  WASTE  IN  WOOL 

A  soldier  uses  on  an  average  thirteen  times  as 
much  wool  as  does  a  civilian.  That  put  aproUcm 
before  the  Board  wl  ii  h  it  had  to  solve.  A  year  ago 
last  May  it  was  pomted  out  to  manufacturers 
that  they  were  making  i  ,000  varieties  of  woolen 
goods.  If  the  varieties  could  be  leduced  to  lOO, 
there  would  be  a  saving:  if  to  too,  a  greater  saving; 
and  if  to  a  still  greater  economy  not  only 
in  wool  but  in  other  respects.  In  adjusting  their 
business  to  civilian  needs,  manufacturers  found 
that  certain  types  of  garments  were  vv3<;teful. 
They  also  found  that  wool  could  be  conserved 
by  a  judicbus  substitution  of  reworked  wool  and  * 
the  use  of  a  percentage  of  cotton.  They  carried 
out  this  work  of  eliminating  %vaste  and  utilizing 
reworked  wool  and  cotton  so  successfully,  that 
within  a  year  there  was  wool  in  plenty  instead  of  a 
shortage  of  it. 

The  econom\'  was  greater  than  would  appear 
at  first  glance.  In  the  manufacture  of  men's 
cbthes  there  was  a  great  variety  of  styles.  The 
greater  the  variety,  the  larger  the  manufacturing 
cost.  The  number  of  styles  carried  in  stock,  the 
duplication  of  sizes  in  the  many  styles,  and  the 
amount  of  capital  tied  up  in  the  stocks  that  had 
to  be  carried,  greatly  increased  the  expenses  of 
distributors  and  retailers.  The  expense  to  the 
public,  the  ultimate  consumer,  was.  therefore, 
greater  than  it  should  be. 

Reduction  in  the  number  of  models  for  men's 
clothing  came  first.  Then  it  was  found  ttiat  by 
eliminating  unnecessary  pleats,  wide  facings,  and 
unessential  pockets,  a  further  saving  would  be 
effected.  Woolen  garments  for  men  are  now  made 
under  certain  regulations.  The  result  has  been  a 
saving  that  makes  a  difference  of  between  13  and 
18  per  cent,  in  the  use  of  wool  in  this  department . 

Women's  wear  presented  a  more  delicate  prob- 
lem and  its  solution  involved  a  resort  to  diplo- 
macy. Paris  sets  the  styles  for  the  ladies.  Cei^ 
tain  gentlemen  in  V/n  hinr^trm  made  a  few  in- 
quiries by  cablegram  the  French  Minister  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  asked  the  arbiters  of 
fashion  over  there  a  few  questions — or,  at  least,  it 
is  presumed  that  he  did— and  the  French  design- 
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ers  suddenly  awakened  to  a  fine  appreciation  of 
the  beauty  of  simplicity  in  style. 

The  Boud  did  not  dictate  to  American  design- 
ers what  womrn  should  wear.  That  would  have 
been  presumptuous,  it  merely  acquainted  them 
with  the  situatioii.  This  immediatdy  effected 
the  desiied  result.  A  saving  of  25  per  cent,  in  the 
wod  tised  in  women's  doth^  was  secured. 

THE  SAVING  ON  SAMPLES 

But  there  were  other  savings,  too.  It  had  been 
customary  for  the  mills  to  be  liberal  in  supplying 
sajT)ples  to  the  trade.  I  his  was  considered  good 
business.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  trade  atstom 
that  it  would  be  perilous  for  any  concern  to  defy 
without  disfavor.  A  unanimous  agreement  to 
end  the  practice  was,  however,  different,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  elimination  of  samples  saved 
3.000.000  yards  of  cloth  or  enough  for  300,000 
soldiers. 

There  had  been  a  shameful  waste  of  material 

in  shoes.  The  Board  stopped  tlm  1\  restrict- 
ing the  height,  the  number  of  ^i\  lcs,  the  variety 
of  colors,  etc.  l  o  save  metal  it  made  suggestions 
that  diecked  waste  in  the  manufacture  of  bronzes, 
unnecessary  articles  made  of  tin,  etc.  Whether 
women  realize  it  or  not  there  has  been  a  saving 
of  steel  through  making  corsets  on  simpler  lines 
than  formerly. 

The  American  manufacturers  seem  to  have  had 
a  craze  for  variety.  Of  metal  beds,  for  instance, 
there  were  600  diilerent  sizes  and  kinds  made. 
The  War  industries  Board  reduced  the  styles  to 
thirty  and  in  doing  so  effected  an  economy  in 
material  which  in  metal  alone  amounted  to 
thirty-five  pounds  per  bed. 

By- reducing  the  innumerable  number  of  styles 
of  hatchets,  axes,  bits,  and  such,  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  steel  was  saved.  Not  only  that  but  it 
speeded  up  the  manufacturing  processes  in  the 
hardware  business,  reduced  the  stocks  that  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  had  considered  it  necessary 
to  carry  and  gave  greater  mobility  to  the  money 
in  the  trade.  No  one  suffered  loss.  Everybody 
was  benefited. 

Formerly  there  was  great  waste  in  the  shipment 
of  rubber  shoes.  Each  pair  was  shipped  in  a 
separate  carton.  The  cartons  were  in  turn  en- 
closed in  Wooden  packing  cases  which  were  corres- 
pondingl>'  and  unnecessarily  large.  The  millions 
of  cartons  used  have  been  dispensed  with  and 
iome  $.000,000  feet  of  lumber  formerly  required 
for  packing  cases  is  saved. 

In  the  vacuum-cleaner  business  alone  the  Board 
found  a  way  to  conserve  1 ,000,000  feet  of  fabric 
hose. 

A  s:i\-int^  That  ^hould  have  a  wide  appeal  tf) 
motorists  IS  that  effected  in  relation  to  tires.  Not 


long  ago  there  were  287  varieties  of  automobile 
tires  on  the  market.  Now  only  nine  are  being 
manufactured.   Imagine  what  that  means  in 

reducing  the  stock  carried  by  dealers.  Imagine 
what  it  means  in,saving  of  labor.  There  really  is 
no  more  need  for  287  varieties  of  automobile  tires 
than  there  is  for  287  varieties  of  trousers.  Sense- 
less variety  onlv  tends  to  the  creation  of  pockets 
into  which  much  material  and  capital  drills  and 
remains  unemployed  and  useless.  If  the  tire  people 
had  kept  on,  they  would  in  time  have  approached 
the  makers  of  box-f:nrs  in  their  fads  and  fancies. 
Ten  years  ago  there  were  1,100  ditTerent 
Styles  and  types  of  box-cars  on  American  railroads. 
Everv"  railroad  had  its  own  car  designer  who 
thought  he  had  to  produce  a  box-car  different 
from  every  other  box-car  to  prove  that  he  was 
competent  to  hold  his  position.  Wi)at  he  did  in 
effect,  was  to  make  box-cars  cost  $\oo  per  car 
more  than  was  necessary  had  there  been  a  reason- 
able standardization. 

The  same  thing  was  true  df  the  agricultural 
implement  industr\'.  There  are,  or  rather  there 
were,  5,000  varieties  of  tillage  implements  being 
manufactured.  The  War  Industries  Board  has 
reduced  the  number  to  600,  and  these  600  are 
standardized  and  can  be  made  with  standardized 
steel.  1  nstead  of  changing  rolls  over  and  over,  as 
formerly,  to  meet  a  variety  of  requirements,  the 
rolling  mills  are  now  able  to  supply  the  trade  from 
continuous  rolls.  This  is  a  big  ccr  nrmiv.  It 
means  much  to  dealers  in  agriculiurai  imple- 
ments. Where  less  than  car-load  shipments  are 
made,  it  is  proving  advantageous  to  retailer  and 
consumer  as  well  as  to  the  railroads.  It  benefits 
all  concerned. 

In  curtailing  useless  st>lcs,  manufacturing 
complications  are  minimized,  labor  is  saved,  large 
stocks  of  raw  material  are  made  unnecessary,  the 
excessive  stocks  the  jobbers  and  retailers  for- 
merly had  to  carry  are  reduced,  and  the  drain  on 
fuel,  transportation,  and  capital  is  diminished. 
For  example,  when  we  had  an  endless  variety  of 
shoes  a  retailer  had  to  carry  a  |$,ooo  stock.  To- 
day he  will  be  supplied  to  better  advantage  to 
himself  and  the  public  with  fewer  styles  and  a 
stock  that  represents  an  outlay  of  only  $2,^00. 

In  the  packing  and  shipping  departments  of 
industry  the  Board's  study  has  been  as  effective 
in  results  as  in  the  lines  that  have  received  more 
extended  reference  here.  The  saving  in  paper, 
in  labor,  in  wood,  and  in  other  things  has  been 
large.    Here  is  an  illustration: 

.Manufacturers  of  fire  e.xtinguishers  journeyed 
to  Washington  to  learn  how  they  stood.  They 
were  told  what  the  Board  had  done  and  was  doing. 
They  became  enthusiastic.  Some  of  them  asked 
if  they  could  not  save  steel  for  ships,  for  shells,  and 
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for  all  the  other  needs  of  the  Allies  by  reducing 
the  amount  of  steel  used  in  making  fire  extinguish- 
ers. They  were  asked  to  do  what  in  their  good 
judgment  was  right. 

Then  one  man  got  up  and  said:  "Gentlemen, 
this  Government  needs  chloroform;  we  can  pro- 
vide a  lot  of  it.  Let  us  get  busy.  Let  us  help 
the  wounded." 

His  remark  elicited  hearty  applause. 

Who  would  suppose  makers  of  fire  extinguishers 
are  large  users  of  chloroform?  They  are.  It 
goes  into  fire  extinguishing  chemicals  to  prevent 
free/ing.  They  are  in  no  danf,cr  nf  freezing  unless 
subjected  to  a  temperature  ten  degrees  below 
zero.  By  reducing  the  chloroform  used  in  the 
extinguishers  that  go  to  warm  climates,  half  the 
quantity  formerly  employed  will  be  saved.  By 
instructing  that  the  extinguishers  shall  not  be 
exposed  to  the  ccdd,  more  can  be  saved. 

No  one  can  measure  the  savings  that  in  single 
instances  seem  small,  but  multiplied  in  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  lines  of  business  and 
classes  of  goods,  from  the  most  expensive  to  the 
cheapest,  aggregate  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  in  money. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  an  organization 
which  has  accomplished  so  much  with  so  little 
friction  must  mclude  many  extraordinary  men. 


This  is  conspicuously  true  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  and  it  is  a  great  tribute  to  Mr.  Baruch't 
acumen  and  tact  that  he  has  been  able  to  assem- 
Ue  such  an  aggregation  of  commercial,  manu- 
facturinii;,  and  scientific  specialists  and  imbue 
them  with  an  enthusiasm  that  has  erased  self- 
interest  and  made  their  magnificent  team  work 
possible.  Most  of  them  are  serving  without 
compensation  and  are  what  is  known  as  "$i.oo-a- 
year  men,"  but  their  devotion  to  their  work  is 
in  inverse  relation  to  their  pay. 

Their  pdides  are  determined  in  council.  Each 
day  commences  with  a  meeting  at  which  the  heads 
of  all  the  divisions  or  committees  are  present. 
This  meeting  is  followed  by  others  at  which  the 
various  groups  gather  to  discuss  their  particular 
subjects. 

Absolute  frankness  is  the  rule  at  these  delib* 
erations. 

The  roster  of  the  Board  reads  as  if  it  were  taken 
from  "  Who's  Who  in  American  Business, "  but  aS 
many  of  its  members  have  requested  that  no 
mention  of  the  commercial  activities  in  which 
they  have  distinguished  themselves  should  be 
made,  lest  it  savor  of  advertisement,  it  is  only 
permissible  to  present  the  unotlicial  diagram  in 
which  the  names  of  the  more  important  funo* 
ttonaries  and  committees  are  given. 
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THE  INVESTMENT  PRINCIPLES  OF  AN 
AMERICAN  BUSINESS  MAN 


MR.  A.  R.  ERSKINE,  president  of  the 
Studebaker  Corporation,  answers  the 
question  of  how  the  head  of  one  large 
American  btisiiiess  concern  invests  his  savings. 
And  he  ha^  established  in  his  mind  well  defined 
pruiciples  regarding  the  making  of  investments 
that  apply  not  only  to  Inisiness  men  but  to  all 
other  classes  of  people  as  well,  both  men  and 
women.  In  his  own  financial  affairs  he  puts 
these  principles  into  practice. 

When  there  is  not  a  world  war  and  the  Govem< 
ment  'S  not  asking  ever>'one  to  take  all  the  Libert)' 
Bonos  they  can,  Mr.  Frskine  b-i\  s  stocks-  pre- 
ferred stocks  for  the  atiracuve  investment 
returns  they  give  and  common  stocks  for  the 
chances  of  profit  they  hold  out.  But  he  does  not 
buy  them  until  he  has  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
their  value;  a  knowledge  based  upon  a  study  of 
the  earnings  of  the  companies  and  of  the  busi- 
ness and  general  conditions  facing  them.  lie 
does  not  act  on  the  opinions  of  others.  He 
says:  "If  investors  were  always  careful  to  be 
guided  by  facts  instead  of  opinixNis,  there  would 
be  fewer  losses." 

"  Knowledge  of  the  value  of  a  stock  should  be 
a  prerequi^te  to  its  purchase."  This  is  the  first 
investment  principle  that  Mr.  Erskine  lays 
down  "Such  knowledge  of  values,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  superficial  opinions,  or  the 
opinions  of  friends/'  he  pdnts  out.  "can  only  be 
obtained  by  a  study  of  financial  statements  and 
of  economic  conditions. 

"Value,"  he  continued,  "may  be  considered 
as  embracing  the  earning  power  as  well  as  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  the  shares.  Where  tlie  pro- 
portion of  liquid  or  quick  assets  is  large,  the 
value,  of  course,  becomes  increasingly  attrac- 
tive. Earning  power  and  assets,  plus  honest 
and  efficient  management,  combine  to  make  a 
stock  an  attractive  investment,  provided  always 
that  the  pnxlucts  or  articles  dealt  in  fill  normal 
and  essential  needs  of  the  people. 

"Preferred  st  >cks  of  such  corporations,  with 
intrinsic  book  values  of  more  than  three  times 
the  outstamdhig  stock  and  with  average  annual 


earnings  of  four  or  five  times  the  dividend 
requirements,  are  attractive  investments  for 
business  men.  Investments  in  such  preferred 
stocks  should  be  confmed  to  those  listed  on  the 
New  York  Stock  I-  xchange,  as  thereby  the  inves- 
tor has  daily  information  of  transactions  and 
can  immediately  sell  his  stock  whenever  he 
chooses.  Ihere  are  a  number  of  such  stocks 
paying  seven  per  cent.,  dividends  now  selling 
around  -par  or  under. 

"While  bonds  of  corporations,  including  rail- 
roads, are  usually  not  subject  to^as  wide  market 
fluctuations  as  preferred  stocks,  yet  when  the 
earnings  and  credit  of  corporations  sutler,  bonds 
decline  in  price  neariy  as  seriously  as  preferred 
stocks.  If  rcorgani:rations  occur,  they  fare  but 
little  better.  As  they  do  not  pay  the  returns 
that  preferred  stocks  pay,  for  the  experienced, 
wide-awake  investor,  they  are  not  as  attractive. 

"Values  and  market  prices  of  common  stocks, 
on  the  other  hand,  fluctuate  much  more  widely, 
scmietimes  violently.  They  move  with  eamings. 
upon  wild  rumors,  and  with  changes  In  economic 
conditions;  and,  therefore,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  speculative  in  character.  But  keen  students 
and  business  men  experienced  in  financial  affairs, 
trade  conditions,  and  market  risks,  can  and  do 
make  profitable  investments  in  such  stocks. 
They  are  not  safe,  however,  for  inexperienced 
persons,  either  men  or  women. 

"When  we  speak  of  Government  bonds  of  all 
classes,  behind  which  are  the  aggregate  wealth, 
credit,  and  laxrng  power  of  the  people,  we  speak 
of  the  most  attractive  investment  of  all.  They 
are  the  safest  from  violent  fluctuations  or  de- 
clines in  market  value.  The  principal  in  them, 
is  most  secure;  the  interest  and  final  payment 
certain.  Mence,  they  are  the  safest  investment 
and  especially  suitable  for  persons  out  of  busi- 
ness who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  many  angles  of 
values  and  markets,  and  particulariy  safe  for 
trust  funds  and  women.  The  interest  rate 
is  low  but  it  is  sure,  and  the  principle,  that  the 
safer  the  investment  the  smaller  the  return,  is 
here  illustrated  in  its  best  example." 
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SENATOR  GEORGE  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 
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REAR-ADMIRAI,  GARY  T.  GRAYSON 
Medical  Director  oj  tbe  United  States  Navy 


About  5  years  old 


THE  BOV  PERSHING 
About  lo  years  old 


At  the  Kirksville  Normal  School 


The  Life  of  General 

Pershing 

HIS  BOYHOOD  AND  ENTRANCE  AT 

WEST  POINT 

"  He  Was  the  Sort  of  Boy  That  Sticks  at  Anything  He  Once  Takes  Hold  Of,"  the 
Recollection  of  His  Early  Companions — The  Son  of  a  Boss  Track-Layer, 
Whg  Now  Commands  Our  Armies  in  France 


BY 

GEORGE  Macadam 


SON  of  a  railroad  section-bK^ss.  born  in 
a  little  shanty  about  four  miles  out 
from  a  frontier  boom  town:  fifty-eight 
years  later,  an  international  figure, 
commander  of  the  Army  that  has  turn- 
ed the  scale  in  the  greatest  war  in  all  history — 
these  are  the  two  ends,  at  the  present  moment, 
in  the  career  of  John  J.  Pershing.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  coming  years  will  stretch 
the  contrast  to  even  greater  length. 

Between  that  obscure  birthplace  and  the 
"American  Expeditionary  Force.  Office  of  the 
Commanding  General"  was  a  life  varied,  pic- 


turesque, adventurous — fighter  of  Apaches  and 
Sioux,  conqueror  of  the  Moros,  Mindanao  dato. 
Sulu  Governor,  officer  in  the  Cuban  campaign, 
commander  of  the  Army  sent  in  pursuit  of 
Bandit  Villa. 

History  has  written  a  biography  for  Pershing 
such  as  no  conservative  novelist  would  dare  to 
write  for  his  brain-children.  But  in  spite  of 
this,  the  myth-makers  are  already  at  work. 
For  the  most  part,  these  biographi;al  garnishers 
have  jumped  the  years  that  history  has  so 
generously  filled  and  gone  back  to  the  days  of 
his  youth.   They  looked  for  a  boyhood  pitched 
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in  the  same  key  as  is  his  mature  manhood,  and 
they  found  Httle  but  the  ordinary  events  that 
fill  the  days  of  the  average  village  boy. 

"Johnny"  Pershing,  as  he  was  known  in  those 
days — and  as  he  is  still  known  by  his  old  neigh- 
bors— gave  no  sign  of  possessing  any  particular 
talent.  He  wasn't  "the  bright  boy"  at  school. 
He  showed  no  special  bent  for  any  one  thing. 
He  didn't  know  what  he  was  going  to  do  when 
he  grew  up.  His  brother,  Jim,  was  more 
popular  than  he.  No  one  prophesied  of  Johnny 
Pershing  "that  boy  will  make  his  mark  in  the 

FT"  


GENERAL  PERSHINg's  FATHER 

world."  Apparently  the  boy  gave  no  promise 
of  the  man. 

But  go  back  to  Laclede,  the  little  town  in 
Missouri  where  Pershing  passed  most  of  his 
youth,  and  talk  with  his  bo\h(M)d  friends  and 
those  of  the  older  neighbors  who  are  still  living. 
Though  they  can  tell  you  nothing  but  simple, 
homely  little  incidents  of  "Johnny."  yet  som(^ 
where  in  the  course  of  their  talk  they  will  all 
say,  in  one  form  or  another:  "  He  was  the  sort 
of  boy  that  sticks  at  anything  he  once  takes 
hold  of." 

Now  leave  the  village  bo\'.  jump  the  interven- 
ing years,  and  we  llnd  the  mature  man,  (leneral 
Pershing,  writing  from  France,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend: 


Strange  things  do  happen  in  this  world.    Is  it  not 

fortunate  that  none  of  us  knows  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  him?  The  only  thing  that  I  think  matters 
is  that  each  person  should  du  each  day  the  thing  that 
comes  to  him  or  her  to  the  very  best  of  his  or  her 
ability. 

if  this  prepares  one  for  the  great  things,  then  so 
much  the  better.  We  arc  all,  however,  mere  atoms  in 
this  great  scheme,  each  doing  his  or  her  part,  whether 
it  appears  to  us  humans  great  or  small  it  matters  not. 

The  Pershing  family  has  been  traced  back  to 
a  Frederick  Pfoerschin  who  was  born  in  1724 
in  Alsace,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  River  Rhine.  U'hen  twenty-five  years  old. 
Pfoerschin  emigrated  to  America  and  here 
married.  Some  years  later,  the  family  changed 
the  name,  to  fit  the  new  environment,  to  "  Per- 
shin."  Still  later,  a  final  "g"  was  added,  the 
name  becoming  "  Pershing." 

1  he  Alsatian  emigrant's  fourth  son  was  Daniel, 
and  he  became  a  Methodist  minister,  preaching 
in  Penns>lvania  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.  The  minister  had  a  son 
Joseph  who  had  a  son  John  Fletcher.  This 
branch  of  the  Pershing  family  had  continued 
to  live  in  Penns)  Ivania. 

But  about  the  time  John  Fletcher  Pershing 
reached  young  manhood— a  strapping,  broad- 
shouldered  six-footer— the  great  rush  to  the 
\\est  had  set  in.  It  was  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunit),  the  land  that  beckoned  irresistibly  to 
cvcr\'  adventurous  spirit.  W  ith  no  capital  other 
than  brain  and  muscle,  young  Pershing  joined 
the  migration  westward.  \\  hen  he  reached 
St.  Louis,  the  North  Miss<)uri  Railroad  (now  a 
part  of  the  Wabash  ssstem)  was  being  built 
from  St.  Charles  northwestward  across  Missouri 
to  .Macon,  a  small  town  on  the  line  of  the  Han- 
nibal and  St.  Joseph  (now  a  link  in  the  Chicago. 
Burlington  and  Quincy).  Pershing  got  a  job 
as  boss  track-layer. 

The  route  of  the  North  Missouri  lay  through 
the  town  of  W'arrenton,  and  this  prosaic  fact 
meant  kismet  for  two.  On  a  farm  about  two 
miles  west  of  the  town  there  lived  a  family 
by  the  name  of  Thompson.  They  had  moved 
to  .Miss(juri  fn)m  Blunt  County.  Kentucky, 
In  the  famil\'  was  a  daughter,  Ann  HIizabcth. 
who  had  been  born  in  the  old  Blue  Grass  home 
on  February  15,  1835.  At  the  time  the  rail- 
road was  a-building  she  had  reached  her  twenties, 
a  young  woman  who  combined  the  charm  of 
Kentucky  with  the  self-reliance  of  the  West. 
In  those  booming  frontier  days  every  workman's 
dinner-pail  contained  a  marshal's  baton  (to  fit 
Napoleon's  maxim  to  the  time  and  place). 
Moreover,  the  young  railroad  man  had  a  good 
bearing,  a  good  personality — the  kind  of  man  ^^ 
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THE  ORIGINAL  SCHOOLHOUbL  AT   LACLLDE.  MO. 


General  Pershing  attended  this  school  until  it  was  supplanted  by  a  brick  building.   This  school  was  then  used  by  the  Negro 

children     Pershing  taught  this  Negro  school  for  a  brief  time 
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Pershing's  home  in  laclede 

The  house  occupied  by  the  Pershings  when  prosperity  came.     I  hey  lived  here  for  the  greater  part  of  their  residence  in  Laclede. 
In  this  picture  it  appears  as  it  did  at  the  time  General  Pershing  lived  in  it,  more  recently  it  has  been  modernized,  see  page  5 1 


THE  PERSHING  FAMILY 

t  his  photograph  was  taken  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  after  Pershing  graduated  from  West  Point.    Standing  reading  fn>m  ItftW 
righi;  Juhn.  May,  Grace,  Ward,  James;  seated:  General  Pershing's  father,  Mary  Elizabeth,  General  Per^ing's  mother 
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that  stands  out  in  a  crowd.  The  farmer's 
daughter  agreed  to  make  the  fortunes  of  the 
boss  track-layer  her  own,  and  on  March  22, 
1859,  they  were  married. 

When  the  tracks  of  the  North  Missouri  were 
finally  laid  into  Macon,  Pershing  was  given  a 
job  as  section-boss  on  the  Hannibal  and  St. 
Joseph.  It  was  a  seven-mile  section  that  ex- 
tended from  Laclede  west  to  Bottsville  (now 
Meadville).  The  section-boss  moved  into  a 
little  shanty  standing  about  midway  between 
these  two  settlements,  on  the  plantation  of 
Judge  Meredith  Brown.  It  is  said  that  the 
shanty  had  been  a  part  of  the  Judge's  slave 


bands  of  mounted  terrorists,  a  string  of  block- 
houses was  built.  A  fort  was  also  erected  at  the 
south  end  of  Laclede,  and  at  times  as  many  as  a 
thousand  Federal  militiamen  were  quartered  in  it. 

The  year  the  war  broke  out,  Pershing,  having 
saved  a  little  money,  gave  up  his  job  as  section- 
boss  and  moved  into  Laclede,  occupying  a  small, 
one-story  house.  Lomax's  general  store  was  for 
sale,  its  proprietor  having  joined  the  Union 
Army.  Pershing  bought  the  contents  of  the 
store  and  became  sutler  to  the  Highteenth  Mis- 
souri Volunteer  Infantry,  then  quartered  in 
Laclede.  Henry  C.  Lomax.  the  son  of  the  former 
village  storekeeper,  became  sutler's  clerk. 


PERSHING  S  OLD  HOME  MODERNIZED 
The  old  home  as  it  has  been  altered  since  the  Pershings  left  it 


quarters;  but  Mrs.  Pershing  converted  it  into 
a  snug,  if  simple,  home.  Here,  on  September 
13,  i860,  under  the  ministrations  of  a  couple  of 
women  neighbors,  was  born  their  first  child. 
They  named  him  John  Joseph. 

Exciting  days  soon  came  to  this  part  of  the 
country.  Missouri  was  a  "slave  state;"  but 
Laclede  was  in  the  "border  country."  The 
settlers  were  divided  in  their  allegiance,  the 
majority  perhaps  adhering  to  "the  North." 
But  there  were  many  strong,  aggressive  sympa- 
thizers with  "the  South."  With  the  coming 
of  the  war,  there  also  came  the  infamous  "  Bush- 
wackers. "  that  lawless  guerilla  band  that  raided, 
robbed,  murdered.     To  guard  against  these 


In  January,  1862,  a  second  son.  James,  was 
born  to  the  Pershings.  The  following  month, 
the  Eighteenth  Missouri  Volunteers  having  been 
ordered  to  St.  Louis,  Pershing  moved  his  sutler's 
wares  into  the  vacant  store  and  became  village 
storekeeper  and  postmaster.  The  year  1863 
brought  another  regiment  to  Laclede  and  Persh- 
ing again  became  sutler.  He  followed  this 
regiment  for  near  a  twelvemonth.  Then  he 
again  quit  and  again  became  village  storekeeper 
and  postmaster. 

Pershing  had  prospered  as  sutler  and  he  now 
prospered  as  general  storekeeper.  He  bought 
the  village  lumber  yard.  He  bought  a  couple 
of  farms,  one  of  eighty  acres  about  seven  miles 
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from  Laclede 
and  another  of 
one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  about 
a  mile  out.  He 
also  bought  and 
moved  into"  the 
D  e  G  r  a  w 
house,"  a  snug, 
homelike  struc- 
ture which,  with 
its  white  paint 
andthree-gabled 
roof  and  white 
picket  fence, 
looked  as  though 
it  had  been 
transplanted  di- 
rect from  some 
old  New  Eng- 
land village. 

It  was,  per- 
haps, the  best 
house  in  town, 
for  Laclede  at 
that  time  had 
not  much  but  its 
spHendid  belief 
in  its  own  fu- 
ture. Laclede 
stands  at  the 
junction  of  two 
railroads,  and 
that,  of  course, 
marked  it  out 
for  a  metropoli- 
tan future.  The 
town  had  about 
six  hundred  in« 
habitants;  n  o 
sidewalks;  no 
church;  a  one- 
room  school- 
house  which  the 
end  of  the  Civil 
War  found  with- 
out a  teacher. 

In  the  latter 
part  of  April, 
1865,  Miss  Ella 

Seward,  now  an  old  lady,  Mrs.  O.  W.  Elliot, 
opened  a  "  select  school  for  smallchildren."  Look- 
ing back  in  her  diaries,  she  fmds  these  items: 

From  Mr.  Pershing— Jan.  1867— $7.00. 
For  12  weeks'  tuition  for  John  <Sc  James  $8.00  (April 
ist). 

For  6  weeks'  tuition  for  John  fa.oo  Qu\y  17th). 
May  15— Kept  Johnny  after  school  to  study  a  lesson. 


THE  CHURCH  IN  LACLEDE 
Attended  by  the  Pershing  family 


Week  of  June  6,  '67 — Went  to  Mrs.  Pershing's  three 
times  for  Johnny  was  real  sick  with  chickenpox,  and 
his  eyes  were  affected. 

"Johnny"  Pershing  was  an  upstanding  little 
youngster  with  bright  blue  eyes,  the  complexion 
of  a  girl,  a  deep  dimple  in  each  cheek,  and 
curling  hair  so  light-colored  that  teasing  play- 
mates called  him  "tow-head."  L^oogle 
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The  Pershing  family  was  meanwhile  growing. 
There  were  in  all  nine  children.  With  the 
eacception  of  John,  the  eldest,  they  were  all  bom 
in  Laclede:  James  F.,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Ann 
Ma\\  Grace.  Ward»  and  three  others  who  died 
in  early  infancy. 

*Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pershing  were  both  very  religious 
and  rather  strict  with  their  children.    When  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  built  in  the 
village.  Mr.  Pershing  was  the  secretary  of  the 
building  committee  and  contributed  liberally. 
He  became  the  Sunday-school  superintendent. 
"Every  Sund-i',-  morning,"  recalls  Judqe  Libby, 
"you'd  sw  I'ershing  going  down  the  street  with 
John  and  James,  and  Mrs.  Pershing  following 
behind  with  the  ^(irls.    Yes,  Pershing  held  the 
boys  in  pretty  tight." 

Says  Pershing's  old  clerk,  Henry  G.  Lomax, 
now  Laclede  banker:  "  I  didn't  regard  Pershing 
35  an  autocrat  in  his  fanilK.  He  was  for 
discipline  in  his  family, and  so  was  Mrs.  Pershing. 
They  were  good  parents  and  the  children  were 
fond  of  them." 

Laclede  was  a  frontier  town  with  a  very 
mixed  population,  a  railroad  junction,  and  a 
number  of  busy  saloons — these  facts  undoubtedly 
accounted  for  some  of  the  parental  effort  to 
hold  the  ciiikircn  in.  jini  was  the  only  one 
who  "brokeout."  His  boyhu«xl  reputation  as  "a 
wild  one*'  still  has  a  vigorous  life  in  the  village. 
But  John  was  no  apron-string  boy.  Perry 
Floyd,  who  used  to  run  the  blacksmith  shop 
about  a  good  stone's  throw  from  the  Pershing 
home,  voices  the  community's  reminiscent  ver- 
dict: "Oh  yes,  John  had  devilment  in  him — 
nothing  mean  about  it— just  a  little  quiet,  sly 
devilment." 

Nearty  all  the  anecdotes  of  his  boyhood  are 
rec^  untinss  f)f  the  old  but  ever  new  doings  of 

"a  regular  boy." 

"Old  Man  Biggers"  had  a  tobacco  barn 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  out  of  town.  One  day 
"Feather"  Hawkins,  the  Huck  Finn  of  LacleJe. 
brought  in  a  surreptitious  gathenng  of  tobacco 
fnim  this  bam.  and  dared  John  to  "  have  a  chew." 
John  "chewed"  and  then  lav  on  a  ha\ stack  as 
sick  and  sorry  as  a  boy  can  !>e  onl\  at  his  first 
taste  of  tobacco.  John  was  about  eleven  at 
this  time.  A  fittle  later  tiiere  were,  of  course, 
those  adventurous  corncob  pipes  behind  the 
bam. 

Another  day,  "Feather"  Hawkins  and  brother 
Jim  induced  John  and  his  schoolmate,  Charlie 

Spur^^eon,  to  go  into  "Old  .Margrave's"  peach 
orchard  tn  broad  {iavlif^bt,  "Feather"  alleging 
that  permission  had  been  given  tor  the  boys 
to  go  in  and  help  themselves  *'  so  bng  as  they 
didik't  shake  the  trees."  which  same  allegation 


was  guile.  And  "Old  .Margrave's"  brother  saw 
them,  and  chased  them,  and  caught  them  hiding 
in  a  cornfield,  their  pockets  bulging  with  booty, 
and  they  had  to  go  to  the  house  the  next  day 
and  face  "Old  .Margrave"  himself  who  was  the 
terror  of  youthful  Laclede.  The  boys  appeared 
promptly  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  John  made 
Charlie  do  the  talkti^  and  "Old  Margrave" 
forgave  them  because  they  had  "come  to  face 
the  music  '  and  because  of  "Feather's"  guile, 
and  told  them  to  go  out  and  help  themselves 
"so  long  as  they  didn't  shake  the  trees." 

And  then  there  was  tho  time  when  John  was 
one  of  the  principals  in  that  student  prank — 
famous  in  the  old.  unregenerate  days  of  the  coun* 
try  sch(K)l— known  as  "locking out  the  teacher." 
John  had  long  since  quit  Miss  Flla  Seward's 
"select  school  for  young  children.  "  He  had 
gone  to  the  one-room  public  school  until  that 
building  vns  HMTi  over  to  the  educatii^n  of 
Negro  children,  and  a  two-story  brick  school 
house  with  a  cupola  belfry,  put  up  for  the 
white  children. 

It  was  the  last  da\  of  tlie  school  term,  the 
last  day  in  the  Laclede  schcxjl  for  John  and  his 
two  classmates,  Charlie  Spurgeon  and  Jim  Devoy 
— for  these  three  it  was  the  time  appointed  by 
tradition  for  "locking  -  nt  'he  teacher.  "  To 
estimate  properly  the  splendid  defiance  of  this 
act  one  must  remember  that  those  were  the  times 
when  a  teacher  was  autocrat  within  the  school 
domains,  a  birch  or  hickory  switch  the  convincing 
symbol  of  authority.  Here  in  l-aclede,  for 
instance.  "Old  Man  Angell. "  one  of  the  teachers, 
had  a  way  of  standing  behind  the  door  when  the 
school  bell  ram;  and  switching  the  legs  <»f  those 
who  came  in  laie.  \es.  Johnny"  Pershing's 
legs  had  felt  the  switch. 

The  children  came  to  school  suspicinusK-  earlv 
<in  that  last  day  of  the  term,  the  younger  ones 
all  a-flutter  with  excitement  to  see  if  the  three 
pupils  about  to  escape  from  school  authority 
would  commcmoraie  the  event  accordintj  to 
venerated  custom.  1  he  )ounger  children  went 
up-statrs  and  leaned  over  the  bannister,  watching 
the  older  boys.  Leaning  against  the  front  of 
the  school  was  a  ladder  for  use  in  case  of  fire. 
John,  Charlie,  and  Jim  carried  this  in  and  bar- 
ricaded the  front  door  with  it.  Then  they 
closed  and  fastened  all  the  windows  on  the 
ground  floor. 

Ihe  teachers  arrived,  tried  to  get  in.  and 
couldn't.  The  belfry  was  a  forbidden  place 
for  the  pupils.  But  prohibitions  were  now  cast 
to  the  winds.  Some  of  the  scholars  climbed 
up  into  the  belfry  and  out  on  to  a  little  platform 
that  encircled  it.  From  this  strate^c  point 
they  looked  down*  upon  Defied  Authority,  re* 
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porting  its  combined  or  individual  action  to 
the  usurpers  in  the  schoolroom. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  customary  pande- 
monium had  not  broken  loose.  A  mock  school 
was  in  progress.  Johnny  Pershing  had  called 
the  classes  ^  the  younger  children.  Even  then 
"John  had  a  way  with  him"  so  that  the 
children,  though  only  3  few  years  younger, 
obeyed.  And  John  heard  iheir  recitations — 
arithmetic,  grammar,  mental  arithmetic,  and 
reading— giving  commendation  or  rebuke  as  the 
occasion  demanded. 

From  the  watcheis  on  the  belfry  platform 
came  bulletins:  The  teachers  had  sent  for  the 
School  Board;  the  School  Board  had  arrived, 
all  three  of  them,  including  "Father  Seward"; 
the  School  Board  was  in  consultation;  a  ladder 
was  being  carried  toward  the  school;  it  was 
being  put  to  one  of  the  front  windows. 

Promptly  a  long,  blackboard  "pointer"  was 
put  in  the  window  from  which  invasion  im- 
pended, in  such  a  way  that  the  window  sash 
could  not  be  raised.  The  patriarchal  head  of 
"Father  Seward"  appeared  at  the  window. 
Now  "Father  Seward"  was  the  venerable  Con- 
gregational minister,  universally  beloved.  To 
gainsay  him  was  to  commit  a  crime.  He 
always  wore  a  shawl  and  carried  a  cane,  and 
both  shawl  and  cane  were  with  him  at  the 
ladder-top. 

He  tapped  on  the  glass,  and  in  a  voice  high 
and  shrill,  demanded:  "Open  the  window." 

The  febels  could  not  refuse  a  demand  of  sur- 
render from  this  quarter.  The  window  was 
opened.  "Father  Seward"  climbed  in,  followed 
by  the  teachers  and  some  other  men.  "  Father 
Seward"  gave  the  scholars  a  long  lecture,  tdling 
them  what  a  serious  thing  they  had  been  dding. 
Then  they  all  had  to  recite  their  lessons  again. 
And  when  it  was  all  over,  they  got  no  candy, 
got  none  of  the  edible  reward  customarily  di»- 
tributed  on  the  last  day  of  school.  That  was 
the  last  time  that  the  Laclede  school  indulged 
in  "locking  out  the  teacher." 

Jdin's  remarkable  appetite  for  "Aunt  Susan" 
llewett's  "turnover"  pies  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten. Listen  to  "Aunt  Susan"  tell  how.  before  her 
hands  "got  old  and  useless  with  the  rheuma- 
tism, "  she  mashed  the  apples  and  spiced  them 
with  cinnamon  and  allspice  and  fried  them  in  a 
skillet  in  butter  and  lard  and  just  at  the  right 
moment  flopped  one  half  over  so  that  the  pie 
came  out  a  half-moon  of  crisp  crust  tilled  with 
juicy,  savor',  nppir — listen  to  "Aunt  Susan" 
tell  of  the  making  of  these  "turnover"  pies, 
and  you  don't  wonder  that  young  John  was  a 
fmuent  visitor  in  the  kitchen  of  the  "  Missouri 
House,"  the  village  hotef  run  by  Captain 


Hewett,  about  a  block  away  from  the  Pershiag 
home. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  second-hand  Boswdl 

to  Pershing,  going  about  I_aclede  gathering  boy- 
hood anecdotes,  finds  nothing  striking,  nothing 
vivid.  Even  now,  when  Pershing  is  standing 
in  the  full  glare  of  fame — a  light  which  is  apt  to 
magnify  boyhood  virtues — his  old  plaxmate? 
his  old  neighbors,  will  tell  you  that  "  he  was  ju$t 
an  ordinary  sort  <rf  boy,"  that  "he  grew  up  an 
uneventful  boy."  But  invariably  there  is  an- 
other note  sounded,  a  note  which  is  by  no  means 
sounded  for  every  village  boy.  Here  are  a  few 
oi  its  variations:  The  characteristic  I  remember 
best  was  his  self-possession  and  air  of  compe- 
tency";  "whatever  he  did  he  did  with  all  bis 
might";  "he  was  always  level-headed,  always 
dependable";  "wlwn  John  got  started,  he^d 
move";  "If  he  tackled  a  thing,  he'd  stick  to  it 
till  he  fmishcdit  " 

Before  the  present  point  in  our  story  is 
reached,  while  John  was  still  a  younger  of 
thirteen,  tfiis  characteristic  of  dependability  and 
stickatitivcnc^s  had  already  been  put  to  the 
test.  As  I  have  already  said,  Laclede  was  a 
boom  town,  of  small  dimensions  but  with  great 
expectations.  Boom  tow  ns  were  springing  up 
unexpectedly  on  the  prairies  in  those  days;  a 
good  part  of  America  and  Europe  seemed  to  tt 
swarming  westward;  booms  were  in  the  air. 
Laclede  with  its  six  hundred  p'^pnlation,  was 
incorporated  as  a  city  (of  the  fourth  class)  and 
the  adjacent  country  plotted  out  as  per  rosy 
dreams  of  realty  speculators. 

Pershing's  father  was  caught  in  the  tide  of 
land  speculation.  He  bought  in  Laclede;  he 
bought  In  Linn  County;  he  boughtin  surrounding 
counties.  In  all,  he  bought  some  thirty  or  fortv 
tracts,  most  of  them  with  big  mortgages  attached. 
At  the  time  he  went  into  land  speculation  he 
was  worth  about  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollsff* 
a  snug  fortune  for  those  times.  He  put  V«iy 
near  all  of  it  in  land.  I  hen  cnme  the  harf 
times  of  the  early  '70  s,  cuiminaung  if\^itlie 
panic  of  '73.  Pershing's  .little  fortune  was 
practically  wiped  out.  He  managed  to  save 
onl\'  the  equities  in  his  home  and  in  a  couple 
of  farms. 

He  ran  these  farms  now  for  a  living.  And 

John,  only  thirteen  years  old,  hrlpt-d  him. 
is  a  testimonial  to  the  father  that  he  didn't  la^"^ 
his  son  out  of  school,  and  it  is  a  testimonial 
the  son  that  he  was  a  hard  worker  in  the  fieW^ 
after  school  hours  and  during  the  long  days  oi 
vacation.    But  during  those  days  of  financial 
depression,  farm  products  went  cheap.  F"""  | 
a  while  Pershing  tried  to  eke  out  by  running  ^ 
small  hotel.   It  was  known  as  the  "Palace 
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Hotel."   The  income  from  it;  howwer,  was  not 

in  keeping  with  its  name. 

In  1876,  Pcrshini'  v.  ent  on  the  road  as  a  travel- 
ing salesman  ior  a  bi.  Joseph  clothing  house  at 
a  salaiy  of  $3,000  a  year.  This  somewhat 
relieved  the  financial  stringency  at  home;  but 
the  relief  \\  as  not  so  great  that  John  could  quit 
working  the  farms. 

John  taught  the  school  for  Negro  children 
in  Laclede.  The  date  and  the  length  of  this 
service  are  uncertain,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
taught  the  Negro  school  some  time  during  this 
period  when  the  family  finances  were  strained. 

Stevens,  a  Negro,  known  as  "  Moss, "  worked 
on  the  Pershing  farm.  He  was  just  about  the 
same  age  as  John,  but  he  went  to  school  under 
him.  There  were  about  forty  scholars,  some  of 
them  pretty  big  and  unruh .  "  But  John  Per- 
shing"—it  is  "Moss"  talking— "he  got  that 
school  in  order.  Yas  sah.  he  did.  He  had  a 
quiet  way,  but  he  meant  business.  One  day 
I  didn't  know  mah  lesson,  and  he  said:  'Moss, 
you  stay  in.'  And  he  gave  me  a  licking.  V  as 
sab,  it  was  a  Kood  licfclng^with  a  switch — one 
of  them  ol'  fashion  switches.  Yas  sah,  I  knew 
mah  lessons  after  that.  John  Pershing,  he 
taught  me,  sah,  all  I  ever  knew," 

At  this  tune  John  had  no  definite  plans  for  his 
future.  The  opportunities  that  presented  them- 
selves to  the  circumscribed  outlook  of  a  village 
boy  anxious  to  make  something  of  himself,  were 
in  teaching  or  in  practising  law.  John  had  no 
particular  predilection  for  either,  although  he  be- 
lieved the  law  offered  the  broader  opportunity. 
Those  were  the  days  of  ponderoiisly  ornate 
legal  speech.  As  Judge  Libby,  of  Laclede,  puts 
the  case:  "John  Pershing  is  a  silent  man,  as 
you  can  see  by  his  present  speeches.  He  had 
no  preeminent  qualifications  by  nature  for  the 
practice  of  law.  as  we  would  say  in  those 
days." 

But  John  believed  that  the  best  way  to  fit 
himsdf  for  whatever  opportunity  the  future 

might  bring,  was  to  get  as  much  of  an  education 
as  he  could.  Charlie  Spurt^eon  says  that  when 
John  was  only  fourteen  lie  luid  Charlie  of  his 
determination  to  get  an  education.  In  spite 
of  his  bo\  hood  pranks,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  in  school  to  learn. 

The  St.  Joseph  clothing  house  had  meanwhile 
raisel  his  father's  salary,  but  the  family  was 
big:  if  John  w-as  to  get  that  education,  he  saw 
that  he  would  have  to  do  something  toward 
paying  for  it  himself.  So  he  applied  for  and 
got  the  position  of  teacher  in  the  one»room 
schcK)!  at  Prairie  Mound,  Ever\  Sunday  even- 
ing, he  mounted  a  horse,  rode  se\en  miles 
south,  then  two  miles  west.  This  brought  him 


to  Prairie  Mound.   He  boarded  with  a  neigh* 

boring  farmer  until  Frida\'  evening,  when  he 
aoain  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  home  to 
Laciede.  For  this  work  he  got  $40  a  month, 
paying  his  own  board. 

His  first  term  of  teaching  be  :nn  in  October, 
1879  and  ended  in  March,  1880.  it  was  during 
this  term  that  one  of  the  scholars,  a  big,  over- 
grown girl,  became  unruly.  The  young  school- 
master told  her  to  stav  in  during  the  lunch 
recess.  She  climbed  out  through  a  window  and 
went  home.  She  came  to  school  the  next  day, 
defiance  in  her  eye.  At  the  lunch  recess  she 
was  again  told  to  stay  in.  and  this  time  the 
schoolmaster  watched  her.  But  she  managed  to 
scrawl  a  note  which  she  slipped  to  her  little 
sister. 

In  a  short  time  the  children  plaving  in  the 
schoolyard  saw  a  galloping  horse,  and  on  the 
horse  was  a  man  with  red  whiskers  and  a  shot- 
gun. It  wis  the  girl's  father.  The  children 
screamed.  One  of  the  older  girls  hurriedly  led 
the  scholars  down  under  a  near-by  bridge,  where 
they  all  hid.  The  young  schoolmaster  heard 
the  screams,  lie  came  to  the  door  and  >a\v, 
coming  up  the  road  on  the  galloping  horse,  the 
man  with  itie  red  whiskers  and  a  shotgun.  He 
jumped  back  into  the  schoolhouse,  and  quickly 
reappeared  at  the  dfX)r  with  the  stove  poker. 

By  this  time  the  red-whiskered  man  had 
reached  the  school.  With  loud  curses  and 
threats  he  demanded  that  his  daughter  be  "  let 
f>ut,"  while  the  girl  within  shouted:  "Shoot 
him.  Pa.  Shoot  him!"  But  "Pa"  didnt 
shoot,  and  the  girl  wasn*t  "let  out."  and  the 
red-whiskered  man  rode  home  with  his  shotgun. 

With  the  money  he  had  saved  from  his  salary 
as  teacher,  and  a  contribution  from  his  father, 
John  was  now  able  to  gratify  his  ambition  for 
more  education.  The  State  Normal  School  at 
Kirksville.  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Adair, 
was  the  local  educational  Mecca.  Thither  Jolin 
went  in  March,  when  his  winter  term  of  teaching 
at  Prairie  .Mound  had  come  to  an  end.  The 
Kirksville  ternx  lasted  three  months. 

The  next  winter  John  again  taught  schiH>l  at 
Prairie  Mound;  and  when  the  term  there  ended, 
he  returned  to  the  Kirksville  Normal  School  for 
another  three-months'  term.  The  spring  of 
'82  found  three  of  the  Pershing  family  at  Kirks- 
ville: John,  Jim,  and  their  sister,  Mary  Eliza- 
beth. 

All  of  them,  John  included,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  student  social  life,  such  as  it  was. 
There  was  no  dancing,  no  youthful  gaiet\'  of 

that  sort.  "  I'm  afrriid  it  \v:?<  n  prosy  old  place, " 
says  the  sister,  looking  back  on  those  student 
days.   The  formal  social  activities  centred 
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around  literary  societies,  and  j.-hn  btUni'ied  to 
one  of  these  and  debated  and  orated.  '"  But 
John  was  not  much  of  a  speaker/'  confesses 
his  sister. 

Nothwithstanding  the  mjrth-makers  who  ap- 
parenth'  whh  to  construct  a  Pershing  to  fit 
their  conception  of  him  as  "the  American 
Kitchener,"  the  real  John  Pershing  was  not 
"afraid  of  girls,"  nor  did  he  "dodge  girls' 
society."  On  the  c<»ntrary.  authentic  rumor 
has  it  that  he  had  the  usual  schoolboy  flirta- 
tions. 

it  was  at  Kirksville  in  the  spring  of  '82,  that 

Pershing  chanced  to  see  in  a  newspaper  the 
announcement  that  a  competitive  examination 
was  to  be  held  at  Trenton,  about  fifty  miles 
awa\ ,  for  the  appointment  to  the  United  Slates 
Militarv  Acadcnn  .  at  the  disposal  of  Omgress- 
man  Burroughs.  Pershing  showed  the  news- 
paper to  his  sister  and  asked  her  advice.  He 
had  no  military  ambition:  he  wanted  an  edu- 
cation:  was  this  an  opportunity? 

She  advistd  him  to  try  for  it.  The  examina- 
tbns  were  only  a  few  weeks  oiF.  There  followed 
nights  of  hard  study,  bn.thtr  and  «;isnT  i^rin: 
up  late,  sister  quizzing  him.  W  ithout  iclUnK 
his  parents  of  his  project,  he  went  direct  from 
Kirksville  to  Trenton,  and  appeared  before  the 
examining  board.  When  the  final  marks  were 


added  up.  it  was  found  that  Pershing  was 

<'u]\  one  mark  ahead  of  the  next  man.  a  fellow 
named  iiigginbotham.  Pershing  got  the  ap- 
pointment. 

He  hurried  direct  to  Laclede,  to  take  the 
g()<xl  news  home.  It  was  a  proud  and  happy 
mother  to  whom  he  told  his  tale  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

Then,  as  now,  the  competitive  examination 

held  under  the  direction  of  the  appointing 
Congressman,  was  only  for  the  appointment  to 
the  Military  Academy.  Then,  as  now.  the 
appointee,  before  being  admitted  to  West  Point, 
had  to  pass  examinations  held  under  the  direction 
of  the  .Military  Academy  authorities.  These 
examinations  are  now  held  in  various  centres 
throughout  the  country.  But  in  those  days 
every  appfiintee  had  to  travel  to  West  Point 
to  stand  his  entrance  examinations,  both  mental 
and  phydcal. 

Having  started  to  go  to  West  Point,  Pershing 
wanted  to  take  no  chances  on  failing  to  arriv*- 
there,  lie  goi  his  father  to  send  him  for  a  feu 
months'  study  to  the  Braden  School,  an  insti- 
tution at  liiiihiand  Falls,  adjacent  to  West 
Point,  that  makes  a  specialty  of  preparing  young 
men  for  the  Military  .Academy. 

In  the  spring  of  '8a*Pendiing  left  Laclede 
for  the  East. 


"  Ti  e  Lijc  of  Gnierat  Pershing  "  ui//  be  cotilinutd  in  the 
"h  orlJ'i  H'orh"  for  Drcewher.  with  the  story  of  carrer  at  West 
Point  Olid  m  ttc  Indian  Campaign  in  Artiona,  and  lis  ixperience 
as  ntifitary  imirudor  at  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
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The  American  Red  Cross — The  Remission  of  the  Shimonoseki  Indemnity  to  Japan 

BY 

SILAS  BENT 


WHEN  Frank  L.  Polk,  acting 
Secretary  of  State,  said  not 
long  since  that  "China  de- 
clared war  against  Germany 
very  largely  because  of  the 
action  of  the  United  States,"  not  many  of  us 
paused  to  consider  the  historic  background  for 
that  statement.  Why  had  the  entry  of  this 
nation  into  the  world  conflict  so  influenced  an 
alien  state  ten  thousand  miles  away?  What 
peculiar  claim  had  America  on  the  friendly  inter- 
est and  loyalty  of  the  Chinese? 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  a  policy  of  inter- 
national g(K)d-\vilI  to  which  the  average  American 
gives  little  thought,  but  of  which  many  Chinese 
are  acutely  conscious  and  for  which  they  are  pro- 
foundly grateful  lie  policv  had  its  inception 
in  Secretary  John  Hay's  JecLiration  for  the  Open 
Door,  and  is  being  continued  to-day  in  the  annual 
remission  of  payments  on  the  Boxer  indemnity. 
The  Open  Door  policy,  to  use  Mr.  Hay's  words, 
was  that  foreign  Powers  were  "not  to  use  any 
privilege  received  from  China  to  exclude  any 
commercial  rival,"  and  its  indirect  effect  was  to 
help  preserve  the  administrative  integrity  of 
that  nation.  Presumably  wcn-inf('rm«'d  Chinese 
are  not  msensible  uf  this  and  they  have  testified 
to  their  appreciation;  but  the  partial  remission 
of  the  P>oxer  indemnity  was  sheer  open-handed 
generosity  and  is  a  concrete,  present-day  fact. 
The  circumstances  in  which  the  penalty  was 
lightened  are  but  little  known,  because  no  full 
record  of  thvri  seems  to  have  been  made;  but  to 
400  ChincM:  students  m  American  universities, 
and  to  stin  others  attending  preparatory  scho(4s 
in  their  native  land,  the  main  facts  are  known 
and  are  of  prime  benefit.  Thev,  and  thousands 
of  their  fellows,  thus  have  first-hand  evidence 
that  this  Government  is  capable  of  altruistic 
motives,  and  so  they  were  the  readier  to  accept 
without  cavil  the  altruism  of  our  motives  in 
entering  this  war. 

It  is  commonly  said,  even  by  those  familiar 
with  American  history,  that  Mr.  Hay  was  respon- 
sible for  the  remission  of  the  Boxer  indemnity. 
This  belief,  perhaps  an  outgrowth  of  Mr.  Hay's 


notable  statemanship  in  the  matter  of  equal 

commercial  opportunities  to  foreigners  in  China, 
is  so  wide-spread  as  to  have  achieved  almost  the 
dignity  of  a  myth.  As  a  matter  of  fact  .Mr.  Hay 
died  July  1,  t90$»  two  years  before  the  remissi<m 
ttH.k  place.  It  is  true  that  William  W.  Rockhill. 
American  Minister  to  China  during  the  negotia- 
tions after  the  Boxer  rebellion,  had  suggested 
that  some  part  of  the  burden  ought  to  be  lifted, 
and  that  Mr.  Hay  was  in  accord  with  the  sugges- 
tion; but  the  real  plan,  including  the  educational 
phase,  was  put  forward  by  an  American  mission- 
ary'; and  the  manner  in  which  he  helped  guide 
the  policy  of  a  nation,  and  then  returned  unassum- 
ingly to  take  up  again  his  labors  in  the  Orient, 
has  a  touch  of  the  romantic. 

During  the  Boxer  rebellion  one  of  the  watch- 
men at  the  beleaguered  North  Legation  Gate  in 
Peking  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  Henderson  Smith, 
a  Gmgregational  clergyman,  who,  at  that  time, 
had  beaten  an  evangelical  trail  through  Chinese 
provinces  and  cities  for  nearl\'  thirt\'  vears  Few 
Occidentals  knew  so  much  as  he  of  the  land  and 
its  people.  He  was  the  author  of  "Chinese 
Characteristics"  and  "Village  Life  in  China," 
and  he  was  to  write  an  epic  of  the  Boxer  upri-^int; 
— "China  in  Convulsion."  It  was  not  until 
long  after  the  chronicle  of  the  rebellion  had  been 
published  that  Dr.  Smith  undertook  to  bring 
about  a  remission  of  the  indemnity.  1  he  rebel- 
lion occurred  in  1900;  and  the  aggrieved  foreign 
Powers,  before  consenting  to  evacuate  the  territory 
occupied  b>'  their  armed  forces,  imposed  >>n  Cliin.i 
penalties  aggregating  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars, 
of  which  nearly  $25,000,000  was  allotted  to  the 
United  States.  The  protocol  was  signed  Sep- 
tember 7.  1001,  after  a  deal  of  bickering:  but  it 
was  not  until  1906  that  Dr.  Smith  presented  his 
educational  plan  at  Washington. 

The  missionary's  approach  to  the  White  House 
was  indirect.  He  laid  his  plan  first  before  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott,  whom  he  knew  to  be  in  the  confi- 
dence of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  through  htm 
procured  an  audience.  Lawrence  F.  Abbott,  son 
of  the  editor  and  now  president  of  I  he  OutKxjk 
Company,  accompanied  Dr.  Smith  to  \\a>iiing- 
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ton  and  attended  the  conference  there:  and  he 
has  preserved  the  correspondence  bearing  on  it. 

"  Dr.  Smith,"  he  said,  in  telh'nji  of  the  occasion, 
"had  long  been  a  reader  and  friend  of  The  Out- 
look, and  in  1906,  either  just  before  he  left  China 
or  immediately  after  his  arrival  here,  he  wrote 
to  my  father,  sa>  inj;  that  he  had  a  plan  with  re- 
gard to  the  Chinese  indemnity  which  he  would 
like  to  get  before  President  Roosevelt.  He 
asked  my  father  to  aid  him.  The  result  was 
that  he  came  to  our  office  and  related  his  plan  in 
detail.  It  was  that  halt  the  Chinese  indemnity 
(or  about  $12,000,000)  be  given  back,  with  the 
understanding  that  China  should  use  the  money, 
or  its  income,  for  sending  Chinese  young  men  to 
American  collegiate  institutions  and  educating 
certain  other  young  men  in  American  institu- 
tions in  China, 

"  His  point  of  view  was  ntjt  that  of  the  conven- 
tional missionary.  It  was  really  that  of  the 
statesman.  He  said  that  when  he  first  went  to 
China,  the  fla  t:;  was  seen  on  vessels  in  cver>- harbor, 
and  that  now  it  was  rarely  seen;  that  America 
ought  to  do  something  to  renew  these  intimate 
economic,  industrial,  and  commercial  relations, 
and  so  cement  tlie  political  friendship  which  had 
been  fostered  by  Secretary  Hay.  He  believed 
that  with  a  body  of  >-oung  Chinese  being  gradu- 
ated annually  from  American  institutions,  we 
should  finally  have  3  iTcif  company  of  influential 
men  in  China  who  understood  American  ways  and 
sympathized  with  the  American  spait;  and  that 
in  no  other  way  could  we  so  well  bring  China  and 
the  United  States  together  economically  and 
politically. 

"The  plan  made  a  strong  impression  upon  my 
father  and  myself,  and  my  father  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  asking  whether  he  would  see  Dr. 
Smith.  He  replied,  appomting  a  date  for  the 
meeting.  March  6, 1906.  In  my  father's  absence, 
and,  at  the  President's  siif^gestion,  I  went  on  to 
Washington  with  Dr.  Smith  and  was  present  at 
the  interview  which  took  place  in  the  Red  Room 
of  the  White  House  that  evening. 

"  I  think  we  first  lunched  with  the  President 
and  were  asked  to  return  for  a  longer  conference 
in  the  evening.  At  all  events  we  sat  in  the  Red 
Room  until  nearly  midnight,  and  Dr.  Smith  laid 
before  the  President  his  plan  in  complete  detail. 
The  result  of  that  conference  was  that  the  follow- 
ing year  the  remission  of  the  indemnity  was  made 
and  the  money  devoted  to  educational  purposes. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  this  remission  really  is  a 
monument  to  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Smith.  If  the 
American  missionaries  in  China  had  never  done 
anything  else  (and,  of  course,  they  have  done  a 
great  deal),  their  wi^rk  would  have  been  justified 
by  this  single  accomplishment. 


"There  is  another  aspect  of  the  incident  which 
seems  worth  bearing  in  mind.  It  is  said  by  manv 
publicists  that  povcrnments  cannot  have  altruistic 
qualities  and  motives.  In  two  cases,  at  least,  the 
history  of  the  United  States  shows  that  they  can 
in  practice  be  altruistic.  We  t(X>k  |a5,ooo.ooo 
from  China  in  accordance  with  the  best  standards 
of  international  action  and  we  voluntarily  gave  up 
half  that  sum  in  order  to  promote  a  moral  xlea. 
We  took  Cuba,  a  rich  possession,  in  the  course  of  a 
war  which  at  the  very  least  was  a  war  carried  on  in 
accordance  with  common  international  procedure. 
Europe,  especially  Germany,  said  it  was  cant  to 
assert  that  we  made  the  war  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Cubans,  and  that  our  chief  motive  was  to  gain 
the  splendid  prize  of  Cuba.  But  we  gave  Cuba 
back  to  the  Cubans,  only  asking  that  they  keep  it 
in  order. 

"If  there  are  any  other  two  similar  instances 
in  history  of  national  altruism,  1  do  not  know 
them.  These  two  historical  facts,  it  seems  to  me. 
should  be  kept  before  the  cominp:  pcnerations 
in  their  studies  of  the  structure  of  government,  not 
in  order  that  we  may  plume  ourselves  upon  our 
virtue,  but  in  older  to  show  that  the  moral  law 
may  be  made  to  work  in  intemation:?!  practice 
just  as  it  works  in  the  individual  practice  of  the 
citizens  of  a  community." 

Ten  years  after  the  White  House  interview,  Mr. 
Abbott  happened  to  be  seated,  at  a  Princeton 
faculty  club  luncheon,  beside  Dr.  Robert  McNutt 
McElroy,  who  had  just  been  sdected  as  the 
first  American  exchangie  professor  to  China,  and 
the  two  fell  into  conversation  about  Dr.  Smith's 
part  in  the  remission  of  the  Boxer  indemnity. 
Dr.  McElroy  wished  to  tell  about  it  in  his  lectures 
in  China,  but  Mr.  Abbott  was  unwilling  to  have 
him  do  so  until  his  recollection  of  the  facts  were 
fully  veriticd.  Accordingly  he  wrote  to  Mr, 
Roosevelt,  at  Oyster  Bay,  recalling  the  White 
House  interview,  as  the  story  lias  been  told  here, 
and  received  an  answer  from  .M  r.  Roosevelt  under 
date  of  January  24,  1916,  as  follows: 

My  memory  agrees  with  yours  about  Dr.  Smith. 
I  had  forgotten  his  name,  but  1  know  that  it  ms 
through  >our  father  that  1  first  became  interested  in 
using  that  indemnity  for  educational  purposes.  The 
idea  was  suggested  to  mc  as  you  describe  it;  and  1  then 
asked  Root  to  take  it  up  and  put  it  in  operation. 

Elihu  Root,  who  had  been  Secretary  of  War 
during  the  Boxer  rebellion,  and  who  had  after- 
ward become  .Mr.  Roosevelt's  Secretary  of  State, 
notified  the  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington  on 
June  15.  1907,  that  the  Presklent  intended  to  ask 
Congress  for  authority  to  forego  part  of  the  pen- 
alty, explaining  that  it  had  been  the  intention  of 
this  country  to  remit  that  part  in  excess  of  the 
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sum  needed  for  actual  indemnity  to  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens,  "as  a  proof  of  sincere 
friendship  for  China." 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  his  annual  message  of  De- 
cember 3,  1907,  asked  for  the  necessary  aut  hority, 
and  Congress  conferred  it  by  joint  resolution  May 
25. 1908.   In  the  m^sage  Mr.  Roosevett  said: 

This  nation  should  help  in  every  practicable  Vva> 
in  the  education  of  the  Chinese  people,  so  that  the 
vast  and  {x^pulous  Empire  may  gradualh'  aJapt  itself 
to  modern  conditions.  One  way  of  doing  this  is  by 
ptomoting  the  coming  of  Chinese  students  to  this 
countrv'  and  making  it  attractive  to  them  to  take 
i.uufscs  at  our  universities  and  higher  educational  in> 
stitutions.  Our  educators  should,  so  far  as  possible, 
take  Loncertcd  action  toward  this  end. 

On  July  nth,  Mr.  Rockhill,  who  was  stili 
American  Minister  to  China,  announced  to  Yuan 
Shih-kai,  Prince  of  Ch'ing  and  president  of  the 
B<'3rd  of  Foreign  Affairs,  that  authorit>  had  been 
extended  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  remit  all  of  the 
indemnity  in  excess  d(  $1 1,6$$492.69,  with  inter- 
est at  four  per  cent.  The  exact  amount  of  the 
-um  originall)'  imposed  had  been  524.440,778.81, 
and  It  was  to  have  been  paid  in  annual  mstal- 
ments.  President  Roosevelt  proposed  to  make 
annual  remissions  as  the  pa)  ments  fell  due,  begin- 
ning with  $483,094.90  in  1909  and  increasing 
gradually  until  the  yearly  amount  reached 
$1,383,785.36  in  i<)40.  the  end  of  the  term. 

^'ua^  Shih-kai  sug<;ested  that  too  students  be 
sent  to  the  United  States  annually  for  four  years, 
and  fifty  each  year  thereafter,  and  plans  were 
made  for  their  education  here  from  the  funds 
given  back  to  their  country.  These  plans  are 
being  carried  out  despite  the  war;  for.  although 
the  pa>  ments  on  the  indemnity  were  allowed  to 
lapse,  owing  to  the  other  financial  demands  upon 
China,  it  was  decided  that  there  should  be  no 
break  in  the  educational  work.  1  he  Chinese,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  are  under  no  legal  obligation  to 
use  the  remitted  fund  in  that  way.  President 
Rmscvelt.  at  Dr.  Smith's  suggestion,  had  indi- 
cated that  the  money  might  be  so  used,  and  the 
Chinese  had  gratefiUly  assented. 

The  Boxer  ("Fists  of  Righteous  Harmony") 
uprising  against  foreigners  in  China,  and  the 
protracted  siege  of  the  legations  in  I^eking,  are 
events  too  recent  and  too  comnu^nly  known  to 
need  recapitulation  here.  Dr.  Smith's  two  vol- 
umes, "China  in  Convulsion."  trace  in  detail  the 
origin,  climax,  and  consequences  of  the  rebellion. 
It  was  perhaps  because  he  realized  the  justifi- 
cation, from  the  Chinese  viewpoint,  of  this  move- 
ment against  the  alien  intruder,  because  lie  per- 
cdvedthat  its  mainspring  was  essentially  patriotic 
that  he  was  moved  to  ask  ckmeacy  on  the  part 
ol  the  United  States.  He  is  an  unassuming  man. 


and  in  a  letter  to  .Mr.  .'\bbott,  treats  his  part  in 
the  remission  of  the  indemnity  as  of  little  moment; 
but  this  nation,  nevertheless,  is  indebted  to  him 
for  his  disinterested  and  statesmanlike  interven- 
tion, and  to  1  heodore  Roosevelt  for  carrying  out 
a  masterstroke  of  unsellish  diplomacy. 

Oriental  good-will,  bom  of  that  policy,  has 
manifested  itself  in  many  ways,  but  no  affirmation 
has  been  more  striking  than  the  recent  \\  holesale 
subscription  of  Chinese  to  the  American  Red 
Cross.  It  was  so  remarkable  that  a  brief  reference 
to  it  may  be  worth  while  here  as  affording  an  illus- 
tration of  how  indemnities  remitted  bear  fruit 

In  addition  to  the  thirteen  divisions  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  this  country,  there  is  a 
fourteenth  which  includes  its  foreign  chapters. 
During  the  last  drive  $300,000  was  allotted  as 
the  share  to  be  contributed  by  the  fourteenth 
division,  but  it  gave  almost  a  million  and  a  half. 
China  alone  gave  5 100,000  in  gold,  although  the 
organization  had  just  been  cstabHshed  there;  and 
Japan,  which  has  a  Red  Cross  of  its  own  nearly 
two  million  members  strong,  gave  $60,000. 
In  thirteen  of  the  largest  cities  of  China,  branches 
of  the  American  organization  were  formed,  and 
in  Shanghai  alone  more  than  100,000  associate 
members  were  enrolled. 

The  e.TL'crness  of  the  ten-dollar-a-month  coolie 
to  join  this  Samaritan  movement  was  chiefly 
an  eagerness  to  be  identified  with  something 
American,  and  is  touching  proof  of  the  feeling  in 
China  toward  this  nation.  It  prompted  Presi- 
dent Wilson  recently  to  cable  his  thanks  to  the 
Pre»dent  of  China  for  the  spirit  manifested  and 
the  substantial  help  extended.  In  the  message 
he  referred  to  the  number  of  full  memberships, 
without  taking  account  of  the  myriad  associate 
memberships.  The  cablegram  follows: 

Washington,  August  6.  1918. 
Presidbnt  Feng  Kuo*Chanc, 

Peking.  China, 
i  have  learned  with  much  pleasure,  through  the 
American  .Minister  at  Peking,  of  the  generous  assistance 
given  b\-  Your  Fxcellencv  and  hy  the  Premier.  Cabinet 
Ministers  and  many  other  otttcers,  as  well  as  by  the 
citizens  of  the  Republic  of  China,  to  the  American  Red 
Cross,  in  response  to  the  recent  appeal  made  by  that 
Society  for  funds  to  promote  its  pliilanthropic  work. 
The  addition  of  $0,000  Chinese  names  to  the  member- 
ship roll  of  the  Societv,  .is  a  result  of  the  appeal,  is  a 
source  of  pride  to  the  Society  and  awakens  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  among  Americans  everywhere.  Such  co> 
operation  in  the  humane  work  of  the  Red  Cross  cannot 
but  strengthen  the  friendly  feeling  existing  between 
the  citizens  of  the  two  Republics. 

WoooRow  WrisoN. 

It  was  to  promote  this  friendly  feding  that  Or. 
Arthur  H.  Smith*  citizen  of  one  republic  and 
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,^-11  issiofiar>'  to  the  other,  undertook  ifitervention 
V  n  the  matter  of  the  Boxer  indemnity ;  the  Red 

C  3rf>??s  earning:  on  that  work,  nnd  the  future 
may  be  expected  lo  witne:>s  stiii  further  mani- 
i  ^statkms  of  the  cordial  interest  America  feds  in 
■^he  \oung  demctcracy  be\ond  the  Pacific. 

That  it  shduld  occur  to  l^r  Smith  to  intervene 
f^CjT  a  remisiion  was  not  remarkable,  because  there 
^0i/ere  precedents  for  such  a  course  in  American 
Jnistor,.  The  hrenKwatcr  at  Yokohama  stands 
tc)-<Jay  as  a  monument  to  a  similar  generosity 
c>n  the  part  of  this  nation.  It  was  built  with 
part  of  an  indemnity  returned  by  the  United 
States  to  japnn  in  circumstance?  which  may  be 
said  to  have  set  the  standard  tor  American  diplo- 
jnatic  dealings  with  the  Oriental  Ponners. 

In  June,  |8(>3,  fire  was  opened  on  the  American 
xnorchantman  Femhroke  frnm  fortifications  erected 
t>y  the  Daimto  of  Choshu  on  the  Strait  of  Shim- 
onoseki,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
It  was  a  time  when  Japan  was  under  the  dual 
government  iti  the  Mikado,  the  titular  ruler,  and 
of  the  Shogun.  who  exercised  administrative 
power  The  treaties  which  had  been  made  with 
the  Shogun.  under  \\hich  Americans  were  admit- 
ted tn  Hakodadi.  Sim        and  I'ort  Nagasaki, 
had  not  been  approved  by  ihc  Mikado  and  were, 
therefore,  of  dubious  legality,  a  fact  over  which 
AX'estern  historians  are  prone  tn  skate  lit-htlv; 
nor  were  the  treaties  with  other  foreign  nations 
an)  better.   Japan  was  divided  as  to  whether 
the  aliens  should  be  tolerated.    Some  of  the 
Daimios  (native  princes)  sided  with  the  Shogun 
and  some  with  their  Emperor;  and  the  Daimio  of 
Choshu.  acting,  it  has  been  a^rted,  under  an 
imperial  edict,  fortified  the  Strait  according  to 
plans  learnt from  the  Westerners  and  opened 
fire  on  the  first  barbarian  craft  he  saw.    He  did 
not  much  damage  the  Pen^oki,  but  he  laid  up  a 
deal  of  trouble  for  himself,  and  he  complicated 
the  situation  afterward  by  firin^i  on  the  French 
vesitl.  h  ien  Chang  and  the  Dutch  frigate,  Medusa. 
It  happened  that  the  warship  H'yoming  was  then 
in  Eastern  waters,  searching  vainly  for  the  Con- 
federate raider  .-thihama:  and  Robert  Pruyn, 
Minister  to  Japan,  sent  word  to  Commander 
David  Stockton  McDougal  to  visit  reprisal  upon 
the  Japanese  prince.    He  entered  the  Strait  July 
|6.  1863,  with  tarpaulins,  so  it  is  said.  discreetlN 
covering  the  portholes  of  the  IVyoming,  which 
carried  six  guns.  There  at  anchor  lay  three  Jap- 
anese ships:  the  iron  steamer  laucefield  and  the 
brit;  l.atirick.  both  of  British  build;  and  the Damel 
H  ebster,  purchased  from  Americans.    In  those 
ships  and  the  land  forts  were  forty-eight  guns ;  but 
the  IVyoming  was  piloted  b\  a  Japanese,  borrowed 
from  the  Shoirun.  and  cnmnianded  b\'  an  intrepid 
sailor,  and  at  the  end  ui  an  liour  and  ten  minutes 


of  hot  fighting  two  ol  the  Japanese  ships  were 
sunk  and  the  tlufd  disabled,  while  one  of  the 

batteries  had  been  annihilated.  The  property 
damage  to  the  prince  was  estimated  at  $300,000. 
and  the  number  of  his  men  slain  at  200,  although 
that  was  but  a  guess.  McDouga!  lost  four  men 
killed  andsevenwounded.andten  shells  had  struck 
the  huU  trf  his  ship;  but  he  relumed  to  ^  oko- 
hama,  where  he  buried  his  dead  and  put  his 
wnunded  ashore. 

An  Allied  fleet  then  beian  gathering  with  a 
view  to  demanding  an  accounting  from  the  Daimio 
of  Choshu.  The  Japanese  fortifications  had  been 
repaired  andexten.^  I  .uterthemaulin  -  ri  rnmnn- 
der  McDougal  gave  ihem.  The  fleet,  carrying  208 
guns,  opened  the  battle  the  afternoon  of  Septem- 
ber 4th,  and  continued  it  through  the  two  foliaw- 
inu  da\  s.  The  Americ.TH  gunboat  Ta  Kuini^  gave 
such  an  account  of  herself  and  her  thirty-pounder 
Parrott  that  the  Queen  of  England  subsequenth- 
decorated  Lieutenant  Pearson  with  the  C^er  of 
the  Bath:  and  so  destructive  was  the  fire  of  the 
other  Allies  that  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day 
the  prince  capitulated. 

An  indemnity  of  $3,000,000  was  imposed  upon 
the  DaimiVi  v.hich  the  four  Powers  agreed  to 
divide  equaii\ .  so  that  the  share  of  the  United 
States  was  $790,000.  The  Daimio  did  not  pay 
the  debt,  it  was  assumed  by  the  Shogunate, 
in  much  the  same  fashion  that  Japan  stood  loy- 
ally back  of  the  treaties  the  Shogun  had  made, 
although  Japan  considered  them  illegal  auid 
found  them  in  many  instances  almost  intolerably 
humiliating. 

The  nione\-  paid  to  the  United  States  lay  on 
deposit  for  tw  cnty  years  in  the  State  Department, 

accumulating  interest.  It  then  amounted  to 
?  1 7770,364,  and  after  a  warm  debate  in  Congress, 
claims  were  paid  to  the  dependents  and  h^s  of 
those  who  had  fought  at  Shimonoseki.  There 

remained  a  surplus  of  $785,000,  somewhat  more 
than  the  original  indemnity,  and  this  was  re- 
turned to  Japan  during  the  Administration  of 

President  Arthur. 

It  was  three  >'ears  later  that  the  first  remission 
of  an  indemnity  was  made  to  China.  It  grew 
out  of  a  grievance  in  1897.  when  French  and 
British  fleets  attacked  and  took  Canton.  Ground 
for  complaint  was  found  in  the  treatment  by  the 
L.hmese  of  American  subjects.  An  indemnity  of 
$700,000  was  paid  to  the  United  States  at  that 
time,  and  after  the  claims  were  satisfied  there 
remained  $250,000.  I  his.  with  interest,  amoun- 
ted in  1885 to  ;^433,ooo;and,  with  the  Shimonoseki 
affair  as  a  precedent,  it  was  turned  back  toChina, 
and  fomied  another  cornerstone  of  the  present 
structure  in  the  Orient  of  good-will  toward  this 
nation. 
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FARMS  FOR  THE  SOLDIERS  WHEN  THEY 

COME  BACK 

The  Government's  Plans  to  Restore  1  \-Soldicrs  to  Rural  Life,  m  the  Light  of  dlifomia's 

Experience  with  State-Aided  Settlement 

BY 

ELWOOD  MHAD 

(("luirnun  of  sHr  Cjilif!  1-r  i.i  I  jii.l  Sttllrmcnt  Hi.jnl) 

[Probably  tcree  qmrkrs  oj  a  millioH  American  soldiers,  Ufben  ike  unr  is  over,  will  want  to  become 
farmers.  How  can  ibiy  do  it?  Sball  the  Covernmrnt  simply  turn  them  loose  io  find  their  way  haphazard 
to  the  soil?  Or  shall  the  Gooemmeni  haoe  the  farms  ready  Jot  them,  and  ihe  financial  arrangements  made, 
so  that  ibey  can  become  at  once  prffpcrnns  and  (outculcd  citizens?  Canada  and  Aiislrdlia  arc  spending 
hundreds  of  millions  of  diMurs.  mm',  to  provide  farms  for  tbeir  soldiers.  Our  Government  is  studying  the 
prahlent.  The  only  experiment  in  state  aid  that  has  been  tried  in  ^is  country  has  been  tried  by  California, 
and  tried  successfully.  California' s  experience  is  here  related  by  the  man  who  has  been  most  ihsely  connected 
with  it.  Dr.  Mead  has  also  been  drafted  by  Ihc  Federal  (tcvernment  as  an  adviser  in  working  out  Us  plans 
tor  ibis  solution  of  this  one  of  our  most  pressing  war  problems. —  I  Hfc  Lumoks.] 


ALEITF.R  from  a  young  agricultural 
college  graduate.  n<»w  on  the  Western 
Front,  said  he  wants  to  stay  in  France 
k  a  year  or  two  after  the  war  ends  to 
help  restore  the  devastated  country. 
That  seemed  the  largest  peace  task  in  which  he 
could  share.  Another  said  he  had  talked  with 
the  Anaacs  about  the  ready-made  farms  of  the 
Q)mmonwealth  of  Australia  anJ  htlieved  he 
would  go  there.  Many  other  letters  .show  that 
young  men  in  the  midst  of  this  conflict  believe 
their  war  service  is  soon  to  end  and  they  are 
earnestly  considering  what  is  to  follow. 

in  a  recent  letter  to  the  President,  Secretary 
Lane  expressed  the  opinion  that  "Land  will  offer 
the  great  and  fundamental  opportunity.  Tiie 
experience  of  wars  points  nut  the  lessfm  that  our 
service  men,  because  of  Army  life  with  its  open- 
ness and  activity,  will  largely  seek  out<K}f' doors 
vocations  and  occupations.  1  he  question  then 
is:  'What  land  can  be  made  available  for  farm 
homes  for  our  soldiers?' " 

Secretary  Lane  states,  what  every  thoughtful 
man  must  realize,  that  it  will  be  tfK»  late  to  plan 
ftir  f.irms  whvn  the  war  is  over;  thnt  .-'n  urgent 
and  inunedidle  need  is  "A  programme  created 
by  men  cS  thought,  experience,  and  vision  under 
which  it  would  be  possible  tn  5ay  to  the  returning 
soldier:  '  If  you  wish  to  go  upon  a  farm,  here 
are  a  variety  of  farms  of  which  you  may  take 
your  pick,  which  the  Government  has  prepared 
against  the  time  of  y-'Vir  rfturning.'" 

1  his  is  what  other  Allied  countries  are  doing, 
e^ecially  those  of  English  speech.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  appropriated  by. 


('•reat  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land to  help  restore  to  rural  life  those  soldiers  w  h.' 
desire  it  and  are  capable  of  such  restoration,  and 
nothing  will  do  more  to  Inspire  the  >  oung  men 
of  this  country  than  to  know  that  the  same 
thoughtful  sympathetic  spirit  is  at  work  to  fash- 
ion into  a  concrete  working  realit)  the  sanx 
opportunity  here. 

A  defmite  hut  sni.iM  beuinning  has  alread>- 
been  made  through  the  appropriation  b>  Congress 
for  an  investigation  of  opportunities  for  reclaim- 
ing arid,  swamp,  and  cut-over  lands.  The  money 
provided  and  that  asked  for  will  give  the  inttrma- 
tion  needed  to  plan  works  which  would  gi\  e  out- 
door employment  to  thousands  of  >-oung  men 
while  the  land  is  being  made  read>  for  cultiva- 
tif)n.  More  than  thi'^  is  needed,  however,  to 
meet  adequately  the  situation  which  will  con- 
front this  country.  Confining  development  to 
the  lands  wholly  unused  would  concentrate  set- 
tlement in  the  West  and  Southwest  and  tend 
to  create  a  stagnation  in  sections  of  the  countr\ 
nearest  to  markets  and  where,  in  many  ways, 
there  is  the  >^reatest  need  for  a  new  and  vigorous 
apricultural  life. 

biaits  like  New  \oTk,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
Tennessee,  in  which  large  areas  of  land  are  not 
being  cultivated,  or  are  being  badly  cultivated, 
offer  an  inviting  opportunity  for  establishing 
group  settlement  of  >oung,  virile  men  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  careful  cultiva- 
tion of  European  farms  and  who  will  bring  home 
a  larger  conception  of  their  duties  as  citizens. 
States  with  unused  land  and  states  like  Indiana 
and  Kansas,  where  all  the  land  is  cultivated,  desire 
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A  CALIFORNIA  FIELD  IN  FEBRUARY 

It  is  being  prepared  for  seeding.   The  settler  who  takes  wild  land  often  fails  because  he  has  not  capital  enough  to  enable  him 
to  break  the  land  and  bring  it  up  to  a  state  of  productivity.   The  state  is  doing  this  preliminary  work  for  the  farmer 


to  retain  their  young  men.  If  this  is  to  be  done, 
some  plan  must  be  devised  for  acquiring  land  now 
in  private  ownership;  for  its  subdivision  and  sale 
to  returning  soldiers,  on  conditions  that  will 
enable  them  to  improve  the  neglected  farms  and 
pay  for  the  fertile  and  improved  ones  out  of  the 
products  of  the  soil.  This  means  a  new  kind  of 
rural  planning,  a  new  form  of  organized  rural 
life,  and  it  is  fortunate  at  this  juncture  that  the 
Nation  has  within  its  borders  a  concrete  working 
example  of  what  needs  to  be  done. 

1  he  State  of  California  which,  for  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  a  leader  in  social  and  economic 
advances,  has  followed  Denmark.  Germany,  Ire- 
land, and  Australia,  in  giving  broader  opportuni- 
ties to  poor  men  to  own  the  land  they  cultivate, 
by  creating  group  settlements  under  state  aid 
and  direction. 

This  action  of  California  was  begun  before  the 
Lnited  States  entered  the  war.  It  was  not  an 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  returning 
soldier,  but  to  create  broader  opportunities  for 
poor  men  who  desired  to  become  farm  owners 
and  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of  men  who 
desired  to  work  on  farms  for  wages.  Those  best 
informed  reached  the  conclusion  that  unplanned 
rural  development  was  needlessly  expensive;  that 
the  percentage  of  failures  under  it  was  too  large, 


and  that  there  was  a  tragic  waste  of  human  effort. 
They  believed  that  by  the  use  of  the  state's  credit 
and  the  mobilization  of  the  state's  experience  and 
scientific  knowledge,  large  areas  of  land  could  be 
bought,  subdivided,  and  turned  over  to  settlers 
under  methods  which  have  brought  important 
and  valuable  results  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

The  State  Land  Settlement  Act  grew  out  of  this 
belief.  The  law  created  a  Board  of  five  members, 
gave  it  authority  to  buy,  subdivide,  and  sell  to 
settlers  lo.ooo  acres  of  land.  The  Board  could 
improve  the  farms,  loan  settlers  money  with  which 
to  purchase  livestock  and  equipment,  and  furnish 
practical  advice  and  direction  to  inexperienced 
beginners.  The  settlers  could  have  forty  years' 
time  in  which  to  pay  for  farms  and  could  borrow 
60  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  permanent  improve- 
ments with  twenty  years'  time  in  which  to  repay 
these  loans,  the  interest  rate  on  all  advances 
to  be  5  per  cent. 

What  follows  is  intended  to  outline  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Board  in  creating  the  first  settle- 
ment and  to  explain  the  benefits  which  have  al- 
ready accrued  to  settlers. 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Board  that  success 
would  come  only  through  group  settlement,  and 
it  accordingly  invited  offers  of  land  in  tracts  of 
5,000  acres  and  more.    Forty  different  areas 
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THE  SAME  FIELD  IN  JULY 

The  new  settler  has  a  good  stand  of  alfalfa  growing  on  his  land.    He  will  not  have  to  wait  one  or  two  seasons  fur  proliiablc 

crops,  but  secures  an  income  the  first  year 


were  offered  in  response  to  the  Board's  invitation 
and  a  tract  of  6,500  acres  at  Durham,  in  Butte 
County,  irrigable  from  Butte  Creek,  was  pur- 
chased. On  this  tract,  when  purchased,  there  was  a 
ranch  headquarters,  the  ditches  of  a  rudimentary 
irrigation  scheme,  together  with  residences  of 
four  or  five  tenants.  Outside  of  these  improve- 
ments everything  needed  to  make  this  large  area 
habitable  and  productive  had  to  be  created;  the 
land  had  to  be  subdivided,  roads  had  to  be  laid 
out,  irrigation  and  drainage  works  constructed, 
and  a  system  of  financial  aid  and  oversight  of 
settlers  needed  to  enable  them  to  become  self- 
supporting  in  the  smallest  time  and  with  the  least 
waste  of  effort  and  money,  had  to  be  evolved. 

The  Board  decided  that  it  should  prepare  a  part 
of  the  land  for  irrigation.  It  did  this  because,  for 
an  inexperienced  beginner,  this  is  the  hardest  and 
most  disheartening  work  imaginable,  yet  it  has 
to  be  done  before  crops  can  be  grown.  It  is  also 
an  expensive  undertaking  which  can  be  done  only 
by  skilled  and  experienced  workmen. 

The  Board  decided  to  help  settlers  erect  their 
houses.  The  subdivisional  plans  showed  that 
there  would  be  about  1 50  settlers'  houses,  and  the 
necessary  bams  and  outbuildings  for  farm  ani- 
mals. 

If  nothing  were  done  for  the  settlers  and. 


each  was  left  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  un- 
aided, there  would  have  been  150  heads  of 
families  neglecting  their  farm  operations,  at  a 
period  when  every  day  was  needed  for  the  har- 
vesting or  planting  of  crops,  to  go  abroad  to  find 
carpenters,  to  buy  lumber  and  hardware,  and  in- 
duce well-borers  and  plumbers  to  come  out  from 
town  and  attend  to  their  individual  needs.  The 
result  of  such  conditions  would  be  hastily  built, 
poorly  planned  houses,  some  of  them  shacks,  an 
eye-sore  to  their  neighbors  and  all  costing  more 
than  they  should. 

Instead  of  this  misdirected  effort  and  waste 
of  money  the  settlers  at  Durham,  especially  the 
wives  of  the  farm  buyers,  found  a  farmstead 
planner  at  the  Board's  office  who  walked  over 
their  farms  with  them,  talked  over  the  location  of 
house,  well.  barn,  and  garden,  and  when  the  de-  ^ 
tails  had  been  agreed  upon,  prepared  the  speci- 
fications and  let  the  contract.  By  letting  con- 
tracts for  ten  houses  at  a  time.  letting  contracts 
for  twenty  wells  at  a  time,  by  buying  pipe,  ce- 
ment, and  fencing  wire  and  other  material  for 
cash  in  car-load  lots,  costs  were  reduced  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  over  what  the  in- 
dividual settler  buying  at  retail  would  have  paid 
and  the  settlers  are  securing  artistic  homes  and  a 
more  convenient  grouping  of  farm  buildings. 

1       l  y  <^oogIe  - 


1  he  World's  Work 


Through  the  sympathetic  cobpeiation  of  the 

State  Department  of  Fngineering,  one  of  the 
architects  of  that  department  was  detailed  to 
assist  in  preparing  plans  for  settlers'  houses.  He 
has  collaborated  with  the  young  farmstead  en- 
gineer before  referred  to.  who.  because  of  his  un- 
usual talent  in  this  direction,  has  been  making  a 
study  of  the  arrangement  of  houses.  <Nichards, 
gardens,  and  farm  buildings  in  their  relation  to 
the  farm,  but  had  hitherto  found  no  opportunity 
to  show  the  value  of  thought  and  design  in  these 
matters. 

Because  the  settlers  have  small  capital  their 
houses  have  to  be  small  and  simple  in  design,  but 
they  will  be  lighted  by  electricity;  they  will  be 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  climate  of  that 
region,  and  they  will  have  screened  sleeping 
porches,  bathrooms,  and  sanitary  conveniences 
rarely  found  in  country  homes. ' 

The  illustrations  on  pages  6$,  66,  and  67 
showing  the  home  on  one  farm,  the  grouping 
ol  the  farm  buildings  on  another,  and  a  view  of 
the  environment  of  another,  give  some  idea  of 
the  difference  between  buildings  located  without 
plans  and  erected  without  thought  or  vision,  and 
those  which  represent  the  talent  and  thought  ut 
trained  minds. 

MOBILIZED  ITSE  OF  STATl's  EXPERTS 

In  working  out  the  plans  for  this  development 
the  Board  had  the  valuable  aid  of  Prof.  C.  F. 
Shaw,  s<:ii!  expert  of  the  L'nivcrsit\'  of  California, 
who  prepared  the  soil  map,  and  of  Prof.  Frank 
Adams  and  Mr.  Milo  B.  .Williams,  irrigation 
engineers  of  the  L'niversitv  and  the  Oflice  of 
Public  Roads  and  Rural  tn>.;ineering  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  who,  together, 
worked  oat  the  irrigation  and  drainage  schemes. 

On  the  advice  of  these  experts  the  rectangular 
g()vernment  surve>  s  were  entireK  ignored.  The 
size  of  farms  was  determined  b}  the  character  of 
the  soil:  the  shape  of  the  boundaries  by  the  loca- 
tion of  the  irrigation  ditches.  The  hea\  ier  soil, 
suited  to  ^rain  growing,  was  subdivided  intofireas 
of  100  to  lOo  acres. 

On  a  part  of  the  area  something  resembling 
the  village  settlements  of  Europe  has  been  c.irricd 
out.  In  order  to  give  the  owner  of  a  grain  tarni  a 
home  where  he  could  have  an  orchard  and  agree- 
able surroundings,  a  small  tract  of  the  best  soil 
was  united  with  a  larger  area  of  the  grain  land, 
although  these  are  not  contiguous,  the  grain 
farm  being  a  mile  or  two  from  the  home  place. 
These  home  areas  have  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
acres. 

\\  estern  experience  has  shown  that  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  failure  of  settlers  is  that  they 
do  not  estimate  property  the  length  of  time  needed 


to  prepare  raw  land  for  cultivation  nor  the  large 
expense  involved.  In  German)-,  where  these 
matters  have  been  thought  out  quite  carefully, 
no  estate  purchased  for  closer  settlonent  is  al- 
lotted to  settlers  until  there  has  been  two  years 
of  preparator\'  work. 

Following  this  idea  the  Cahlornia  Land  Settle- 
ment Board  had  a  large  contract  outfit  at  work 
during  the  time  the  land  was  hiing  subdivided 
and  for  months  before  it  was  allotted.  The 
business  of  the  contractor  was  to  prepare  the  sur- 
face of  fields  for  the  application  of  water  and  to 
plant  the>e  fields  to  grain  and  alfalfa.  The  allot- 
ment of  land  was  made  m  June,  too  late  for  the 
planting  of  crops  on  unprepared  land,  and  settlers 
buying  unimproved  farms  woukl  have  to  liril 
nearl\-  twelve  months  before  securing  an\-  income, 
but  with  crops  planted  they  would  have  immediate 
and  profitable  empbyment  from  their  cutttvalfiA 
and  harvesting.  Through  the  expenditure 
man\'  thousands  of  dollars.  nearl\'  all  the  farm's 
had  part  of  the  surface  prepared  for  irrigation 
and  crops  planted  on  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
area.  It  was  not  possible,  however,  to  deal  with 
the  entire  tract,  and  «>n  a  few  of  the  farms  nothing 
had  been  done.  Settlers  who  secured  farms 
seeded  to  alfalfa  have  been  able  to  harvest  three 
crops  the  first  season.  Alfalfa  is  selling  at  Sny  to 
S25  a  ton,  and  one  of  the  settlers  has  obtained  a 
gross  return  the  first  season  of  $3,000,  or  about 
f6o  per  acre.  The  settlers  who  obtained  farms 
on  whicli  t-rain  crops,  barley,  oats,  or  wheat  had 
been  seeded,  did  equally  well. 

Having  the  fields  planted  gave  the  settlers  im- 
mediate and  profitable  employment  taking  care 
of  these  crops;  they  V)Id  them  at  a  price  which 
enabled  them  to  reimburse  the  state  fully  for  its 
outlay,  and  gave  them  gemmus  wages  in  harvest- 
ing. The  grain  fields  were  in  condition  for  the 
immediate  planting  <>f  other  crops  and.  on 
many,  after  the  grain  was  removed,  beans  were 
planted  and  are  now  making  a  fine  growth. 

When  the  land  was  thrown  open  for  settlement 
the  attractiveness  of  the  ready-made  farms  to 
homeseekers  was  strikingly  illustrated.  Although 
the  cost  of  all  the  work  had  been  added  to  the 
price  of  the  farm,  in  every  case  the  best-improved 
farms  were  the  ones  most  in  demand.  There 
were  from  ten  to  fourteen  applications  for  a 
group  of  fully  improved  farms  and  there  were  no 
applications  for  several  of  the  farms  OR  whidi 
nothing  had  been  done. 

The  settlers  with  small  capital  selected  the 
improved  farms  because  they  realized  that  the 
indebtedness  assumed  was  not  the  important 
thing  but  the  quickness  with  which  they  couki 
begin  to  earn  money  to  pay  off  the  debt.  To  be 
able  to  buy  land  on  which  grain  was  growing 
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DESIGNED  AND  LOCATED  BY  A  STATE  ARCHITECT 

This  farm  home,  which  is  sold  lo  the  selllvr  along  with  the  land,  is  equipped  with  electric  lights  and  running  v^ater.  Ii 
b  kxrated  in  a  pleasant,  healthful  spot,  and  is  designed  for  comfort  and  convenience.  Suitable  places  nearby  were  also  chosen 
for  bams  and  sheds 


and  from  which  a  crop 
could  be  harvested 
within  six  months,  or 
to  get  land  seeded  to 
alfalfa  from  which  the 
high  prevailing  prices 
could  be  realized,  made 
the  road  to  financial  sol- 
vency on  the  planted 
farm  perfectly  plain. 

The  most  interesting 
feature  of  this  experi- 
ment is  the  hope  and 
confidence  which  it  has 
given  beginners  of  small 
capital.  One,  bom  on 
a  farm  in  Ireland  but 
who  has  been  working 
in  this  country  for  wages 
for  nearlN  twenty  years, 
had  b>'  economy  accu- 
mulated S6,ooo.  He 
said  he  had  long  wanted 
to  go  bad.  to  farming 
but  had  been  afraid  to 
risk  his  savings  because 


THE  OCCUPANT  AND  THE  ARCHITECT 

The  man  on  the  left  now  lives  in  the  house  shown  above. 
The  man  on  the  right  designed  it 


he  had  no  one  to  whom 
he  could  go  for  advice 
about  buying  livestock 
and  equipment  and  felt 
he  was  handicapped  by 
lack  of  knowledge  of 
values  and  of  modern 
farming  methods. 
Now  that  he  knew 
what  his  improvements 
would  cost  and  was  to 
have  the  benefit  of  dis- 
interested practical  ad- 
vice in  bu>  ing,  he  had 
no  misgivings. 

One  of  the  first  ques- 
tions to  be  decided,  if 
this  Nation  attempts 
to  provide  farms  for 
soldiers,  is  the  capital 
he  must  have  to  make 
the  venture  safe  bfjth 
for  himself  and  theGov- 
ernment.  The  Govern- 
ment ought  not  to 
undertake  to  provide 
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The  World's  Work 


the  farm  and  all  the  money.    It  would  involve 

ruinous  losses  to  the  state  and  be  of  no  permanent 
advantage  to  ex-soidiers  without  capital.  They 
would  find  the  task  one  of  severe  toil  and  self- 
denial  and  man) ,  having  no  stake  of  their  own  in 
the  enterprise,  would  give  up.  The  safe  minimum 
capital  needed  will  vary  widely,  but  no  applicant 
for  a  farm  should  be  accepted  unless  he  can  pay 
in  cash  lo  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  farm  and  its 
equipment.  The  California  Land  Settlement 
Board  placed  the  minimum  capital  which  appli- 


we  are  doing  nothing  to  train  such  men  or  to  pro- 
vide conditions  of  rural  life  that  will  make  it 
attractive  to  wage  earners  of  character,  ability, 
and  independence.  When  we  want  a  man  of  that 
kind  now  we  send  over  to  Scotland  or  Denmark. 

The  reason  for  this  omission  in  our  rural  plan- 
ning is  that  we  have  mistakenly  assumed  that 
every  faim  worker  was  going  to  be  a  farm  owner; 
that  working  on  a  farm  for  wages  was  only  a 
temporary  condition  and  that  during  this  ap- 
prentice period  he  would  be  content  to  live  in  a 


r^^M  ^Tm.A.T»  rC3C_ 


Allotment 

No  3>S 


i^LANNED  FOR  CONVENIENCE,  BEAUTY,  AND  PROFIT 

TJae  whole  farm  is  pbnned  as  an  economic  unit.  Pnvailing  winds  and  tlie  slopes  of  tiM  land  an  taken  into  account  in 
locating  the  house,  barns.  orclianls»  etc  No  field  is  veiy  far  tfom  tlie  dwetUns.  This  ba  sample  of  tbe  service  tbefaim 

engineer-architect  can  render 


cants  for  farms  must  have  at  $1,500.  but  the 
average  cash  capital  of  those  approved  was  about 
^,000. 

Thus  far  the  Nation  has  been  singularly  blind 
to  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  the  farm 
laborer.  Intelligent,  dependable  men,  willing 
to  work  for  wages,  are  as  necessary  to  agricultural 
success  as  farm  owners  The  need  for  expert, 
thoroughly  trained  farm  laborers  is  greater  now, 
in  this  era  of  farm  tractors,  blooded  livestock, 
and  intensive  cultivation,  than  it  used  to  be,  but 


badl>'  kept  bunk  house  and  have  no  social  status, 
ihat  is  not  the  way  farm  laborers  look  at  the 
matter.  At  Durham,  as  definite  provisk>n  was 
made  for  farm  laborers  as  for  farm  owners.  Their 
homes  were  to  include  a  2-acre  tract  of  land  and  a 
comfortable  house.  Tbtre  w€re  i j2  applications 
for  the  twenty-one  farm  laborers'  homes.  The 
average  capital  varied  from  $15  to  $4,700.  The 
one  with  the  higher  capital  had  ahv;r,  s  worked 
for  wages.  He  had  money  enough  to  bu)  a  farm 
but  he  did  not  desire  one.  .What  he  wanted  was  a 
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comfortable  home  where  he  could  grow  a  part  of  rural  communities  made  up  of  peofMe  who  fed  that 

his  food  and  work  for  wages  on  the  outside.  the\  have  a  permanent  interest  in  local  affairs 

The  man  with  the  §15  capital  promised  that  by  It  will  create  in  the  people  so  helped  an  abiding 

the  time  the  block  was  allotted  him  he  would  sense  of  the  value  of  Government  and  a  love  for 

have  enou^  money  to  make  the  initial  pay-  their  country  because  of  the  intelligent  interest  it 
ment;  and  he  made  pfxxl 


The  farm  laborers  at 
Durham  will  be  given 
twenty  years'  time  in 
which  to  complete  pay- 
ments on  their  homes. 
They  will  be  aided  in 
the  building  of  their 
houses,  and  already  there 
has  been  planned  a  uni- 
fied water-^pply  system 
for  sixteen  farm  laborers' 
homes  that  are  grouped 
together.  On  these  little 
places  the  farm  laborer's 
familycangfow  theirown 
fruitand  vegetables,  keep 
a  cow  and  poultry;  can, 
by  living  tinder  their 
own  vine  and  fig  tree, 
have  a  life  which  will 
give  independence,  self- 
lespect,  and  character 
to  all  members  of  the 
family. 

The  chief  applicanfs 
for  farms  were  men  who 
had  been  tenants.  Next, 
were  young  wage  earners 
from  cities.  One  un- 
married young  man.  in 
thanking  the  Board  for 
approving  his  application 
saki:  "None  of  you  can 
know  what  this  means  to 
me  !t  puts  me  years 
ahead  ut  what  1  could 
otherwise  havehoped  for. 
I  can  now  have  a  home 
where  I  can  bring  my 
father  and  mother  to  live 
with  me  and  fed  that 
my  future  and  thdrs  is 
secure." 

This  state  policy  mHII 
enable  young  men  to 
marry  and  begin  life  on 
farms  with  a  lifetime  in 

which  to  complete  payments;  where  the  trees 
planted  and  the  buildings  erected  are  assured  to 

them  and  their  children.    It  is  the  antidote  for 
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Land  kuLtMrfir  boAitp 


A  COMPROMISE  WHICH  SAVED  MONEY 

Tke  farmer  wanted  a  stone  home  with  a  tile  roof.  The  architect  piovided  by  the  state 
penmiclcd  him  to  build  a  lest  eiqiemive  house,  but  bv  using  a  high  stoae  foundatioa  and  this 
type  of  iQof.  a  general  appeaiance  was  produced  which  suited  both  the  fanner  and  the  architect 


shows  in  making  this  a  real,  social,  and  in- 
dustrial democracy,  and  it  has  in  it  the  d- 
emcnts  that  must  be  incorporated  in  any 
tenantry:  the  best  way  to  stop  the  drift  of  young  ^  successful  scheme  to  provide  farms  for  the  re- 
people  to  the  city,  and  the  only  way  to  create  '  turning  soldier. 
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The  World  As  It  Is 

JAPAN 

(/»  Ibis  serics  of  articles  Ibe  W  orld's  W'okk  intends  io  present  to  its  reaJcrs  av  itifarming  picture  of 
the  various  regions  oj  the  nm  uorid  in  wbicb  ibe  United  States  finds  itselj  in  these  days,  when  the  war  bas 
made  us  riafi^e  that  toe  are  ciii^ens  of  the  world.  Henceforward,  Americans  must  ihink  tnUnu^iomUy. 
Our  soldiers  have  gone  to  France — after  the  war  our  ships  will  make  every  port  of  every  land.  Already  icf 
/•jt<-  learned  that  the  obscure  Balkans:  Jnuii  menaced  the  peaee  of  the  Rockies  without  our  realising  it — thai 
mad  visions  m  lieriin  have  then  eflects  in  Chicago  and  If  aycross.  IVben  the  war  is  done,  we  shall  have 
closer  cmtads  with  all  feopies.  IVbo  are  Ihey?  iVboA  are  their  preMems?  How  do  tbey  touch  our  Ihes 
and  interests? 

To  answer  these  questions,  ibe  Worlu's  W'okk  here  launches  a  monthly  survey  oj  "  The  IVorld  As  It 

Is." — The  Editors.] 

THE  ALLIES  ON  THE  PACIFIC 


AMERICAN  and  Japanese  sotdters  are 
/\       again  campaigning  as  allies  in  Asia. 

/  \  It  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  fought 
/  %  on  the  same  side  as  the  Japanese. 
They  marched  with  our  troops  and 
the  other  forces  in  1900  to  the  relief  of  the  lega- 
tions at  Pekin;'.  when  the  Ictiaiions  were  sur- 
rounded by  Boxers  and  Chinese  regular  troops. 
Now  a  new  group  of  allies  have  gone  into  Sitmia 
on  a  new  mission  to  support  the  Czechoslovak 
detachments  that  have  taken  control  of  the 
trans-Siberian  railwas. 

It  is  an  interesting  part  that  the  Japanese  have 
been  called  upon  to  plaw  The  war  has  made 
them  an  important  factor  on  the  side  of  the  Allies; 
and.  especially  since  the  collapse  of  Russia,  it  has 
been  essential  for  the  Powers  to  consider  the 
position  of  Japan,  for  she  alone  now  blocks  the 
wn\  of  the  (iermans  across  Russia  to  China  and 
c\  en  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Japanese  are  the  only  Asiatic  people  who 
have  successfully  adopted  Occidental  methmis 
of  government,  organization,  and  development 
of  resources. 

What  is  there  in  the  character  of  this 
one  Oriental  race  that  makes  it  different  from 
the  others?  Ihough  smaller  and  'infinitely 
poonr  than  most  of  the  Asiatic  countries  cS  the 
mainland,  this  island  empire  stands  alone  among 
the  great  Powers,  able  to  hold  a  place  of  diplo- 
matic equality,  and  willing  to  light  as  one  among 
the  nations  now  strui^ling  to  maintain  the  free- 
dom of  the  world.  The  story  of  Japan  will  tell 
the  tale. 

When  the  Portuguese  first  went  to  Japan  in 
1^42,  they  were  welcomed  with  extraordinary 
hospitality,  but  in  less  than  a  century  all  Euro* 


peans  were  driven  from  the  country  (i6ao>*  and 

Christianity,  which  had  made  progress  that 
menaced  the  Buddhist  and  Shinto  faiths^  was 
rooted  out  with  much  bloodshed. 

In  1853.  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry,  irf  com- 
mand of  two  frigates  and  two  sloops-of-war, 
sailed  directly  into  tlie  Ha\  of  Yedo  (the  present 
harbijr  of  lokio;,  and  anchored  off  the  port 
where  the  Shogunate.  or  ruling  government  of 
that  day,  resided.  Though  the  Japanese  had 
been  warned  of  Perry's  coming  and  had  been  tolj 
that  the  fleet  was  of  greater  si^e.  the>  were 
amazed  at  this  first  sight  of  steam  vessds  with 
cannon  that  could  destroy  the  palaces  of  their 
Princes  without  landing  a  single  marine  or  sailor. 
They  endeavored  to  persuade  the  American  com- 
mander to  withdraw  from  the  harbor  and  prtKe^ 
to  Nagasaki,  but  Perry  knew  that  the  straits  of 
that  port  had  been  persistently  and  successfully 
defended  up  to  the  present,  and  realized  the  value 
of  his  imposing  presence  at  the  seat  of  the  prin- 
cipal Iapnne«;e  f^overnment.  Though  he  spoke 
softly  and  bore  a  letter  from  the  President  o!  the 
United  States  addressing  the  Emperor  as  "great 
and  good  friend,"  he  let  no  opportunity  pass  to 
impress  the  Japanese  with  the  power  at  hi» 
command. 

The  question  was  one  of  grave  importance  for 

the  Shogunate.  one  which  was  to  mean,  as  they 
could  see,  rebellion  in  the  coiintr\-  and  much 
bloodshed.  With  great  difVicuii>  and  long  and 
serious  effort  extending  over  centuries,  the  Japan- 
ese had  developed  a  system  of  government  that 
was  working  satisfactorily;  but  the  power  of  the 
government  at  Yedo  was  not  such  that  it  could 
defy  the  chiefs  of  the  clans,  many  of  whom  were 
none  too  friendly  with  the  ruling  Shogunate. 
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O  Harris  A  Ewing 

THE  JAPANESE  MILITARY  COMMISSION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A  selected  group  of  ofTicers  of  the  Japanese  army,  all  of  whom  are  veterans  of  one  or  more  of  their  country's  campaigns  in 
the  Far  East,  as  their  many  decorations  testify.  They  came  to  the  United  States  during  the  past  summer  to  investigate  and 
study  the  enormous  war  activities  and  industries  which  this  country  is  developing.  The  keen  appearance  of  this  group  is  typical 
of  the  serious  character  and  business-like  qualities  of  the  army  that  dominates  the  East  of  Asia 


Commodore  Perry  sailed  out  of  Yedo  Bay  in 
July  and  paxreeded  to  visit  several  Chinese 
ports,  returning  in  February,  1854,  with  seven 
men-of-war;  and  later  three  more  joined  his 
squadron  in  the  Japanese  harbor.  Though  the 
clansmen  had  been  busy  during  his  absence, 
gathering  from  other  parts 
of  the  country,  many  learn- 
ing the  use  of  modern  small 
arms,  and  melting  temple 
bells  into  cannon,  the  Sho- 
gunate  chose  to  comply  with 
Perry's  demands,  and  by 
formal  treaty  opened  .  the 
ports  of  Hakodate  and 
Shimoda  to  American  ves- 
sels. 

The  first  Japanese  em- 
bassy to  visit  the  United 
States  and  European  coun- 
tries saw  to  their  amaze- 
ment the  terrible  arma- 
ments of  the  Western  world 
and  realized  the  futility  of 
attempting  to  defy  the 
white  aggressor;  but  their 
understanding  of  the  peril 
did  not  begin  to  reach  the 
people  of  Japan  till  foreign 
gunboats  gave  evidences  of 
their  power.  A  British  fleet 
was  the  first  to  give  the  Jap- 
anese their  lesson.  For  the 
assassination  of  an  English- 
man who  refused  to  show 
the  customary  courtesy  in 
passing  the  prince  of  the 
Satsuma  clan  on  a  country 
highroad,  the  clan  was  made 


TO  THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  ANGLO- 
JAPANESE  ALLIANCE 

A  British  and  a  Japanese  naval  officer  toasting  the 
alliance  and  the  prosperity  of  their  respective  nations 
at  a  Christmas  Day  reception  to  British  naval 
ofTicers  visiting  Japan 


to  pay  a  convincing  penalty.  British  warships 
appeared  off  Kagoshima.  destroyed  the  shore 
batteries,  burned  most  of  the  town  of  180,000 
inhabitants  (Japanese  buildings  being  of  flimsy 
construction  and  highly  inflammable),  and  ex- 
acted an  indemnity  of  $500,000. 

The  most  serious  events 
of  all  were  now  to  take 
place.  The  Choshu  clan 
fortified  the  straits  of  Shim- 
onoseki  and  began  firing  on 
vessels  passing  through.  An 
American,  a  French,  a  Brit- 
ish and  a  Dutch  ship  were 
attacked;  and  an  Allied  fleet 
returned, destroyed  the  bat- 
teries and  the  ineffective 
Japanese  gunboats,  and  in- 
flicted damage  on  the  coast 
cities;  while  the  legations 
exacted  the  payment  of  in- 
demnities amounting  to  S3,- 
000.000.  This  penalty  was 
a  terrible  hardship  upon  a 
government  already  com- 
batting rebellion  which  had 
been  brought  about  by  the 
foreign  invasion.  Though 
the  larger  share  went  to  the 
United  States, $785,000,  the 
American  Government  sub- 
sequently, in  1883,  returned 
the  sum  in  full,  thereby  in- 
augurating a  new  and  more 
generous  policy  on  the  part 
of  this  country  in  dealing 
with  Eastern  states.  The 
Japanese  have  never  for- 
gotten this  unprecedented 
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KIOTO,  ONE  OF  JAPAN  S  GREAT  INDUSTRIAL  CENTRES 
Through  the  development  of  such  modem  manufacturing  cities  as  this.  Japanese  industry  has  grown  to  such  an  extent 
that  American  and  British  cotton  goods  have  been  largely  displaced  in  the  Chinese  market.    A  good  deal  of  this  success  ha? 
been  due  to  the  low  wages  paid  to  the  factory  workers  and  the  consequent  cheapness  of  the  goods  when  put  on 
the  market  in  competition  with  Occidental  wares 


display  of  international  conscience.  The  lesson  of  ments  had  been  demonstrated  at  their  door;  and 
the  international  attack  was  highly  valuable,  as  the  country  was  brought  to  realize  (in  1863)  that 
time  has  proved.    The  power  of  Western  arma-    to  defend  itself  its  people  must  terminate  their 


AT  A  JAPANESE  NAVAL  BASE 

A  formal  gathering  of  officials  on  the  occasion  of  an  Imperial  visit  to  one  of  Japan's  several  formidable  naval  stations.  The 
Japanese  navy,  which  ranks  fifth  among  the  navies  of  the  world,  is  first  in  importance  in  East  Asiatic  waters,  no  neighboring 
nation  ranking  as  a  Power,  and  no  Occidental  government  maintaining  a  fleet  of  first  im^wrtancc  in  the  Indian  or  Pacific  oceans 
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O  AOachi 

JAPANESE  INFANTRY  CARRYING  FULL  EQUIPMENT  AT  MANCEUVRES 

Japan  is  believed  to  be  able  to  mobilize  between  j.ooo.ooo  and  4,000,000  well  trained  soldiers  and  to  equip  them  fully.  Her 
first  line  of  defense  numbers  approximately  1.500,000  men,  which  is  the  most  formidable  army  maintained  by  any  state,  Euro- 
pean or  Astatic,  in  East  Asia.  I  he  Japanese  army,  therefore,  supported  by  an  equally  efficient  navy,  may  be  said  to  domin- 
ate the  political  situation  in  the  Far  East 


feudal  differences,  and  the  method  of  govern-  the  West  .and  learn  the  methods  of  using  them, 
ment  by  one  dominating  clan  imposing  its  will  It  was  in  marvelously  short  time  that  the 
upon  the  throne,  and  acquire  the  weapons  of    Japanese  learned  the  ways  of  the  foreigner. 
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FUJI   YAMA,  japan's  FAMOUS  MOUNTAIN,  AND  A   LINE  OF  HER  MODERN  RAILWAYS 
The  principal  islands  of  the  long  i^roup — more  than  4.000  in  number — that  form  Japan,  are  linked  by  modem  railways  that 
unite  the  country  into  one  compact  body  where  it  was  formerly  scattered  and  divided  into  many  minor  feudal  clans— whose 
allegiance  to  the  central  government  was  insecure  and  varying 
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CHINESE  JUNKS  AT  ANCHOR  IN  THE  YANGTZE-KI ANG 

The  rich  trade  of  this  wonderful  Chinese  river,  navigable  for  four  days'  travel  by  steamship  from  its  mouth,  has  lured  the 
merchant  and  adventurer  of  foreign  nations  for  centuries,  and  has  now  become  the  objective  of  the  new  neighboring  nation  of 
Japan,  which  has  learned  the  enterprising  ways  of  the  West  and  enjoys  the  great  advantage  of  proximity  , 


In  a  score  of  years  they  readjusted  their  internal 
affairs, established  a  responsible  government  under 
the  monarch,  created  a  bicameral  parliament, 
drafted  a  legal  code  and  established  courts  along 
Western  lines,  and  accomplished  many  other 
developments,  designed  primarily  to  rid  them  of 
the  extra-territorial  privileges  and  other  restric- 
tions they  were  suffering  at  the  hands  of  foreign- 
ers. The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were 
the  first  countries  to  relieve  them  of  these  imped- 
iments, but  the  relief  did  not  come  until  the  last 
years  of  the  century. 


Though  paying  strict  attention  to  her  civil 
development,  Japan  did  not  neglect  to  acquire 
modem  armament  and  knowledge  of  modem 
warfare.  Nor  did  she  fail  to  learn  that  in  the 
geographical  position  her  people  held  upon  a 
group  of  semi-barren  islands,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  her  to  compete  indefinitely  in  armament 
against  the  wealthy  nations  that  drew  their 
resources  from  wide  possessions.  Accordingly, 
in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Perry's 
visit  to  Yedo,  Japan  performed  the  same  role  in 
opening  the  "Hermit  Kingdom"  of  Korea.  In 


CHINESE  ARTILLERY.MEN  DRILLING  WITH  MODERN  FIELD  GUNS 
The  permanent  supply  of  arms  and  munitions  to  China,  whose  army  now  numbers  500.000  ill-equipped  men,  is  a  contract 
which  will  not  only  enrich  the  nation  that  obtains  it,  hut  will  also  enable  that  supplying  nation  to  control  the  army  of  the  nation 
supplied.  This  has  been  the  programme  and  plan  of  Japan  for  several  years  and  she  has  made  substantial  headway  with  China  in 
obtaining  pledges  as  well  as  immediate  orders  from  Chinese  officials 
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1 876,  a  Japanese  squadron  visited  one  of  the  ports 
of  that  neighbor  and  demanded  the  signing  of  a 
treaty  p>€miitting  Japanese  vessels  to  harbor  and 
trading   facilities.    The  other  Powers  imme- 
diately followed,  and  Korea,  like  Japan,  was  soon 
opened  to  the  trade  and  the  missionaries  of  the 
world;  but  never  did  Japan  relax  her  preeminent 
position  in  that  countrv  till  finally  she  completely 
annexed  it  in  1910. 

Japan's  dread  of  European  and  American 
encroachment  has  been 
the  primar)'  cause  pro- 
voking her  to  reach  out 
and    take   control  of 
neighboring  conquer- 
able states ;  and  in  order 
to  acquire  the  position 
^he  deemed  essential  to 
her  welfare  and  safety, 
she  did  not  hesitate  to 
go  to  war  with  other 
states,  including  Euro- 
pean  Powers.  After  she 
had  possessed  herself  of 
modem  armament,  her 
first  war  was  with  her 
great  neighbor,  China, 
over  the  question  of 
Korea. 

China  had  been  de- 
feated in  several  minor 
wars — by  Great  Britain, 
France,  the  United 
States,  and  Russia — 
nevertheless,  this  proud 
and  ancient  nation  re- 
garded with  contempt 
the  little  upstart  island- 
ers who  defied  her  au- 
thority in  Korea,  and 
confidently  drifted  into 
war  over  the  question. 
It  took  the  Japanese 
army  a  few  weeks  — 
marching  timeonly — to 
traverse  Korea  and  en- 
ter Manchuria;  and  the 
capture  or  destruction 
of  the  Chinese  warships 
required  but  afewhours 
over  the  time  necessary 
to  find  them. 

The  important  is- 
lands of  Formosa  and 


sia,  France,  and  Germany,  "advised"  the  Tokio 
Government  in  unmistakable  terms  to  withdraw. 

The  Japanese  complied,  but  not  without  anti- 
cipating the  next  and  greater  struggle  that  was 
to  come  upon  them — that  with  Russia.  To  an 
amazing  degree,  these  little  men  of  the  islands 
comprehended  international  matters  that  were 
so  new  to  them.  To  Europe,  the  millions  of 
soldiers  the  Czar  was  able  to  command  was  a 
terror  from  which  the  greatest  nations  had 


m 


CHINESE  SHOPS  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL  SETTLEMENT,  SHANGHAI 

Although  the  most  important  foreign  trade  of  J.ipan  is  now  vk-ith  Great  Britain  and  her 
dependencies  and  the  United  States,  the  Japanese  look  with  confidence  to  the  commerce  the 
Chinese  market  holds  in  store  for  them,  China  being  their  nearest  neighbor  and  potentially  a 
great  source  of  wealth  and  consuming  capacity 


the  Pescadores  (which  shrunk.    Russia  was  regarded  by  Great  Britain 

continue  the  chain  of  the  long  Japanese  group)  as  the  first  enemy  to  her  Empire  and  by  Germany 

were  taken  from  China.   The  Japanese  planned  as  the  menace  to  her  existence.    But  the  little 

also  to  establish  themselves  in  Southern  Man-  men,  who  in  their  youth  had  worn  skirts  and  long 

churia,  but  three  of  the  European  Powers — Rus-  queues,  who  daintily  fanned  themselves  and  drank 
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When  the  Russian  government  of  the  Czar  in  iqi  i,  and  subsequent  years,  conducted  its  agi^rcssions  5n  the  Chinese  Diepeih 
dency  of  Outer  Mongolia,  the  Japanese  took  measures  to  extend  their  sphere  of  influence  from  Manchuria  into  the  adjaceSt  ter- 
ritory of  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia.  The  territory  is  of  no  importance  at  present,  being  peopled  only  by  Mongol  nomads  and 
country  people,  uho  reside  in  scattered  poverty-stricken  villages.  Japan,  m  this  instance,  was  marking  out  territory  for  pwdy 
strategic  reasons,  to  offset  and  prevent  too  close  an  approach  to  the  flanks  of  her  position  in  Manchuria 


JAPANESE  GOODS  SOLD  BY  THE  CHINESE  RETAILER 

Before  the  extensive  development  of  Japanese  weaving  establishments  on  moik-rn  lines,  the  cotton  fabrics  of  England  and 
the  United  States  found  an  extensive  market  in  China.  To-day  the  trade  is  shared  with  Japan,  and  to-morrow,  because  of 
the  proximity  of  Japan  and  the  cheaper  labor  Japan  possesses,  the  Chinese  demand  will  probably  be  met  very  largely  by  her 
island  neighbor 
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ea  from  delicate  cups,  had  gone  abroad  through- 
ut  the  world  and  had  made  their  own  estimate 
f  other  men,  their  laws,  their  reUgions,  and  their 
nachines,  and  had  determined  that  the  "Great 
iear"  that  lay  across  Europe  and  Asia  was  a 
lolossus  with  feet  of  clay. 

They  estimated  correctly,  however,  that  he 
x>uld  muster  friends  and  allies;  and  they  found 
ilso  that  there  were  rivals  with  opposing  interests 
imong  the  European  nations,  and  they  deemed 
t  necessary  formally  to  obtain  the  support  of 
it  least  one  great  Power  hostile  to  Russia.  They 


the  ^hanging  status  of  Oriental  conditions,  for 
it  was  originally  designed  primarily  to  keep  the 
field  clear  for  Japan  in  meeting  the  thrust  from 
Russia  down  into  China  and  toward  Korea — 
a  menace  that  no  longer  exists. 

Russia,  in  the  'nineties,  was  completing  the 
trans-Siberian  Railway  across  the  northern 
province  of  China,  Manchuria.  Hardly  had  the 
Japanese  withdrawn  from  the  southern  section 
of  that  territory,  than  the  Czar's  ministers,  by 
Cf)nnivance  with  the  arch  Chinese  intriguer  Li 
llung-chang  took  possession  of  the  peninsula 


\0  \At^\» 

MANCHURIAN  RAILWAY  HOTRL  AT  DAIRbN.   KNOWN  AS  DALNY   IN  RUSSIAN  DAYS 

As  soon  as  the  Japanese  Government  had  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  with  Russia,  in  190^  obtaining  control  of  the 
southern  section  of  the  Manchurian  Railway  (which  connects  with  the  trans-Siberian  road)  many  millions  of  yen  were  ex- 
pended in  making  the  railway  the  most  modern  in  the  Orient.  American  trains,  including  up-to-date  Pullman  cars,  were  pur- 
chased, and  excellent  hotels  of  the  character  shown  in  the  above  picture  were  erected  in  ihc  several  principal  cities — Mukden, 
Port  Arthur.  Dalny,  and  Seoul,  the  capital  of  Korea — for  the  Korean  railway  system  is  linked  with  the  South  Manchuran  Rail- 
way as  an  integral  part  of  Japan's  continental  railway  system 


considered  Germany  as  a  possible  ally,  but 
preferred  Great  Britain  and  found  no  difficulty  in 
coming  to  an  understanding  with  the  British 
Government. 

The  first  treaty  provided  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Korea  as 
well  as  China,  but  that  clause  was  dropped 
when  the  drift  of  events  became  obvious.  The 
treaty  has  been  modified  several  times  to  meet 


of  Liaotung  by  lease  for  twenty-five  }'cars,  and 
began  to  extend  a  branch  of  the  Siberian  road 
from  Harbin  to  the  harbor  on  the  Yellow  Sea 
which  came  to  be  the  fortress  of  Port  Arthur.  It 
was  Li  Hung<hang's  scheme  to  create  a  rival  to 
the  Japanese. 

Taking  as  an  excuse  the  murder  of  two  German 
missionaries,  the  Kaiser's  government  followed, 
in  1898,  with  the  seizure  of  Kiao-chau,  with  the 
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port  of  Tsingtau,  forming  a  naval  base  at  .the 
side  of  the  rich  and  important  province  of  Shan- 
tung. It  was  then  essential  for  Great  Britain  to 
protect  her  position  at  Hongkong,  and  she  re- 
ciuired  the  Chinese  to  lease  territory  to  her  near 
Hongkong  and  at  Wei-hai-wei.  The  la-tter  was 
designed  to  give  Great  Britain  a  harbor  and  naval 
base  between  Port  Arthur  and  Tsingtau. 

It  was  this  series  of  seizures  that  alarmed  the 
Chinese  and  caused  them  two  years  later  to 
launch  the  stupid  Boxer  uprising  with  such  heavy 
cost  to  themselves,  further  impairing  their  inde- 


UNITED  STATES  MARINES  ON  GUARD  ON  TOP  OF  THE 
WALLS  OF  PEKING 
A  detachment  of  several  hundred  American  marines  remains 
at  the  Chinese  capital  permanently,  keeping  guard  over  that 
seciion  of  the  Legation  (Juarter  wall  which  overlooks  the 
American  Legation.  Other  sections  of  wall  are  guarded  by 
British,  French,  Japanese,  and  Italian  troops,  with  wl  ,m, 
until  recently,  German  and  .Austrian,  as  well  as  Russian 
detachments  participated  in  spite  of  the  war  in  Europe 

pendence  and  still  not  teaching  them  the  lesson 
the  Japanese  had  learned  so  readily  and  with  such 
remarkable  precision. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  our  war  with  Spain 
came  also  in  1898,  but  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  the  Japanese  protested  at  our  acquisition  of 
a  chain  of  islands  extending  in  their  direction 
across  the  Pacific.  Though  they  took  part  with 
the  Allies  in  the  march  to  Peking,  they  looked 
with  no  ease  of  spirit  at  encroachments  on  East 


Asia  from  every  direction,  for  the  French,  too 
had  extended  their  possessions  and  "sphere 
of  influence  from  Indo-China  up  into  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  China  proper. 

The  Japanese  were  learning  what  was  quite  as 
essential  to  them  as  armies,  namely,  the  wav 
to  deal  with  the  West.  They  sent  statesmen  of 
remarkable  ability  to  London.  Washington. 
Petrograd,  Beriin.  and  Paris,  and  they  taught  the 
necessity  of  wi^om  to  the  generals  commanding 
their  armies.  This  was  not  difficult  for  them  for 
even  their  soldier  chiefs,  who  had  been  clansmen 
were  schooled  as  children  in  the  art  of  good 
behavior,  courtesy,  restraint,  and  the  acquisition 
of  understanding.  Without  this  fundamental 
training  of  the  race,  the  transition  could  never 
have  been  accomplished  so  quickly  and 
thoroughly.  ^ 

Up  to  the  present  the  game  of  the  nations  has 
appeared  to  the  Japanese  to  be  one  of  selfish 
race  nvalr>'  and  grabbing;  now  they  are  per- 
ceiving-for  they  are  quick  to  understand— that 
a  new  order  is  probably  coming. 

When  the  present  war  began  in  1014.  the 
Okuma  government,  then  in  power,  followed 
Great  Bntam  within  a  week,  in  sending  an  ulti- 
matum to  Germany.   As  the  treaty  of-alliance 
with  Great  Britain  provided  for  Japanese  partici- 
pation  in  warin  the  Asiatic  sphere  only,  Japan  de- 
manded that  Germany  withdraw  from  Tsingtau 
her  naval  base.  Beriin  ignored  the  Japanese  sum- 
mons. After  deliberate,  methodical  preparations  a 
Japanese  army  besieged  Tsingtau  bv  land  (a 
fleet  having  blockaded  the  harbor)  'and  after 
several  weeks  stormed  and  captured  the  place 
making  prisoners  of  the  garrison,  some  eight  thou- 
sand men,  who  were  taken  to  Japan  and  are  still 
held  there.   Only  a  small  British  force,  one  regi- 
ment, participated  in  the  campaign. 

Then  considerable  irritation  began,  unfor- 
unately.  to  develop  between  the  Japanese  and 
the  British  The  Japanese  seized  many  of  the 
C^emian  islands  in  the  Pacific,  at  which  the 
Australians  showed  alarm.  An  understanding  was 
reached  giving  those  islands  that  lay  south  of  the 
hquator  to  Australia  for  administration,  while 
those  lying  north  were  retained  by  Japan,  until 
the  peace  conference  should  determine  their  oer- 
manent  possession. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  war,  before  a  deter- 
mination to  end  war  and  establish  a  league  of 
nations  had  become  a  moral  purpose  of  the  strug- 
gle the  Japanese,  like  some  other  nations  re- 
garded the  conflict  as  an  opportunity  for  extend- 
ing their  power  and  seizing  territory  that  would 
become  valuable  to  them.  There  was  nothing 
to  stay  Japan:  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe 
were  all  involved  in  war,  and  the  United  States 
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was  regarded  as  determihed  to  follow  a  policy 
f»f  non-interference,  t-ither  in  European  or  Asiatic 
a/fairs.  To  Count  Okuma's  government,  then 
in  power,  the  situation  appeared  to  be,  as  it  was 
phrased  in  Toldo,  "the  opportunity  of  ten 
thousand  years." 

\\  hat  has  been  acknowledge  by  many  Jap- 
anese to  be  the  gravest  blunder  one  of  their 
administrations  has  ever  made,  was  the  attempt 
that  came  in  1915  to  obtain  control  in  China. 
Twent)-one  demands  were  presented  secretly 
to  the  president  of  China,  Yuan  Shih-kai,  re- 
quiring concesstnns  of  the  gravest  character  in 
Manchuria.  Shantung.  Fukien,  in  the  Yangtze 
Valle>'.  and  even  a  measure  of  authority  over  the 
central  government  at  Peking. 

The  preamble  of  the  treaty  of  Alliance  with 
Great  Britain  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  China,  and  one 
of  the  clauses  pledges  either  parts  to  inform 
the  other  if  any  transgression  is  perceived.  Here 
the  Japanese  were  themselves  the  aggressors, 
and  they  denied  for  several  months  the  accuracy 
of  the  statements  which  Chinese  officials,  having 
no  other  defense,  were  giving  to  the  press  ot  the 
world.  The  Japanese  Government  finally  with- 
drew those  demands  known  as  Group  V.  which 
affected  the  Centr;il  administration  of  China, 
though  they  ubtamed  the  provincial  concessions, 
which  are  of  enormous  value  and  |^  them 
special  privileges  beyond  those  of  any  European 
Power  or  the  United  States^ 

japan's  "special  position"  in  china 

With  regard  to  China  there  are  two  mt^re 
or  less  definite  parties  in  Japan.  The  military 
party,  which  is  generally  dominant,  stands  for 
taking  control  and  organizing  the  cdossal,  back- 
ward neifrhbor.  "Our  position  has  been  at- 
tained by  the  sword,"  they  contend,  "and  we 
cannot  refuse  to  fulfil  our  destined  mission  in  the 
Orient.  Our  brains  and  organizing  power,  and 
China's  latent  wealth  and  man  power  are  des- 
tined to  unite  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of 
both."  Conservative  elements,  however — who 
are  in  the  minority  but  are  powerful — point  tf>  the 
fact  that  Great  Britain  is  the  country's  ally  and 
American  friendship  is  hi|^ly  important.  The 
interestsof  those  two  Powers  (with  the  Philippines, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada,  besides  the 
United  States,  bordering  on  the  Pacific)  .are 
siroiiar,  and,  it  is  contended,  they  will  look  with 
nlarm  upon  any  further  extension  uf  Japan's 
empire  on  the  continent.  Ihe  promise  now 
of  justice  taking  the  place  oS  selfish,  and  at 
times  unscrupulous,  interests  in  foieign  rdations, 
gives  support  to  the  contentions  of  the  Japanese 
conservatives  and  brings  out  the  undeniably 


chivalrous  and  generous  trait  in  their  naticxial 

character. 

They  have  played  hitherto  the  game  of  impe- 
rialism and  have  beaten  the  Western  nations  in 

what  those  nations  taught  them.  Now  some 
of  their  statesmen  tell  the  West  that  if  it  is  sincere 
in  the  desire  for  a  new  system  that  will  terminate 
armaments  and  administer  justice  to  all  on 
equal  terms.  the\",  the  Japanese,  are  ready  and 
anxious  to  adopt  the  new  and  better  order. 

It  is  an  opportunity  for  the  statesmen  of  Great 
Britain^  the  United  States,  and  Japan,  the  three 
most  important  Powers  concerned  in  atfairs  of  the 
Pacific.  Here  is  the  problem — the  backward 
condition  of  China,  which  has  long  been  a  menace 
to  peace,  which  has  brought  on  several  wars  and 
threatened  others  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century: 
and  here,  according  to  Japanese  statesmen,  is 
the  opportunity  for  settlement  by  understanding. 

SHIPPING  ON  THE  PACIFIC  CONTROLLED  BY  JAPAN 

Japan  is  at  present  the  most  formidable  factor 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  merchant  marine 
that  plies  between  America  and  the  Far  East  i^ 
almost  entirely  under  her  control.  Fifty  or  more 
Japanese  vessels  sail  constantly  between  the 
American  ports  and  the  Orioit  to  five  of  any  other 
nation.  This  is  due  in  war  conditions,  it  is  true, 
but  even  in  times  of  peace,  prior  to  the  war, 
owing  to  Japanese  government  subsidies  and 
American  restriction  laws,  the  Japanese  ships 
numbered  ten  to  one  of  ours.  Both  our  imports 
from  Japan  and  our  exports  to  that  country  arc 
transported  in  Japanese  ships. 

Rriti^h  and  French  sliipping  have  been  largely 
^^^thdrawn  from  the  trade  between  Europe  and 
Eastern  Asia,  and,  of  course,  the  German  ships, 
formerlv  among  the  finest  traversing  that  route, 
have  been  driven  from  the  sea;  so  that  Japan 
commands  the  trattic  aiso  through  the  Suez  Canat 
and  around  South  Africa.  Forthetime  being,  both 
the  I^acific  and  the  Indian  oceans  belong  to  her. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  war  the  value  of  ships 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean  rose  to  exorbitant  prices. 
Little  old  vessels  that  were  hardly  seaworthy 
began  to  sail  with  full  car^s  of  the  richest 
products.  Dividends  of  eight  hundred  per  cent, 
profit  were,  in  instant,  declared  by  Japanese 
shipping  companies. 

Naturally,  shipbuilding  in  Japan  received  the 
same  impetus  that  the  manufacture  of  arms  and 
supplies  for  Russia  assumed.  Government  and 
private  shipyards  became  beehives  of  labor,  work- 
ing day  and  night  shifts.  .Steel  plate  in  great 
quantities  was  ordered  from  the  United  States, 
the  builders  of  Japan  being  unable  yet  to  man- 
ufacture it  in  quantities,  or  to  obtain  it  from 
Europe. 
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The  boom  continued  until  the  United  States 

entered  the  war  and  placed  an  cmbar<;o  on  steel, 
which  roused  severe  resentment.  Ihe  Japanese  . 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  the  war 
had  given  them  and  made  great  fortunes  out  of 
the  situation,  which,  they  contended,  any  people 
would  have  done.  It  appeared  to  their  mer- 
chants that  we  begrudged  them  their  success  and 
<;ou^ht  to  restrict  it.  They  had  ?>cr\-ed  the  Allies 
well,  had  done  more  than  was  required  of  them 
by  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  They  had  pa- 
t  ml  led  the  oceans  from  the  Suez  Canal  to  San 
Frincisco;  they  had  transported  British  troops 
back  and  forth  between  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, on  the  one  hand,  and  Egypt,  Mesopor 
tamia,  and  France  on  the  other;  they  had  carried 
supplies  to  \'l3c'i\o'^t()k  for  Russia;  thev  had 
gathered  and  nunuiactured  for  the  needs  of  that 
country  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  ability; 
they  had  sent  their  warships  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  help  combat  the  Austrian  submarines. 
Yet  here  was  an  evidence  of  the  United  States 
failing  to  appreciate  what  they  had  done  for  the 
Allies 

Of  course,  our  restriction  of  the  export  of  steel 
was  due  solely  to  the  requirements  of  our  own 

shipping  programme,  inaugurated  shortly  after  we 
entered  the  war.  As  srxjn  the  American  Gov- 
ernment could  arrange  for  home  requirements, 
an  agreement  was  entered  into  with  Japan  for 
the  transfer  of  some  of  her  ships  to  the  service 
of  the  American  shipping  board  in  return  for 
supplies  of  steel. 

japan's  supplies  of  coal  and  iron 

"  Coal  was  one  of  the  necessities  of  shipping 
which  caused  the  United  States,  in  1853,  to  compel 

the  Japanese  to  open  their  country.  It  is  found 
in  great  quantities  in  Japan  and  is  now  supplied, 
at  Nagasaki  and  other  Japanese  porls-of-call, 
to  ships  that  visit  Japan  on  their  way  to  Chinese 
and  other  harbors.  But  ir(;n  <  f  the  quality  re- 
quired for  steel  and  fine  machinery  is  not  mined 
and  manufactured  to  a  great  extent  in  the  islands. 

The  Chine.se  sources  of  supply,  so  much  vaster 
and  more  easily  obtained,  have  been  one  incen- 
tive to  Japan  to  obtain  special  privileges  in 
China,  for  Japan  aspires  to  become  independent 
in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and  steel  ships. 
China  is  rich  in  minerals  of  many  kinds  and  yet 
her  own  people,  restricted  by  t>bsolete  practices 
and  government  incompetence,  derive  practi- 
cally no  benefit  from  these  resources  unless  they 
associate  themselves  with  foreigners.  The  Jap- 
anese have  required  the  Chinese  Government  to 
grant  them  rights  of  mining  especially  in  Man- 
churia, and  in  the  Yangtze-kiang  Valle\',  where, 
in  partnership  with  Chinese,  they  control  the 


greatest  known  source)  of  Asiatic  supply,  the 
Han  Yeh  Ping  collieries  and  iron  deposits 

Nominally  Manchuria  is  still  a  Chinese  prov- 
ing, though  to  a  large  extent  this  vast  dqien- 
dency  is  now  controlled  by  the  Japa ncse  It  was 
for  the  purpose  of  wrestin*^  Manchuria  from  a 
fast-encroaching  Russia  that  Japan  declared  war 
against  the  Ciar's  government  and  marched  her 
tr(M)p.s  up  through  the  contii^uous  Korean  pe- 
ninsula in  1904.  Valiant  was  the  effort  of  the 
Japanese,  but  they  failed  to  do  more  than  recover 
the  important  cities  of  the  south  asfaras  Mukden. 

At  Portsmouth,  in  the  United  States.  the\- 
came  to  terms  of  peace  with  their  Slav  adver- 
sary, which  resulted  in  a  division  <rf  Manchuria 
into  two  spheres  of  influence.  The  railway  run- 
nini»  south  from  Harbin  to  Port  .Arthur  was 
divided  at  the  little  town  of  Changchun,  Japan 
coming  into  possession  of  the  southern  portion. 
Russia  retaining  the  northern.  All  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  trans-Siberian  road  that  crossed 
northern  Manchuria,  between  Manchuria  station 
and  Vladivostok,  remained  in  the  tontrol  of 
Russia. 

Within  a  few  years  Japan  and  Russia  came  to 
cooperative  agreements,  and  together  opposed 
the  suggestion  of  Secretary  Knox,  under  the  Taft 
Administration,  to  internationalize  the  railways. 
Secretary  Knox's  object  being  to  preserve  the 
"Open  Door"  for  the  tradeof  all  nations  and  topie- 
servethe  province  for  ultimate  return  to  China. 
But  the  drift  of  events  has  been  too  steadily  the 
other  way.  China,  t  hough  she  has  declared  herself 
a  republic,  is  still  rent  by  rebellion  and  has  made 
little  if  anv  progress  in  the  matter  of  admini>- 
tration,  while  fortune  favors  the  Japanese  and 
they  themselves  take  care  of  their  own  interests. 

\Vhat  they  failed  to  achieve  in  1904,  the  Bol- 
sheviki  seem  now  to  have  performed  for  them 
ihe  Russian  troops  that  guarded  the  Chmcse 
Eastern  Railway  (as  the  Russian  Manchurian 
section  is  known),  have  become  freebooters,  ex- 
cept the  few  who  have  remained  loyal  to  the 
isolated  authority  of  General  Horvath.  Thus 
the  entire  system  of  railways  in  Manchuria  prom- 
ises to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Japan.  In  order  to 
protect  the  road,  Japanese  soldiers  have  already 
been  despatched  as  far  as  Manchuria  City,  the 
remote  frontier  station  of  the  road,  where  it 
enters  Siberia  going  toward  Europe. 

As  the  River  Nile  is  Egypt,  so  the  railway  is 
Manchuria.  Beyond  the  railway  piactiodly 
nothinj^  exists,  and  the  country  is  little  more  than 
an  extension  of  the  Gobi  Desert  which  it  adjoins 
By  comparison  Manchuria  is  more  thickly  pop- 
ulated than  Mongolia;  but  scattered  villages  of 
mud  huts,  with  a  Lama  or  Buddhist  temple  con- 
spicuous and  the  only  evidence  of  architecture. 
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WORLD  POLITICS  IN  THH  NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE 

A  glance  at  this  map  answers  the  question,  "  Why  has  Japan  not  taken  a  more  active  part  in  the  war?"  There  are  certainly 
'  not  available  ships  to  carry  Japanese  troops  to  the  W  estern  Kront  ami  keep  them  supplied  with  munitions  and  food.  The  colossal 
I  difficulties  of  the  overland  route  to  Germany,  through  Siberia,  are  also  apparent.  In  trying  to  fight  the  Russo-Japanese  War  the 
.      Czar's  generals  found  their  position,  at  the  end  of  a  single  railroad  six  thousand  miles  from  their  base  of  munitions,  a  most  diflicull 

one.  but  one  can  also  readily  see  the  advantageous  position  Japan  occupies  for  Allied  operations  in  Siberia.  Her  dominating 
'  position  on  the  east  of  the  Eurasian  Continent  is  strikingly  similar  to  England's  position  on  the  west.  A  country  of  Japan's 
I      si^e  and  |xiverty,  if  situated  in  or  adjacent  to  Europe,  would  rank  as  a  second-rate  Power;  but  favorably  placed  as  she  is 

at  the  threshold  of  the  vast  undeveloped  East  of  .Asia,  her  strategic  position  places  her  among  the  great  Powers  of  the  world. 

Americans  who  think  of  Japan  as  a  distant  country  should  notice  that  our  .Meutian  Islands  extend  to  within  700  miles  of 
I      Northern  Japan  and  that  the  Philippines  are  but  200  miles  south  of  Formosa.    Hawaii  is  about  equidistant  from  I'okio  and 

ban  Francisco. 

The  Japanese  navy  ranks  in  strength  next  to  that  of  the  United  States,  its  work  during  the  present  war  has  been  to 
I  blockade  and  reduce  the  German  port  of  I  sing-tau  on  the  Chinese  coast,  to  assist  in  protecting  Pacific  commerce,  and  in  trans- 
1      porting  troops  from  New  Zealand  and  .\ustralia  to  Egypt  and  Europe.  Her  light  craft  have  also  operated  against  submarines 

in  the  Mediterranean.  When  the  immediate  requirements  of  the  war  caused  the  British  and  the  French  to  withdraw  all 
I  their  important  merchant  ships  from  the  Pacific,  and  many  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  Japanese  tonnage  was  left  supreme  and 
,      still  does  practically  all  the  business  from  the  Suez  Canal  to  San  Francisco.    Thanks  to  America's  restrictive  navigation  laws. 

and  to  the  La  Follclte  Seamen's  Rill  in  particular,  the  L'nited  States  now  has  only  about  half  a  dozen  ships  engaged  in 

trans-Pacific  trade 
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JAPAN  AND  THE  HASTERN  THEATRE  CI  WAR 

Tsing-tau  is  the  port  which  Germany  seized  from  China  in  1897  and  which  Japan  took  from  the  Germans  early  in  the  present 
war.  From  \  ladivostok,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  trans-Siberian  Railroad,  the  joint  Allied  forces  composed  of  American, 
Japanese,  British,  and  French  contingents  are  giving  support  to  the  Czechoslovaks  who  have,  to  all  intents,  seized  the  Siberian 
Railroad.  Harbin  is  the  important  place  of  junction  for  the  Japanese  railroad  coming  up  from  the  south  through  .Manchuria 
which  is  nominally  still  Chinese  territory.  As  the  Nile  is  Fgypt  so  the  Japanese  and  Russian  railways  arc  .Manchuria.  Keyond 
these  railways  only  scattered  towns  and  villages  of  mud  huts  are  to  be  seen  with  here  and  there  a  group  of  temples. 

The  principal  Japanese  naval  stations  are  l  akeshiki,  Mekong, Ominato, and  Chinghai  (in  Korea), and  the  naval  dockyards  are 
at  Yokosuka,  Kure,  Sasebo,  and  Maizuru.    Yokohama  is  the  principal  port  for  trans-l'acilic  ships.    \  isitors  who  go  to 

iapan  via  Siberia  usually  l.ind  at  Tsuruga.    Those  who  go  by  way  of  Suez  and  the  Indian  Ocean  generally  land  at  Na^saki. 
ioji,  or  Kobe.    Shimonoseki  is  the  port  nearest  to  Korea.    By  an  agreement  signed  in  M.iy,  191 5,  Japan  secured  from  China  ex- 
clusive mining  rights  in  eastern  Mongolia,  the  right  to  settle  the  province,  and  other  great  concessions 


are  the  diflFerences  that  distinf^uish  this  disputed 
dependency  from  the  Ciobi  plains  on  which  the 
Mongols  pitch  their  tents. 

Manchuria,  like  her  other  dependencies,  would 
be  worth  nothing  to  China  except  for  the  railway 
constructed  by  Russia  and  developed  by  Japan. 
To  Japan,  Manchuria  is  empire.  Extending 
north  beyond  Korea,  and  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses under  her  administration,  South  Manchuria 
is  the  source  of  great  wealth  to  Japan,  and 
a  place  of  colonization  for  her  rapidly  increasing 
p<jpulation,which  is  restricted  from  emigration 
to  the  United  States  and  the  British  colonies  of 
the  Pacific. 


The  Japanese  have  made  this  Chinese  wilder- 
ness a  fertile  granar\'.  Enormous  crops  of  rich 
soy  beans  are  harvested  in  Manchuria,  requiring 
the  migration  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Chinese 
coolies  annually  from  the  province  of  Shantung 
for  the  purpose  of  garnering  the  crop.  Regular 
lines  of  steamships  ply  between  Dairen  (the 
Dalny  of  Russian  days)  and  Japan  and  Eurof>e, 
cann  ing  the  oil  and  other  products  of  this  bean  to 
the  markets  of  the  world — in  which  these  products 
have  come  to  compete  (in  ten  years)  with  cotton- 
seed products  from  the  southern  states  of  America. 

Before  the  Russians  built  the  railways,  Man- 
churia, denuded  of  forests  and  without  modem 
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means  of  transportation,  without  even  ^bod  cart 
,  roads,  was  decreasing  in  population  except  along 
the  rivers  that  led  to  the  ocean  I'nder  the 
Russians,  new  life  came  tu  ihc  count rv ,  and  under 
the  Japanese,  it  promises  to  flourish. 

This,  brief! \  ,  is  the  record  of  the  countr\'  that 
is  now,  for  the  time  being,  the  only  nation  in  a 
position  to  despatch  an  effective  force  into  Siberia 
to  protect  that  country  and  the  borders  of  China 
from  possible  (jerman  excmachment.  fn  ftftv 
years  Japan  has  passed  in  transition,  b\  her  own 
effort,  from  a  primitive  nation  of  warring  clans- 
men, ignorant  of  the  outer  worlds  to  a  position 
of  power  and  empire. 

japan's  poverty 

fnpan  is  a  little  countn-.  lUr  f  iiii  thmisaiul 
islands  cover  less  than  150,000  square  miles,  not 
one  twentieth  of  the  area  of  the  United  States. 
Her  population  of  50.000, (mk>  is  a  little  more  than 
half  that  of  thiscountr\  .  Moni  of  her  territor\  is 
rocky,  and  in  effect  barren,  Only  17  per  cent,  erf 
the  land  can  be  cultivated;  and  as  more  than  sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  people  are  agriculturists,  each 
farmer  holds  an  average  of  but  <»ne  acre  of  ground 
Moreover,  the  soil  is  largely  the  products  of  old 
shales,  granite,  and  trachytic  eruption^,  decom- 
posed by  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  inien-^c 
and  persi&tent  fertilizing  is  nece:>sary  tu  keep  it 
productive.  As  in  all  poverty-stricken  countries, 
human  excrement  is  used.  Only  narrow  river 
valleys,  and  plateaus,  and  small  plains  are  posr- 
stble  uf  cultivation. 

Under  such  conditions,  the  destruction  of 
child  life,  such  as  prevails  in  China  ti>-cl,i\ ,  \Aas 
naturally  practised  in  fornier  years  in  Japan;  and 
the  population  of  the  counir>  was.  not  increasing 
at  the  time  that  Perry's  expedition  appeared  at 
Yedo.  But  the  new  order  of  Western  govern- 
ment and  Western  ideas  has  given  an  enormous 
hnpetus  to  childbirth,  which  has  become  one  of 
the  grave  problems  of  the  nation. 

Until  comparatively  recent  ye.ir^;  little  meat  was 
eaten,  and  tlocks  and  herds  were  not  raised,  such 
-cattle  as  were  kept  bdng  used  merely  as  beasts  of 
burden,  as  in  man\-  other  Fastern  countries 
affected  by  Huddhism.  But  in  Japan  there  was 
also  the  reason  that  the  grasses  are  not  adapted 
to  grazing.  The  Government  has  introduced 
cattle  for  fcKxl  and  has  been  successful,  dair\ 
products  now  being  used;  and  a  meat  supple- 
ment to  the  ordinary  diet  is  now  customary 
among  the  more  fortunate  classes. 

Faming  a  mere  pittance  as  a  daily  wac;e, 
mosi  laborers  must  live  on  the  cheapest  diet 
the  country  affbids— rice  and  fish.  Fortunately, 
the  waters  among  the  islands  teem  with  fish,  of 
both  fresh  and  salt  water  varieties,  and  more  than 


a  million  and  a  half  people  are  engaged  in  the  fish 

industry.  There  is  probabl\  no  country  in  the 
world  where  a  greater  abundance  and  variety 
are  olfered  for  sale.  Fish  and  tish  products 
produced  each  year  are  valued  at  more  than 
$1 50,000,000. 

The  islands  that  make  up  Japan  are  said  to 
number  more  than  4,000  in  all.  though  onl>-  about 
$00 are  inhabited,  the  majority  being  merely  racks. 
.Manv  of  these  islanl^•^  are  the  peaks  of  volcam>es 
rising  out  of  the  sea.  it  is  estimated  that  the 
craters  of  170  exist.  Most  of  them  are  extinct, 
but  those  still  subject  tovrupti m  frequently  cause 
serious  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property. 

THE  ANGLO-JAPANESE  TREATY 

The  Ino^t  important  treaty  into  which  Japan 
has  entered  with  any  other  nation  is  that  with 
Great  Britain,  which,  Japanese  statesmen  have 


-CerrU^i^ 

Area  oF 

Japanese 
Empire  2  60, 738 
scj.mi 


ulaft 


^  Area  of 
Germany 
208,^80 


JAPAN  (with  KOKHa;  is  LAKUER  than  GtlOlANy 

Tlw  popuhtion  figures  gi\'en  above  do  not  include  /apaneie 
orCcniMns  living  undrr  flap olher  ihan  iheir  tm-n.  Germany's 
distant  cofonies  are  not  included  in  the  territory,  nor'are  any 

i>r  ihc  .\si4iic  districts  in  which  Japan  has  secured  ninety-nine 
year  le.)«ies;  and  trade,  mining,  and  railroad  privileges  taken 
into  aKOMint 

repeatedls'  ileclared,  forms  the  ba^s  of  their 
forcifjn  polic\'.  I  his  treat\',  as  *.tnted  above,  was 
made  orginally  for  the  detinite  purpose  of  enabling 
Japan  to  fight  Russia  without  the  danger  of  at- 
tack from  Germany  or  France  or  both  at  the  same 
time — France  being  a  treaty  partner  (-f  Rn^^ta, 
and  Germany,  evidently,  being  whiin^i  in  1904  to 
play  the  game  of  grab  in  China  with  her  neighbor 
of  the  north.  Those  three  Powers,  in  1895, 
had  required  Japan  to  witiulraw  from  South 
Manchuria. 

rhe  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  first  entered 
into  prior  to  the  w.ir  with  Rii.shiu,  has  been  re- 
newed with  alterations  twice — in  1905  and  1911. 
In  its  final  form  it  provides  for  the  maintenance 
of  I"  ICC  in  Eastern  Asia,  for  the  preser\'ation  of 
the  intej^ritv  and  independence  of  China,  and 
of  the  pnncipie  of  equal  opportunity  for  the  com- 
merce and  trade  of  all  nations  in  China,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  territorial  rights  of  both 
nations  in  Asia.    It  provides  for  frank  intcr- 
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com  mu  meal  ion  between  the  two  governments, 
if  their  rights  or  interests  are  threatened,  and 
for  mutual  assistance  in  case  of  unprovoked 
attack  or  aggressive  action  on  the  part  of  an- 
other Power. 

The  first  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  of  alliance 
provided  for  the  preservation  of  Korea's  indepen- 
dence, but  this  la';t  treat v  recoj^nizc;  Japan's 
right  to  control  and  protect  Korea,  though  Japan 
still  promises  to  regard  and  respect  the  principle 
of  equal  opportunities  for  all  nations  to  trade 
in  the  Kingdom,  which  was  formally  annexed 
by  Japan  and  became  an  integral  part  of  that 
country  two  years  after  the  last  renewal  of  the 
treaty. 

The  agreement  is  to  last  ten  years,  till  1021. 
but  it  is  only  to  tenninate  then  if  denounced  by 

one  party  a  year  beforehand.  But  if  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  treatv  either  party  is  at  war  the 
Alliance  is  to  continue  until  the  war  Icrminaics. 

a.merica's  poi  icy  and  japan 

The  Lansing-lshii  Agreement,  concluded  in 
1917,  is  of  a  faj*  less  binding  character.  It  de- 
finitely follows  out  the  policy  to  which  the  United 
States  has  long  adhered  that  which  may  be  des- 
cribed by  the  phrase  "no  entangling  alliances." 
Accofding  to  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  nation 
must  be  appro>  !  nrni  ritificd  by  the  Senate  in 
order  to  make  it  l.Mndmg;  and  sanctions  for  treaties 
have  long  been  difTicult  for  any  Secretary  of 
State  to  obtain  from  the  Senate  without  long  dis- 
cussions that  often  do  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country  no  good.  For  that  reason  the  practice 
has  been  followed  by  the  State  Department  of 
coming  to  what  are  called  agreements.  These 
agreements  not  being  bmding  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  they  are  not,  of  course,  bimling  on 
the  other  party  either;  so  they  amount  only  to 
a  statement  of  policy,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
regarded  earnestly,  according  to  the  good-will 
of  the  nations  concerned. 

The  United  States  has  made  several  such  agree- 
ments with  Japan,  the  Koot-Takahira  and  the 
Lansing-lshii  being  the  latest  and  most  import- 
ant. Both  have  been  designed  on  the  part  of 
this  country  to  preserve  the  independence  of 
China  and  what  is  called  the  Open  Door  Policy 
for  equal  tiade  opportunities  in  China.  The 
American  Government  has  been  regarding  the 
aggressions  of  Japan  anxiously  since  1 90 s,  when, 
by  the  Portsmouth  I  reaty,  Japan  and  Russia 
came  to  an  agreement  which  amounted  to  the 
divi'-i  n  rf  the  railway  zones  and  leased  territories 
of  the  Chinese  provinces  known  as  Manchuria. 
Neither  the  Republican  nor  the  Democratic 
Administrations  have  wished  to  see  China  or  any 


further"  province  of  that  country  taken  over  by 
another  state.  Sentimentally  and  diplomatically 
we  have  constituted  ourselves  protectors  of 
China,  though  we  have  steadfastly  avoided 
entering  into  any  pledges  or  treaties  that  might 
involve  us  in  war  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
China. 

The  Japanese  (»ovornment,  having  important 
commerce  with  the  United  States  and  realizing 
that  our  interests  on  the  Pacific  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada,  and. 
therefore,  of  ( ireat  Britain,  have  always  been  will- 
ing and  even,  apparently,  anxious  to  enter  into 
such  agreements  as  our  Secretaries  of  State 
wi>heil  to  make  or  were  willing  to  enter  into. 
I  he  Root- l  akahira  Agreement  (which  took  its 
name  f  mm  the  American  secretary  cl  Roosevelt's 
Administration  and  the  Japanese  Ambassador 
\\  ho  signed  it),  was  an  exchange  of  letters  stating 
that  it  was  the  policy  of  both  countries  to  respect 
the  independence  of  China  and  the  policy  of  the 
Open  OiHir.  The  R(M)t-'rakahira  Agreement 
was  sought,  more  or  less,  by  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  get  Japan  to  pledge  herself  to  refrain 
from  further  encroachments- 

The  l  ansin^-l^hii  Agreement  was.  on  the 
other  hand,  sought  by  the  Japanese  Government. 
As  already  stat«),  the  Japanese  have  been  mak- 
ing further  encroachments  upon  the  indepen- 
dence of  China.  Since  the  present  war  began  in 
Kurupe,  they  have  been  in  a  very  strong  position 
with  regard  to  the  Allies,  so  strong  that  they 
could  seriously  injure  the  Allied  cause  by  refusing 
to  make  munitions  and  gather  supplies  for  trans- 
portation across  the  trans-Siberian  Railway  to 
Russia,  and  by  refusing  to  lend  the  shipping  to 
carry  Australian  and  New  Zealand  troops  to 
Europe.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible  for  the 
European  AlHes  to  refuse  the  recogniticm  of 
Ja|vnti's  paramount  or  "special  position"  in 

China. 

It  was  not  necessary  lor  ihc  United  State*  to  do 
so,  but  President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lansing  deemed 
it  advisable  to  acknowledge  the  situation.  They 
wished  to  show  that  while  we  were  defmite  in 
our  desire  to  protect  China,  we  wete  also  willing 
to  recognize  the  facts  of  the  situation  in  the  Far 
Fast.  Our  attitude  regarding  China,  coupled 
with  our  policy  of  excluding  Asiatics  from  immi- 
gration, which  entails  not  only,  protective  discrim- 
ination  but  some  unfairness,  had  developed  a 
condition  of  strained  diplomac\'  between  our- 
selves and  Japan  which  the  Administration 
desired  to  relieve.  The  Japanese  Government 
was  willing  again  to  declare  itself  with  regard  to 
China,  promising  again  to  respect  that  country's 
independence;  and  we,  in  turn,  recognized  their 
"special  position." 
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IT  WAS  in  one  of  the  Southern  cantonments. 
A  lanky,  raw-boned  soldier  stood  for  a 
minute  in  front  of  a  long,  low  building  bear- 
ing the  initials  "A. LA."  on  its  gable.  He 
studied  the  lettering  for  a  minute,  then 
turned  to  his  buddy  and  said:  "It's  a  mighty 
nice  buildin'  the  State  of  Alabama  has  done  put 
up  here.  I  wonder  if  Mississippi  ain't  got  such 
a.  buildin'  in  camp." 

That  \v3<:,  nearly  a  \ear  ago.  To-day  there 
ibii  I  a  ;.oMief  or  sailor,  in  camp  or  cantonment  or 
naval  station,  on  this  side  of  the  water  or  over- 
seas, who  doesn't  know  what  the  initials  "  A  !  A." 
stand  for  just  as  surely  as  he  knows  the  meaning 
of  the  initials  "  Y.M.CA/'  or  "  K.  of  C." 

The  American  Library  Association's  Library 
War  Service  has  made  itself  a  factor  in  the  lives 
of  our  fighting  forces  to  an  extent  iittie  dreamed 
of  when,  in  the  middle  of  1917,  the  experiment 
was  first  tried  of  offering  reading  matter  to  our 

soldiers  and  sailors. 

"  Books  arc  contagious.  The  United  States 
Army  has  been  exposed  to  literature  and  it  has 
caught,"  is  how  a  camp  librarian  expressed 
recently  the  way  in  which  our  Army  has  become 
a  readmg  Army. 

Wherever  the  soldier  goes  he  finds  books.  One 
comes  vAth  a  raw  draft  of  recruits  to  Camp  Fun- 
ston,  say.  He  is  held  for  a  period  in  the  detention 
camp  at  Republican  Rats,  where  new  levies  are 
quarantined  before  bein^  transferred  to  the  main 
camp.  Here  he  finds  branch  libraries  with  every 
kind  of  books.  The  motor  car,  rigged  up  with 
portable  book  shelves,  and  bearing  the  initials 
"A.L.A."  on  its  sides,  becomes  a  daily,  familiar 
figure  to  him.  These  are  branches  of  the  main 
camp  library.  When  he  is  transferred  to  the 
cantonment  he  sees  the  library  building  itsdf,  one 
of  the  forty-three  large  camp  libraries  operated 
by  Library  War  Service.  Thirty-six  of  these 
bttflt  with  funds  presented  to  the  Library 
Association  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  The 
library-  building  is  40  feet  wide  and  120  feet  long 
and  contams  about  30,000  volumes.  The  book 
shelves  project  from  the  walls  forming  alcoves, 
within  which  are  oomfoitable  chairs  and  tables 


where  the  men  can  sit  and  read ;  in  the  evenings 
and  at  hours  when  the  soldiers  have  the  most 
leisure,  men  are  standing  all  over  the  place,  read- 
ing. They  can  help  themselves  to  books  from  the 

open  shelves;  if  the  soldier  wishes  to  take  a  book 
out  of  the  building  to  read  in  barracks,  he  fincfs 
at  the  desk  a  uniformed  librarian,  with  a  number 
of  assistants,  who  will  lend  him  the  booh  in  ex- 
change for  his  signature  on  a  card — a  regular 
cit','  ctrciilrifing  library  system. 

Ihcy  have  to  be  live  men,  these  librarians; 
manyof  them  have  given  up  positions  paying  from 
three  to  ten  thousanddollarsayearin  large  libraries 
to  work  in  Library  War  Service  for  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year  and  expenses.  Some  of  them 
work  for  nothing;  others  are  lent  by  their  libraries 
for  the  period  of  the  war  The  camp  library 
contains  as  complete  a  coUection  of  reference 
books,  on  every  conceivafale  subject,  as  can  be 
assembled  in  the  space  available,  and  the  librarian 
and  his  assistants,  among  them,  are  apparently 
believed  by  soldiers  and  oHicers  alike  to  know 
everything  that  is  inside  of  the  books  as  wdl  as 
their  titles.  Here  are  specimen  questions  asked 
at  the  library  at  Camp  Beauregard  in  one 
day: 

"Who  is  the  Sultan  of  Turkey?" 

"  What  is  the  population  of  Philadelphia?" 

"  How  many  months  in  the  year  is  the  Baltic 
navigable?" 

"  Is  then-  such  a  place  as  hell— «nd  is  there  a 
princess  of  hell?" 

"  Is  Alan  Seeger,  American  or  English?" 

"  How  much  space  in  a  line  of  march  is  required 
by  a  motor-cycle?" 

"  What  day  of  the  week  was  July  4,  1915?" 

To  answer  these,  and  hundreds  of  telephone 
inquiries  a  day,  ranging  in  scope  from  the  dis- 
tance bet\v'een  two  railroad  points  to  the  exact 
definition  of  "sabotage"  are  among  the  manifold 
duties  of  the  camp  librarian  and  his  assistants. 
'Vhi-v  ■^li  (  p  in  quarters  at  one  end  of  the  library 
building;  they  are  lucky  if  they  have  time  to 
dress  and  eat  their  breakfast  before  the  soldiers 
are  clamoring  at  the  door  for  books.  A  couple 

of  hours'  work  after  "taps."  replacing  books^on  , 
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SOME  ARE  TRYING  TO  KlibP  UP  COLLEGE  COURSES 

Others  .irc  studying  to  fit  thom4t.'hcs  for  ihc  work  they  exjvct  to  Jo  in  ci^il  lifi-  .iftcr  the  war  is  finishoJ  Kucfid.  Gray"* 
"Anatomy",  electrical  text  books,  bnok»  on  chemistry,  are  some  v(  the  vdumes  frequently  calleJ  for.  One  solJicr  was  delighled 
by  a  «t>rk  on  sanitation 


the  shelvfs  and  straiuhteninf;  things  up,  follow 
the  busiest  kind  of  a  busy  day. 

Early  one  morning  the  librarian  at  Camp  Logan 
was  awakened  by  a  hammering  at  the  door. 
"Let  me  in.  Let  me  in.  I  tell  )ou!"  shouted  an 
impatient  voice.  A  \outhful  first  lieutenant 
burst  in,  breathlesss. 

"General  Pershing  has  just  issued  orders  that 
all  map-making  be  done  with  the  metric  system," 
he  exclaimed.  "General  Bell  has  put  it  into 
effect — immediately.  I  don't  know  the  metric 
system  and  we've  got  an  examination  in  map- 
making  in  an  hour  and  a  half!" 

Not  all  of  the  books  wanted  are  on  militar\ 
topics  or  even  on  subjects  closely  allied  to  war. 
One  da\'s  list  from  a  typical  library  included 
Sullivan's  Business  Law,  Barker's  Red  Cross  in 
France,  live  volumes  on  physics,  four  on  elec- 
tricity, two  on  chemi>try,  one  on  physiology, 
three  on  aviation,  one  on  military  signaling,  one 
on  agriculture,  three  on  motors,  ten.  including 
Gerard  and  Gibson,  on  the  war  itself. 

"  Did  it  help  you? "  asked  the  librarian  at  Camp 
Johnston,  as  a  grinning  soldier  returned  Mason's 
"Handb«x)k  for  Sanitary  I  rot>ps." 

"  It  got  me  a  sergeantcyl"  was  the  reply. 

There  are  magazines — forty  different  titles 
subscribed  for.  for  the  main  libraries  and  ten  or 
twelve  for  each  of  the  larger  branches;  then  there 


are  the  "Burleson"  magazines.  These  are  the 
periodicals  that  the  reading  public  sends  to  the 
soldiers  b\"  the  simple  methrxl  of  sticking  a  one- 
cent  stamp  over  .Sir.  Burleson's  name  on  the 
outside  cover.  The  American  Library  Associa- 
tion is  the  agent  of  the  I'ost-Ortlce  Department 
for  their  distribution;  nearly  7,<xx>.o«x>  copies 
have  been  placet!  in  the  hands  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  so  far. 

At  the  concentration  camp,  adjacent  to  the 
l>ort  of  embarkation,  the  sf>ldier  comes  in  contact 
with  more  b<K>ks:  here  is  another  big  camp  lib- 
r.Tr>-  with  lis  manifold  branches,  (^n  the  trans- 
port he  finds  the  deck  library.  This  is  not  only  a 
way  of  suppUing  reading  matter  for  the  men  on 
their  way  across,  but  of  getting  b<X)ks  over  there 
without  using  up  too  much  cargo  space.  General 
Pershing  has  allotted  fifty  tons  a  month  cargo 
space  to  Library  War  Service;  the  utilization  of 
the  deck  librar>'  plan  practically  doubles  this. 
Lvery  port  of  embarkation  has  its  library  des- 
patch office  and  a  steady  flow  of  volumes  is  going 
overseas — more  than  a  million  books  up  to  Sep- 
tember ist  had  crossed  the  water. 

The  overseas  distribution  of  Library  War  Ser- 
vice, planned  and  organized  by  Doctor  M.  Lle- 
welU  n  Raney.  Librarian  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Burton  E.  Stevenson.    He  established  the  camp 
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CAMP  LIBRARIES  NEED  BOOKS  IN  FORTY  DIFFERENT  LANGUAGES 

Soldiers  read  30  per  cent,  lest  fiction  than  civilians  n-ad;  thi-y  want  bouks  nn  history,  on  the  causes  of  the  war,  on  the 
geo^nphy  of  Europe,  and  on  French  manners  and  customs,  kipling'5  poems  are  in  great  demand.  Technical  hooks  are 
alio  needed 


library  at  Camp  Sherman  and  made  such  a  splen- 
did record  that  he  was  asked  to  take  charge  of 
the  overseas  distribution.  The  French  Govern- 
ment has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Library 
Association,  as  an  overseas  headquarters,  the 
ground  floor  and  basement  of  the  building  orig- 
inally erected  as  the  palace  of  the  Papal  Delegate 
to  the  French  Republic.  Here  Mr.  Stevenson 
has  established  a  central  public  library  for  the 
American  forces  in  France.  His  latest  cable 
reports  350  distributing  points  in  the  territory 
occupied  by  our  troops,  from  which  b<K)ks  are 
supplied  to  smaller  branches  and  stations  for  the 
use  of  our  men;  the  number  of  these  is  constantly 
increasing. 

The  public  library  idea  was  a*  new  one  to  the 
French  people.  They  have  seen  it  in  operation 
and  leaders  of  French  thought  believe  it  is  some- 
thing France  needs.  A  committee,  with  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic  as  its  chairman, 
has  been  created  to  work  out  plans  for  the  estab- 
lishment in  France  of  a  system  of  public  libraries 
modeled  on  American  lines. 

Plans  are  maturing  for  the  establishment  in 
France,  after  the  fighting  is  over,  of  an  enormous 
system  of  schools  and  universities  for  the  better 
education  of  our  soldiers  during  the  period  of 
demobilization.    It  will  take  as  long  to  get  our 


men  back  as  it  has  taken  to  get  them  over;  longer, 
pr<)babl>',  because  there  will  not  be  pressing  need 
f<)r  haste.  Talleyrand  said:  "^Ou  can  make 
a  soldier  out  of  a  civilian,  but  vou  cannot  make  a 
civilian  out  of  a  military  man."  Our  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  tr>'  to  do  what  Talleyrand  said 
was  impossible.  Our  men  have  got  to  be  educated 
for  their  return  as  individual  units  to  civil  life  and 
not  as  a  military  mass.  The  Library  War  Service 
is  tending  m«»re  and  more  definitely  toward  this 
educational  (»bjective. 

When  the  experiment  was  first  tried  of  supply- 
ing books  for  .s<ildiers  and  sailors,  many  perstjns 
thought  they  would  have  no  time  for  reading,  and 
many  others  thought  that  they  would  want  only 
light  fiction.  It  was  believed  for  a  time  that  the 
appeal  to  the  public,  which  was  made  last  winter, 
through  the  public  libraries,  for  gifts  of  books, 
would  supply  the  demand.  The  public  responded 
generously.  More  than  three  million  gift  books 
have  been  contributed  and  these  have  formed 
the  nucleus  of  Library  War  Service.  But  these 
books  are  mostly  fiction;  in  fact,  almost  all  of 
them  that  can  be  used  are  fiction.  The  books 
the  soldiers  want  have  to  be  bought.  The  Li- 
brary Association  has  purchased  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  million  volumes  and  must  buy  very 
man\  more.    Technical  books  must  be  up-to- 
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date.  The  soldier  who  wants  the  latest  work  on 
automobile  mechanics  cannot  be  put  off  with  a 
volume  dealing  with  the  four-cylinder  cars  of  five 
years  ago.  Some  of  the  sciences,  of  course,  are 
standardized,  so  that  the  book  issued  ten  or  fifteen 
or  even  fifty  years  ago  is  as  valuable  as  the  most 
recent  one,  but  there  are  very  few  sciences  and 
none  of  the  arts,  in  which  the  old  book  ot  cur- 
rent'value.  Gray's  "Anatomy"  is  still  sundard, 
although  it  was  first  publidied  seventy-five  years 
ago.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  proposi- 
tions of  Euclid  and  the  standard  works  on  trig- 
onometry and  higher  algebra  do  not  need  to 
be  of  the  1918  edition.  But  treatises  must  be 
up-to-date  to  fill  such  demands  as  one  made  by 
a  soldier  whom  Dr.  Raney  met  in  France.  He 
was  camouflaging  a  larg^calibre  gun  mounted 
on  a  railway  carriage.  His  face,  his  hands, 
and  clothes  were  covered  with  daubs  of  vari- 
colored paints.  Said  he:  "1  have  been  look- 
ing everywhere  for  a  book  on  the  psydiok)gy 
of  color.  Can't  you  library  folks  get  one  for 
me?  Just  !e!  me  have  a  good  book  that  goes 
to  the  fundaintntais  of  this  color  business  and  1 
will  make  one  of  these  big  babies  harder  for  Fritz 
to  find  than  a  Negro  in  a  coal  bin  at  midnight." 
He  got  the  book,  though  I  cannot  vouch  for  the 
veracity  of  the  later  report  that,  with  its  aid,  he 
so  succeeded  in  dis^ising  the  gun  that  his  own 
captain  couldn't  find  if  in  broad  daylight.  The 
chemistry  of  high  explosives  is  a  subject  on 
which  most  men  s  bookshdves  do  not  yield  much 
of  value.  A  single  day's  demands  at  Camp 
Johnston,  Florida,  included  requests  for  bo<3ks 
on  coffee  roasting  and  blending,  on  woolens,  on 
refrigeration,  on  cold  Storage  and  transportation 
of  food,  sanitation  and  public  health,  psychology, 
and  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

At  one  camp  library  a  soldier  asked  for  an  up- 
to-date  book  on  electric  motors.  The  newest 
volume  available  was  handed  to  him.  He 
passed  it  back.  "  I  did  the  drawings  for  that 
book,"  he  said.  "  Haven't  you  got  something 
newer?** 

BOOKS  IN  FORTY  LANGUAGES 

Books  in  forty  different  languages  are  to  be 
found  in  the  camp  and  military  libraries  on  this 

side  and  overseas.  From  a  Texan  camp  not  long 
ago  came  a  demand  for  the  immediate  shipment 
of  many  volumes  in  Spanish;  the  latest  draft  had 
brought  in  thousands  of  Mexicans  who  could  not 
read  English.  The  Spanish  books  were  sent  just 
as  books  in  Yiddish,  Polish,  Lithuanian,  French, 
Italian,  German,  Scandinavian,  Russian,  Chinese, 
Arabic,  Modem  Gredc,  Rumanian  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  tongues  are  supplied  for  soldiers'  use. 
Along  with  these  go  books  that  will  help  the  vol- 


unteer teachers  among  the  soldiers,  the  educators 
who  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  staffs  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  and  the  libr  iri  ms,  who  themselves  are 
frequently  brought  inio  this  work  of  education, 
to  teach  these  foreign-speaking  units  of  our  Army 
to  speak,  read,  and  write  the  English  language. 
Primary  school  text-h<x)ks  are  far  from  the  least 
important  part  of  Library  War  Service  equip- 
ment. The  fordgn-born  scddiers  are  eager  and 
unabashed  in  their  requtttsfor  this  class  of  liter- 
ature; the  illiterate  American-bom,  of  w  hom  there 
is  a  surprisingly  large  percentage>  are  furtive  and 
shamefaced  when  they  have  to  respond  to  the 
suggestion  of  something  to  read  with  the  admis- 
sion that  they  do  not  know  how.  So  the 
librarian  sees  to  it  that  there  are  primers  and 
spelling  books  on  the  open  shelves,  where  they 
can  be  found  b\  the  illiterate  soldier's  particular 
pal  who  is  helping  him  "on  the  quiet"  to  learn  to 
read.  In  the  Negro  camps,  the  soldier  who  can 
read  can  always  get  an  audience  of  hundreds  of 
his  fellows  sitting  around  listening  to  him  as  be 
reads  aloud. 

MORE  BOOKS  NEEDED 

Even  though  great  help  is  given  in  Tending 
books  freely  by  public  libraries  and  the  Librar\' 
of  Congress— whose  librarian,  Dr.  Herbert  Put- 
nam, is  Director  of  Library  War  Service — tbe 
demand  is  growing  all  the  time.  Publishers  are 
generous;  some  of  th«n  give  discounts  as  high  as 
^o  per  cent.;  many  authors  have  waived  their 
royalties  when  books  are  purchased  for  Libraiy 
War  Service.  Still  more  are  needed,  and  these 
technical  and  educational  books  are  not  cheap; 
there  are  many  that  retail  for  four  or  five  dollars 
a  volume. 

The  news  despatches  telling  of  the  sinking  of 
the  transport  President  Lincoln  told  how  one  of 
the  survivors,  when  picked  up  b\  a  rescuing  des- 
troyer, was  found  sitting  on  a  piece  of  floating 
wreckage  comfortably  reading  a  novel.  The 
name  of  the  thriller  that  thus  enabled  him  to 
take  his  mind  off  his  desperate  dtuation  was  not 
given  in  the  cable  message;  the  incident  is  a  splen- 
did illustration  nf  the  value  of  a  book  in  helping 
one  to  overlook  liic  diacomforts  of  his  immediate 
surroundings. 

Probably  l.ibr:ir\'  War  Service  will  never  quite 
reach  its  ideal  aim  of  putting  exactly  the  book- 
that  meets  the  soldier's  immediate  need  into  his 
hands  at  the  moment  he  wants  it.  It  is  unlikriy 
that  a  trn'N  i  lin;',  h>  droplane  library,  which  can 
provide  fresh  books  for  shipwrecked  sailors,  will 
ever  be  put  into  service.  But  as  far  as  it  is 
humanly  possible  for  it  tO  do  so,  Library  War 
Service  gives  the  fighting  man  the  book  he  needs 
when  he  wants  it. 
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Maj.-Gen.  Hunter  Liggett 


4N  UNUSUAL  ability  for  organization  and 
/\  leadership  had  much  to  do  with  Major- 
i  \  General  Hunter  Lif;gett's  assignment  to 
command  the  First  Army  Corps. 

Liggett's  remarkable  grasp  of  the  technical  side 
of  war  was  gleaned  from  intensive  study  as  presi- 
dent-of  the  Army  War  College,  as  member  of  the 
general  staff,  and  as  head  of  the  Philippine  De- 
partment. 

Gen.  Liggett  entered  the  military  academy  in 
1875,  and  upon  being  graduated  was  assigned 
.to  the  5th  Infantry.  He  served  at  several  sta- 
tions in  this  country,  and  was  in  the  Philippines 
between  1899  and  1903. 

He  did  a  five-year  assignment  at  the  Army  War 
College,  starting  with  August,  1909,  and  in  that 
time  became  president  of  that  institution.  In 


that  position  Liggett  had  much  to  do  with  the 
shaping  of  America's  war  policies  and  plans. 

For  a  few  months  after  completing  his  service 
at  the  War  College.  Liggett  was  in  command  of 
the  Fourth  Brigade  at  Chicago  and  then  at  Texas 
City.  He  was  next  sent  to  the  Philippines  as 
commander  of  the  Provisional  Infantry  Brigade. 
When  he  came  back  to  the  States,  he  was  as- 
signed temporarily  to  command  of  the  Western 
Department,  and  from  that  was  transferred  to 
command  of  the  division  at  Camp  Greene,  N. 
C,  and  then  to  overseas  service. 

It  is  said  that  General  Liggett  has  used  to  good 
advantage,  against  the  Germans,  some  of  the 
lessons  in  stealthy  attack  and  clever  conceal- 
ment which  the  officers  of  our  old  Army  learned 
from  the  American  Indians. 
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Maj.-Gen.  Robert  L.  Bullard 


MAJOR-GENERAL  ROBERT  L.  BUL- 
LARD. in  command  of  the  Second  Army 
Corps,  had  seen  far  more  actual  fighting 
than  many  of  his  colleagues  in  the  old  regular 
Army  establishment.  His  record  shows  that  he 
participated  in  twenty-five  battles  in  the  Philip- 
pines, in  addition  to  getting  fighting  experience 
on  the  Mexican  border. 

Bullard  entered  the  military  academy  in  1881, 
becoming  a  second  lieutenant  of  the  10th  In- 
fantry, in  1885.  For  about  ten  years  he  was 
on  duty  at  various  stations  in  the  States, 
largely  in  the  Southwest. 

Later  he  was  with  the  provisional  govern- 
ment in  Cuba,  and  when  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  he  was  assigned  to  the  Ft.  Leaven- 
worth service  school  and  later  to  the  War  College. 

After  America  joined  the  European  War 
he  had  charge  of  the  officers'  training  camp 


at  Ft.  Logan  11.  Roots,  Ark.,  and  thereafter  was 
assigned  to  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
and  to  command  the  First  Division. 

He  went  up  to  command  of  the  Second  Army 
Corps  this  year,  and  some  of  his  troops  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  ChSteau-Thierry  fight- 
ing. 

Bullard  comes  of  sturdy  Southern  warrior 
stock,  and  is  known  among  his  colleagues  as- one 
of  the  "fightin'est  men"  in  the  whole  service. 

He  is  credited  with  having  sent  word  to  a 
French  commander  that  the  Americans  were 
unused  to  seeing  their  colors  in  retreat,  and  that 
hence  he  must  disregard  the  French  strategic . 
retreat  plans.  Instead,  he  gave  orders  that  the 
Americans  advance,  and  it  was  that  spirit  which 
saved  the  day  at  a  time  when  it  looked  as  if  the 
German  would  succeed  in  his  plan  of  taking 
Paris, 
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Maj.-Gen.  William  M.  Wright 


MAJOR-GENERAL  WILLIAiM  M. 
WRIGHT  has  the  unique  distinction  of 
having  failed  to  pass  at  West  Point,  yet 
still  to  have  "made  ^ood,"  reaching  the  eminent 
post  of  Cf>mmander  of  the  Third  Army  Corps. 

While  Wright  doesn't  boast  about  his  failure 
at  the  military  academy,  he  takes  a  real  pride  in 
his  achievement  of  getting  to  the  top  by  dint  of 
efficient  wt>rk  without  having  had  the  usual 
basic  exf)erience  at  the  Point. 

Wright's  friends  call  liim  "Rocky."  They 
know  him  as  a  companionable  officer,  with  a 
love  of  sport.  He  made  a  mark  for  himself  as  a 
baseball  player  while  in  the  academy,  and  after- 
ward continued  to  keep  his  hand  in  the  game 
for  some  time. 

So  good  was  he  in  this  branch  of  sport,  that  he 
once  had  an  offer  to  join  the  old  Detroit 
team.    In  civilian  clothes,  Wright  appears  to 


have  something  of  the  swing  of  the  baseball 
player.  He  is  a  husky  citizen,  without  a  trace 
of  superfluous  flesh. 

He  entered  the  militar>'  academy  in  1882. 
and  was  there  until  1883.  Two  jears  later,  he 
was  a  second  lieutenant  of  the  2nd  Infantry. 
He  saw  service  in  the  volunteers  from  May,  1898 
to  1899,  and  became  captain  in  the  regular 
Army  in  the  latter  year.  It  was  nine  years 
later  when  he  attained  his  majority.  Soon 
thereafter  he  was  a  colonel. 

For  some  years,  he  was  assigned  chiefly  to 
work  in  the  Adjutant  General's  Department  at 
Washington,  where  he  gained  the  reputation  for 
able,  conscientious  service.  He  was  given  the 
division  which  trained  at  Camp  Doniphan,  and 
was  quickly  chosen  as  a  corps  commander  when 
the  formation  of  the  first  field  Army  came  up 
this  year. 
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Maj.-Gen.  George  W.  Read 


M 


AJOR-GENERAL  GEORGE  W.  READ, 
commander  of  the  Fourth  Army  Corps, 
has  proven  himself  one  of  the  most  effici- 
ent administrators  in  the  service.  Those  who 
know  him  best  declare  that  he  always  made  a 
good  record  wherever  he  was  placed. 

Read  is  a  man  of  poise  and  conservatism — 
"slow  but  sure,"  one  of  his  friends  said  of  him. 
He  was  never  a  seeker  after  the  limelight  and 
glor>',  but  always  appeared  content  to  do  his 
appointed  task  well.  He  went  through  the 
Spanish-American  War  without  advancement, 
but  is  now  reaping  the  reward  of  quick  promotion 
as  a  result  of  years  of  careful,  efficient  service. 

Intimates  of  General  Read  long  ago  nick- 
named him  "Sap"  Read,  but  just  why  no  one 
now  seems  to  know. 

While  on  duty  in  Washington,  shortly  before 
assignment  to  overseas  service,  he  was  in  charge 


of  recruiting.  General  March,  now  chief  of  staff, 
had  started  the  recruiting  system,  but  was  called 
away  before  it  was  really  under  way.  Read  took 
this  over,  and  built  a  workable,  working  system. 

Read  was  appointed  to  the  militar\'  academy 
in  1879  and  upon  graduation  became  a  second 
lieutenant  of  the  16th  Infantry.  He  did  fron- 
tier duty  in  Wyoming,  Kansas,  and  the  old  Indian 
Territory.  Later,  he  had  Philippine  and  Mexi- 
can border  experience,  and  was  in  many  adminis- 
trative posts.  In  1917,  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  152nd  Depot  Brigade,  at  Camp  Up- 
ton. N.  Y..  and  later  was  assigned  to  the  15th 
Cavalry  Division  which  was  later  abandoned  be- 
cause of  conversion  of  all  divisions  into  infantry 
organizations.  He  took  another  division  over- 
seas, and  won  the  corps  command  through  a  good 
record  both  in  the  past  and  during  the  present 
struggle. 
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Maj.-Gen.  Omar  Bundy 


MAJOR-GENERAL  OMAR  BUNDY. 
commander  of  the  Fifth  Amiy  Corps,  and 
a  hero  of  Belleau  Wood,  is  a  "  Htx)sier." 
He  has  seen  a  lot  of  fighting  of  various  kinds.  He 
fought  the  Sioux  Indians;  he  fought  the  Spaniards; 
likewise  the  Filipinos,  and  also  the  Mexicans. 
Now  he  seems  to  be  doing  pretty  well  in  fighting 
the  Boche. 

Around  the  War  Department,  they  say  that  he 
had  almi>st  insuperable  difficulties  in  mastering 
'  match"  in  West  Point,  but  that  from  the  out- 
set he  showed  fighting  proclivities  that  have  clung 
to  him  through  life. 

Bundy  is  a  likable  officer.  At  the  academy, 
he  was  an  idol  of  his  associates,  and  he  has  been 
popular  in  the  service  ever  since. 

He  entered  West  Point  in  1879,  and  upon 
graduating  went  to  the  2nd  Infantry,  for  frontier 
duty  in  Idaho  and  Montana.  His  early  training 
included  the  campaign  against  the  Sioux  Indians 


in  South  Dakota  in  i8<)o,  and  this  type  of  war- 
fare has  undoubtedly  stood  him  in  good  stead 
in  the  recent  open  warfare  in  which  his  command 
had  a  part. 

He  was  on  duty  at  the  Ft.  Leavenworth  ser- 
vice schools  between  1902  and  19(55  and  then 
did  a  tour  of  duty  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Upon  returning  to  this  country  he  was  as- 
signed to  several  stations  and  then  to  the 
Army  War  College  between  1912  and  1913. 

He  went  through  the  grilling  Mexican  border 
service  from  July,  1913  to  1917.  He  was  then 
sent  to  France. 

His  fighting  qualities,  plus  an  administrative 
ability,  developed  in  adjutant  and  inspector- 
general  work,  commended  him  to  the  attention 
of  General  Pershing  and  General  Hunter  Lig- 
gett. Bundy  had  a  part  in  the  action  at  Belleau 
Wood  last  summer  where  Americans  covered 
themselves  with  glory. 


AMBASSADOR 
MORGENTHAU'S 
STORY 


The  Turk,  Having  "Vanquished"  the  Allied  Fleet,  and  Made  [Himself  Again  a  Great 

Power,  Reverts  to  the  Ancestral  Type  and  Proceeds,  by  Wholesale 
Massacre,  to  Make  Turkey  Exclusively  the  Cf)untry  of  the 
Turk  The  Murder  of  the  Armenian  Nation 

BY 


HENRY  MORGENTHAU 

(Fofinefly  Amefkin  Ambjivjilnr  to  Turkey) 

SEyEhiTH  ARTICLE 


TH  E  withdrawal  of  the  AlKed  fleet  at  the 
Dardanelles  had  consequences  which 
the  world  does  not  yet  completely 
understand,  ihe  practical  effect  of 
the  event,  as  I  have  said,  was  to  Isolate ' 
the  Turkish  Empire  from  ail  the  world  excepting 
r.ermanv  and  Austria.  England,  France,  Russia, 
and  Italy,  which  for  a  century  had  held  a  restrain- 
ing hand  over  the  Ottoman  Empire,  had  fmally 
lost  all  power  to  influence  or  control.  The  Turks 
perceived  that  a  series  of  daz2ling  events  had 
changed  them  ffcm  cringing  dependents  of  the 
European  Powers  into  free  agents.  For  the  first . 
time  in  two  centuries  they  could  now  live  their 
national  life  according  to  their  own  inclinations, 
and  govern  their  peoples  according  to  their  own 
will.  The  first  expression  of  this  rejuvenated 
national  life  was  an  episode  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  is  the  most  terrible  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  New  Turkey,  freed  from  European 
tutelage,  celebrated  its  national  rebirth  by  mur- 
dering not  far  from  a  million  of  its  own  subjects. 
I  can  hardly  exaggerate  llie  elfect  whfdi  iSb» 


repulse'  of  the  Allied  fleet  produced  upon  the 
Turks.  They  believed  that  they  had  won  the 
really  great  decisive  battle  of  the  war.  For  se\'- 
*  eral  centuries,  they  said,  the  British  fleet  had  vic- 
'  toriously  sailed  the  seas  and  had  now  met  its 
first  serious  reverse  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
In  thn  fir^-t  moments  of  their  pride,  the  ^  oung 
Turk  leaders  saw  visions  of  the  complete  res- 
urrection of  their  Empire.  What  had  for  two 
centuries  been  a  deca>  ing  nation,  had  suddcnK 
started  on  a  new  and  glorious  life,  in  their 
pride  and  arrogance,  the  Turks  began  to  look  wilk 
disdain  upon  the  people  who  had  taught  them 
what  they  knew  of  modem  warfare,  and  nothine 
angered  them  so  much  as  any  suggestion  that 
they  owed  any  part  of  their  success  to  their 
German  allies. 

"Why  should  we  feel  any  obligation  to  the 
Germans?"  EnVer  would  say  to  me.  **What 
have  they  done  for  us  which  compares  witfi  what 
we  have  done  for  them?  They  have  lent  us  some 
money  and  sent  us  a  few  officers,  it  is  true,  but 
see  what  we  have  ikme!  We  have  defeated  die 
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O  UmlerwiKHl  ic  Uodcrwood 

KAISER  WILLIAM  II,  IN  THE  UNIFORM  OF  A  TURKISH  FIELD  MARSHAL 

Me  remained  acquiescent,  refusing  to  intercede,  white  his  allies,  the  l  urks,  murdered  anywhere  from 
600,000  to  1,000,000  Armenians.  This  assassination  of  a  whole  people  was  the  worst  outcome  of  the  Prussian 
doctrine, — that  anything  is  justified  which  promotes  the  success  of  German  arms.  After  the  massacre  was  over, 
the  Kaiser  decorated  the  Sultan,  precisely  as  in  1898,  after  Abdul  Hamid  had  just  massacred  300,000 
Christians,  he  visited  that  potentate  and  publicly  embraced  him 


British  fleet — something  which  the  Germans 
and  no  other  nation  could  do.  We  have  sta- 
tioned armies  on  the  Caucasian  front,  and  so  have 
kept  busy  large  bodies  of  Russian  troops  that 
would  have  been  used  on  the  Western  front. 
Similarly  we.  have  compelled  England  to  keep 


large  armies  in  Egypt,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in 
that  way  we  have  weakened  the  Allied  armies  in 
France.  No,  the  (iermans  could  never  have 
achieved  their  military  successes  without  us;  the 
shoe  of  obligation  is  entirely  on  their  ffx)t." 
This  conviction  possessed  all  the  leaders  of  thft)c 
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A  RELIC  OF  THE  ARMENIAN  MASSACRES  AT 
ERZINGAN 
Such  mementos  arc  found  all  over  Armenia 


Union  and  Progress  party  and  now  began  to  have 
a  determining  effect  upon  Turkish  national  hfeand 
Turkish  policy.  Essentially  the  Turk  is  a  bully  and 
a  coward ;  he  is  brave  as  a  lion  when  things  are  going 
his  way.  but  cringing,  abject,  and  nerveless  when 
reverses  are  overwhelming  him.  And  now  that 
the  fortunes  of  war  were  apparently  favoring 
the  Empire,  1  began  to  see  an  entirely  new  Turk 
unfolding  before  my  eyes.  The  hesitating  and 
fearful  Ottoman,  feeling  his  way  cautiously  amid 
the  mazes  of  European  diplomacy,  and  seeking 
opportunities  to  fmd  an  advantage  for  himself 
in  the  divided  counsels  of  the  European  Powers, 
gave  place  to  an  upstanding,  almost  dashing 
figure,  proud  and  assertive,  determined  to  live  his 
own  life,  and  absolutely  contemptuous  of  his 


VAN  IN  RUINS 

TcarinR  down  buildings  at  Van,  destroyed  by  the  Turkish 
bombardment 


Christian  foes.  I  was  really  witnessing  a  re- 
markable development  in  race  psychology — an 
almost  classical  instance  of  reversion  to  type. 
The  ragged,  unkempt  Turk  of  the  twentieth 
century  was  vanishing  and  in  his  place  was  ap- 
pearing the  Turk  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  fif- 
teenth, the  Turk  who  had  swept  out  of  his  Asiatic 
fastnesses,- conquered  all  the  powerful  peoples  in 
his  way  and  founded  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Europe 
one  of  the  most  extensive  Empires  that  history 
has  known.  If  we  are  properly  to  appreciate 
this  new  Talaat  and  Enver,  and  the  events  which 
now  took  place,  we  must  understand  the  Turk 
who,  under  Osman  and  his  successors,  exercised 


ABDUL  HA.MID 

Known  in  history  as  the  "Red  Sultan"  and  stigmatized  by 
Gladstone  as  "the  great  assassin."  It  was  his  state  policy  to 
solve  the  Armenian  problem  by  murdering  the  entire  raa 
I  he  fear  of  Lngland.  France.  Russia,  and  America,  was  the 
only  thing  that  restrained  him  from  accomplishing  this  tulu 
His  successors.  Talaat  and  Envcr.  no  longer  fearing  th<se 
nations,  have  more  successfully  carried  out  his  programme 

this  mighty  but  devastating  influence  in  thf 
world.  We  must  realize  that  the  basic  fact 
underiying  the  Turkish  mentality  is  its  utter  con- 
tempt for  all  other  races.  A  fairly  insane  pride 
is  the  clement  that  largely  explains  this  strange 
human  species.  The  common  term  applied  by 
the  Turk  to  the  Christian  is  "dog."  and  in  his 
estimation  this  is  no  mere  rhetorical  figure;  he 
actually  looks  upon  his  European  neighbors  as 
far  less  worthy  of  consideration  than  his  own 
domestic  animals.  "My  son,"  an  old  Turk 
once  said,  "do  you  see  that  herd  of  swine?  Some 
are  white,  some  are  black,  some  are  large,  some 
are  small — they  differ  from  each  other  in  some 
respects,  but  they  are  all  swine.  So  it  is  with 
Christians.  Be  not  deceived,  my  son.  These 
Christians  may  wear  fine  clothes,  their  women  may 
be  very  beautiful  to  look  upon;  their  skins  are 
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white  and  splendid ;  many  of  them  are  very  intelli- 
gent and  they  build  wonderful  cities  and  create 
what  seem  to  be  great  states.  But  remember  that 
underneath  all  this  dazzling  exterior,  they  are 
all  the  same — they  are  all  swine." 

Practically  all  foreigners,  in  the  presence  of  a 
Turk,    are  ainscious  of  this  attitude.  The 
Turk  may  be  obsequiously  polite,  but  there 
is    invariably  an   almost    unconscious  feeling 
that  he  is  mentally  shrinking  from  his  Chris- 
tian    friend    as    something    unclean.  And 
this  fundamental  conviction  for  centuries  di- 
rected the  Ottoman  policy  toward  its  subject 
peoples.    I  his  wild  horde  swept  from  the  plains 
of  Central  Asia  and.  like  a  whirlwind,  over- 
whelmed the  nations  of  Mesopotamia  and  Asia 
Minor;    it    conquered    Egypt,    Arabia,  and 
practically  all  of  Northern  Africa  and  then 
poured  into  Europe,  crushed  the  Balkan  nations, 
occupied  a  large  part  of  Hungary  and  even  estab- 
lished the  outposts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in 
the  Southern  part  of  Russia.    So  far  as  I  can 
discover,  the  Ottoman  Turks  had  only  one  great 
quality,  that  of  military  genius.    They  had  sev- 
eral military  leaders  of  commanding  ability,  and 
the  early  conquering  Turks  were  brave,  fanatical, 
and  tenacious  fighters,  just  as  their  descendants 
are  to-day.    1  think  that  these  old  Turks  present 
the  most  complete  illustration  in  history  of  the 
brigand  idea  in  politics.    They  were  lacking  in 
what  we  may  call  the  fundamentals  of  a  civilized 
community.    They  had  no  alphabet  and  no  art 
of  writing,  no  books,  no  poets,  no  art,  and  no 
architecture,  they  built  no  cities  and  they  estab- 
lished no  lasting  state.    They  knew  no  law  except 
the  rule  of  might,  and  they  had  practically  no 
agriculture  and  no  industrial  organization.  They 
were  simply  wild  and  marauding  horsemen,  whose 
one  conception  of  tribal  success  was  to  pounce 
upon  people  who  were  more  civilized  than  them- 
selves and  plunder  them.    In  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  these  tribes  overran  the  cradle 
of  modern  civilization,  which  has  given  Europe 
its  religion,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  its  civilieation. 
At  that  time  these  territories  were  the  seats  of 
many  peaceful  and  prosperous  nations.  The 
Mesopotamian  Valley  supported  a  large,  indus- 
trious, agricultural  population;  Bagdad  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  cities  in  ex- 
istence; Qjnstantinople  had  a  greater  population 
than  Rome,  and  the  Balkan  region  and  Asia  Minor 
contained  several  powerful  states.  Mesopotamia 
in  a  few  years  became  a  desert;  the  great  cities  of 
the  East  were  reduced  to  misery  and  the  subject 
peoples  became  slaves.    Such  graces  of  civiliza- 
tion as  the  Turk  has  acquired  in  five  centuries 
have  practically  all  been  taken  from  the  subject 
peoples  whom  he  so  greatly  despises.    His  re- 


Courteiy  Tkr  Ckriitian  lltraU 
INTERIOR  OF  THE  AR.MENIAN  CHURCH  AT  URFA 
Where  many  Armenians  were  burned.    The  Armenian 
Church  was  established  in  the  fourth  century;  it  is  said  to  be 
the  oldest  state  Christian  church  in  existence 
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A  CHARACTERISTIC  VIEW  OF  THE  ARMENIAN  COUNTRY 
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VIEW  OF  URFA,  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  TOWNS  IN  ASIA  MINOR 


FISHING  VILLAGE  ON  LAKE  VAN 
In  this  district  about  $5,000  Armenians  were  massacred 
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ARMENIAN  SOLDIERS 

Until  1908  no  Armenian  was  allowed  to  sent  in  the  Ottoman  army.    In  the  Balkan  Wars,  they  distinguished  themselves 
,  by  their  bravery  and  skill.    In  the  present  war,  the  Turks  have  taken  away  their  arms  and  transformed  them  into  pack  animals 
and  road  laborers 


ligion  comes  from  the  Arabs;  his  language  has 
acquired  a  certain  literary  value  by  borrowing 
certain  Arabic  and  Persian  elements;  and  his 
writing  is  Arabic.  Constantinople's  finest 
architectural  monument,  the  Mosque  of  St. 
Sophia,  was  originally  a  Christian  church,  and 
all  so-called  Turkish  architecture  is  derived 
from  the  Byzantine.  The  mechanism  of  business 
and  industry  has  always  rested  in  the  hands  of  the 
subject  peoples,  Greeks,  Jews.  Armenians,  and 
Arabs.  The  Turks  have  learned  little  of  Euro- 
pean art  or  science,  they  have  established  very 
few  educational  institutions  and  illiteracy  is  the 
prevailing  rule.  The  result  is  that  poverty  has 
attained  a  degree  of  sordidness  and  misery  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  which  is  almost  unparalleled 
elsewhere.  The  Turkish  peasant  lives  in  a  mud 
hut;  he  sleeps  on  its  dirt  floor;  he  has  no  chairs, 
no  tables,  no  eating  utensils,  and  no  clothes  ex- 
cept the  few  scant  garments  which  dover  his  back 
and  which  he  usually  wears  for  many  years. 

In  the  course  of  time  these  Turks  might  learn 
certain  things  from  their  European  and  Arabic 
neighbors,  but  there  was  one  idea  which  they 
could  never  even  faintly  grasp.  They  could 
not  understand  that  a  conquered  people  were  any- 
thing except  slaves.  When  they  took  possession 
of  a  land,  they  found  it  occupied  by  a  certain 
number  of  camels,  horses,  buffaloes,  dogs,  swine, 
and  human  beings.  Of  all  these  livings  things 
the  object  that  physically  most  resembled  them- 


selves  they  regarded  as  the  least  important.  It 
became  a  common  saying  with  them  that  a  horse 
or  a  camel  was  far  more  valuable  than  a  man: 
these  animals  cost  money,  whereas  "infidel  Chris- 
tians" were  plentiful  in  the  Ottoman  countries 
and  could  easily  be  forced  to  labor.  1 1  is  true  that 
the  early  Sultans  gave  the  subject  peoples  and 
the  Europeans  in  the  Empire  certain  rights,  but 
these  in  themselves  really  reflected  the  contempt 
in  which  all  non-Moslems  were  held.  I  have  al- 
ready described  the  "Capitulations."  under  which 
foreigners  in  Turkey  had  their  own  courts,  pris- 
ons, post-offices,  and  other  institutions.  Yet  the 
eariy  Sultans  gave  these  privileges  not  from  a 
spirit  of  tolerance,  but  merely  because  they  looked 
upon  the  Christian  nations  as  unclean  and,  there- 
fore, unfit  to  have  any  contact  with  the  Ottoman 
administrative  and  judicial  system.  The  Sultans 
similarly  erected  the  several  peoples,  such  as  the 
Greeks  and  the  Armenians,  inTo  separate  'millets," 
or  nations,  not  because  they  desired  to  promote 
their  independence  and  welfare,  but  because  they 
regarded  them  as  vermin,  and,  therefore,  disquali- 
fied for  membership  in  the  Ottoman  stale.  The 
attitude  of  the  Government  toward  their  Chris- 
tian subjects  was  illustrated  by  certain  regulations 
which  fimitcd  their  freedom  of  action.  The 
buildings  in  which  Christians  lived  should  not  be 
conspicuous  and  their  churches  should  have  no 
belfry.  Christians  could  not  ride  a  horse  in  the 
city,  for  that  was  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
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THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE  IN   1683  WHEN  IT  REACHED  THE  HEIGHT  OK  ITS  POWER 

Its  terhtohes  then  included  parts  of  Mungary  and  Russia.    This  great  Empire  was  the  result  mvrelv  of  military  genius — I'le 
Turks  had  litllc  ability  as  statesmen,  and  none  of  the  qualities  that  build  up  a  great  civilizcti  commonwealth 


THE  OTTOMAN    EMPIRE  AT  THE  BE- 
CINNING  OF  THE  PRESENT  WAR 

In  Lurope  lhi<  once  mifchtv  nation  liad  dimini^'lirj 
to  <  ^•n*ljnlin<>|ilr  jnj  i  litllr  >urruundin«  lmttiir\ . 
In  Vmi  iis  Irrrihifv  had  jIxi  Knduallv  dwindlpd.  jnJ 
il>  luild  on  Mtnou-)  di>lrKl«.  slill  noininjll\  1  urkl^ll. 

vrils  twl  uncertain.  The  Vuunc  1  urk<  hrlirxnl 
that  tht  Ijilurr  uf  their  prrdecrvson  to  amal|!.<iniiir  or 
(Xttmiinatr  llir  vuhjrct  pniftln  explainnt  Ihrir  national 
dcvJi'.  Thi»  i«  line  ol  thr  miitr>es  that  led  to  the 
mauacm  of  Amieniani  and  (ireeks.  Knver.  Talaat. 
and  the  other  Iradrn  did  not  lieMtale  to  attume  lull 
rcpon>iMlil\  for  theM!  outraicri,  which  were  carefully 
planned  and  carrioj  (Ml  on  an  amatin^c  isreat  Kale  and 
aiNoa  lih  an  inhuman  crueltv  thai  eclipvcd  all  pret  ioui 
record)  <et  e\'m  h\  ihe  Turk<  The  Ottoman  Empire 
no»'  5eems  certainlv  doomrd  to  perith  hv  the  sword. 
British  irm'.fi  occupy  strategic  point!,  in  its  Asiatic 
ferT^tor^.  and  on  the  European  side  the  Mlied  forces, 
under  d'Esperex .  dominate  the  situation.  The  Ottoman 
•late  ha  <  Jonr  tKii  hinx  to  justify  its  existence.  1 1  has  been 
1  fecund  >.iurce  of  inlematinnal  dispute  anj  trouNe.  It 
has  pn>duc«d  noihini  ot  permanent  value— has  been  a 
laKiianl  in  the  .hlxjnceof  cisilitation  during  the  whole 
five  hundred  •  ear«  that  the  Turk  has  camped  upon  the 
rt.i-iilkirus.  The  future  of  the  Turkish  iiominioni  must 
h<-  on,'  of  the  imp.»rtjnt  considerations  at  thf  pejce 
nccolijlioni 
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noble  Moslem,  The  Turk  haJ  rij^ht  to  test 
the  sharpness  of  his  sword  upon  the  neck  of  any 
Christian. 

Imagine  a  great  goverament,  year  in  and  year 

out.  maintaining  this  attitude  toward  many  mil- 
lions of  its  own  subjects!  And  for  centuries  the 
Turks  simply  lived  like  parasites  upon  these  over> 
burdened  and  industrious  people.  They  taxed 
them  to  econnmic  extinction,  stole  their  most 
beautiful  daughters  and  forced  them  into  their 
harems,  took  Christian  male  infants  by  the  hun- 
dreds  of  thousands  and  brought  them  up  as  Mos- 
lem soldiers.  I  have  no  intention  of  describing 
the  terrible  vassalage  and  oppression  that  went 
on  for  five  centuries;  my  purpose  is  merely  to 
emphasize  this  irinate  attitude  of  the  Moslem 
Turk  to  people  not  of  his  own  race  and  religion — 
that  they  are  not  human  beings  with  rights,  but 
merely  chattels,  which  may  be  permitted  to  live 
when  thev  promote  the  interest  of  their  masters, 
but  which  may  be  pitilessly  destroyed  when  they 
have  ceased  to  be  useful.  This  attitude  is  inten- 
sified by  a  total  disregard  for  human  life  and  an 
intense  deh'ght  in  ph\'sical  human  suffering  which 
are  llie  not  unusual  qualities  of  primitive  peoples. 

n 

Such  were  the  mental  characteristics  of  the 
Turk  in  his  days  of  military  greatness.  In  recent 
times  his  attitude  toward  foreigners  and  his  sub- 
ject peoples  had  superficially  changed.  His  own 
military  decline,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  in- 
fidel nations  defeated  his  finest  armies,  had  ap- 
parently given  the  haughtv  descendants  of  Osman 
a  respect  at  least  for  their  prowess.  I  he  rapid 
disappearance  of  his  own  Empire  in  a  hundred 
years,  the  creation  out  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
of  new  states  like  Greece,  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  and 
Rumania,  and  the  wonderful  improvement 
which  had  followed  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
yoke  in  these  benighted  lands,  may  have  increased 
the  Ottoman  hatred  for  the  unbeliever,  but  at 
least  they  had  a  certain  influence  in  opening  his 
eyes  to  his  importance.  Many  Turks  also  now 
received  their  education  in  European  universities; 
they  studied  in  their  professional  schools,  and 
they  became  physicians,  surgeons,  lawyers,  en- 
gineers, and  chemists  of  the  modern  kind.  How- 
ever much  the  more  progressive  Moslems  might 
despise  their  Christian  associates,  they  could 
not  iffiore  the  fact  that  the  finest  things,  in 
this  temporal  worid  at  least,  were  the  products  of 
European  and  .American  rivili/ation.  .And  now 
that  one  development  of  modern  history  which 
seemed  to  be  least  understandable  to  the  Turk 
began  to  force  itself  upon  the  consciousness  of  the 
more  intelligent  and  progressive.  Certain  lead- 
ers arose  who  began  to  speak  surreptitiously  of 


such  things  as  "Constitutionalism."  "Eibcrt\  " 
"Self-Government"  and  to  whom  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  contained  certain  truths 
that  might  have  a  value  even  for  Islam.  These 
daring  spirits  began  to  dream  of  overturning  the 
autocratic  Sultan  and  of  substituting  a  parlia- 
mentary system  for  his  irresponsible  rule;  1  have 
already  described  tiie  rise  and  fall  of  this  Young 
I  urk  movenient  under  such  leaders  as  Talaat, 
Enver,  Djemal  and  their  associates  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Progress.  The  point  whicfa 
I  am  emphasizing  here  is  that  this  movement 
presupposed  a  complete  transformation  of  Turk- 
ish mentality,  especially  in  its  attitude  toward 
subject  peoples.  No  longer,  under  the  reformed 
Turkish  state,  were  Greeks,  Syrians.  Armenians, 
and  Jews  to  be  regarded  as  "filthy  Giaours." 

ARMENIANS  IN  A  LOVE  FtAST 

■  All  these  peoples  were  henceforth  to  have  equal 
rights  and  equal  duties.  A  general  love  feast 
now  followed  the  establishment  of  the  new  r£ghne. 

and  scenes  of  almost  frenzied  reconciliation  in 
which  Turks  and  Armenians  embraced  each  other 
publicly,  apparently  signalized  the  absolute 
union  of  the  once  antagonistic  peoples.  The 
Turkish  leaders,  including  1  alaat  and  Fnver. 
visited  Christian  churches  and  sent  forth  prayers 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  new  order,  and  went  to 
Aimenian  cemeteries  to  shed  tears  of  retribu- 
tion over  the  bones  of  the  mart>  red  Armenians 
who  lay  there.  Armenian  priests  reciprocally 
paid  their  tributes  to  the  Turks  in  Mohammedan 
mosques.  Enver  Pasha  visited  several  Armenian 
schools,  telling  the  children  that  the  old  davs  of 
Moslem-Christian  strife  had  passed  forever  and 
that  the  two  peoples  were  now  to  live  together 
as  brothers  and  sisters.  There  were  cynics  wh^ 
smiled  at  all  these  demonstrations  and  yet  one 
devdopment  encouraged  even  them  to  bdieve' 
that  an  earthly  Paradise  had  arrived.  AN 
thro!!gh  the  period  of  domination  only  the  master 
Moslem  had  been  permitted  to  bear  arms  and 
serve  in  the  Ottoman  army.  To  be  a  soldier  was 
an  occupation  altogether  too  manly  and  glorious 
for  the  despised  Christian.  But  now  the  Young 
Turks  encouraged  all  Christians  to  arm  and  en- 
rolled them  in  the  army  on  an  equality  with  Mos- 
lems. These  Christian.s  fought,  both  as  officers 
and  soldiers,  in  the  Italian  and  the  Balkan  wars, 
winning  high  praise  from  the  Turkish  generals 
for  their  valor  and  skill.  Armenian  leaders  had 
figured  conspicuously  in  the  Young  Turk  move- 
ment; these  men  apparently  believed  that  a  con- 
stitutional Turkey  was  possible.  They  were  con- 
scious of  their  own  intellectual  and  industrial 
superioritv  to  the  Turks,  and  knew  that  the\ 
could  prosper  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  if  left  alune. 
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whenas.  under  European  control.  tlH^  would 
have  greater  difficulty  in  meeting  the  competition 
of  the  more  rigorous  European  colonists  who 
might  come  in.   With  the  deposition  of  the  Red 

Sultan.  Abdul  Hamid,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  constitutional  system,  the  Armenians,  now  for 
the  first  time  in  several  centuries,  felt  themselves 
to  be  free  men. 

TURKEY  FOR  THE  TURKS  ' 

But,  as  I  havealready  described,  all  these  aspir* 
atiocis  vanished  like  a  dream.  Long  before  the 
European  War  began,  the  Turkish  democracy 
had  disappeared.  The  power  of  the  new  Sultan 
had  gone,  and  the  hopes  of  regenerating  Turkey 
on  modem  lines  had  gone  also,  leavint;  onh 
a  group  of  individuals,  headed  by  I  alaal  and 
Enver,  actual])'  in  possession  of  the  state.  Hav- 
ing lost  their  democratic  aspirations  these  men 
now  supplantcJ  it  v,  iih  a  new  national  conception. 
In  place  of  a  democratic,  constitutional  state  they 
resurrected  the  idea  crf'Pan-Turidsm;  in  place 
of  equal  treatment  of  all  Ottomans,  they  decided 
to  establish  a  country  cxcUisivelv  for  Turks.  I 
have  called  this  a  new  conception;  yet  it  was 
new  only  to  the  individuals  who  then  controlled 
the  destiny  of  the  Empire,  for,  in  reality,  it  was 
mere!)'  an  attempt  to  revive  the  most  barbaric 
ideas  of  their  ancestors.  It  represented,  as  1  have 
said,  merely  an  atavistic  reversion  to  the  original 
Turk.  We  now  s.i  a  th.it  the  Turkish  leaders,  in 
talking  about  liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  and 
constitutionatism.  were  merely  children  repeat- 
ing phrases;  that  they  had  used  the  word  "dem- 
ocracy" mereh  as  a  ladder  by  which  to  climb  to 
power.  After  five  hundred  years'  close  contact 
with  European  civilization,  the  Turk  remained 
precisely  the  same  individual  as  the  one  who  had 
emerged  from  the  steppes  of  Asia  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  He  was  clinging  just  as  tenaciously  as  his 
ancestors  to  that  conception  of  a  state  as  consist- 
ing of  a  few  rnn?ter  individuals  whose  right  it  is 
to  enslave  and  plunder  and  maltreat  any  peoples 
whom  they  can  subject  to  their  military  control. 
Though  Talaat  and  Enver  and  Djemal  all  came 
of  the  humblest  families,  the  same  fundamental 
kieas  of  master  and  slave  possessed  them  that 
fonncd  the  statecraft  of  Osman  and  the  eariy 
Sultans.  We  now  discovered  that  a  paper  con- 
stitution and  even  tearful  visits  to  Christian 
churches  and  cemeteries  could  not  uproot  the 
inborn  preconception  of  this  nomadic  people  that 
there  are  only  two  kinds  of  people  in  the  world — 
the  conquering  and  the  conquered. 

When  the  Turkish  Government  abrogated  the 
C^tti^tions,  and  in  this  way  freed  themselves 
from  the  domination  of  the  foreign  Powers.  the\- 
wdt  mecetjr  taking  one  step  toward  realizing  this 


Pan-Turkish  ideal.  1  have  alluded  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  1  had  with  them  over  the  Christian 
schools.  Their  determination  to  uproot  these,  or 
at  least  to  transform  them  into  Turkish  institu- 
tions, was  merely  another  detail  in  the  same  racial 
progress.  Similarly,  they  attempted  to  make  all 
foreign  business  houses  employ  only  Turkish 
labor,  insisting  that  they  should  discharge  their 
Creek.  Armenian,  and  Jewish  clerks,  stenograph- 
ers, workmen,  and  other  employees.  At  one  time 
they  showed  a  dispositbn  to  make  all  fofeign 
houses  keep  their  books  in  Turkish,  the  idea  be- 
ing to  furnibh  employment  exclusive!)'  for  Turks 
and  to  train  them  in  modern  business  methods. 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  arranging  a  compromise 
b>'  which  they  could  keep  them  in  both  French 
and  Turkish.  The  Ottoman  Government  even 
refused  to  have  any  dealings  with  the  represen- 
tative of  the  largest  Austrian  munition  maker 
unless  he  admitted  a  Turk  :\s  a.  partner.  They 
developed  a  mania  for  suppressing  all  languages 
except  Turkish.  For  deoites  French  had  been 
the  accepted  language  of  foreigners  in  Constan- 
tinople: all  street  signs  were  printed  in  both 
French  and  Turkish.  One  morning  the  astonished 
foreign  rendents  discovered  that  all  these  French 
signs  had  been  removed  and  that  the  names  of 
strec'-^  the  directions  on  street  cars  and  other 
public  notices,  appeared  only  in  those  strange 
Turkish  characters,  which  very  few  of  them 
understood.  Great  confusion  resulted  from  this 
change,  but  the  ruling  powers  refused  to  restore 
thed^ested  foreign  language. 

ADOPTtNG  HIE  IDEAS  OF  AH  DLL  Ft  AMID 

These  leaders  not  only  reverted  to  the  barbaric 
conceptions  of  their  ancestors,  but  th^  went  to 

extremes  that  had  never  entered  the  minds  of  the 
early  Sultans.  I  heir  fifteenth  and  si^iteenlh  cen- 
tury predecessors  treated  the  subject  peoples  as 
dirt  under  their  feet,  yet  they  believed  that  they 
had  a  certain  usefulness  ancl  did  not  disdain  to 
make  them  their  serfs.  But  this  Committee  of 
Union  and  Progress,  led  by  Talaat  and  Enver, 
now  decided  to  do  away  with  them  altogether. 
The  old  conquering  Turks  had  made  the  Chris- 
tians their  servants,  but  their  parvenu  descend- 
ants bettered  their  instruction,  for  they  deter- 
mined to  exterminate  them  wholesale  and  Turkify 
the  Empire  by  massacring  the  non-Moslem  ele- 
ments. Originally  this  was  not  the  statesman- 
like conception  of  Talaat  and  Enver;  the  man 
who  first  devised  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  mon- 
sters known  to  history,  the  "  Red  Sultan,'  Abdul 
Hamid.  This  man  came  to  the  throne  in  1876, 
at  a  critical  period  in  Turkish  history.  In  the 
first  two  years  of  his  reign  he  lost  Bulgaria,  as 
well  as  important  provinces  in  the  Caucasus,  his 
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last  remaining  vestiges  of  sovereignty  in  Monte- 
iiewrn.  Serbia,  and  Rumania,  and  all  his  real 
powers  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Greece 
had  long  since  become  an  independent  nation, 
anc!  the  processes  that  were  Xn  wrench  FfT\'pt 
from  the  Ottoman  Empire  had  already  begun. 
As  the  Sultan  to<^  stock  of  his  inheritance,  he 
could  easily  foresee  the  day  when  all  the  rest  of 
his  domain  would  pass  into  the  hand  of  the  in- 
fidel. What  had  caused  this  disinicgration  of 
this  extensive  Turkish  Empire?  The  real  cause, 
of  course,  lay  det?p  in  the  character  of  the  Turk, 
but  Abdul  Hamid  saw  only  the  more  obvious 
fact  that  the  intervention  of  the  great  European 
Powers  had  brought  relief  to  these  imprisoned 
nations.  Of  all  the  new  kingdoms  which  had 
been  carved  out  of  the  Sultan's  dominions, 
Serbia — let  us  remember  this  fact  to  her  everlast- 
inj^  honor- -is  the  onl\  one  thai  has  won  her 
own  independence.  Russia,  France,  and  Great 
Britain  have  set  free  all  the  rf«t.  And  what 
had  iiappi-ned  several  tinies  KTort  niight  hap]ien 
agam.  I  here  still  remained  one  compact  race 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire  that  had  national  aspira- 
tions and  national  potentialities.  In  the  north- 
ea'-tem  part  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  <m  Russia, 
there  were  six  provinces  in  which  the  Armenians 
formed  the  largest  dement  in  the  population. 
Frfim  the  time  fif  MerrKlrttiis  this  portion  of  Asia 
has  borne  the  name  of  Armenia.  I  he  Armen- 
ians of  the  present  day  are  the  direct  descendants 
of  the  people  who  inhabited  the  country  three 
thousand  years  ago.  Their  origin  is  so  ancient 
that  it  is  lost  in  fable  and  mystery.  I  here  are 
still  undeciphered  cuneiform  inscriptions  on  the 
rocl<\  hill'^  of  \'an.  the  largest  Armenian  city, 
that  have  led  certain  scholars — though  not  many, 
1  must  admit — to  identify  the  Armenian  race 
with  the  Htttites  of  the  Bible.  What  is  defmitely 
known  about  the  Armenians,  however,  is  tb;)t  for 
ages  they  have  constituted  the  most  civili/cd  and 
roost  industrious  race  in  the  Eastern  section  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  From  their  mountains 
they  have  spread  over  the  Sultan's  dominions, 
and  form  a  considerable  element  in  the  popula> 
tion  of  all  the  large  cities.  Kver>'where  they 
are  known  for  their  industry,  their  intelliffence. 
and  their  decent  and  orderiy  lives.  They  are  so 
superior  to  the  Turks  intellectually  and  morally 
that  much  of  the  bu?;incs<;  and  industry  had  passed 
into  their  hands.  \\  ith  the  Greeks,  the  Armeni- 
ans constitute  the  economic  strength  of  the  Em- 
pire. These  people  became  Christians  in  the 
fourth  century  and  established  the  Armenian 
Church  as  their  state  religion,  lliis  is  said  to 
be  the  oldest  Christian  church  in  existence. 

In  the  face  of  persecutions  which  have  had  no 
parallel  elsewhere,  these  people  have  clung  to  their 


early  Christian  faith  with  the  utmost  tenadt) 
For  fifteen  lutndrcd  \ears  the\  have  lived  therer 
Armenia,  a  iiiile  island  of  Christians  surrouDtlt. 
by  backward  peoples  of  hostile  religion  and  hosrils 
race.    Their  long  existence  has  been  <>ne  unciK- 
ing  martyrdom.    I  he  territory  which  lhe>  ar 
habit  forms  the  connecting  link  between  Eurapt 
and  Asia,  and  all  the  Asiatic  invasii  .n-v  — Saracer- 
Tartars.  .Monj^ols,  Kurds,  and  1  urk^    have  pas*l 
over  their  peaceful  count r>'.    For  centuries  the 
have  thus  been  the  Belgium  of  the  Fast.  Throur 
all  this  period  the  .^rrtienians  have  regard^: 
themselves  not  as  Asiatics,  but  as  Europeam. 
They  speak  an  lndo*European  language,  tbdr 
racial  origin  is  believed  by  scholars  to  be  Arya- 
and  the  fact  that  their  religion  is  the  relij^ion 
Europe  has  always  made  them  turn  their 
westward.  And  tuit  of  that  western  countn. 
they  have  alwa\  s  hoped,  would  some  day  co-* 
the  deliverance  that  would  rescue  them  from  ther 
murderous  masters.  And  now  as  Abdul  Hamid. 
in  1876,  sur\'eyetl  his  shattered  domain,  he  sai 
that  its  most  dangerous  spot  was  Armenia.  l\t 
believed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  these  Armaa- 
ans.  like  the  Rumanians,  the  Bulgarians,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Serbians,  aspired  to  restore  their 
.  independent,  mediaeval  nation,  and  he  knew  Uu: 
Europe  and  America  sympathized  with  t\us 
ambition.    The  l"reat\    of  Berlin,  which  ha*; 
definitely  ended  the  l  urco-Russian  War.  coa- 
tained  an  article  which  gave  the  European  Po*ifr« 
a  protecting  hand  over  the  Armenians.  How  cuuU 
the  Sultan  free  himself  permanently  from  ihu 
danger.''  An  enlightened  administration,  whid; 
would  have  transformed  the  Armenians  tnic 
free  men  and  made  them  safe  in  their  lives  and 
property  and  civil  and  religious  rights,  wt^ 
probably  have  made  them  peaceful  and  lo>-al 
subjects.    But  the  Sultan  could  not  rise  to  suc^ 
a  conception  of  statesmanship  as  this.  Instead 
Abdul  Hamid  apparently  thought  that  there  was 
only  one  way  of  ridding  Turkey  of  the  Armeniu 
problem — and  that  w  as  to  rid  her  of  the  Armen- 
ans.   The  physical  destruction  of  2.000,000  mec 
women,  and  children  by  massacres,  organized  anc 
directed  by  the  state,  seemed  to  be  the  one  suit 
way  of  forestalling  the  further  disniption  of  tfar 
i  urkish  Empire. 

And  now  for  nearly  thirty  years  Turkey  gave 
the  worid  an  illustrarion  of  government  bv 
massacre.  We  in  Europe  and  America  heard  0 
these  events  when  they  reached  especially  moo* 
strous  proportions,  as  they  did  in  1895-96.  when 
nearK'  200,000  Armenians  were  m"^t  atnx'ioLb''- 
dune  to  death.  But  through  ali  mcse  years  tn<; 
existence  of  the  Armenians  was  one  continuous 
nightmare.  Their  propert\'  was  <itolcn,  thcif 
men  were  murdered,  their  women  were  ravi^ei. 
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their  \iiung  girls  were  kidnapped  and  forced  to 
live  in  Turkish  harems.  Yet  Abdul  Ifamid  was 
not  able  to  accomplish  his  full  purpose.  He  at- 
tempted to  exterminate  the  Araienians  in  1895 
and  1896,  but  found  certain  insuperable  obstruc- 
ikjns  to  his  scheme.  Chief  of  these  were  England, 
France,  and  Russia.  These  atrocities  called 
Gladstone,  then  eighty-^ix  years  old,  from  his 
retirement  and  his  speeches,  in  which  he  de- 
nounced the  Sultan  as  "the  great  assassin," 
aroused  the  whole  world  to  the  enormities  that 
were  taking  place.  It  became  apparent  that 
unless  the  Sultan  desisted,  Knj^land,  France,  and 
Russia  would  intervene,  and  the  Sultan  well 
knew,  that,  in  case  this  intervention  took  place, 
such  remnants  of  Turkey  as  had  survived  earlier 
partitions  would  disappear  Thus  Abdul  Haniid 
had  to  abandon  his  satanic  enterprise  of  destroy- 
ing a  whole  race  by  murder,  yet  Armenia  contin» 
ued  to  suffer  the  slow  agony  of  pitiless  persecu- 
tion. L'p  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War 
not  a  day  had  passed  in  the  Armenian  vilayets 
without  its  outrages  and  its  murders.  The 
Young  Turk  regime,  despite  its  promises  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood,  brought  no  respite  to  the 
Armenians.  A  few  months  after  the  love  feast- 
ings  alread\  described,  one  of  the  worst  massa-' 
cres  took  place  at  Adana,  in  which  3$/xx>  people 
v.ere  destroyed. 

A  PLOT  TO  fcXTERMINATE  THE  ARMENIAN  RACE 

And  now  the  >  *  unr  Turks,  who  had  adopted 
so  many  df  Abdui  1  iamid's  ideas,  also  made  his 
Annenian  policy  their  own.  Their  passion  for 
Turkif\  ing  the  nation  seemed  to  demand  logically 
the  extermination  of  all  Christians — Greeks, 
S)  rians,  and  Armenians.  Much  as  they  admired 
the  Mohammedan  conquercMrs  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  they  stupidly  believed 
that  these  great  warriors  had  made  one  fatal 
mistake,  for  they  had  had  it  in  their  power  com- 
pletely to  obliterate  the  Christian  populations 
and  had  neglected  to  do  so.  This  policy  was  in 
their  opinion  a  fatal  error  of  statesmanship,  and 
explained  all  the  woes  from  which  Turkey  had 
suffered  in  mtxJern  times.  Had  these  old  .Moslem 
chieftains,  when  they  conquered  Bulgaria,  put  all 
the  Bulgarians  to  the  sword,  and  peopled  the 
Bulgarian  country  with  Moslem  Turks,  there 
would  never  have  been  any  modem  Bulgarian 
problem  and  Turkey  would  never  have  lost  this 
part  of  her  Empire.  Similarly,  had  they  de- 
stinyed  all  the  Rumanians,  Serbians,  and  Greeks, 
the  provinces  which  are  now  occupied  b\  these 
races  would  still  have  remained  integral  parts  of 
the  Saltan's  domain.  They  felt  that  the  mistake 
had  been  a  terrible  one,  but  that  something  might 
be  saved  from  the  ruin.  They  would  destroy  all 


Greeks.  Syrians,  Armenians,  and  other  Christians. 

move  .M(jslem  families  into  their  homes  and  upon 
their  farms,  and  so  make  sure  that  these  territor- 
ies would  not  similarly  be  taken  away  from  Tur- 
key. In  order  to  accomplish  this  great  reform, 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  murder  everv  \W\'^<^ 
Christian.  The  most  beautiful  and  healthy 
Armenian  girls  could  be  taken,  converted  forcibly 
to  Mohammedanism  and  made  the  wives  or 
concubines  of  devout  followers  .of  the  Prophet. 
I  hcir  children  would  then  automatically  become 
Moslems  and  so  strengthen  the  Empire  as  the  ja- 
nizarics  strengthened  it  formerly.  These  .Armenian 
girls  represent  a  high  type  of  womanhood,  and  the 
Young  Turks,  in  their  crude  intuitive  way,  recog- 
nized that  the  mingling  of  their  blood  with  the 
Turkish  population  would  exert  an  eugenic  influ- 
ence upon  the  whole.  Armenian  boys  ot  tender 
years  could  be  taken  into  Turkish  families  and  be 
brought  up  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  anything  but  .Moslems.  These  were  about 
the  only  elements,  however,  that  could  make  any 
valuable  contributions  to  the  new  Turkey  whicli 
was  now  being  planned.  Since  all  precautious 
must  be  taken  against  the  development  ot  a  new 
generation  of  Armenians,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  kill  outright  all  men  who  were  in  their  prime 
and  thus  capable  of  propagating  ihe  accursed 
species.  Old  men  and  women  formed  no  great 
danger  to  the  future  of  Turkey,  for  they  had  al> 
ready  fulfdled  their  natural  function  of  leaving 
descendants;  still  they  were  nuisances,  and,  there- 
fore, should  be  disposed  of. 

NO  I  tAR  OF  GERMANY 

Unlike  Abdul  Hamid,  the  Young  Turks  found 
themselves  in  a  position  where  the\'  could  carry 
out  this  "holy"  enterprise.  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia  had  st<Hxl  in  the  w.iy  of  their 
predecessor.  But  now  these  obstacles  had  been 
removed.  The  Young  Turks,  as  i  have  said,  be- 
lieved that  they  had  defeated  them  and  that  they 
could,  therefore,  no  longer  interfere  with  their 
internal  affairs.  Only  one  Power  could  success- 
fully raise  objections  and  that  was  Germany.  In 
while  all  the  rest  of  Europe  was  ringing 
with  Gladstone's  denunciations  and  demanding 
intervention,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  the  Second  had  gone 
to  Constantinople,  visited  Abdul  Mamid,  pinned 
his  finest  decorations  on  that  blixxly  tyrant's 
breast  and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks.  1  he 
same  Kaiser  who  had  done  this  in  1898  was 
still  sitting  on  the  throne  in  1915,  and  was  now 
Turkey's  ally.  Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  two  cen- 
turies, the  l  urks,  in  191 5,  had  their  Christian 
populations  utterly  at  their  meicy.  The  time 
had  finally  come  to  make  Turkey  exclusively  the 
count r>'  of  the  Turks. 
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III 

The  Turkish  province  of  Van  lies  in  the  remote 

iKjrTheastem  corner  of  Asia  Minor;  it  touches 
the  frontiers  of  Persia  on  the  east  and  its  north- 
ern boundary  looks  toward  the  Caucasus.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  fruitful  parts 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  one  of  the  richest  in 
historical  associations.  I  he  city  of  Van,  which 
is  capital  of  the  vilayet,  lies  on  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  lake  of  the  same  name;  it  is  the  one  large 
town  in  Asia  Minor  in  which  the  Armenian  popula- 
tion is  larger  than  the  Moslem.  Inthefallof  1914, 
its  population,  of  about  30.000  people,  represented 
one  of  tlic  most  peaceful  and  happy  and  prosper- 
ous communities  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  Thougti 
Van,  like  practically  every  other  section  where 
Armeniajns  lived,  had  had  its  periods  of  oppression 
and  massacre,  yet  the  Moslem  voke,  compara- 
tively speaking,  rested  upon  iis  people  rather 
lightly.  Its  Turkish  Governor.  Tahsin  Pasha, 
was  one  of  the  more  enlightened  type  of  Turkish 
ollicials.  Relations  between  the  Amienians,  who 
lived  in  the  better  section  of  the  city,  and  the 
Turks  and  the  Kurds,  who  occupied  the  mud  huts 
in  the  Moslem  quarter,  had  been  tolerably  agree- 
able for  many  years. 

ARMENIANS  HBLPED  THE  RUSSIAN  ARMIES 

The  location  of  this  vilayet,  however,  inevitably 
made  it  the  scene  of  military  operatinn<;.  and  made 
the  activities  of  its  Armenian  population  a  matter 
of  daily  suspicion.  Should  Russia  attempt  an 
invasion  of  Turkey  one  of  the  most  accessible 
routes  lay  through  this  province.  I  he  war  had 
not  gone  far  when  causes  ci  irritation  arose.  The 
requisitions  of  army  supplies  fell  far  more  heavily 
upon  the  Christian  than  upon  tlie  Mofiammedan 
elements  in  Van,  just  as  they  did  in  every  other 
part  of  Turkey.  The  Aimenians  bad  to  stauid 
quietly  by  while  the  Turkish  officers  appropriated 
all  their  cattle,  all  tlieir  wheat  and  all  their 
goods  of  every  kind,  giving  them  only  worthless 
pieces  of  paper  in  exchange.  The  attempt  at 
general  disarmament  that  took  place  also  aroused 
their  apprehension,  which  was  increased  by  the 
brutal  treatment  visited  upon  Armenian  soldiers 
in  the  Caucasus.  On  the  other  hand  the  Turks 
made  many  charges  against  the  Christian  popula- 
tion, and,  in  fact,  they  attributed  to  them  the 
larger  share  of  the  blame  for  the  reverses  which 
the  Turkish  armies  had  sufleretl  in  the  Caucasus. 
The  fact  that  a  considerable  element  in  the  Rus- 
sian forces  was  composed  of  Armenians  aroused 
their  unbridled  wrath.  Since  about  half  the 
Armenians  in  the  world  inhabit  the  [Russian  prov- 
inces in  the  Cauca>us  and  are  liable,  like  all 
Russians,  to  military  service,  there  was  certainly 


n  i  1r"it!mait^  '"-n-inds  for  complaint,  so  far  as 
these  Armenian  levies  wecp  bona  fide  subjects  of 
the  Czar.  But  the  Turks  asserted  that  brge 
numbers  of  Armenian  soldiers  in  Van  and  other 
of  their  Armenian  provinces  deserted,  crossed 
the  border  and  joined  the  Russian  army,  where 
their  knowledge  of  roads  and  the  terrain  was  an 
important  factor  in  the  Russian  victories. 
Ihough  the  exact  facts  are  not  yet  ascertained, 
it  seems  not  unlikely  that  such  desertions,  per- 
haps a  few  hundred,  did  take  place.  At  the  b^ 
ginnins  of  the  war.  Union  and  Proj^re->s  n  i:ents  ap- 
peared in  Erzerum  and  Van  and  appealed  to  the 
Armenian  leaders  to  g  >  into  Russian  Armenia  and 
attempt  to  start  revolutions  against  the  Rtissiaii 
Government,  and  the  fact  that  the  Ottoman 
Armenians  refused  to  do  this  contributed  further 
to  the  prevailing  irritation.  The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment has  made  much  of  the  "treasonable"  be- 
havior of  the  .Armenians  of  Van  and  have  even 
urged  it  as  an  excuse  for  their  subsequent  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  race.  Their  attitude  illus- 
trates once  more  the  per\ersity  of  the  Turkish 
mind.  After  massacring  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Armenians  in  the  course  of  thirty  years,  out- 
raging their  women  and  girls,  and  robbing  and  mal> 
treatinf^;  them  in  every  conceivable  way.  the 
Turks  still  apparently  believed  that  they  had 
the  right  to  expect  from  them  the  most  enthiisi> 
astic  "loyalty."  That  the  Armenians  all  over 
Turkey  s\'n-ip.Tf  hizi  d  with  the  Fntenle  w.tis  no 
secret.  "  ll  you  want  to  know  how  the  war  is 
going,"  remarked  a  humorous  Turkish  newspaper, 
"all  \ou  need  to  do  is  to  look  in  the  face  of  an 
Armenian.  If  he  is  smiUng.  then  the  Allies  are 
winning;  if  he  is  downcast,  then  the  Germans  arje 
successful."  If  an  Ottoman  Armenian  soldier 
should  desert  and  join  the  Russians,  that  would 
unquestionably  constitute  a  technical  crime 
against  the  state,  and  might  be  punished  with- 
out violating  the  rules  of  all  civilized  countries. 
OnI\-  the  Turkish  mind,  however — and  possibly 
the  German — could  regard  it  as  furnishing  an 
excuse  for  the  terrible  barbarities  that  now  tcx»k 
place. 

Tht)UL;h  the  air,  all  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  1914-15  was  filled  with  premonitions 
of  trouble,  the  Armenians  behaved  with  remark- 
able self-restraint.  For  }'ears  it  had  been  the 
1  urkish  policy  to  provoke  the  Christian  popula- 
tion into  committing  overt  acts,  and  then  seizing 
upon  such  misbehavior  as  an  excuse  for  massa- 
cres. The  Armenian  clergy  and  political  leaders 
saw  many  evidences  that  the  Turks  were  now  up 
to  their  old  tactics,  and  they  therefore  went  among 
the  people,  cautioning  them  to  keep  quiet,  to 
bear  all  insults  and  even  outrages  patiently,  so 
as  not  to  give  the  Moslems  the  opening  which 
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they  were  seeking.  "  Fven  though  they  burn  a 
few  of  our  villages."  these  leaders  would  say,  "do 
not  retaliate,  for  it  is  better  that  a  few  be  de- 
stroyed than  that  the  whole  nation  be  mas- 
sacred." 

TURKS  TURN  ON  THE  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

UTien  the  war  started,  the  crntral  government 
recalled  1  ahsin  Pasha,  the  conciliatory  governor 
of  Van»  and  replaced  him  with  Djevdet  Bey,  a 
br<jther-in-law  of  Enver  Pasha.  This  act  in  it- 
self was  most  disquieting.  Turkish  officialdom 
has  always  c<jn tamed  a  minority  of  men  who  do 
not  believe  in  massacie  as  a  state  policy  and  can- 
n«it  b-  depended  upon  to  carr\'  out  stricth"  the 
most  bloody  orders  of  the  central  government. 
Whenever  massacres  have  been  planned,  there- 
fore, it  has  been  customary  first  to  remove  stich 
"untrustworth'  "  public  servants  and  replace 
them  with  men  who  are  regarded  as  more  reli- 
able. 

The  character  of  Tahsin's  successor  made  his 
dispbcement  still  more  alarming.    Djevdet  had 
spent  tnc  larger  part  of  his  life  at  Van;  he  was 
a  man  of  unstable  character,  friendly  to  non- 
Moslems  one  moment,  hostile  the  next,  h\  pocrit- 
ical,  treacherous,  and  ferocious  according  to  the 
worst  traditions  of  his  race.   Me  hated  the  Ar- 
menians and  cordially  s\  mpathized  with  the  long- 
established  Turkish  plan  of  solving  the  Armenian 
problem.   There  is  little  question  that  he  came 
to  Van  with  definite  instructions  to  exterminate 
all  Armenians  in  this  province,  but,  for  the  first 
few  months,  conditions  did  not  facilitate  such  op- 
erations; Djevdet  himself  was  absent  fighting  the 
Russians  in  the  Caucasus  and  the  near  approach 
of  the  cn.  r  V  made  it  a  wise  policy  for  tlie  Turks 
to  refrain  from  maltreating  the  Armenians  of 
Van.    But  early  in  the  spring  the  Russians 
temfKuarily  retreated.   It  is  generally  recognized 
as  good  military  tactics  for  a  victorious  army  to 
follow  up  the  retreating  enemy.   In  the  eyes  of 
the  Turkish  generals,  however,  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Russians  was  a  happy  turn  of  war  mainly 
because  it  deprived  the  Armenians  of  their  pro- 
tectors and  left  them  at  the  mercies     the  Turk- 
ish army.  Instead  of  following  the  retreating 
foe,  therefore,  the  Turk's  arms'  turned  aside  and 
invaded  their  own  territory  of  Van.    Instead  of 
fighting  the  trained  Russian  army  of  men,  they 
turned  their  rifles,  machine  guns,  and  other 
weapons  upon  the  Armenian  women,  children, 
and  old  men  in  the  villages  of  Van.  Following 
their  usual  custom,  they  distributed  the  most 
beautiful  Armenian  women  amoi^s  the  Moslentt, 
sacked  and  burned  the  Armenian  villages  and 
massacred  uninterruptedly  for  days.   On  April 
iStK  about  500  young  Armenian  men  ci  Akantz 


were  mustered  to  hear  an  order  of  the  Sultan; 
at  sunset  they  were  marched  outside  the  town 
and  every  man  shot  in  cold  blood.  This  proced- 
ure was  repeated  in  about  eighty  Armenian  vill- 
ages in  the  district  north  of  Lake  V  in  and  in 
three  days  24.000  Armenians  were  murdered  in 
this  atrocious  fashion.  A  single  episode  illustrates 
the  unspeakable  depravity  of  Turkish  methods. 
A  conflict  having  broken  out  at  Shadak,  i>jevdet 
Bey,  who  had  meanwhile  returned  to  Van,  asked 
four  of  the  leading  Armenian  citizens  to  go  to  this 
town  and  attempt  to  quiet  the  multitude.  These 
men  made  the  trip,  stopping  at  all  Armenian 
villages  along  the  way,  urging  everybody  to 
keep  public  order.  After  completing  their  work 
these  four  Armenians  were  murdered  in  a  Kurdish 
village. 

FIFTV-FIVE  THOUSAND  AKMhNiANS  -MASSACRED 

And  so  when  Djevdet  Bey,  on  his  return  to 
his  official  post,  demanded  that  Van  furnish  him 

immediately  4.000  soldiers,  the  people  were 
naturally  in  no  mood  to  accede  to  his  request. 
When  we  consider  what  liad  happened  before 
and  what  happened  subsequently,  there  remains 
little  doubt  concerning  the  purpose  which  under- 
lay this  demand.  Djevdet,  acting  in  obedience 
to  orders  from  Constantinople,  was  preparing  lo 
wipe  out  the  whole  population,  and  his  purpose 
in  calling  for  4,000  able-bodied  men  was  merely 
to  massacre  them,  so  tUat  the  rest  of  the  Armen- 
ians might  have  no  defenders.  The  Amienians, 
parleying  to  gain  time,  offered  to  furnish  five 
hundred  soldiers  and  to  pay  exemption  mone\'  T  >r 
the  rest;  now,  however,  Djevdet  began  to  talk 
aloud  about  "rebellion."  and  his  determination 
to  "crush"  it  at  any  cost.  "If  the  rebels  fire 
a  single  shot,"  he  declared,  "1  shall  kill  every 
Christian  man,  woman,  and  child,  up  to  here" 
pointing  to  his  knee.  For  some  time  the  Turks 
had  been  constructing  entrenchments  around  the 
Armenian  quarter  and  filling  them  with  soldiers, 
and,  in  response  to  this  provocation,  the  Armen- 
ians began  to  make  preparations  for  a  defense. 
On  April  20th,  a  band  of  Turkish  soldiers  seized 
several  Armenian  women  who  were  entering  the 
city;  a  couple  of  Armenians  ran  to  their  assist- 
ance and  were  shot  dead.  l"he  Turks  now  opened 
fire  on  the  Armenian  quarters  with  rifles  and 
artillery;  soon  a  large  part  of  the  town  was  in 
flames  and  a  regular  siege  had  started.  The 
whole  Armenian  fighting  force  consisted  of  only 
I, $00  men;  they  had  only  300  rifles  and  a  most 
inadequate  supply  of  ammunition,  while  Djev- 
det had  an  aimy  of  5,000  men,  completely 
equipped  and  supplied.  Yet  the  Armenians 
fought  with  the  utmost  heroism  and  skill;  the>' 
had  little  chance  of  holding  off  their  enemies 
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indefinitely,  but  tht-v  knew  that  a  Russian  army 
was  fiL'htini;  its  way  to  Van  and  their  utmost 
hope  was  that  they  would  be  able  to  defy  the  be- 
siegers until  these  Russians  arrived.  As  1  am 
nf)t  writing  the  story  of  sieges  and  battles.  I  can- 
not describe  in  detail  the  numerous  acts  of  in- 
dividual heroism,  the  co5peration  of  the  Annen- 
ian  w  omen,  the  ardor  and  energy  of  the  Armenian 
children,  the  self-sacrificing  zeal  of  the  American 
missionaries,  especially  Dr.  Usher  and  his  wife 
and  Miss  Grace  H.  Knapp,  and  the  thousand 
other  circumstances  that  make  this  terrible 
month  one  of  the  most  glorious  pages  in  modern 
Armenian  histor\'.  The  wonderful  thing  about 
it  is  that  the  Armenians  triumphed.  After 
nearly  five  \seeks  of  sleepless  fighting',  the  Russian 
army  suddenly  appeared  and  the  l  urks  iled  into 
the  surrounding  country,  where  they  found  ap> 
peasement  for  their  anger  by  again  massacring 
unprotected  Armenian  villages.  Dr.  Usher,  the 
American  medical  missionary,  whose  hospital 
at  Van  was  destroyed  by  bombardment,  is  au- 
thority for  the  statement  that,  after  drivinj;  off 
the  l  urks,  the  Russians  beyan  to  collect  and  to 
cremate  the  bodies  of  Armenians  who  had  been 
murdered  in  the  province,  with  the  result  that 
55,000  bodies  were  burned. 

I  have  told  this  story  of  the  "  Revolution"  in 
Van  not  only  because  it  marked  the  first  stage  in 
this  organized  attempt  to  wipe  out  a  whole  nation, 
but  because  these  events  are  always  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Turks  as  a  justification  of  their  sub- 
sequent crimes.  As  I  shall  relate,  Enver,  Talaat, 
and  the  re>t.  \\  hen  1  appealed  to  them  in  behalf  of 
the  Armenians,  invariahlv  instanced  the  "revol- 
utionists" of  Van  as  a  sample  of  Armenian  trcach- 
en'.  The  famous  "  Revolution,"  as  this  recital 
shows,  was  merely  the  determination  of  the 
Armenians  to  save  their  women's  honor  and 
their  own  lives,  after  the  Turks  by  massacring 
thousands  of  their  neighbors,  had  shown  them 
the  fate  that  awaited  them. 

IV 

7  he  destruction  of  the  Armenian  race  in  1915 
involved  certain  difTicultics  that  hnd  not  impeded 
the  operations  of  the  Turks  in  the  massacres  of 
180^  and  other  years.  In  these  earlier  periods 
the  Armenian  men  had  possessed  little  pov  c^  nr 
means  of  resistance.  In  those  days  Armenians 
had  not  been  permitted  to  have  military  training, 
to  serve  in  the  Turkish  arm\  f»r  to  possess  arms. 
A-^  I  have  alread\  said,  these  discriminations 
w  ere  w  ithdrawn  when  the  revolutionists  obtained 
the  u  ppe  r  hand  in  1908.  Not  only  were  the  Chris- 
tians  now  permitted  to  bear  arms,  but  the 
authorities,  in  the  full  flush  of  their  enthusiasm 
for  freedom  and  equality,  encouraged  them  to  do 


so.    In  the  earlv-  part  df  therefore  everv' 

Turkish  city  contained  thousands  of  .Armenians 
who  had  been  trained  as  soldiers  and  who  were 
supplied  with  rifles,  pistols,  and  other  weaponsof 
defense.  Tlie  operations  at  \'an  once  more 
disclosed  that  these  men  could  use  their 
munitions  to  good  advantage.  It  was  thus 
apparent  that  an  Armenian  massacre  this 
time  would  generally  assume  more  the  char- 
acter of  warlare  than  those  wholesale  butcheri^ 
of  defenseless  men  and  women  which  the  Turks 
had  alwa\  s  fdund  so  congenial.  If  this  plan  of 
murdering  a  race  was  to  succeed,  two  preliminarv 
steps  would,  therefore,  have  to  be  taken;  it  would 
be  necessary  to  render  all  Armenian  soldiers 
powerless  and  to  deprive  of  their  arms  the  Armen- 
ians in  every  city  and  town.  Before  Armenia 
could  be  slaughtered,  Armenia  must  be  made 
defenseless. 

ARMENIANS  USED'  AS  PACK  ANIMALS 

In  the  early  part  of  1915.  the  Armenian  sokiiers 

in  the  Turkish  arni\'  wen  ruluced  to  a  new  status. 
Up  to  that  time  most  of  them  had  been  combat- 
ants, but  now  they  were  all  stripped  of  their  arnii 
and  tran^ormed  into  workmen.  Instead  of  serv- 
ing their  countn-mcn  as  artillen,'men  and  cavalrv- 
men,  these  former  soldiers  now  discovered  that 
they  had  been  transformed  into  road  laJborers 
and  pack  animals.  Army  supplies  of  all  kinds 
were  loaded  on  their  backs,  and,  stumbling;  undt-r 
the  burdens  and  driven  by  the  whips  and  bayonets 
of  the  Turks,  they  were  forced  to  drag  their  wea  r>- 
bodies  into  the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus. 
Sometimes  they  would  have  to  plow-  their  wav. 
burdened  in  this  fashion,  almost  waist  high 
through  snow.  They  had  to  spend  practically 
all  their  time  in  the  open,  flecp-n'^  nn  the  bare 
ground — ^whenever  the  ceaseless  prodding  of  their 
taskmasters  gave  them  an  occasional  oppor- 
tunity to  sleep:  they  were  given  only  scraps 
of  food;  if  they  fell  sick,  they  were  left  w  here  t  he\ 
had  dropped,  their  Turkish  oppressors  perhaps 
stopping  long  enough  to  rob  them  of  all  their 
pcisscssions— even  of  their  clothes.  If  any  strag- 
glers succeeded  in  reaching  their  destinations, 
they  were  not  infrequently  massacred,  in  many 
instances  Armenian  soldiers  were  disposed  of  in 
even  more  summary  fashion,  for  it  nr,v.-  Inxame 
almost  the  general  practice  to  shoot  them  in  cold 
blood.  In  almost  all  cases  the  procedure  was  the 
same.  Here  and  there  squads  of  50  or  too  men 
would  be  taken,  bound  together  in  groups  of  f«)ur. 
and  then  marched  out  to  a  secluded  ^t  a  short 
distance  from  the  village.  Suddenly  the  sound 
of  rifle  shots  would  fill  the  air,  and  the  Turicish 
"voldiers  who  had  acted  as  the  escort  would  sul- 
lenly return  to  camp.   Those  sent  to  bury  the 
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bodies  would  find  them  almost  invariabK  stark 
naked,  for,  as  usual,  the  Turks  had  stoloti  all  their 
clothes.  In  cases  that  came  to  my  aiteniiun,  the 
murderers  had  added  a  rdinement  to  their  vic« 
lims*  sufTfriii^s  by  compeliing  them  to  dig  their 
^aves  before  being  shot. 

WHOLESALE  MASSACRE  OF  MEN 

f.et  me  relate  a  siniile  c'pis<xk"  which  is  con- 
tained in  one  of  the  reports  of  our  Consuls  and 
which  nam  forms  part  of  the  records  of  the  Amer- 
ican State  Department,  tarly  in  Jul>  2,cx)o 
Armenian  "ambles" — such  is  the  Turkish  word 
for  soldiers  who  have  been  reduced  to  workmen — 
were  sent  from  Harpoot  to  build  roads.  The 
Armenians  in  that  town  understood  what  this 
meant  and  pleaded  with  the  Govemtif  fnr  mercy. 
But  tins  otiicial  insisted  that  the  men  were  not  l<i 
be  harmed,  and  he  even  called  upon  the  German 
n<is5.iijnarv.  Mr.  I'hemann,  to  quiet  the  panic, 
giving  that  gentleman  his  word  of  honor  that  the 
eMokHers  vwuld  be  protected.  Mr.  Ehemann 
believed  the  Governor  and  assuaged  the  ^lopular 
fe.ir.  Yet  practically  every  man  df  these  2,000 
was  massacred,  and  his  body  thrown  into  a  cave. 
A  few  escaped,  and  it  was  from  these  that  news  of 
the  massacre  reached  the  world.  A  few  days 
afterward  another  2,000  soldiers  were  sent  to 
Diarbekir.  Ihe  only  purpose  of  sending  these 
men  out  in  the  open  count  r\  as  that  they  might 
he  massacred.  In  order  that  they  might  have  no 
strength  to  resist  or  to  escape  by  flight,  these 
puor  creatuies  were  s\'stematically  starved. 
Government  agents  went  ahead  on  the  road, 
notifying  the  Kurds  that  the  caravan  was  ap- 
proaching and  ordering  them  to  do  their  congenial 
duty.  Not  only  did  the  Kunlish  tribesmen  pour 
down  from  the  mountains  upon  this  ^tarsed  and 
\\cakened  re^iinient,  but  the  Kurdish  women 
came  with  butchers"  knives  in  order  that  they 
mifi^t  gain  that  merit  in  Allah's  eyes  that  comes 
from  killinL'  a  Christian.  '( hesc  massacres  were 
not  isolated  happenings;  1  could  detail  many 
more  episodes  just  as  torrible  as  the  one  related 
above;  throughout  the  Turkish  I-!iTipire  a  sys- 
tematic attempt  was  made  to  kill  all  able-bodied 
men,  not  <mly  for  the  purpose  of  removmg  all 
maJcs  who  might  propagate  a  new  generation 
of  Armenians,  but  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  u'eaker  part  of  the  population  an  eas\-  pre\-. 

DreadtuI  as  were  these  massacres  of  unarmed 
soldiers,  they  were  mercy  and  justice  themselves 
when  compared  with  the  treatment  which  was 
now  visited  upon  those  Armenians  who  were  sus- 
p«^ted  of  concealing  arms.  Naturally  the  Chris- 
tians became  alarmed  when  placaidswere  posted  in 
the  \-T!1a;'e$  and  cities  ordering cver\'body  tobrins 
ail  tbeir  arms  to  headijuarters.    Although  this 


order  applied  to  all  citizens,  the  Armenians  well 
understood  what  the  result  would  he,  should  they 
be  left  defenseless  while  their  Moslem  neighbors 
were  permitted  to  retain  their  arms.  In  many 
cases,  however,  the  persecuted  people  patiently 
obeyed  the  command,  and  then  the  Turkish 
officials  almost  jo\  fully  seized  their  rides  as  evi- 
dence that  a  "  revolution"  was  being  planned 
and  threw  their  victims  into  pris<>n  on  a  charge 
of  treason.  Ihousands  failed  to  deliver  arms 
simply  because  they  had  none  to  ddiver.  while 
an  even  greater  number  tenaciously  refused  to 
;^i\e  rhcm  up,  not  because  they  were  plotting  an 
uprising,  but  because  they  proposed  to  defend 
their  own  lives  and  their  women's  honor  against 
the  outrages  u  hich  they  knew  were  being  planned. 
Ihe  punishment  inflicted  upon  these  recalci- 
trants forms  one  of  the  most  hideous  chapters  of 
modem  history.  Most  of  us  believe  that  torture 
has  loni;  ceased  to  be  an  administratis  e  and  jud- 
icial measure,  yet  1  do  not  believe  that  the  dark- 
est ages  ever  presented  scenes  more  horriUe 
than  those  which  now  took  place  all  o\  er  Furkey. 
Nothing  was  sacred  to  the  lurkish  gendarmes; 
under  the  plea  of  searching  for  hidden  arms, 
they  ransacked  churches,  treated  the  altars  and 
sacred  utensils  with  the  utmost  indignity,  and 
even  held  mock  ceremonies  in  imitatitm  of  the 
Christian  sacramcnls.  1  hey  would  beat  the 
priests  into  insensibility,  under  the  pretense  that 
Thi'\'  were  the  centres  of  sedition.  When  they 
a>uld  discover  no  muntlions  in  the  churches,  they 
would  sometnnes  arm  the  bishops  and  priests 
with  guns,  pistols,  and  swonis,  then  try  them 
before  court-martials  for  possessing  weapons 
against  the  law,  arid  march  them  in  this  condi- 
tion through  the  streets,  merely  to  arouse  the 
fanatical  wrath  of  the  mobs.  The  gendarmes 
treated  women  with  the  same  cruelty  with  which 
they  treated  their  husbands.  1  here  arc  cases  on 
record  in  which  women  accused  of  ccjncealing 
weapons  were  stripped  naked  and  whipped  \v.ith 
branches  freshly  cut  from  trees,  and  these  beat- 
ings were  even  inflicted  on  women  who  were  with 
child.  Violations  so  commonly  accompanied 
these  searches  that  Armenian  women  and  .^irN, 
on  the  approach  of  the  gendarmes,  would  flee  to 
the  woods^  the  hills,  or  to  mountain  caves. 

TORTURES  INFLICTED  ON  "Rt.\ (JLL  TIQNISTS" 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  searches  ever)  where, 
the  strong  men  of  the  villages  and  towns  were 
arrested  and  taken  to  prison.  Their  tormentors 
here  would  exercise  the  most  diabolical  ingenuity 
in  their  attempt  to  make  their  victims  declare 
themselves  to  be  "  revolutionists"  and  to  tell  the 
hiding  places  of  their  arms.  A  common  practice 
was  to  place  the  prisoner  in  a  room,  with  two 
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Turks  stationed  at  each  end  and  each  side.  The 
examination  would  then  begin  with  the  bastinado, 
f  his  is  a  form  of  torture  not  uncommon  in  the 
Orient;  it  con^sts  of  beating  the  soles  of  the  feet 

with  a  thin  rod.  At  first  the  pain  i'^  not  marked; 
but  as  the  process  goes  slowly  on,  it  develops 
into  the  most  terrible  agony,  the  feet  swell  and 
burst,  and  not  infrequently,  after  being  submitted 
to  this  treatment,  they  have  to  be  amputated. 
The  gendarmes  would  bastinado  their  Armenian 
victim  untfl  he  fainted;  they  wotdd  then  revive 
him  by  sprinkling  water  on  his  face  and  begin 
again.  If  this  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  their 
victim  to  terms,  they  had  numerous  other 
methods  of  persuasion.  They  would  pull  out  his 
eyebrows  and  heard  almost  hair  hv  hair;  they 
would  extract  his  fmger  nails  and  toe  nails;  they 
would  apply  red-hot  irons  to  his  breast,  tear  off 
his  flesh  with  red-hot  pincers  and  then  pour 
boiling  butter  into  the  wounds.  In  some  cases 
the  gendarmes  would  nail  hands  and  feet  to  pieces 
of  wood-^vidently  in  imitatkm  of  the  cruci- 
fixion»  and  then,  while  the  sufferer  writhed  in  his 
agony,  they  would  cry: 

"Now  let  your  Christ  come  and  help  you!" 

These  cruelties — ^and  many  others  which  I 
forbear  to  describe  were  usually  inflicted  in  the 
night  time.  Turks  would  be  stationed  around 
the  prisons,  beating  drums  and  blowing  whistles, 
so  that  the  screams  of  the  sufferers  wotdd  not 
reach  the  villagers 

in  thousands  of  cases,  the  Armenians  endured 
these  agonies  and  refused  to  surrender  their  arms 
simply  because  they  had  ncme  to  surrender.  How- 
ever, they  could  not  persuade  their  tormentors 
that  this  was  the  case.  It,  therefore,  became 
customary,  when  news  was  received  that  the 
searchers  were  approaching,  for  Armenians  to  pur- 
chase arms  from  their  Turkish  neighbors,  so  that 
they  might  be  able  to  give  them  up  and  escape 
these  fretful  punishments. 

LEARNING  FROM  THE  SPANISH  iNfiUtSmON 

One  day  I  was  discussing  these  proceedings 
with  a  responsible  Turkish  official,  who  was  de- 
scribing the  tortures  inflicted.  He  made  no  se- 
cretof  the  fact  that  the  Government  had  instigated 
them,  and.  like  all  Turin  of  the  official  classes, 
he  enthusiasticallv  approved  this  treatment  of  the 
detested  race.  This  official  told  me  that  all  these 
details  were  matters  of  nightl>  discussion  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Union  and  Progress  G)m- 
mittee.  Each  new  method  of  inflicting  pain 
was  hailed  as  a  splendid  discovery,  and  the 
regular  attendants  were  constantly  ransacking 
their  brains  in  the  effort  to  devise  some  new  tor- 
ment. He  told  me  that  they  even  delved  in- 
to the  records  of  the  Spanish  inquisition  and 


other  historic  institutions  of  torture  and  adopted 
all  the  suggestions  found  there.  He  did  not  tell 
me  who  carried  off  the  i>ruc  in  this  gmesome 
oompetitkm,  but  common  reputation  throughout 
Armenia  gave  a  preeminent  infamy  to  Djcvder 
Bey,  the  Vali  of  Van,  whose  activities  in  that 
section  I  have  already  described.  All  through 
this  country  Djevdet  was  generally  known  as  the 
"horseshoer  of  Rashkala",  for  this  connoisseur  in 
torture  had  invented  what  was  perhaps  tht 
masterpieoe  of  all — that  of  nailing  horseshoes  to 
the  feet  of  his  Armenian  victims. 

V 

Yet  these  happenings  did  not  cimstitute  what 

the  newspapers  of  the  time  commonl\'  referred  to 
as  the  Armenian  atrocities;  they  were  merely  the 
preparatory  steps  in  the  destruction  of  the  race. 
The  Young  Turks  displayed  greater  ingenuity 
than  their  predecessor.  Abdul  Ifamid.  The 
injunction  of  the  deposed  Sultan  was  merely  "to 
kill,  kill,"  whereas  the  Turkish  democracy  liit 
upon  an  entirely  new  plan.  Instead  of  massacrin? 
outright  the  Armenian  race,  they  now  dectdtt^ 
to  deport  it.  In  the  south  and  southeastern 
section  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  lie  the  Syrian 
Desert  and  the  .Mesopotamian  Valley.  Though 
part  of  this  area  was  once  the  scene  of  a  flourish- 
ing civilization,  for  the  last  five  centuries  it  has 
suffered  the  blight  that  becomes  the  lot  of  anv 
countr\'  that  is  subjected  to  Turkish  rule;  and  it 
is  now  a  dreary,  desolate  waste,  without  citie< 
and  towns  or  life  of  any  kind,  populated  only  by 
a  few  wild  and  fanatical  Bedouin  tribes.  Only 
the  most  industrious  labor,  expended  through 
many  years,  could  transform  this  desert  into  the 
abiding  place  of  any  considerable  popuhtlm. 
The  central  government  now  announced  its  inten- 
tion of  gathering  the  2,000.000  or  more  Armenian'^ 
living  in  the  several  sections  of  the  Empin 
and  transporting  them  to  this  desolate  ind 
inhospitable  region.  Had  they  undertaken  such 
a  deportation  in  good  faith  it  would  have 
represented  the  height  of  cruelty  and  injustice. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Turks  never  had  the 
slightest  idea  of  reestahlishinp;  the  Armeninn'- 
in  this  new  country.  They  knew  that  the  great 
majority  would  never  reach,  their  destinatioa 
and  that  those  who  did  would  cither  die  of  thirst 
and  starvation,  or  be  murdered  by  the  wild 
Mohammedan  desert  tribes.  The  real  purpose 
of  the  deportatbn  was  robbery  and  destructioa; 
it  'cnll represented  a  new  method  of  massacrf 
When  the  Turkish  auttiorities  gave  the  orders  for 
these  deportations,  they  were  merely  giving  the 
death  warrant  toawholerace:the)ninderstood  this 
well,  and,  in  their  conversations  with  me.  they 
made  no  particular  attempt  to  conceal  the  fac!. 
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All  through  the  spring  and  summer  of  lois. 
the  deportations  took  place.    Of  the  larger  cities, 
only  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  Aleppo  were 
spared;  practkally  all  other  places  where  a  ^ngle 
Armenian  family  lived  now  became  the  scenes  of 
these  unspeakable  tragedies.    Scarcely  a  single 
Armenian,  whatever  his  education  or  wealth,  or 
whatever  the  social  class  to  which  he  belonged, 
was  exempted  f'-om  the  order.    In  some  villaf^es 
placards  were  posted  ordering  the  whole  Armenian 
population  to  present  itself  in  a  public  place 
at  an  appointed  time— usually  a  day  or  two 
ahead,  and  in  other  places  the  town  crier  would 
gp  through  the  streets  delivering  the  order 
vocally.   In  still  others  not  the  slightest  warning 
was  uiven.    The  gendarmes  would  appear  before 
an  Armenian  house  and  order  all  the  inmates  to 
follow  them.    They  would  take  women  engaged 
in  their  domestic  tasks  without  giving  them  the 
chance  to  change  their  clothes.    The  police  fell 
upon  them  just  as  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  fell 
upon  Pompeii ;  women  were  tzkea  from  the  wash- 
tubs,  children  were  snatched  out  of  bed.  the 
bread  was  left  half-baked  in  the  oven,  the  family 
meal  was  abandoned  partly  eaten,  the  children 
were  taken  from  the  school  room,  leaving  their 
books  open  at  the  daily  task,  and  the  men  were 
forced  to  abandon  their  phjws  in  the  fields  and 
their  cattle  on  the  mountain  side.    Even  women 
who  had  just  given  birth  to  children  would  be 
forced  to  leave  their  beds  and  join  il.r  panic- 
stricken  throng,  their  sleeping  babies  in  their 
arms.   Such  things  as  they  hurriedly  snatched 
up — a  shawl,  a  blanket,  perhaps  a  few  scraps 
of  food — was  all  that  they  could  t.ikc  of  their 
household  belongings.    To  their  frantic  ques- 
tKMis:  ''Where  are  we  going?"  the  gendarme 
would  vouchsafe  only  one  reply:  "To  the  in- 
terior." 

In  some  cases  the  refugees  were  given  a  lew 
hours,  in  exceptional  instances  a  few  days,  to 
dispose  of  their  property  and  household  effects. 
But  the  proceeding,  of  course,  amounted  simply 
to  robbery.  Tlwy  could  sell  only  to  Turks,  and 
since  both  buyers  and  sellers  knew  that  they  had 
only  a  day  or  two  to  market  the  accumulations 
of  a  lifetime,  the  prices  obtain^  represented  a 
small  fraction  of  their  value.  Sewing  machines 
would  bring  one  or  two  dollars — a  cow  would 
go  for  a  dollar,  a  houseful  of  furniture  would  be 
sold  for  a  pittance,  in  many  cases  Armenians 
were  prohibited  from  selling  or  Turks  from  buy- 
ing even  at  these  ridiculous  prices ;  under  pretense 
that  the  Government  intended  to  sell  their  ef- 
fects to  pay  the  creditors  whom  they  would 
inevitably  leave  behind,  their  household  furniture 
would  be  placed  in  stores  or  heaped  up  in  public 
places,  where  it  was  usually  pillaged  by  Turkish 


men  and  women.  The  government  officials 
would  also  inform  the  Armenians  that,  since 
their  deportation  was  only  temporary,  the  inten- 
tion being  to  bring  them  back  after  the  war  was 
over,  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  sell  their 
houses.  Scarcely  had  the  former  possessors  left 
the  village,  when  Mohammedan  jMohadjirs- 
immigrants  from  other  parts  of  Turkey — would 
be  moved  into  the  Armenian  quarters.  Similarly 
all  their  valuables,  money,  rings,  watches,  and 
jewelry,  would  be  taken  to  the  police  stations 
fta  *'safe  keeping"  pending  their  return,  and  then 
parceled  out  among  the  Turks.  Yet  these  rob- 
beries gave  the  refugees  little  anguish,  for  far 
more  terrible  and  agonizing  scenes  were  taking 
place  under  their  e\es.  The  svstematic  ex- 
termination of  the  men  continued;  such  males  as 
the  persecutions  which  I  have  already  described 
had  left  were  now  violently  dealt  with.  Before 
the  caravans  were  started,  it  became  the  regular 

}>ractice  to  separate  the  young  men  from  the 
amilies,  tie  them  together  in  groups  of  four, 
lead  them  to  the  outskirts,  and  shoot  them. 
Public  hangings  without  trial — the  only  of- 
fense being  that  the  victims  were  Armenians — 
were  taking  place  a>nstantly.  The  gendarmes 
showed  a  particular  desire  to  annihilate  the  edu- 
cated and  the  influential.  From  American  Con- 
suls and  missionaries  1  was  consianll)  receiving 
reports  of  such  executions  and  many  of  the  events 
which  the\  described  will  never  fade  from  my 
memory.  At  Angora  all  Armenian  men  from  15  . 
to  70  were  arrested,  bound  together  in  groups  of 
four,  and  sent  on  the  road  in  the  direction  of 
Caesarea.  When  they  had  traveled  five  or  six 
hours  and  had  reached  a  secluded  valley,  a  mob  of 
Turkish  peasants  fell  upon  them  with  dubs,  ham- 
mers, axes,  scythes,  spades,  and  saws.  Such  in- 
struments not  only  caused  more  agonizino;  deaths 
than  guns  and  pistols,  but,  as  the  l  urks  them- 
selves boasted,  they  were  more  economical,  since 
thev  did  not  involve  thr  vnste  of  powder  and 
shell.  In  this  way  they  exterminated  the  whole 
male  population  ol  Angora,  including  all  its  men 
of  wealth  and  breeding,  and  their  bodies,  horri- 
bly mutilated,  were  left  in  the  valley,  where  they 
were  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  After  completing 
this  destruction,  the  peasants  and  gendarmes 
gathered  in  the  local  tavern,  comparing  notes 
and  boasting  of  the  ntntiber  of  "giaours"  that 
each  had  slain,  in  Irebizond  the  men  were 
placed  in  boats  and  sent  out  on  the  Black  S«i; 
gendarmes  would  then  come  up  in  boats,  shoot 
them  down  and  throw  their  bodies  into  the  water. 

When  the  signal  was  given  for  the  caravans  to 
move,  therefore,  they  consisted  for  the  greater 
part  of  women,  children,  and  old  men.  Any  one 
who  could  possibly  have  protected  them  from 
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THE  FIRST  CHRISTIAN  NATION 

Six  Turkish  vilayets  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Asia  Minor  constitute  Armenia.  The  Armenian  nation  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  world;  the  Armenian  church  istheoldest  state  Christian  church  in  the  world.  I  here  are  about  a.ooo.ooo 
.Armenians  in  these  provinces — a  little  island  of  Christians  surrounded  by  people  of  hostile  race  and  hostile  religion.  For 
five  centuries  their  lives  ha\  c  been  one  cimtinuous  martyrdom,  their  agony  reaching  its  most  terrible  stage  in  the  spring 
and  summer  months  of 


the  fate  that  awaited  them  had  been  destrf)ved. 
Not  infrequently  the  prefect  of  the  city,  as  the 
mass  started  on  its  way,  would  wish  them  a  deri- 
sive "pleasant  journey."  Before  the  caravan 
moved  the  women  were  sometimes  offered  the 
alternative  of  becoming  Mohammedans.  Kven 
thouf'h  the\  accepted  the  new  faith,  which  few 
of  them  did,  their  earthly  troubles  did  not  end. 
I  he  converts  were  compelled  to  surrender  their 
children  to  a  si>called  "Moslem  Orphanage," 
with  the  agreement  that  they  should  be  trained 
as  devout  followers  of  the  Prophet.  They  them- 
selves must  then  show  the  sincerit)  of  their  con- 
version by  abandoning  their  (Christian  husbands 
and  marrying  Moslems.  If  no  g<Hxi  Moham- 
medan offered  hiinself  as  a  husband,  then  the  new 
convert  was  deported,  however  strongly  she  might 
protest  her  devotiim  to  Islam. 

At  first  the  Ciovernment  showed  some  inclina- 
tion to  protect  these  dep<jrting  throngs.  The 
orticers  usually  divided  them  into  convoxs,  in 
Some  cases  numbering  several  hundred,  in  others 
several  thousand.  Ihe  civil  authorities  occa- 
sionally furnished  ox-carts  which  carried  such 
household  furniture  as  the  exiles  had  succeeded 
in  scrambling  together.  A  guard  of  gendarmerie 
accompanied  each  convoy,  ostensibly  to  guide 
and  protect  it.  Women,  scantily  clad,  carrxing 
babies  in  their  arms  or  on  their  backs,  marchedside 
by  side  with  old  men  hobbling  along  with  canes. 
Children  would  run  along,  evidently  regarding 
the  procedure,  in  the  early  stages,  as  s<ime  new 
lark.  A  more  prosperous  member  would  perhaps 
have  a  horse  or  a  donkey,  occasionally  a  farmer 
had  rescued  a  cow  or  a  sheep,  which  would  trudge 


along  at  his  side,  and  the  usual  assortment  of 
family  pets,  dogs,  cats,  and  birds,  became  parts  of 
the  variegated  procession.    From  thousands  of 
Armenian  cities  and  villages  these  despairing 
caravans  now  set  forth;  they  filled  all  the  roads 
leading  s<tuth;  everywhere,  as  they  moved  on. 
they  raised  a  huge  dust,  and  abandoned  debris- 
chairs,  blankets,  bed  clothes,  household  utensils 
and  other  impediments — marked  the  course  of 
the  processions.    When  the  caravans  first  started 
the  individuals  bore  some  resemblance  to  human 
beings;  in  a  few  hours,  hovever,  the  dust  of  the 
road  plastered  their  faces  and  clothes,  the  mud 
caked  their  lower  members,  and  the  slowly  ad- 
vancing mobs,  frequently  bent  with  fatigue  and 
crazed  by  the  brutality  of  their  "protectors," 
resembled  some  new  and  strange  animal  specie^. 
\'et  for  the  better  part  of  six  months,  from  April 
to  October,  1915.  practically  all  the  highways  in 
Asia  Minor  were  crowded  with  these  unearthl\ 
bands  of  exiles.    I'hey  could  he  seen  winding 
in  and  out  of  ever\  valley  and  climbing  up  the 
sides  of  nearly  every  mountain — moving  on  and 
on,  they  scarcel>'  knew  whither,  except  that  ever> 
road  led  to  death.    Village  after  village  and  town 
after  town  was  evacuated  of  its  Armenian  popu- 
lation, under  the  distressing  circumstances  al- 
ready detailed.    In  these  six  months,  as  far  as  can  ' 
be  ascertained,  about  1,200.000  people  started 
on  this  journey  to  the  Syrian  Desert. 

"  Pray  for  us."  they  would  sa\'  as  they  left  their  | 
homes — the  homes  in  which  their  ancestors  had 
lived  for  2.500  \  ears.  "We  shall  not  see  y  ou  in  th^  | 
world  again,  but  sometime  we  shall  meet.  Prav 
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VI 

The  Armenians  had  hardh  left  their  native 
villages  when  the  persecutions  began.  The 
roads  over  which  they  traveled  were  little  more 
than  d.)nko\  paths  and  what  had  started  a  few 
hours  before  as  an  orderK  procession  soon  be- 
came a  disheveled  and  scrambliiii;  mob.  W  omen 
were  separaitd  from  their  children  and  husbands 
from  their  wives.  The  old  pcopU-  soon  lost  con- 
tact with  their  families  and  became  exhausted 
and  footsore.  The  Turkifh  drivers  of  the  ox- 
carts, after  extorting  the  last  penny  from  their 
charges,  would  suddenfx  dump  them  and  their 
belongings  into  the  road,  turn  around  and  return 
to  the  villages  for  other  victims.  Thus  in  a  short 
time  practically  everybody,  youny  and  old,  was 
compelled  to  travel  on  f(Kit.  The  gendarmes, 
whom  the  Government  had  sent  supposedly  to 
protect  the  «ciles.  in  a  very  few  hours  became 
thetr  tormentors.  'rhe\  followol  their  char:  o< 
with  fixed  ba)'onets.  prodding  an>  one  who  showed 
any  tendency  to  slacken  the  pace.  Those  who 
attempted  to  stop  for  rest,  or  who  fell  exhausted 
on  the  road,  were  compelled,  with  the  utmost 
brutality,  to  rejoin  the  movmg  throng.  Ihey 
even  assailed  pregnant  women  with  bayonets; 
if  one,  as  frequently  happened,  gave  birth  alimj; 
the  road,  she  was  immcdiateh  forced  to  get  up 
and  rejoin  the  marchers.  I  hc  whole  course  of 
the  journey  became  a  perpetual  struggle  with  the 
Moslem  inhabitants.  Detachments  of  uetidarmes 
would  go  ahead,  notifying  the  Kurdish  tribes  that 
their  victims  were  approaching  and  Turkish 
peasants  were  also  informed  that  their  long 
awaited  opportunity  had  arrived.  I  he  f">overn- 
ment  even  opened  tlie  prisons  and  set  free  the 
eonvkts.  on  the  understanding  that  they  should 
behave  like  good  Moslems  to  the  appn.achin  ; 
Armenians.  Thus  every  caravan  had  a  contin- 
uous battle  for  existence  with  several  classes  of 
enemies — ^their  accompanying  gendarmes,  the 
Turkish  peasants  and  villagers,  the  Kunlish 
tnbes,  and  bands  of  CbiUs  or  brigands.  And  we 
must  alwa}s  keep  in  mind  that  the  men  who 
miglrt  have  defended  these  wa\^au«rs  had  nearly 
all  been  killed  or  forced  into  the  army  as  workmen, 
and  that  the  exiles  themselves  had  been  sj  stem- 
atkally  deprived  of  all  weapons  before  the  journey 
began. 

—  When  they  had  traveled  a  few  hours  from  their 
starting  place,  the  Kurds  would  sweep  down  from 
their  mountain  homes.  Rushing  up  to  the 
young  girls  they  would  lift  their  veils  and  carry 
the  pretty  ones  off  to  the  hills.  They  would  steal 
such  chiMren  as  pleased  their  fancy  and  merci- 
lessly rob  all  the  rest  of  the  throng.  1  f  the  exiles 
iiad  started  with  any  money  or  food,  their  assail- 


ants would  appropriate  it.  thus  leaving  them  a 

hopeless  prey  to  starvation.  They  w  uKl  ^teal 
their  clothinR,  and  sometimes  even  leave  both 
men  and  women  in  a  state  of  complete  nudity. 
All  the  time  that  they  were  committing  these 
depredations  the  Kurds  would  freely  massacre, 
and  the  screams  of  old  men  and  women  would  add 
to  the  general  horror.  Such  as  escaped  these 
attacks  in  the  open  would  find  new  terrors  await- 
ing them  in  the  Moslem  villages.  I  lere  the  Turk- 
.  ish  roughs  would  fall  upon  the  women,  leaving 
them  sometimes  dead  from  their  experiences  or 
sometimes  ravingly  insane.  After  spending  a 
night  in  a  hideous  encampment  of  this  kind,  the 
exiles,  or  such  as  had  survived,  would  start  again 
the  next  morning.  The  ferocity  of  the  gendarmes 
apparentl\  increased  as  the  j()urnc\-  lengthened, 
for  they  seemed  almost  to  resent  the  fact  that 
part  of  their  charges  continued  to  live.  Anyone 
who  dropped  on  the  road  was  frequently  bay- 
oneted on  the  spot.  The  .Arnieniaii'^  began  to 
die  by  hundreds  from  hunger  and  thirst.  Even 
when  they  came  to  rivers,  the  gendarmes,  merely 
to  torment  them,  would  sr)metimes  not  let  them 
drink.  The  hot  sun  of  the  desert  burned  their 
scantily  clothed  bodies  and  their  bare  feet,  tread- 
ing the  hot  sand  of  the  desert,  became  so  sore  that 
thousands  fell  and  died  or  were  killed  where  they 
la\ .  Thus,  in  a  few  da)  s,  what  had  been  a  pro- 
cession of  iK)rmal  human  beings  became  a  stum- 
bling horde  of  dust<covered  skeletrms,  ravenously 
l(K)king  for  scraps  f»f  food,  eating  anv  offal  that 
came  their  way.  crazed  by  the  hideous  sights  that 
filled  ever>-  hour  of  their  existence,  sick  with  all 
the  diseases  that  accompany  such  hardships  and 
deprivations,  but  still  prodded  on  and  on  hv  the 
whips  and  clubs  and  baj  tmets  of  their  execution- 
ers. 

TERRIBLE  SCENES  AT  THE  RIVER  EUPHRATES 

And  thus,  as  the  exiles  moved  the}  left  behind 
them  another  caravan — that  of  deitd  and  unburied 
bodies,  of  old  men  and  women  d\  in^  in  the  last 
stages  of  t>  phus,  dysentery,  and  cholera,  (jf  little 
children  1>  ing  on  their  backs  and  setting  up  their 
last  piteous  wails  for  food  and  water.  There 
were  women  who  held  up  their  babies  to  strangers, 
begging  them  to  take  them  and  save  them  from 
their  tormentors,  and  failing  this,  th^  would 
throw  them  into  wells  or  leave  them  behind 
bushes,  that  at  least  the\  miu;ht  die  imdisturbed. 
Behind  was  left  a  small  army  of  girls  who  had 
been  sold  as  slaves— frequently  for  a  medjidie. 
or  about  eiuht\'  cents— and  who.  after  serving 
the  brutal  purposes  of  their  purchasers,  were 
forced  to  lead  lives  of  prostitution.  A  string  of 
encampments,  filled  by  the  sick  and  the  d\  inu 
mingled  with  the  unburied  or  half  buried  bodies 
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of  the  dead,  marked  the  course  of  the  advancing 

throngs.  Flocks  of  vulture;  followed  them  in 
the  air.  and  ravenous  dogs,  fighting  one  another 
for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  constantly  pursued 
them.  The  most  terrible  scenes  took  place  at 
the  rivers,  especially  the  F.uphrates.  Some- 
times, when  crossing  this  stream,  the  gendarmes 
would  push  the  women  into  the  water,  shooting 
all  who  attempted  to  save  themselves  by  swim- 
ming. Frequently  the  women  themselves  would 
save  their  honor  by  jumping  into  the  river,  their 
children  in  their  arms.  "In  the  last  week  in 
June,"  I  quote  from  a  consular  report,  "sev- 
eral parties  of  Erzerum  Armenfans  were  de- 
ported on  successive  days  and  most  of  them  mas- 
sacred on  the  way,  either  by  shooting  or  drown- 
ing. One,  Madame  Zarouhi,  an  elderly  lady  of 
means,  who  was  thrown  into  the  Euphrates, 
saved  herself  by  clfaiging  to  a  boulder  in  the  river. 
She  succeeded  in  approaching  the  hank  and  re- 
turned to  Erzerum  to  hide  herself  in  a  1  urkish 
friend's  house.  She  told  Prince  Argoutinsky, 
the  representative  of  the  All-Russian  Urban 
Union'  in  Erzerum,  that  she  shuddered  to  recall 
how  hundreds  of  children  were  bayoneted  by 
the  Turks  and  thrown  into  the  Euphrates,  and 
how  men  and  women  were  stripped  naked,  tied 
together  in  hundrenis.  shot  and  then  hurled  into 
the  nver.  In  a  loop  of  the  river  near  Erzingan. 
she  said,  the  thousands  of  dead  bodies  created 
such  a  barrage  that  the  Euphrates  changed  its 
course  for  about  a  hundred  yards." 

It  is  absurd  for  the  Turkish  Government  to  as- 
sert that  it  ever  seriously  intended  to  "deport  the 
Armenians  to  new  homes;"  the  treatment  wiiich 
was  given  the  convoys  clearly  shows  that  exter- 
mination was  the  real  purpose  of  Enver  and 
lalaat.  How  many  exiled  to  the  south  under 
these  revolting  conditions  ever  reached  tlieir 
destmations?  The  experiences  of  a  smgle  cara- 
van shows  how  completely  this  plan  of  deporta- 
tion developed"  into  one  of  annihilation.  The 
details  in  question  were  furnished  me  directly 
by  the  American  Consul  at  Aleppo,  and  are  now 
on  file  in  the  State  Department  at  Washington. 
On  the  first  of  June  a  convoy  of  three  thousand 
Armenians,  mostly  women,  girls,  and  children  left 
Haipoot.  Fdlowtng  the  usual  custom  the  Gov- 
ernment provided  them  an  escort  of  seventy 
gendarmes,  under  the  command  of  a  Turkish 

leader,  Bey.  In  accordance  with  the  common 

experience  these  gendarmes  proved  to  be  not  their 
protectors,  but  their  tormentors  and  their  execu- 
tioners. Hardly  had  thev  got  well  started  on  the 
road  when — as  before — Bey  took  400  liras  from 
the  caravan,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  keeping  it 
safely  until  their  arrival  at  Malatia;  no  sooner 
had  he  robbed  them  of  the  only  thing  that  might 


have  provided  them  with  food  than  he  ran  away, 
leaving  them  alt  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  gen- 
darmes. 

All  the  way  to  Ras-ul-^tn,  the  first  station  on 

the  Bagdad  line,  the  existence  of  these  wretched 
travelers  was  one  prolonged  horror.  The  'gen- 
darmes went  ahead,  informing  the  hait-sava^c 
tribes  of  the  mountains  that  several  thousand 
Armenian  women  and  girls  were  approaching. 
The  Arabs  and  Kurds  began  to  carry  off  the  girls, 
the  mountaineers  fell  upon  them  repeatedl)-. 
killing  and  violating  the  women,  and  the  g|en- 
darmes  themselves  joined  in  the  org>'.  One  by 
one  the  few  men  that  accompanied  the  convoy 
were  killed.  The  women  had  succeeded  in  se> 
creting  money  from  their  persecutors,  keeping  it 
in  their  mouths  and  hair;  with  this  they  would 
buy  horses,  only  to  have  them  repeatedly  stolen 
by  the  Kurdish  tribesmen.  Finally  the  gen- 
darmes, having  robbed  and  beaten  and  killed 
and  violated  their  charges  for  thirteen  days 
abandoned  them  altogether.  Two  days  after- 
ward the  Kurds  went  through  the  party  and 
rounded  up  all  the  males  who  still  remained  aliw. 
They  found  about  150,  their  ages  varying  from 
15  to  90  years,  and  these  they  promptly  took 
away  and  butchered  to  the  last  man.  But  that 
same  day  another  convoy  from  Sivas  joined  thi> 
one  from  Harpoot,  increasing  the  numbers  ot 
the  whole  caravan  to  18,000  people. 

Another  Kurdish  Bey  now  took  command,  and 
to  him,  as  to  ail  men  placed  in  the  same  position, 
the  opportunity  was  regarded  merely  as  one  for 
pillage,  outrage,  and  murder.  This  chi^tain 
summoned  all  his  follo\\prs  from  the  mountains 
and  invited  them  to  work  their  complete  will 
upon  this  great  mass  of  Armenians.  Day  after 
day  and  night  after  night  the  frnttiest  girls  wene 
carried  away;  sometimes  they  returned  in  a  piti- 
able condition  that  told  the  full  story  of  their 
sufferings.  Any  stragglers,  those  who  were  so 
old  and  infirm  and  sick  that  the\-  could  not  keep 
up  with  the  marchers,  were  promptly  killed 
Whenever  they  reached  a  Turkish  village  all  the 
local  vagabonds  were  permitted  to  prey  upon  the 
Armenian  girls.  When  the  diminishing  band 
reached  the  Euphrates  they  saw  the  bodies  of  200 
men  floating  upon  the  surface.  By  this  time 
they  had  all  been  so  repeatedly  robbed  that  they 
had  practicall>'  nothing  left  except  a  few  nrr-Ttxl 
clothes  and  even  these  the  Kurds  now  look,  the 
consequence  being  that  the  whole  convoy  marched 
for  five  days  completely  naked  under  the  scorching 
desert  sun.  For  another  five  days  they  did  not 
have  a  morsel  of  bread  or  a  drop  of  water.  "  Hun- 
dreds fell  dead  on  the  way,"  the  report  reads, 
"  their  tongues  were  turned  to  charcoal  and  when, 
at  the  end  of  five  days,  they  reached  a  fountain. 
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the  whole  convoy  naturally  rushed  toward  it. 

But  here  the  policemen  barred  the  way  and  for- 
bade them  to  take  a  single  drop  of  water.  Their 
purpose  was  to  sell  it  at  from  one  to  three  liras  a 
cup  and  somethnes  they  actually  withheld  the 
water  after  gettino;  the  mone\ .  At  another  place, 
where  there  were  wells,  some  women  threw  them- 
selves into  them,  as  there  was  no  rope  or  pail  to 
draw  up  the  water.  These  women  were  drowned, 
and,  in  spite  of  that,  the  re-^t  of  the  people  drank 
from  that  well,  the  dead  bodies  still  remaining 
there  and  polluting  the  water.  Sometimes,  when 
the  wells  were  shallow  and  the  women  could  go 
down  into  them  and  come  out  again,  the  other 
people  would  rush  to  lick  or  suck  their  wet,  dirty 
clothes.  In  the  effort  to  quench  their  thirst.  When 
the)  passed  an  Arab  village  in  their  naked  condi- 
tion the  Arabs  pitied  them  and  gave  them  old 
pieces  of  cloth  to  cover  themselves  with.  Some 
of  the  exiles  who  still  had  mont.\  bought  some 
clothes;  but  some  still  remained  who  traveled 
thus  naked  all  the  way  to  the  city  of  Aleppo.  I  he 
poor  wDroen  could  hardly  walk  for  shame;  they 
all  walked  bent  double/' 

OUT  OF  t$,000  ARMENIANS  ONLY  I50  SURVIVE 

On  the  seventieth  day  a  few  creatures  reached 

Aleppo.  Out  of  the  combined  convoy  of  i8.o<k) 
souls  just  ISO  women  and  children  reached 
their  destination.  .'V  few  of  the  rest,  the  most 
attractive,  were  still  living  as  capti\es  of  the 
Kurds  and  Turks;  all  the  rest  were  dead. 

My  only  reason  for  relating  such  dreadful 
things  as  this  is  that,  without  the  details,  the 
English-speaking  public  cannot  understand  pre- 
cisely what  this  nation  ?<;  which  we  call  Turkc\ . 
1  have  by  no  means  told  the  most  terrible  details, 
for  a  complete  narration  of  the  sadistic  orgies  of 
which  these  Armenian  men  and  women  were  the 
victims  can  never  be  printed  in  an  American 
publication.  Whatever  crimes  the  most  perverted 
instincts  of  the  human  mind  can  devise  and  what- 
ever reflm^ments  of  persecution  and  injustice  the 
most  debased  imagination  can  conceive,  became 
the  daily  misfortunes  of  this  devoted  people.  I 
am  confident  that  the  whole  history  of  the  human 
race  contains  no  such  horrible  ppi?;ode  as  this. 
T  he  great  massacres  and  persecutions  of  the  past 
seem  almost  insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
sufferings  of  the  Armenian  race  in  191 5.  The 
slaughter  of  the  Albifjenses  in  the  early  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century  has  always  been  regarded 
as  <me  of  the  most  pitiful  events  in  history.  In 
these  outbursts  of  fanaticism  about  60,000  people 
w^ere  killed.  In  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
about  30,000  human  beings  lost  their  lives.  The 
Sicilian  Vespers,  which  has  always  figured  as  one 
of  the  most  fiendish  outbursts  of  this  kind»  caused 


the  destruction  of  8  ,000.  Volumes  have  been  writ- 
ten ahout  the  Spanish  Inquisition  under  Torque- 
mada,  yet  in  the  eighteen  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration only  a  little  more  than  8,000  heretics 
were  done  to  death.  Perhaps  the  one  event  in 
history  that  most  resembles  the  Armenian  deport- 
ations was  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  According  to  Pres- 
cott  i6o.{K)o  were  uprooted  from  their  homes  and 
scattered  broadcast  over  Africa  and  Europe.  Yet 
all  these  previous  persecutions  seem  almost  trivial 
when  we  compare  them  with  the  sufferings  of  the 
Armenians,  in  w  hich  at  least  6oo,ooo  people  were 
destroyed  and  perhaps  as  many  as  1,000,000. 
And  these  earlier  massacres,  when  we  compare 
them  with  the  spirit  that  directed  the  Armenian 
atrocities,  have  one  feature  that  we  can  almost 
describe  as  an  excuse;  they  were  the  product  of 
religious  fanaticism  and  most  of  the  men  and  wo- 
men who  instigated  them  sincerely  believed  that 
they  were  devoutly  serv'inp  their  Maker  Un- 
doubtedly religious  fanaticism  was  an  impelling 
motive  with  the  Turkish  and  Kurdish  rabble  who 
slew  Armenians  as  a  service  to  Allah,  but  the  men 
who  really  conceived  the  crime  h:u\  r<>  such  mo- 
tive. Practically  all  of  them  were  atheists,  with 
no  more  respect  for  Mohammedanism  than  for 
ChristianitN',  and  with  them  the  one  motive  WaS  a 
cold-blooded,  calculating  state  policy. 

PERSECUTION  OF  THE  CREEKS 

The  Armenians  are  not  the  only  subject  people 
in  Turkey  who  have  suffered  from  this  policy 
of  making  Turkey  exclusively  the  country  of 
the  Turks.  The  Utory  which  1  have  told  about 
The  Armenians  I  could  also  tell  \\'\th  certain  modi- 
fications about  the  Greeks  and  the  Syrians.  In- 
deed, the  Greeks  were  the  first  victims  cf  this 
nationali/.inf,  idea.  I  havealready  described  how, 
in  the  few  months  preceding  the  European  War, 
the  Ottoman  Government  began  deporting  its 
Greek  subjects  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
These  outrages  aroused  little  interest  in  Furope 
or  the  United  States,  yet  in  the  space  of  three  or 
four  months  about  400,000  Greeks  were  taken 
from  their  age-long  homes  on  the  Mediterranean 
littoral  and  removed  to  the  Greek  Islands  in  the 
Aegean  Sea.  For  the  larger  part  these  were  botia 
fide  deportations;  that  is.  tM  Greek  inhabitants 
were  actually  removed  to  new  places  and  were  not 
subjected  to  wholesale  massacre.  It  was  prob- 
ably for  the  reason  that  the  civilized  world  did 
not  protest  against  these  deportatmns  that  the 
Turks  afterward  decided  to  apply  the  same 
methods  on  a  large  scale  not  only  to  the  Greeks 
but  to  the  Armenians,  Syrians,  Nestorians,  and 
others  of  its  subject  peoples.  In  fact,  Bedri  Bey. 
the  Prefect  of  Police  at  Constantinoole,  himself  , 
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told  one  of  my  secretaries  that  the  Turks  had 

expelled  the  Greeks  so  successfully  that  they  had 
decided  to  adopt  the  same  method  to  all  the  other 
races  in  the  Empire. 

The  martyrdom  of  the  Greeks,  therefore,  com- 
prised two  periods,  that  antedating  The  war.  and 
that  which  began  in  the  early  part  of  191 5.  1  he 
first'  affected  the  Greeks  living  on  the  sea  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  The  second  affected  those  living 
in  I  hrace  and  in  the  territories  surrounding  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Bosphorus, 
and  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  These  latter,  to 
the  extent  of  several  hundred  thousand,  were 
sent  to  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  The  Turks 
adopted  almost  identically  the  same  procedure 
against  the  Gredts  as  that  which  they  had 
ndopted  against  the  Armenian-^.  The\-  boyan 
by  incorporating  the  Greeks  into  the  Ottoman 
army  and  then  transforming  them  into  labor 
battalions,  using  them  to  build  roads  in  the  Cau- 
casus  and  other  scenes  uf  action  These  Greek 
soldiers,  just  the  Armenians,  died  by  thou- 
sands from  cdd,  hunger,  and  other  privations. 
The  same  house  to  house  searches  for  hidden 
weapons  Ux  >k  place  in  the  (") reek villa^esand  Greek 
men  and  women  were  beaten  and  tortured  just 
as  were  their  fellow  Armenians.  The  Greeks 
had  to  submit  t*>  the  same  forced  requisitions, 
which  amounted,  in  their  case,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Annenians,  merely  to  plundering  on  a  whole- 
sale scale.  I  he  1  urks  attempted  to  force  their 
Greek  subjects  to  become  Mohammedans:  Greek 
girls,  just  like  Armenian  girls,  were  stolen  and 
taken  to  Turkish  harems  and  Greek  boys  were 
kidnapped  and  placed  in  Moslem  households. 
1  heGreeks,  just  like  theAmienians,  were  accused 
of  disloyalty  to  the  Ottoman  Government;  the 
Turks  declared  that  they  had  furnished  supplies 
to  theFnfilish  submarines  in  the  Marmora  and  also 
of  acting  as  spies.    The  Turks  also  declared  that 


the  Greeks  were  not  loyal  to  the  Ottoman  Govern- 

ment  but  that  they  also  looked  forward  to  tht 
da\  when  the  Greeks  outside  of  Turkey  would 
become  a  part  of  Greece.  1  hese  latter  charges 
were  unquestionably  true;  that  the  Greeks,  after 
sufferin^^  for  five  centuries  the  most  unspeakable 
outrages  at  the  hands  of  the  1  urks,  should  kxk 
k)ngingly  to  the  day  when  their  territor>'  ^twuM 
be  part  of  the  fatherland  was  to  be  expatd 
The  Turks,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Armenians,  seized 
upon  this  as  an  excuse  for  a  violent  onslaught  oa 
the  whole  race.  Everywhere  the  Gredis  mm 
gathered  in  groups  and,  under  the  so-called  pro- 
tection of  Turkish  pendarmes.  they  were  trans- 
ported, the  larger  part  on  foot,  into  the  interior 
Just  how  many  were  scattered  in  this  fashkn  b 
not  definitel)  known,  the  estimates  var)inp  an*  • 
where  from  2tx».0(>o  up  to  1,000,000.  These 
caravans  suffered  grt'at  privations,  but  they  wm 
not  submitted  to  general  massacre  as  woe  tbt 
Armenians,  and  this  is  probably  the  reason  «'bv 
the  outside  world  has  not  heard  so  much  about 
them.  The  Turks  showed  them  this  grater 
consideration  not  from  any  motive  of  pity.  Tk 
Greeks,  unlike  the  Armenians,  had  a  government 
which  was  vitally  interested  in  their  welfare 
At  this  time  there  was  a  general  appreheuian 
among  the  Teuti>nic  .Mlies  that  Greece  wouM 
enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Fntente,  and  a 
wholesale  massacre  of  Greeks  hi  Asia  Minor 
would  unquestionably  have  produced  such  a 
state  of  mind  in  Greece  that  its  pro-German  Kinf. 
would  have  been  tmable  longer  to  have  kept  bis 
country  out  of  the  war.  It  was  only  a  matter  of 
state  policy,  therefore,  that  saved  these  Greek 
subjects  of  Turkey  from  all  the  hf)rrors  that  befc!! 
the  Armenians.  But  their  sufferings  were  st  ' 
terrible  and  constitute  another  chapter  in  the  Ion? 
stor\  of  crime  f  r  which,civilization  ¥nil  hold  the 
Turks  responsible. 


Amhassador  Morgentban^s  Story  vnll  be  cottttMued  in  ibt  Ditembir  tVorl^s  ff^ork 
[Ambassador  Morgeniban's  Story  is  copyrigbttd  in  France  and  England,   AU  rights  restrvtd,] 
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MAN  AND  HIS  MACHINES 


ON  TH IS  page  are  two  pictures  of  the  first 
American-built  Caproni  bombing  plane, 
the  sensational  Italian  machine,  one  of 
which  carried  twelve  passengers  from  Rome  to 
London,  across  the  Alps.  It  was  in  planes  of  this 
type  that  the  bombing  expedition  to  Vienna,  led 
by  Gabriel  d'Annunzio.  the  famous  poet,  was 
made  from  an  Italian  base.  This  first  American- 
built  Caproni  has  a  wing-spread  of  more  than 
seventy-five  feet.  It  is  equipped  with  three 
Liberty  motors  of  325  horsepower  each;  its  nine- 
f(X)t  propellers,  two  in  front  and  one  in  the  rear, 
make  1,400  revolutions  per  minute.  It  was  given 
its  first  oflTicial  test  on  September  2 1  st.  when  it  sur- 
passed the  expectations  of  Allied  officers  in  its  alti- 
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tude.  weight -carrying,  and  speed  perff)rmances. 
In  a  flight  of  one  hour  it  reached  an  altitude  of 
14.000  feet,  carrying  a  load  consisting  of  three 
men,  enough  gasolene  for  a  five-hour  flight  and 
1,900  pounds  of  lead,  equivalent  to  practically  a 
ton  of  high-explosive  bombs. 

On  September  27th  this  machine  made  a  flight 
over  New  York  City  carrying  fourteen  persons, 
the  largest  number  ever  carried  in  an  airplane  in 
America.  The  machine  carried  its  live  load  of 
2,205  pounds  to  an  altitude  of  8.885  feet.  Part  of 
the  time  the  flight  over  the  city  was  made  at  a 
height  of  only  600  feet.  A  speed  of  105  miles  an 
hour  was  attained. 

Both  Caproni  and  Handley-Page  bombing  air- 
planes are  beingmanufactured  in  Amer- 
ica for  the  United  State:*  Army,  and 
while  there  is  considerable  rivalry  be- 
tween thedesignersand  buildersof  these 

r respectively  Italian  and  Knglish  types 
of  giant  tlyers.  there  is  entire  agreement 
as  to  the  merits  f)f  the  Liberty  motor, 
with  which  both  types  of  machines,  as 
built  in  this  country,  are  equipped.  It 
has  proved  thoroughly  satisfactory  in 
practical  use  as  well  as  in  the  trial  tests. 


1       I  I 
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I  he  World's  Work 


READING  SIGNALS  FROM  THE  GROUND 
"How  can  the  airman  who  has  no  wireless  receive  signals  from  the  ground '"    I  he 
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upper  photograph  answers  the 

tkm.  The  "shutters,"  strips  of  colored  canvas,  are  arranged  in  different  formations  by  a  trained  Signal  Corps  squad,  an 
air  pilot  flying  overhead  can  read  them  from  a  height  of  two  or  three  miles.    A  secret  signal  code  is  used,  of  course. 

The  lower  photograph  shows  the  observer  on  a  bombing  plane  inside  the  "camera  obscura,"  an  adaptation  of  an  an< 
device  whereby,  by  means  of  lenses  and  mirrors,  a  panorama  of  external  objects  is  projected  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper, 
course  of  the  plane  can  thus  be  charted  and  recorded 
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EYES  OF  THE  ARTILLERY 

The  "  tyes  of  the  Artillery"  arc  the 
captive  balloons,  familiarly  known  to  the 
mcmberj  of  the  A.h.F.  as  "elephants." 
I  he  dcveloptnent  of  the  observation  bal- 
loon has  been  one  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  phases  of  the  war.  .At  the 
left  is  shown  the  method  of  inflating  the 
"elephant"  with  h>'drogen  gas.  I  he  .A.t. 
K  hai  its  own  plants  overseas  for  manu- 
facturing this  gas  Below  is  an  "elephanl" 
being  led  out  of  its  hangar,  with  a  reserve 
squad  at  attention  for  emergencies.  I  his 
type  of  balloon  was  devised  by  Captain 
Caquot.  of  the  French  Army,  and  is  used 
by  all  the  Allies  and  has  been  imitated  by 
the  Germans.  It  is  ninety-three  feet  long, 
twenty-tivc  feet  m  diameter,  and  has  a 
gas  capacity  of  1,000  cubic  meters,  or 
cubic  feet 


C  •ritiniiltrr  oil  i'ul 


CREW  OF  AN  OBSERVATION  BALLOON 

fce  standard  crew  of  an  "elephant  ' '  consists  of  a  pilot  and  an  artil- 
ibierver.  The  telephone  which  the  pibt  uses  is  connected  to  a  wire 
■jjUhrough  the  centre  of  the  quarter-inch  steel  cable  that  serves  as 
^Br-rope  and  downhaul.  At  an  altitude  of  4.000  to  ^,000  feet 
Krverwith  his  glasses  can  set  the  enemy's  positbns  and  move- 
I  nuny  miles  distanr.  and  word  is  instantly  telephoned  back  to  the 
ery,  perhaps  several  miles  to  the  rear  of  the  balloon.  I  he  crew  of 
Wephant"  must  be  constantly  on  the  alert,  as  their  clumsy  craft 
la  fine  fixed  target  for  enemy  airplanes  and  "Archies."  l-et  a  sin- 
fcignesium  bullet  pierce  the  envelope  and — pouf  ' — the  hydrogen 
I  into  flame  and  there  is  no  more  "elephant."  So  each  occupant 
It  basket  keeps  the  ropes  of  his  parachute  fastened  to  his  belt. 
Ottvis  case  containing  the  parachute  is  fastened  only  by  a  single 
ol  rope-yarn.  When  danger  threatens,  pilot  and  observer  leap 
fd,  the  parachutes  are  torn  from  their  cases,  the  men  fall  like 
for  a  few  hundred  feet,  then  the  parachutes  open  and  they 
IMllly  to  earth.  Even  though  it  is  not  considered  sporting  to 
M  a  parachute  jumper,  it  takes  nerve  to  make  the  dive 
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THE  CAQUOT  TYPE  OF  OBSERVATION  BALLOON 

The  curious  triple-looped  tail  of  ihe  Caquot  type  of  observation 
balloon  is  the  secret  of  its  ctficiency.  A  spherical  balloon  is  unsteady 
and  bobs  about  in  the  wind.  The  tail  not  only  keeps  the  head  of  the 
balloon  to\^ard  the  wind,  but  becomes  inflated  by  the  wind  and.  by 
means  ul  a  diaphragm  arrangement  inside  the  balloon,  keeps  the  main 
gas-bag  rigid  even  when  much  of  the  hydrogen  has  leaked  out.  The 
"elephant,  '  therefore,  at  all  limes  retains  the  shape,  dearly  shown  in 
the  illustration  below,  upon  which  depends  its  proper  functioning, 
ihe  successful  manufacture  of  "elephants"  in  the  United  States  in- 
volved the  establishment  of  looms  for  the  weaving  of  the  fabric  and  Ihe 
training  of  a  large  body  of  labor  under  the  direction  of  skilled  experts 
from  I  ranee,  i  here  has  been  no  shortage  of  balloons,  either  for  train- 
ing schools  on  this  side  or  for  service  at  the  front 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


WORI.l)  empire  or  downlall, "  said 
Bemhardi.  a  few  months  before 
the  (Irrat  War  began  -and  Bern- 
hardi  was  right.    It  is  df>\vnfalf. 
"  1  wo  antagonisiiL  idcaiarc  now 
fighting  for  su|»Femacy/'  said  the  Kaiser,  last 
.March,  as  he  launched  his  fin  ;!  ofTensivc  nMinst 
ihe  British  and  French  armies —meaning  the 
ideas  of  Hohenzollemisin  and  libcrtv;  and  the 
Kaiser  was  right  also,     Hohen^j|lernis-n  His 
1 The  stakes  in  it-  greatest  and  final  gamble, 
and  liberty  has  won.     Ihe  full  establishment 
of  peace  anrfts  the  action  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, but  there  is  little  question  n      what  the 
final  terms  mill  he.    Autocrac\ .  whiiti  stnrfed 
out  to  destroy  democracy,  is  now  a  mass  ol  ruins 
at  our  fcaf.  The  latest  attempt  of  one  strong  mil- 
tarv  power  to  dominate  mankind  has  failed. 
Germany  may  rise  again  as  a  great  nation: 
but  never  again  will  a  Prussian  army,  under 
the  control  of  an  irres[>iiii^ible  "divinelv  led" 
despot,  of  diseased  mind  and  still  m<irt'  di-^LMSri! 
heart,  burst  through  its  own  frontiers  and  spread 
murder  and  rapine  over  the  civilized  world.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  under  Clharles  V  and  Phil- 
lip 1 1 .  Spain  sought  to  dominate  mankind;  in  the 
seventeenth,  France,  under  Louis  XIV,  attemptwl 
to  enforce  its  authority  at!  over  Europe;  and  in 
the  nineteenth.  Napoleon  embarked  upon  this 
same  adventure  of  universal  conquest.    All  these 
enterprises  failed,  and  now  the  latest  of  them, 
more  unscrupulous,  more  bloody,  more  frightful, 
more  diabolical  than  any  of  it^  prcdcccssnrs,  has 
gone  down  in  a  failure  that  is  more  lernble  and 
more  tragical. 
Js  the  world  witnessing  in  William  of  Hohen- 

<~Wti|lit,  igii,  by  DoMbMa J, 


iollern  the  last  of  its  Caesars?  "The  greatest 
triumph  of  our  time,"  said  Gladstone,  in  1870, 
"will  be  the  enthronem.^ ni  ►f  the  idea  of  public 

rirjit  as  the  tjovernini;  id.  i  .>1  Kiiropean  politics." 
Does  the  humiliation  of  the  Central  Po»^ers  mean 
that  the  day  looked  forward  to  by  Gladstone 
h;i<.  arrived?  Certainly  the  ideals  that  Iia\e 
nispired  the  opposition  to  Germany  have  been 
hiyher  than  those  that  have  ever  before  con- 
trolled the  activities  of  nations.  What  we  have 
\\itnc"^st(.i  in  ilic  four  \v.irs  is  nfit  a  case 
of  dynasty  pitted  agamst  d>  nasty,  of  one  imper- 
ialism contending  with  another  imperialism.  The 
war.  as  Presid -nt  Wilson  says,  soon  became  a 
people's  v.'.Tr  I  he  Fnr.ipean  statesTien  (vf  one 
hundred  >  ears  ago,  after  the  allied  armies  had  de- 
feated Napoleon,  met  at  Vienna  and  drew  the  new 
map  of  F.urdpi',  absolutely  iunorint;  all  principles 
of  justice,  all  national  rights  of  men  and  of  peoples, 
thinking  only  of  the  ambit:  r  of  men  and  dy- 
nasties. The  outcome  of  the  N:!i>oleonic  struggle 
was  thus  the  rcnr-'anizatijn  of  Kurope  on  the 
basis  uf  mcdiaevalis.m.  Ihe  war  of  the  last  four 
years  Is  the  harvest  of  that  sowing.  The  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  is  the  reason  why  the  successful 
termination  of  the  war  then  did  not  pr<Khice  a 
permanent  peace.  Unless  the  conference  which 
settles  this  war  adopts  the  new  principles  of 
democracy — and  Gladstone's  idea  of  "public 
right  "-  -the  conflaiirntinn  now  nearing  extin- 
guishment Will  brtak  out  Ui^aiii.  It  is  be- 
cause the  signs  point  to  a  ditTerent  basis  for 
the  reori^ani/atiisn  of  the  world  t!iat  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  the  peace  which  is 
now  evolving  will  establish  a  genumdy  new  order 
for  mankind.  ,     d  by  .Google 


P  MR.  ICNACE  J.  PADEREWSKI^^'^^ 

Who,  as  the  representative  in  the  United  States  of  the  Polish  National 
Council,  has  been  perhaps  chiefly  responsiWe  for  making  Americans  under- 
stand the  justice  of  Poland's  plea  for  independence,  and  for  getting  that 
demand  incorporated  into  our  war  aims 
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Who  organized  the  recent  meeting  of  several  thousand  American  business 
men  at  Atlantic  City  to  discuss  with  Government  representatives  the  problem 
of  the  after-war  readjustment  of  industry,  and  to  bring  about  the  cooperation 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the  War  Industries 
Board  in  this  work 
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MR.  SAMUEL  GOMPKRS 


Wilh  Albert  I  homas,  the  French  labor  leader,  in  London.  .Mr.  Gompers 
was  recently  lumored  by  a  great  gathering  in  Chicago,  including  the  governors 
of  a  do/en  sjates.  who  expressed  the  ciiuntry's  appreciation  of  his  work  in 
Europe  to  consolidate  the  labor  parties  in  whole-hearted  support  of  the  war 
to  crush  German  autocracy 


Who  has  recently  come  as  commercial  commissioner  from  the  Australian 
Go\emmLni  to  the  L'niled  States,  to  arrange  for  improved  and  extended 
trade  relations  after  the  war.  In  all  matters  excepting  political  ouestions 
that  involve  treaty  arrangements  between  Washington  and  London,  Mr. 
Braddon  is  practically  an  Australian  ambassador  to  the  United  States 
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[)elcgatcs  of  the  Democratic  Mid- 
turopcan  Union  grouped  about  the 
Liberty  Bell  in  Independence  Hall  in 
Philadelphia,  where,  on  October  26th, 
they  signed  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence (at  the  table  used  by  our 
own  signers  of  1776)  declaring  for 
the  national  freedom  of  the  Poles, 
the  Czechoslovaks,  the  Jugoslavs, 
the  Ukrainians,  the  Italians,  and 
the  Rumanians.  Professor  Thomas 
C.  .Masar>k,  the  president  of  the 
Union,  is  seated  directly  in  front  of 
the  Liberty  Bell 
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A  Democratic  President  and  a  ReiNiblican 
Congress 

IF  VOU  have  approved  oJ  my  leadership  and 
wish  me  to  continue  lo  be  your  unembar' 
rassed  spoke'^mnn  in  affairs  at  home  and 
abroad."  President  Wilson  said  in  his  appeal  of 
October  24th,  "  I  earnestly  hope  that  you  will 
express  yourselves  unmistakably  to  that  effect 
h\-  returning  a  Democratic  majority  to  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
is  no  time  either  for  divided  counsel  or  for  divided 
kadendnp.  Unity  of  command  is  as  necessary 
BOW  in  civil  action  a<5  it  is  upon  the  battlefield. 
If  the  control  of  the  House  and  Senate  should  be 
taken  away  from  the  party  now  in  power,  an 
op^Hising  majority  could  assume  control  of  leg- 
islation and  oblige  all  action  to  be  taken  amid 
contest  and  obstruction.  The  return  of  a  Re- 
publican majority  to  either  House  of  the  Congress 
would,  moreover,  be  interjirftfxl  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water  as  a  repudiation  of  my  leadership." 

The  Nation  has  not  accepted  President  Wil- 
son's view:  instead  it  has  elected  a  Republican 
Hou^e  and  a  Republican  f>enate  The  margin 
of  control  is  a  slight  one,  it  is  true,  but  the  net 
result  will  be  a  complete  reorganization  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  by  Republicans.  The  two 
nreat  branches  of  our  Government,  the  executive 
and  the  legislative,  are  now  divided.  Though  the 
regular  session  of  this  new  Congress  does  not  con- 
vene until  December.  iQig.  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  it  will  be  called  in  special  session  soon 
after  March  4th  of  next  year.  The  Democratic 
Congress  which  expires  on  that  date  is  the  one 
that  has  supported  President  Wilson  in  waging 
the  war,  while  the  Republican  Congress  which 
will  probably  assemble  then  is  the  one  to  which 
he  will  have  to  look  in  making  peace.  The  one 
fact  that  stands  out  conspicuously  is  that  no 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  Central  Powers  can  be- 
come the  tow  of  this  land  without  the  approval  of 
the  Republican  Senate  just  elected.  If  the  hope 
of  the  Republican  leaders,  such  as  Roosevelt, 
Taft,  and  Hughes,  was  to  "safeguard"  this 
peace,  to  make  sure  that  it  would  be  a  decisive 
peace  which  would  have  the  sanction  of  both 
the  great  political  parties,  that  purpose  has 
been  attained.  The  Omstitution  provides, 
indeed,  that  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  must  vote 
for  treaties  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  Republican 
majority  will  nut  amount  to  tw5  thirds;  but  the 
mere  fact  that  the  Republicans  hold  the  majority 
will  inevitably  give  them  considerable  influence 
m  ratifying  such  peace  negotiations  as  the  Presi- 
dent concludes  with  Germany. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  United  States  is  now 
10  present  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  divided 


counsels?  That  the  fear  expressed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son of  "ootttcst,  obstruction,  and  repudiation" 

is  to  become  a  reality?  If  Mr.  Wilson  means 
that  by  a  Republican  victory  the  United  States 
has  taken  a  stand  against  his  war  efforts,  such  an 
apprehension  is  without  the  slightest  justification. 
So  far  as  this  election  pictures  the  war  sentiment 
the  American  people,  the  manifestation  is  a 
most  wholesome  one.  In  every  part  of  the 
countrv'  where  the  pe^^ple  had  an  opportunity  to 
register  squarely  their  opinion  of  the  war,  they 
have  done  so  in  uimistakable  terms.  The  nar- 
row esaqse  of  Champ  Clark,  in  the  district  which 
he  has  represented  for  twenty-five  years— Clark, 
the  same  man  who,  six  years  ago,  received  a 
majority  of  votes  at  a  Democratic  Convention 
for  the  r*re=idential  nomination — cannot  be  ex- 
plained on  any  other  grounds  than  his  persistent 
and  petty  opposition  to  the  effective  conduct  of 
the  war.  His  constituents  evidently  have  not 
forgotten  his  description  of  a  "conscript"  as  a 
"convict."  At  a  time  when  Mr.  Clark's  "con- 
victs" were  daily  defeatitig  the  seascmed  troops 
of  the  world's  greatest  military  machine,  it  was 
not  strange  that  such  of  their  fathers  and  brothers 
as  lived  in  Mr.  Clark's  district  should  pass  this 
judgment  upon  the  author  of  that  shameful 
phrase.  Kansas  elects  as  its  Governor  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Allen,  a  man  who  is  now  in  France 
engaged  in  war  work  and  who  has  not  come  home 
for  the  campaign.  The  nation's  arch-pacifist, 
Henry  Ford,  is  also  numbered  among  thedefcntcd. 
Ihe  people  <A  Minnesota  reelected  Governor 
Bumquist,  the  man  who  refused  to  tolerate  meet- 
ings of  pacifists  in  his  state.  Senator  Borah,  who 
is  one  of  the  intellectual  ornaments  of  the  Senate 
and  whose  war  programme  is  "  no  peace  with  the 
Hohenxotlems.'*  is  reelected,  as  is  Senator  Nel- 
son, ,vho^;c  stand  for  the  unremitting  prosecution 
of  the  war  has  made  his  name  famous  in  F.urope. 
At  a  time  when  Bolshevism  is  feared  as  a  world 
menace,  and  when  there  is  even  anxiety  lest  it 
should  gain  a  considerable  fcxithold  in  the  United 
States,  this  election  is  reassuring.  Every  one  of 
the  twelve  Socialist  candidates  in  New  York  City 
was  defeated,  the  list  including  M^er  London, 
a  member  of  the  present  Ongre5s,  and  jMorris 
Hillquit,  the  most  offensive  preacher  of  non- 
resistance  to  Geimany.  Not  only  were  all  these 
Socialists  overN^'helmed,  but  the  Socialist  vote  in 
\'ew  York  City  was  greatly  reduced.  (Congress- 
man Luiui,  a  Socialist  from  Schenectady,  N. 
Y.,  loses  his  seat,  and  Miss  Jeannette  Rankin, 
who  refused  to  vote  for  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Germany  and  who  ran  for  the  Senate  m 
Montana  on  a  platform,  in  v^ich  Socialist  planks 
were  conspicuous,  does  not  come  within  measut^ 

able  distance  of  realizing  her  amiHtion. 
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The  itorgamintioii  that  will  take  place  will 

unquestionably  strengthen  rhr  ! louse  in  devotion 
to  the  present  cause.  Champ  Clark  will  disap- 
pear as  Speaker.  Mr.  Claude  Kitchin  of  North 
Carolina,  whose  hostility  to  the  war  is  unabated, 
and  who  was  obsessed  with  the  hallucination 
that  it  was  a  war  uf  rich  men  for  which  rich  men 
should  cmhisively  pay,  will  surrender  the  chaif> 
manship  of  Ways  and  Means.  Mr.  Dent,  Chair- 
man of  the  .Militan  Affairs  Committee,  who 
fought  the  conscription  law,  wUi  retire  into  ob- 
scurity. In  the  Senate.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
whom  Europe  regards  as  the  greatest  champion 
in  the  Upper  House  of  a  victorious  peace,  will 
head  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rdations.  It 
is  regrettable  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  present 
Chairman  of  the  Militnrv  Affairs  Committee  in 
the  Senate,  wiU  be  lorced  to  retire,  but  the  coun- 
try will  stfll  have  the  advantage  of  his  extensive 
knowledge  and  unflagging  zeal. 

Thus  it  is  plain  that  the  sentiment  of  this 
nation  is  for  a  victorious  and  decisive  peace,  and 
that  the  changes  that  will  take  place  in  Congress 
are  for  the  most  part  improvements  on  the  exist- 
ing situation.  Yet  there  are  dangers  in  this 
divided  leadership:  to  that  extent  Mr.  Wilson'is 
appeal  was  justified.  The  greatest  peril  is  that 
of  partisanship.  It  is  not  for  the  slight  Repub- 
lican majority  to  assume  that  the  country  has 
pot  the  Government  wholly  in  their  hands,  and 
that  it  is  their  business  constantly  to  advise 
and  supervise  the  Executive.  President  Wilvm, 
despite  the  recent  election,  is  still  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  still  the 
official  in  whose  hands  lies  the  constitutional 
function  of  initiating  peace  negotiations.  It 
now  knks  as  though  we  had  in  dib  country 
something  which  England  and  France  have  had 
for  the  larger  part  of  the  war.  and  for  which  there 
has  been  a  demand  in  the  United  States— a  coalt- 
tkm  government.  We  still  have  a  unified  Demo* 
cratic  cabinet,  it  is  true,  but  our  government 
is  a  coalition,  in  the  sense  that  it  cannot  accom- 
l  lish  anything  without  the  consent  of  the  twu 
great  parties.  Our  Allies  have  succeeded  in 
waging  a  mighty  war  by  uniting  all  their  political 
forces,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
amilarly  succeed.  In  England,  party  antago- 
nisms are  much  more  bitter  than  they  arehere.  yet 
Tories  and  Liberals  ?v.d  !  aborites  have  succeeded 
in  pulling  together  in  that  countiy.  There  is  no 
reason  irtiy  Democrats  and  Republicans  cannot 
join  forces  in  the  United  States. 

.After  all.  Kith  the  President  and  Congress 
exist  only  to  give  effectiveness  to  public  opinion. 
In  this  dection  Public  Opniion  has  spoken  un- 
mistakably for  a  \  iuc»rous  prosecution  of  the  war 
and  a  victorious  peace,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 


that  our  two  great  pditical  parties  will  be  » 

hungry  for  partisan  advantage  that  thev  w'll 
ignore  the  emphatically  expressed  wishes  of  tk 
people.  All  dqMrtments  ol  the  Govemmait 
ape  now  in  the  ooatnA  of  foicea  that  aie  far  moif 
powerful  than  any  one  of  them  sin^y  or  of  aO 
of  them  together.  The  real  meaning  of  tlx 
dectkm  is  for  everybody  to  get  together  in  the 
great  task  that  still  Hes  ahead. 


Not  Indemnities,  but  Damages 

THE  Versailles  Conference,  in  changinj 
President  Wilson's  word  from  "restora- 
tion" to  "compensation."  has  peiformd 
a  service  which,  in  itself,  is  likely  to  eaeidse  a 
deterrent  effect  upon  future  attempts  at  wars  <i 
conquest.  President  Wilson's  "restoration,"  as 
applied  to  the  destroyed  sectkms  of  Belgium  and 
France,  probably  meant  an  actual  money  paw 
ment  for  injuries  inflicted,  but  it  is  better  to  ha\t 
the  idea  expressed  in  language  that  leaves  no 
room  for  argument.  Moreover,  the  Versailb 
amendment  alters;  thi'^  one  of  the  pivotal  points  ?/ 
the  fourteen  terms  of  peace,  in  an  even  more 
radical  way.  Mr.  Wilson's  clause  provkfod  for 
the  "restoration"  of  invaded  territories.  That 
looked  merely  to  compensation  for  the  soil  of 
enemy  countries  overrun  by  the  German  armici 
But  the  paragraph  in  its  present  form  is  far  more 
comprehensive.  "  By  it  they  understand."  reads 
the  Versailles  statement  "that  cornpensaii")n 
will  be  made  by  Germany  for  ail  damage  done  to 
the  civilian  population  of  the  Allies  and  thdr 
property  by  the  aggression  of  Germany  by  land, 
by  sea.  and  from  the  air."  A  careful  inspectiao 
ci  that  sentence  opens  an  abnost  endless  vista  flf 
crimes  and  damages  that  must  be  paid  for.  Tie 
statement  comprehends  compensation  not  orly 
for  annihilated  property,  but  for  civilian  lives 
sacrificed  by  Germany  in  defiance  of  IntematMnri 
law;  not  only  by  the  armies  of  Germany,  but  b 
her  nava!  forces,  espvecislly  her  submarines,  and 
by  her  airplanes  and  Zeppelins.  Germany 
have  to  pay  for  every  ship  which  she  has  sai& 
contrary-  to  the  laws  of  nations,  and  also  for  the 
lost  lives  of  the  passengers  and  crews.  She  »^ 
have  to  compensate  for  the  LusHania,  and  for 
ever\'  man.  woman,  and  child  who  was  injured 
or  killed.  F\er^  building  damaged  by  her  Zep- 
pelins over  Lx>ndon  or  Paris  or  Antwerp,  eve) 
okl  woman  or  baby  killed  in  these  nods,  vil 
swell  the  huge  total  of  money  damages  whu:^ 
the  toiling  Germans  of  the  future  will  have  i< 
pay.  OfToises  like  the  murder  of  Edith  Ca\%i 
and  Captain  Fryatt^eeds  that  have  no  jusfr 
ficati^jn  in  the  rules  of  warfare — will  add  to 
mighty  bill.   Every  Belgian  woman  placed  ■>! 
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front  of  the  Geniian  amy.  as  a  shidd  to  the 

cowardly  soldiers  in  the  rear,  will  receive  such 
compensation  as  money  can  provide. 

"There  is  no  longer  any  international  law," 
the  Kaiser  informed  Mr.  Geiafd.  But  the  bill 
that  will  ultimately  be  presented  for  \inIations 
ot  that  law.  which  the  Germans  declared  did  not 
exist,  wfll  disprove  this  impeitel  statement. 
Not  only  has  Germany  not  destroyed  the  laws 
of  nations,  but  these  laws  will  possess  a  validity 
and  a  power  that  no  one  wuuid  have  claimed  for 
them  four  yean  ago.  The  Germans  and  Austiians 
who.  for  generations,  will  have  to  pay  the  dam- 
aues  for  violating  these  laws,  will  probably  never 
again  permit  themselves  to  be  betrayed  by  their 
Kaisers  into  the  belief  that  they  do  not  exist. 

And,  after  all.  this  is  the  reason  for  inflicting 
this  "compensation"  upon  the  German  taxpayers. 
The  Versailles  Conference  very  properly  does  not 
use  the  word  "indemnity."  The  Allied  Powers 
and  the  United  States  will  exact  no  "  indemnities" 
fronn  the  Central  Powers,  indemnities  are  the 
lelics  of  that  barfaaraus  tn.  wbkh  the  world  is  now 
attempting  to  leave  bdiind  it.  "  Indemnity"  is 
merely  another  word  for  "tribute" — payment  in 
money  or  goods  which  the  conqueror  exacted 
from  the  conquered  as  a  prize  of  war.  The  latest 
i^reat  indemnity  of  this  kind  was  that  which 
(  Germany  inflicted  upon  France  in  1871.  France 
nad  done  no  injury  to  Germany  then  that  called 
for  damages.  The  French  armies  had  not  in- 
vaded German  soil, destroyed  German  cities,  mur- 
dered German  civilians,  or  committed  wholesale 
crimes  against  international  law.  Germany  had 
no  right  to  exact  ^.oooAibo.ooo  francs  from  France 
except  the  right  conquest .  She  had  succeeded 
in  the  enterprise  m  which  she  had  engaged,  and 
precisdy  as  Genghis  Khan  and  the  Turks  used 
to  extort  the  final  ounce  of  tribute  from  the 
provinces  which  they  had  overrun,  so  Germany 
compelled  France  to  pay  what  Bismarck  and  his  as- 
sociates believed  to  be  her  last  penny.  Geiman/s 
one  regret,  after  witnessing  the  recuperative  power 
of  the  French  people,  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  paid  the  ransom  of  their  country^  was  that 
it  had  not  exacted  a  higher  price;  poor  Bismarck, 
licking  his  chops  as  he  gazed  in  after  life  on  these 
pleasant  and  prosperous  vineyards  of  France, 
regaixled  his  "modest"  indemnity  of  1871  as 
the  greatest  mistake  of  his  political  career.  Yet 
this  tribute  laid  the  basis  of  much  of  Germany's 
prosperity  up  to  1914.  The  present  onslaught 
of  Germany  was,  likewise,  merely  a  buccaneering 
expedition  for  loot  rirp3ni7ed  on  the  tremendous 
scale  that  only  German  cupidity  could  imagine, 
i  he  German  Ambassador  at  Constantinople 
htformed  Mr.  JMorgenthau  that  France,  if  she 
persbtcd  in  opposing  the  Gemnn  armies,  would 


have  to  pay  an  intemnity  of  lao.000,000.000,  and 

the  junker  militarists  in  Potsdam  openly  declared 
that  The\'  intended  after  they  had  subdued  Great 
Britain  and  had  obtamed  possession  of  the  British 
fleet,  to  sail  to  the  United  States  and  levy  uidem- 
nities  which  would  make  those  appropriated  from 
France  took  like  trifles. 

We  shall  not  exact  indemnities  from  Germany 
in  the  old-fashioned  saise.  But  we  shall  exact 
legal  damages.  We  "^hnll  not,  like  an  interna- 
tional  burglar,  make  her  hand  over  all  her  liquid 
capita]  by  holding 'a  pistol  to  her  head;  but  we 
shall  convene  international  tribunals,  which  will 
listen  to  all  the  evidence  of  German  depreda- 
tions and  then  assess  the  linancial  damages  on 
the  guilty  party.  These  damages  shouM  be 
assessed  net  only  in  money,  but,  in  the  case  of 
Belgian  and  French  factories  robbed  of  machinery 
by  the  Germans,  the  damages  should  be  assessed 
in  kind— that  is.  the  madiinery  itself  should  be 
restored  or  equivalent  German  machinery  seized, 
so  that  the  Belgians  and  the  French  shall  not  have 
to  sit  idle  while  their  German  plunderers  at  once 
renew  their  industrial  production  with  stolen 
tools  For  the  most  hideous  of  her  crimes  Ger- 
many cannot  make  linancial  restitution.  She 
cannot  bring  back  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
civilians  whom  she  has  brutally  slaughtered  and 
starved,  all  her  wealth  cannot  restore  the  Rheims 
Cathedral  and  the  other  treasures  of  the  past  that 
have  gone  down  to  ruins  under  the  marauding 
Prussian  heel.  But  she  can  be  rrndc  to  under- 
stand at  least,  that  this  kind  of  warfare  is  ex- 
pensive. In  this  conflict  we  shall  obtain,  not  ven- 
geance, but  that  "peace  of  justice"  which  Presi- 
dent WiUon  has  described  as  the  only  pmsible 
way  in  which  to  end  the  war. 


The  End  of  Three  Empires 

THlSmontli  the  Woruu's  Work  devotes  a 
considerable  amount  of  space  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  new  Europe  which  is  being  rap- 
idly evolved  by  events.  The  map  which  these 
writers  describe  is,  in  the  main,  based  upon  Presi* 
dent  Wilson's  fourteen  terms  of  peace.  It  dis- 
closes the  new  Serbia  or  Jugoslavia,  the  ne\v 
Czechoslovakia,  the  new  Poland,  the  new  Italy, 
the  new  France,  and  the  new  Austria  and  Ger- 
many. The  important  fact  is  that  Germany  and 
Austria,  .as  well  as  the  United  States  and  the  Al- 
lies, have  already  practicaiiy  given  their  assent  to 
this  new  Europe.  Whatever  details  the  Peace 
Conference  may  w-ork  out,  this  represents  the  Eu- 
rope which,  it  is  believed,  is  necessary  if  justice 
is  to  prevail  and  if  the  causes  that  have  made  the 
oM  worid  an  armed  camp  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  are  to  be  removed. 
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\ei  this  new  arrangement  of  boundary  lines  and 
nationalities,  new  as  it  may  seem  is  really  very 
old.  Arbitran'  as  the  new  linc!5  may  at  first  ap- 
pear, the  fact  is  that  they  are  the  natural  ones. 
For  the  first  time  we  begtn  to  reaHie  that  for 
seve  ral  \  ears  this  new  Europe  has  been  lying  there 
under  the  old.  preserving  a  chrysalis  kind  nf  exis- 
tence, awaiting  only  a  new  conception  of  right  to 
call  it  suddenly  into  an  animated  life.  This  Eu- 
rope which  we  studied  in  our  geographies  was 
nuthinci  but  a  lie.  a  statement  of  pretended  facts 
that  never  existed.  There  never  were  any  such 
real  substantial  things  asthe  Ottoman  Empire,  the 
Austrian  Empire,  to  a  prcat  extent  the  German 
Empire.  These  entities  represented  merely  arti- 
ficial creations  of  wicked  statecraft  and  military 
force.  What  we  called  the  Turkish  Empire  con- 
sisted of  a  mas-^  of  ilmost  20.000.000  people,  of 
whom  less  than  5,000,000  were  1  urks,  the  rest 
being  a  congeries  of  miscellaneous  and  antagonistic 
races,  who  had  only  hatred  for  the  government  to 
which  thev  belonf^cd  and  who  received  from  it  only 
monstrous  ill-treatment.  What  we  called  the 
Atistro-Hangarian  Empire  was  an  even  less  homo- 
f{cnctius  agglomeration,  an  ill  assortment  of  Ger- 
mans. Poles,  Bohemians,  Slovaks.  Slovenes,  Ruth- 
enians.  Magyars.  Serbs.  Rumanians,  and  what-not. 
held  together  by  the  thin  ties  of  an  ancient  royal 
line  which  for  centuries  has  done  nothing  but  bring 
misery  to  the  peoples  under  its  control.  What 
we  call  the  German  Empire  is.  indeed,  more  of  a 
racial  and  linguistic  whole,  but  here,  ton,  there  arc 
plenty  of  discordant  elements.  But  in  this  mass 
of  Middle  Europe,  if  we  once  free  our  minds  from 
these  artificial  boundaries,  there  are  the  sources  of 
real  nations,  based  upon  such  fundamental  facts 
a=;  race,  religion,  language,  traditions,  common  lit- 
eratures, and,  above  all.  a  yearning  to  live  together 
as  united  peoples.  That  there  are  certain  diffi- 
culties in  uniting  these  elements,  and  that  the 
Peace  Conference  will  not  have  perfectly  plain 
sailing,  is  admitted ;  >  et  the  great  difference  be- 
tween this  settlement  and  any  other  previously 
attempt^  i<,  th.it  t'lf-rc  will  he  a  sincere  desire  to 
establish  these  new  nations  solely  with  a  view  to 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  peoples  them- 
selves. 

Thus  three  Empires  are  now  dissolving— Tur- 
key. Austria-Hungary,  and  Germany.  All  these 
may  survive  in  certain  forms,  but  not  in  a  shape 
that  will  mean  injustice  and  miser\  to  their  own 
e  ;t;/<rns  and  c<jnstant  war  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
for  ihi,  reavin  the  World's  Work  sets  aside  a 
Jarj-w  part  of  this  nuir.ber  to  describe  the  ph\  sical 
rj^n  JVfK'  u.f ,  of  this,  one  of  the  Greatest  epochs 
,ri  \.:  J*oty,  V^  liat  tl>e  spiritual  consequences  will 
r>t  *1.4t  changes  in  Sfjcial  conditbns  will  take 
',  •^'4'  u,  %  hat  extent  the  world  will  become  a  real 


home  to  millions  of  people  who  for  centuries  have 
been  li\  i  ng  i  n  outer  darkness— tlwse  are  questkm 
that  only  the  future  can  answer. 


Who  Should  Have  the  Seat  of  Honor  at  the 
Peace  Table? 

IMPORTANT  as  is  the  question  of  the  peace 
terms  which  we  shall  exact  from  Germany, 
there  is  one  question  which  is  perhaps  more 
important  still.  That  is  the  spirit  with  which  the 
American  Government  enters  upon  the  negotia- 
tk>ns.  In  the  main,  the  American  attitude,  stnoe 
we  declared  war  on  Germany  and  began  creatins 
an  Army,  has  been  admirable.  That  boastfuines^ 
which  Europeans  have  been  accustomed  to  lrx>k 
upon  as  an  essential  element  of  the  American  char- 
acter  has  hardly  shown  itself  in  an>  offensive  fash- 
ion. The  trait  in  American  soldiers  which  hai 
chiefly  impressed  foreign  observers  has  been  their 
modestN'.  The  American  Army,  inexperienced  k 
war  operations  on  the  present  cnloss.il  scale,  ha> 
willingly  sat  at  the  feet  of  those  French  and  English 
teachers  who  had  learned  the  trade  by  four  years' 
incessant  fighting  on  the  battlefield.  One  of  the 
finest  episodes  in  the  war  took  place  last  March 
when  the  German  offensive  seemed  likely  to  over- 
whelm Paris;  this  was  General  Pershing's  act  ta 
calling  on  Marshal  Foch  and  placing  all  the  Amer- 
ican forces  in  France  under  his  command.  Vice» 
Admiral  Sims,  the  commander  of  our  naval  forces 
in  European  waters,  neglects  no  opportunity  tc 
describe  the  decisive  part  which  the  British  fleet 
has  played.  1  hat  the  presence  of  American 
reserves  in  great  numbers  in  France.  combiiKd 
with  the  assurance  that  as  nian\'  millions  more 
as  might  be  needed  would  be  sent,  explained  the 
military  events  of  the  last  six  months,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  historic  fact,  yet  American  militaiy 
and  naval  men  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  thai, 
except  for  the  British  fleet  and  the  British  mercan- 
tile marine,  these  forces  would  never  have  landed 
in  Europe. 

This  spirit  of  freely  acknowledging  the  ;^  ! n-ve- 
inent  of'our  Allies  we  should  carry  to  the  peatc 
table.  We  must  admit  that,  vital  as  is  our  inters 
est  in  making  Germany  p(iwcrlcss,  the  interest  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  in  pcrmanentlv 
crippling  her  power  for  harm  is  more  immedialt. 
The  situation  of  France  our  commissioners  should 
particulariy  keep  in  mind  Whatever  the  out- 
come of  this  war,  France  must  continue  to  liw 
with  Germany  as  her  nearest  neighbor.  For 
forty  years  her  existence  was  darkened  by  the  cer- 
tainty that  some  day  the  Germanic  attack  mu>i 
come.  Let  us  imagine  that  Canada  had  a  German 
populatbn  twice  as  large  as  our  own,  that  iht 
200,000,000  Germans  in  that  county  '^cf^^^ 
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forty  years  in  makin^^  preparations  to  war  upon 
us;  then  we  can  form  some  slight  conception  of  the 
terrtbte  menace  that  has  nude  the  life  of  the 
Frenchman  since  1871  a  peipetiul  Bi^tinare. 

]  his  fact  makes  the  peace  tenns  a  more  important 
matter  ior  France  than  they  are  for  us,  smce  the 
Geraianic  danger  has  been  a  distant  one  for  the 

United  Stales  while  it  has  been  an  immediate  one 
for  France  and  Great  Britain.  In  repelling  it 
these  countries  have  sacriliccd  millions  of  lives, 
where  \^'e  have  sacrificed  thousands,  and  they  have 
Seriously  menaced  their  fmancial  and  economic 
future,  whereas  we  shall  probably  emerge  from  the 
war  nioie  poweiful  economically  than  ever  befote. 

it  would,  therefore,  be  a  crime  against  the  ages 
fnrourGovemment  to  assume  an  attitude  of  dicta- 
tion m  the  i^eace  Conference.  Frobabl)'  we  have 
the  poftr  to  take  thb  rftte,  for  our  European 
Allies  are  as  dependent  upon  us  for  the  adjust- 
ments that  will  follow  peace,  as  the>  have  been 
for  the  successful  termination  of  the  war.  But  to 
use  this  power  in  any  way  that  will  not  best  pro- 
mote the  security  of  Europe,  and,  therefore,  of  the 
world,  would  be  an  abuse  of  strength  for  which  his- 
tory would  have  no  parallel.  Let  our  diplomats 
show  that  same  modesty  and  consideration  for  our 
Aliies  that  our  military  and  naval  leaders  have 
nianilested.  Let  them  do  as  Pershing  did  in 
March,  and  c^er  our  diplomatic  influence  to 
France  and  England,  to  be  used  in  the  way  that 
will  best  promote  the  ultimate  cause  for  which  we 
are  all  fighting — the  dest  ruction  of  military  despot- 
isms and  the  triumph  forever  of  democracy  and 
freedom,  (lur  united  military  efforts  have  won 
ihemiUtar)'  victory;  let  our  united  diplomatic  ef- 
forts make  certain  a  victory  at  the  peace  table. 
France  and  Great  Britain  know  better  than  we 
how  the  Prussian  monster  can  be  made  harmless 
for  all  time,  and  so  ion^  as  these  Powers  remain 
tnie  to  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  war,  we 
can  safely  depend  upon  them  for  leadership  In  the 
Urms  of  settlement. 


A  New  Kind  of  Middle  Europe 

THE  ultimatum  which  Austria  sent  to  Ser- 
bia four  years  ago  had  its  appropriate 
sequel  recently  at  Independence  Hall  In 

Philadelphia.  Austria's  ultimatum  was  merely 
a  dtmand  upon  the  little  Balkan  nation  that  she 
sunender  her  national  integrity  and  prepare  for 
2bM;rption  in  the  new  Middle  Europe.  The  fate 
*nich  in  previous  centuries  had  befallen  Bohemia, 
Slavonia,  and  other  annihilated  nationalities  had 
now  been  pfepared  for  Serbia  and  those  other  na- 
ti'»ns  that  blocked  the  Germanic  road  to  the  .Med- 
iterranean and  the  East.  On  the  ruins  of  these 
pwples  a  new  Germanic  Empire  was  to  rise,  an 


Empire  which  was  destined  nut  onl\  tu  revive  the 
territorial  greatness  of  Rome,  but  which  was  like- 
wise to  furnish  the  means  of  destroying  demo- 
cratic institutions  everywhere,  The  Serbian  Ulti» 
matum  was  really  a  challenge  to  our  own  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Americans  did  not  see 
this  then ;  it  took  us  three  years  to  grasp  this  pdnt 
in  its  full  significance;  now,  however,  the  relation 
of  the  two  events  is  entirely  clear. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  symbolic  ceremony 
at  Philadelphia  means  so  much  for  the  future  of 
mankind.  Representatives  of  all  the  oppressed 
races  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  Czecho- 
sbvaks,  Rumanians.  Poles,  Italians,  and  Jugoslavs 
met  around  the  same  table  at  which  Jeffmoit, 
Adams,  Madison,  Franklin,  and  their  associates 
came  together  one  hundred  and  forty-two  years 
ago.  Mr.  Thomas  JVIasaryk,  President  of  the  Mid- 
European  Union,  sat  in  the  chair  which  Gc<:)rge 
Washington  occupied  during  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787.  One  by  one  the  representa- 
tives of  these  peoples  stepped  up  to  the  table  and 
signed  a  declaration,  the  cardinal  point  of  which 
was  that  "all  governments  derive  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  Yet  in  one 
important  detail  the  position  of  these  Mid- 
European  peoples  differed  from  that  of  our  ances- 
tors who  made  their  declaration  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  ago.  Hancock,  Franklin,  and  Jefferson 
were  merel\'  the  leaders  of  what  was  then  a  forlorn 
hope;  they  came  as  rebels  a^^-ainst  the  most  power- 
ful government  of  tlie  time,  a  little  group  of  pa- 
triots who  still  had  seven  years  of  weary  war  ahead 
of  them.  But  the  representatives  of  these  new 
nationalities  met  when  their  cause  was  already 
won.  At  the  very  moment  that  they  were  sign- 
ing their  declaration,  the  Bohemians  were  already 
in  control  of  Prague  and  the  Serbian  armies  were 
sweeping  rapidly  toward  the  Austrian  frontier; 
the  new  liberty  bell,  which  they  had  fashktned  in 
imitation  of  our  own  historic  relic,  not  only  ran^^  in 
a  new  group  of  nations  but  also  tolled  the  dirge  of 
the  once  mighty  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 

And  so  Emerson's  saying  that  the  embattled 
farmers  at  Concord  "fired  a  shot  heard  'round  the 
world  "  is  no  longer  a  figure  of  speech,  for  it  now 
represents  a  literal  fact.  And  now  the  world  has 
its  "  .Mittel  Europa,"  but  built  on  radically  differ- 
ent lines  from  those  planned  by  the  spectacled 
German  professors  and  adopted  as  a  policy  by  the 
militarists  of  Potsdam.  It  will  be  a  Mid-Europe 
not  of  imprisoned  peoples,  looked  upon  by  t  hei  r  mas- 
ters  as  cxistinp;  only  to  furnish  the  soldiers  for  new 
wars  or  the  laborers  for  the  commercial  conquest 
of  the  world,  but  of  free,  liberty-loving,  indepen- 
dent nations.  The  ultimatum  which  Austria  pre- 
sented to  Serbia  and  to  the  democratic  world  has 
been  accepted  as  a  challenge,  with  the  TjjiSWlUhjiGooglE 
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Austria  is  no  more  and  that  several  new  nations, 
with  a  joint  population  of  50,000,000,  have  sud- 
denly come  to  life*  bftsing  their  political  institu- 
tions on  the  American  Dedantion  of  indepen- 
dence. 


Mr.  Wilson's  Theory  of  the  Presidential  Office 

IT  IS  perhapsnot  surprising  that  President  Wil- 
son"}  sudden  interference  in  the  CongressiotuU 
campaign  should  have  aroused  great  excite- 
ment and  indignation  in  the  ranks  of  those  who 
believe  in  the  strict  construction  of  the  (Constitu- 
tion, and  who  have  their  own  conception  of  Pres- 
idential dignity.  Yet  the  nctivc  p.^rticipation  of 
the  White  House  in  party  politics  has  an  interest 
and  an  importance  that  readies  far  beyond  the 
present  episode.  Mr.  Wilson's  detractors  insist 
that  none  of  his  predecessors  has  ever  so  boldly 
taken  the  stump  in  the  interest  of  party  politics. 
While  that  statement  is  probably  true,  this  fact, 
in  Mr.  Wilson's  opinion,  has  no  particular  bearing 
upon  the  situation.  For  Mr.  Wilson  came  to 
Wa^ington  with  his  own  conception  of  the  Pres- 
idential  office,  a  conception  which  differed  radically 
from  that  which  had  been  held  by  his  predecessors, 
and  from  the  first  he  has  insisted  on  performing 
its  functions  in  accordance  with  his  own  ideas. 

Mr.  Wilson's  entrance  into  the  White  House 
present^  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
in  our  political  history.  Never  before  had  we  had 
a  President,  aged  fifty-six,  who  had  definitely 
thought  out  his  principles  of  conduct  as  a  young 
man  of  twenty-five.  In  1882,  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  occupying  a  law  office  in  Atlanta,  and,  vhfle 
patiently  waiting  for  clients— who  did  not  assem- 
ble in  embarrassing  numbers — he  spent  his 
spare  time  writing  a  book  on  "Congressional  Gov- 
ernment." This  little  volume  contains  thetheofy 
of  executive  activity  which  explains  much 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  subsequent  potiticiJ  career,  and 
which,  above  all,  explains  his  recent  action  in 
taking  the  leadership  in  a  political  canvass  from 
the  part)  cinci  lains  and  assuming  it  himself.  Mr. 
Wilson  expressed  in  this  maiden  effort  at  author- 
ship his  conviction  that  the  American  system  of 
Constitutional  Government  was  extremely  weak 
in  that  it  made  no  adequate  provision  for  leader- 
ship. It  split  the  functions  of  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration into  two  parts,  the  legislative  and 
the  executive,  each  of  which  was  expected  to  act 
as  a  check  upon  the  other,  but  neither  of  which 
had  definite  supcriorit>'  over  its  associa*?.  In 
establishing  this  system  of  balances,  and  making 
no  provision  for  definite  responsibility,  the  Ameri- 
can system,  Mr.  Wilson  declared,  sinned  against 
commoni^sense  and  human  nature,  and  also  paved 
the  way  tor  corruption  in  government.  The  one 


thini:  that  was  apparent  was  that  there  mm  S 
leadership  in  all  the  activities  in  which  men  a> 
gage;  because  the  American  constitutional  systn 
made  no  provision  for  such  official  leadership,  ti? 
real  powers  of  government  had  passed  into  exir: 
constitutional  hands — into  those  of  "bosscx 
political  intriguers,  into  what.  KMlay.  he  wonli 
probahlv  call  "  invisible  government.  " 

it  was  Mr.  Wilson's  idea  then,  as  it  is  injii 
that  this  leadership  should  be  aboveboanf  k 
responsible,  and  that  it  should  be  assumed  l 
the  Executive.  The  Federal  and  stale  consr'.- 
tions  had  made  no  provision  for  political  par^a 
but  political  parties  had  developed,  and  .c?^ 
ment  in  the  United  States,  as  much  as  in  Engla* 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  party.  TbusiK 
governor  of  a  state,  or  the  President  of  the  Uiute: 
States,  was  really  a  dual  personality,  just  aihv 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain;  he  was  theht.^ 

administration  and  he  was  also  the  leader  d  k 
party.  Mr.  Wilson  played  both  these.  rMesi! 
Governor  of  New  Jersey.  There  he  even  ente^ 
the  party  caucus — something  no  governor  k 
ever  been  known  to  do— and  discussed  party 
tions  as  the  head  of  his  organization.  This  »i 
the  new  conception  of  the  Presidential  office 
Mr.  Wilson  brought  to  Washington.  For  i. 
these  six  >  ears  he  has  served  both  as  President  11 
as  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  party.  His 
ity  in  holding  his  forces  together  and  in  wieUin 
them  as  a  unit  in  matters  of  l^^lation,  has  ca 
tainly  been  .t  masterpiece  of  its  kind.  In  steppi' 
down  from  the  Presidential  throne,  and  addressisi 
the  Nation  in  the  mterest  of  party  candidates.  .Mi 
\kniaon  is  merely  carrying  out  once  more  what  h 
regards  as  his  responsibility  as  party  leader.  H 
is  illustrating  once  more  that  conception  erf  t\ 
Executive  which  he  has  advocated  for  thirty-&i 
\'mr?  Whatever  may  hv  thmight  of  the  ■wi^J^'" 
or  the  good  taste  of  his  recent  action,  at  least 
Piesideiit  must  be  given  credit  for  consiacoc^'  i 
his  inteipretation  of  his  office. 


The  Rights  of  Schleswig-Holsteui 

MOST  Americans  will  s'/mp.Tthize  with  " 
plea  which  American  Danes  are  now  mn 
ing  for  the  reunion  of  certain  parts  < 
Schleswig-Holstein  with  Denmark.  Up  to  t: 
pre'^ent  time  the  nationalistic  aspirations  of  Tht 
denationalized  Danes  have  received  little  aite 
tion;  for  a  worid  which  has  been  busy  discussii 
the  return  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France,  of  t 
Trentino  and  Trieste  to  Italy,  and  which  h 
pledged  itself  to  an  independent  Polaiki  and 
slavia,  has  manifested  little  interest  in  those  pro 
inces  which  Prussia  seized  from  Denmark 
1866.   Yet  there  is  no  reason  for  such  4iscrin 
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ation,  for  the  story  of  Schleswig-Hokroin  repeat? 
1  all  Its  details  that  of  the  other  ravished  coun- 
ries.  In  reality  this  world  war  did  not  start  in 
914,  but  in  1864,  when  the  armies  of  Prussia  and 
lUStiia  crossed  the  Danish  frontier,  fought  a  war 
lat  lasted  nine  months,  and  succeeded,  by  their 
normous  numerical  superiority,  in  reducing  the 
Danish  Kingdom  to  such  a  state  of  helplessness 
lat  its  partiiion  necessarily  followed.  Prussia 
ad  only  one  puipoae  and  one  justification  for 
lis  Danish  war.  Under  Bismarck  she  had 
::vis^  her  plan  of  fonning  a  new  German  Empire 
tth  the  Hoheniollems  as  Kaisers,  and  for  this 
mpire  it  was  essential  that  she  should  lay  the 
fginnlngs  of  German  sea  power.  For  the  pro- 
>sed  German  navy  and  German  mercantile 
arine  the  harhor  of  Kid  was  almost  indispen- 
hle.    In  accordance  v.-ith  the  Prussian  principle 

seizing  what  she  de&ired,  and  trumping  up  a 
ar  for  that  purpose.  Prussia  and  Austria 
-iated  these  two  great  Danish  duchies.  Ont  of 
le  greatest  historic  mistakes  of  Great  Britain  was 
»  sit  by  while  this  initial  act  of  international 
ghwaymanship  wascarried  throttgh;andJndced, 
le  whole  world,  in  the  last  four  years,  has  expi- 
cd  its  crime  of  not  interfering  then. 
Bismarck  used  to  say  that  he  was  one  of  the 
/o  or  three  living  people  who  understood  the 
hIeswig-Holstein  question.  But  that  was  be- 
use  Bismarck  regarded  the  problem  merely  as 
le  of  rival  dynastic  claims,  of  treaties  and  com- 
icts  and  diplomatic  entanglements  extending 
'er  several  centuries.  I  he  peace  conferees,  who 
ill  brush  aside  all  this  accumulated  lumber,  and 
ew  this,  as  well  as  all  problems,  merely  from  the 
andpoint  of  justice  and  racial  aspirations,  will 
id  that  the  problem  is  not  such  a  difficult  one. 

least  out  of  all  the  complications  one  fact 
inds  forth  sufficient!)'  clear.  If  we  draw  a 
le  from  Flensburg  ^uthwesterly  to  the  island 
Nordstrand.  we  shall  have  a  conaderable  area, 
out  sixty  miles  long  by  forty  w  idi  which  con- 
ins  a  population  of  almost  148,000  people  now 
rorporated  in  the  German  Empire.  Of  these 
9,000  speak  no  langw^  but  Danish;  they  re- 
rd  themselves  as  Danes  and  their  one  national 
1  bit  ion  is  to  be  restored  to  the  Denmark  from 
tich  they  were  wrenched  fifty  years  ago.  Their 
lim  to  reunion  with  Denmark  is  so  undisputed 
at  Germany  herself  has  recognized  it.  The 
:aty  of  1866,  which  closed  the  Prussian*Danish 
ar,  provided  that  the  people  of  northern  Schles- 
g  should  h.ive  the  right  to  decide  hv  3  public 
te  whether  their  country  should  again  be  re- 
ited  to  Denmark.  But  when  Germany  de* 
ited  France  in  1870-71.  and  became  thi^  rrt  ntest 
litary  power  in  Europe,  she  refused  to  permit 
:h  a  plebiscite  to  take  ptace*  the  result  behig 


that  this  provision  in  the  treaty  has  remained  a 
dead  letter  up  to  the  present  time.  Instead  Ger- 
many has  applied  in  northern  Schleswig  all  those 

processes  of  Germanization  which  she  has  used  so 
ruthlessly  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  in  Poland,  and  in 
other  subjected  lands.  She  has  attempted  to 
upraot  the  Danish  language,  even  going  so  far  as 
to  prohibit  Amundsen,  the  discoverer  of  the  South 
Pole,  from  lecturing  in  Schleswig  in  his  own 
language;  she  has  followed  her  Polish  policy  of 
buying  up  the  farms  of  Danes  and  restttling 
them  with  Germans,  and,  in  a  word,  Germany  in 
ScMeswig,  just  as  in  her  other  captive  provinces, 
has  simply  been  Germany.  And  this  policy  has 
been  just  as  successful  in  Schleswig  as  in  Alsace 
and  Poland — that  is,  the  Danes  in  this  province 
are  more  Danish  than  the  Danes  of  Denmark. 

The  Sch!e-\vi-  Hnlstein  question  involves  more 
than  northern  Schleswig.  but  at  least  one  point 
is  clear  enough  even  n9w.  Certainty  Germany 
should  be  compelled  to  carry  out  the  provision 
of  the  treaty  to  which  William  I  pledf^ed  his 
royai  oath  in  1866,  swearmg  in  ihe  name  of  the 
triune  God,"  which  provision  stipulated  that 
the  people  of  northern  Schleswig  should  them- 
selves decide  their  nationality. 


England  and  the  German  Colontes 

AMF.RICANS  everywhere  will  sympathize 
Za  with  Mr.  Balfour's  declaration  that  under 
1  \.  no  circumstances  should  Germany's  col- 
onies be  returned.  The  British  statesman  made 
this  announcement  at  a  luficheon  of  the  New 
Zealand  and  Australian  Club  in  London,  a  place 
that  gave  a  particular  significance  to  his  words. 
For  the  question  of  the  German  colonies  is  one 
that  concerns  almost  exclusively  the  domink>ns 
of  the  British  Fmpirc  in  Africa  and  Australasia. 
I  he  sons  of  these  great  and  self-governing  com- 
mon-wealths have  fought  with  almost  unperaNeied 
heroism  in  this  war.  They  have  been  fighting 
not  only  as  citizens  of  the  British  Empire;  they 
have  been  fighting  for  the  permanence  of  the  free 
institutions  under  which  t fit  >  live.  South  Africa, 
the  Cape,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia  wish  to 
work  out  their  great  future  in  security  and  peace, 
and  for  this  reason  they  insist  that  they  shall  have 
no  peopU  <  nc:ir  by  whose  very  presence  con- 
stitutes a  perpetual  military  threat.  These  coun- 
tries do  not  object  to  having  French  or  Belgians 
or  Dutch  or  Americans  as  next-door  neighbors, 
but  f  hev  do  not  propose  to  live  under  the  constant 
menace  of  German  aggression. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  South  Africa  will  make 
thi  p:i^iTi"n  sufficiently  clear  The  Union  nt 
South  Africa,  a  sell-goveming  community  which 
bears  about  the  same  lelatkm  to  the  BitiighiJ&niHay  Google 
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pirc  as  does  Canada,  occupit";  a  position  which  is 
bordered  on  one  side  by  German  Southwe&t  and 
on  another  by  German.East  Africa.  If  we  wish 
properly  to  appreciate  the  position  of  this  great 
iiberty4oving  commonwealth,  let  us  imagine, 
that*  before  the  war  began,  the  German  Empire 
had  in  her  possession  Mexico  on  the  south  and 
Canada  on  the  north  and  then  let  us  suppose 
that  we  had  organized  large  armies  and  had 
driven  the  Gennans  out  of  both  these  territories. 
Under  these  circumstances  would  Americans  sub- 
mit patiently  to  any  suggestion  that  these  coun- 
tries be  returned  to  Germany?  Of  course,  the 
determining  consideration  is  that  the  national 
purposes  of  Germany  have  been  purely  milita- 
ristic, that  she  has  held  land  only  as  a  vantage 
point  from  which  she  could  make  war,  that  she  has 
never  colonized  in  the  real  sense  of  the  tefni»  and 
that,  infact.  the  formation  of  great  self-governing 
countries  in  the  outlying  world  is  a  national 
enterprise  in  which  she  has  never  engaged.  Two 
and  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  naviga- 
tors brought  within  the  European  vision  these 
great  and  unoccupied  lands  beyond  the  seas, 
the  venturesome  pioneering  nations,  England, 
Fr:^nce  Holland,  and  Spain,  set  forth  and  estab« 
lished  the  great  colonies  and  the  great  free  nations 
of  theiWest  and  the  East.  In  this  enterprise, 
the  greatest  that  the  European  world  had  ever 
engaged  in,  Germany  played  practically  no  part, 
and  this  historic  fact  in  itself  shows  that  she  has 
no  gift  for  colonization.  Her  unsuccessfid  attempts 
in  recent  years  to  establish  colonies  in  South 
Africa  and  elsewhere  Itave  abundantly  illustrated 
the  same  point. 

**  Free,  open-minded,  and  absolutely  impartial 
adjustment  of  all  colonial  claims,"  reads  No.  5 
of  President  Wilson's  fourteen  terms  of  peace, 
"based  upon  a  strict  observance  cS  the  principle 
that,  in  determining  such  questions  of  sover- 
eignty, the  interest  of  the  population  concerned 
must  have  equal  weight  with  the  equitable  claims 
of  the  govenonent  whose  title  b  to  be  deter- 
mined."  That  certainly  forms  a  satisfactory 
basis  for  the  disposition  of  the  German  colonies, 
for  any  consideration  of  the  "interest  of  the 
popubtions"  wiU  immediately  remove  them  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  Potsdam.  The  practised 
hand  that  has  done  such  effectual  work  on  the 
civilian  populations  (A  Belgium,  France.  Serbia, 
and  Poland  served  its  apprenticeship  on  the 
Hereros  of  South  Africa  The  spirit  with  hich 
the  Germans  met  the  Herero  rebellion,  in  1904. 
b  weU  pictuied  in  the  prociamatioA  which  Gen- 
eral von  TiDtha  issued  on  that  occasion:  "  With- 
in the  German  frontier  every  Herero,  with  or  with- 
out ntle,  with  or  without  cattle,  will  be  shot,  i 
will  not  take  over  any  inoie  women  and  children.  '* 


The  number  of  natives  exterminated  in  this^D 
is  usually  placed  at  20,000  or  30,00a  If  \k 
rights  of  such  peoples  as  Germany's  imtnfcRMi 
band  has  left  are  to  be  regarded  in  arrargini 
for  the  future  of  this  country,  it  is  evtdemUuil 
it  will  not  be  restored  to  Germany. 


A  I  ribute  to  England's  War  Effort 

THE  National  Committee  of  Patriotic S«if- 
ties  has  appropriatel  v  set  aside  Decemtw 
7th  as  the  day  in  which  a  tribute  shall  b( 
paid  to  En^nd  for  the  part  she  has  played  ic 
the  war.    Let  us  keep  in  mind  a  few  illuininat:n>  | 
statistics  about  England's  effort.  At  thepresau  1 
moment  she  has  seven  mittion  men  under  xms.  > 
in  her  naval  and  military  forces.  She  has  fou^ 
eight  distinct  military  campaigns— in  Frmt 
Flanders,  Italy,  the  Balkans,  Palestine,  Mesc^x» 
tarn ia,  Egypt;  and  on  the  Afghan  border.  Sbelw 
iippHcd  50 percent. ofthecoal for  the  railwaysa.Td 
munition  factories  of  France,  and  her  ships  bv* 
carried  60  per  cent,  of  the  cereals  that  havefri 
the  armies  and  civilian  population  of  France. 
France  is  now  using  1,000,000  tons  of  Bnb'i 
shipping  and  Italy  half  a  million  tons,  whikii 
is  a  faimliar  fact  that  British  tonnage  hutniH- 
ported  60  per  cent,  of  the  soldiers  we  have  sent 
to  Europe.    Since  the  beginning  of  the  «2r 
England  has  carried  24,000,000  tons  of  stors 
for  the  Allies;  her  factories  have  made  w»lt 
60,000,000   boots   and    more   than  2000m 
respirators  for  the  Italian  army.    A\  preseni 
1,000,000  men  are  engaged  in  industrial 
for  the  Admi  ralty,  1 ,  $00,000  are  engaged  in  mun^ 
tion  work.  260,000  are  en^'ni'ed  exclusivel}  m 
iiidustrial  work  for  the  Allies  and  375,000  i« 
digging  coal.   England  has  had  to  sell  practioBi 
all  her  foreign  securities,  she  has  completfl) 
dislocated  her  trade,  and  she  stands  in  daniW 
of  losing  to  the  United  States  a  larger  part  of  li* 
carrying  traflic  which  she  held  bdfore  the  «tf 
It  is  not  necessar>'  to  catalogue  her  achieverrfiTs 
on  the  field  of  b.ittle  or  the  work  of  her  navy 
in  keeping  the  Germans  landlocked.  The  simplt 
fact  is  that  Great  Britain  has  staked  her  whole 
economic  life  on  this  war  and  that  she  willemerat 
from  it  in  an  enormously  weakened  condition- 
We  can  therefore  pause  long  enough  from  ^ 
exciting  events  that  are  taking  place  to  pay  ^ 
tribute  to  England's  effort. 

Practically  No  Graft  in  Airplane  Work 

MR.  HUGHES  has  many  times  desentJi 
well  of  his  country,  and  probabl>  nev«ti 
more  than  in  his  aircraft  report,  adoc* 
meni  which  reveals  at  his  best  Mr.  Hughes's 
terl)  power  |o  assemble  a^d  a^lyzs  (agfe** 
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sense  of  justice  and  impartiality  and  his  talent  for 
Iticid  ami  persuasive  statement.  Probably  the 
sensation  which  most  Americans  experienced 
after  reading  this  report  was  one  of  extreme  relief. 
There  has  been  a  t-encral  apprehension  that  these 
aircraft  disclosures  would  provide  the  great  finan- 
cial scandal  of  the  war.  The  Senate  Committee 
had  prepared  us  for  the  revelation  that  not  far 
from  S640.ooo.cxx)  had  been  wasted  or  "stolen" 
in  the  lir^t  >ear.  while  Mr.  Borglum's  famous  "in- 
vestigation "  had  placed  the  figure  at  an  even  '*  bil- 
lion. "  But  ^\  r  !  lughes's  report  shows  the  nation 
that,  in  the  sense  of  peculation  or  graft,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  "aircraft  scandal."  The  charges 
that  a  billion  dollars  had  been  "stolen"  were  cir- 
culated in  the  early  part  of  1918,  yet  Mr,  Hughes 
shows  that,  in  the  first  hscal  year,  ending  July  i, 
1918.  only  $135,000^  had  been  spent.  It  is 
evidently  impossible  to  "steal"  a  billion  dollars, 
or  even  to  waste  ?6co  ooo.coo,  in  the  course  of 
spendmg  $155,000,000.  That  large  sums  were 
unwisely  spent,  that  general  demoralization  pre- 
vailed in  the  Aircraft  Board,  that  man\  grossl\' 
incompetent  men  were  entrusted  with  important 
work,  Mr.  Hughes  makes  suflTiciently  clear,  yet  he 
idso  shows  that  we  obtained  certain  results  from 
our  first  year's  expenditures  Mr  I  lurches  finds 
no  facts  warranting  criminal  prosecutions  against 
any  members  of  the  Aircraft  Production  Board, 
though  he  does  betray  his  regret  that  there  is  no 
statute  that  would  cover  the  case  of  Col.  E.  A. 
Deeds,  a  man  who  unquestionably  used  his  public 
position  in  a  way  to  benefit  his  former  business 
associates  in  Dayton.  Mr.  Hughes  properls'  rec- 
ommends Co!.  Deeds  for  court-martial,  and  sug- 
gests that  three  minor  otlicers  in  the  Signal 
Corps  be  proceeded  against  under  the  criminal 
statutes. 

Thus  there  is  no  great  financial  scandal  involved 
in  the  aircrtft  work ;  despite  this  the  record  which 
Mr.  Hughes  disclo^s  is  one  of  which  the  nation 
cannot  be  proud.  In  manufacturing  airplanes 
our  war  efforts  show  in  their  least  creditable  light. 
Up  to  October  of  this  year,  the  United  States  had 
not  sent  a  single  pursuit  or  battle  plane  to  the  Eu- 
opean  field.  To  a  larpe  extent  this  was  probably 
unavoidable;  we  all  made  the  mistake  of  talking 
too  extravagantly  about  our  aircraft  work  and 
holding  constantly  up  to  the  American  imagina- 
tion a  picture  of  several  hundred  miles  on  the 
Western  Front  practically  darkened  by  a  perpetual 
cloud  <rf  American  planes.  The  fact  that,  at  no 
time,  have  the  combined  armies  of  the  Centm! 
Powers  and  the  Entente  had  more  than  10,000  in 
action,  shows  how  absurd  were  the  100,000  or 
50,000  or  25,000  that  Americans  were  expected  to 
turn  out  in  a  single  year.  Still  .Mr  Hughes  de- 
clares that  our  ^orts  were  vacillating  and  ineffi- 


cient, that  the  men  selected  for  the  work  proved 
unequal  to  it,  that  money  was  wasted,  that  plans 
were  constantly  changed  over  night;  thus  it  is 
quite  apparent  that,  granting  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  task,  the  results  were  most  unsatisfactory. 
i4e  criticises  the  untruthful  statements  issued  by 
the  War  Department,  and  makes  a  particular 
point  of  the  pro-German  influences  at  work  in  cer- 
tain factories,  especially  at  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany, of  Detroit.  That  a  Ford  employee,  who 
had  "reviled  and  even  threatened  the  President," 
and  who  had  been  fined  ^300  in  the  criminal  courts 
for  this  offense,  should  have  been  reinstated  in  his 
job.  and  that  the  drafting  department  of  the  Ford 
G)mpany,  which  had  charge  of  the  drafting  work 
on  Liberty  xMotors,  should  have  been  presided 
over  by  a  pro-German  named  Emde,  who  made 
no  attempt  to  conceal  his  devotion  to  the  Kaiser, 
are  ciroimstances  that  Mr.  Hughes  properly  con- 
demns. • 

I  his  report,  in  passing  final  judgment  upon  one 
of  the  most  contentious  subjects  of  the  war,  the 
Liberty  Motor,  has  done  another  important  ser- 
vice. We  now  learn  that  this  much  discussed 
Libert)'  Motor  has  been  a  great  success,  that  it  is 
the  best  in  existence  for  observation  and  bombing 
planes,  though  it  is  too  heavy  for  the  lighter  type 
of  aircraft  used  for  pursuit  and  fighting,  the 
Allies,  by  Mtlering  Liberty  Motors  by  the  thou- 
sands, have  evidenced  their  opinion  in  the  most 
practical  way. 


Our  National  income  Now  ;^6o,ooo,o(X),ooo 

• 

Tl  1 E  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
has  prepared  a  pamphlet  which  shows  how 
America's  contribution  to  the  fifth  year  of 
the warmay  be  cc  jitablv  shared  by  her  23,500,000 
families.  The  figures  and  chart  on  the  following 
page  show  the  percentage  of  taxes  which  families 
of  various  incomes  will  pay,  together  with  the 
Trust  Company's  estimate  of  the  percentage  that 
should  go  into  Liberty  Bonds  and  be  contributed 
to  war  charities. 

The  chart  indicates  that  the  largest  Liberty 
Bond  purchases  should  be  from  families  with  in- 
comes of  ^10,000  to  1^50,000.  On  income;*  above 
that,  taxes  take  from  a  fourth  to  nearly  three 
fourths  of  the  total. 

But  it  is  on  the  2 1  ,^75.000  families  with  incomes 
up  to  §2,000  that  we  have  depended  for  financing 
the  war.  They  receive  four  fifths  of  the  total  in- 
comeof  the  country  accordingto  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company 's  figures ;  they  pay  no  income  tax  (except 
in  cases  of  individuals  without  dependents  where 
the  exemption  is  only  $1,000),  and  by  employing 
little  more  than  one  tenth  of  their  income  in  huv- 
ing  Liberty  Bonds,  they  can  contribute  ncari^ 
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Percentage  of  Specified  Annual  Incomes  Contr^table  to  Taxes, 
Liberty  Bonds,  and  ^ar  Charity 
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half  of  the  cost  of  the  war  which  is  to  be  met  by 
individuals. 

According  to  these  latest  figures,  the  total  in- 
come of  the  country  is  now  S(x).ocxi.«io,ooo.  This 
is  a  figure  used  by  the  Government  in  drafting  tax 
measures,  and  when  the  increased  value  of  the  na- 
tion's prmlucts  is  taken  into  consideration,  it 
must  be  considered  conservative.    It  represents  a 


doubling  of  our  national  income  from  the  besl 
estimates  of  1910.  Of  this.  $52,850,000,000  s 
received  by  individuals,  and  $7. 1 50.000,000  is  tnt 
net  income  of  corporations  after  they  have  paw 
about  three  billions  in  dividends.  To  meet  our 
$24000,000.000  war  budget  for  this  fiscal  yeaf. 
the  Bankers  Trust  estimates  that  individuals 
should  contribute  $9,342,769,000.  or  an  avera? 
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of  i8  per  cent,  of  their  income;  corporations 
S6^,ooo,  or  85  per  cent,  of  theirs;  that  banks 
sfKNtfd  carry  $3,157,231,000  by  puichase  of  Gov- 
ernment securities  or  loans  thereon,  and  tndir^ 
taxes  should  bring  in  $3,500  000  000.  Families 
wiih  incomes  up  to  ^2.000,  by  paying  their  share 
>  of  the  indirect  taxes  and  buying  Liberty  Bonds 
with  one  tenth  of  their  incomes,  will  provide 
nearly  l4,50o«ooo,ooo  of  the  total  cost. 


Fur  Laiveriai  Membership  in  the  Red  Cross 

AT  THE  presoit  time  there  are  22,000,000 
l\  members  of  the  Red  Cross  and  8,000,000 
r\  school  children  in  the  school  auxiliaries. 

Large  a?  th.it  membership  is,  there  are  still  not  far 
from  70,000,000  Americans  outside  the  ranks. 
The  Red  Cross  Christmas  Roll  Call  is  intended  to 

reach  all  these  pec^te.  In  the  week  from  Decem- 
ber Jbih  to  £>ecember  23d,  practically  every  person 
in  the  United  States  will  be  asked  to  enroll  in  this 
orginization.  Its  managers  aim  at  a  goal  no  less 
ambitio"^  Than  uni%-ersjl  membership.  The  na- 
tion should  respond  to  this  invitation.  No  human 
cffitm  touches  us  all  mote  intimately  than  this; 
none  has  %rved  more  efficiently  in  war  and  none 
will  have  more  important  and  healing  work  to  do 
in  peace.  Any  American  man  or  woman,  and  any 
American  child  of  understanding  years,  who  does 
not  join  in  this  movement  to  make  the  American 
Red  Cross  unanimous  misse<^  an  opportunity  not 
only  to  help  in  the  most  beautiful  side  of  war,  but 
a  chance  for  self  education  in  the  American  spirit 
of  sacrifice  and  cobperation. 


What  it  Costs  to  Free  a  Town  of  Malaria 

PUBLIC  health  is  purchasable,"  reads  an 
aphorism  that  has  beornie  popular  in 
recent  years.  "Within  reasonable  Ihnits 
a  community  can  deterfnine  its  own  death  rate." 
The  United  States  ffealth  Service,  in  cooperation 
with  the  International  Health  Board,  has  just 
practieally  demonstrated  what  it  costs  to  free 
a  community  of  malaria.  These  two  organiza- 
tions selected  the  town  of  Crossei,  Ark., 
a  community  of  2,029  inhabitants,  who  live,  for 
the  most  part,  upon  the  basic  industry  of  lumber- 
'"K  Conditions  of  swamp  and  moisture  have 
made  this  locality  a  particularly  favorable  spot 
for  breeding  the  mosquitoes  which  transmit  ma- 
laria. So  extensively  has  this  disease  raged  in 
this  town  that  it  engages  60  per  cent,  of  all  the 
tin»e  of  the  local  physKians.  Here,  then,  was  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  test  the  efHouy  of  modem 
methods  of  fighting  the  disease.  The  experts  de- 
tailed on  this  work  directed  their  attention  to- 
wani  extirpating  the  Anopheles  mosquito.  The 


usual  methods  of  clearing,  draining,  fillinr  .ind 
the  application  oil  and  larvacides  were  used  on 
a  generous  scale.  The  net  result  was  a  reduction 
of  malaria,  for  the  season  when  thb  disease  is 
especially  prevalent,  of  82.07  P«>"  cent.,  the 
figures  being  based  upon  the  reported  visits  of 
physicians.  In  other  words,  malaria  has  been 
practically  extinguished  in  this  community.  The 
cost  of  these  remedial  measures  was  §2,506.40 
or  fi.23}  for  every  resident  in  the  town.  The 
increase  in  enonomic  efficiency,  to  say  nothing  of 
general  comfort  and  enjoymoM  of  life»  is  simply 
incalculable. 

The  value  of  such  work  as  that  in  Crosset  is 
that  it  points  the  way  to  all  omimunities  that 
suffer  on  a  similar  scale.  Any  town  that  submits 
to  malana  now  kxvows  that  the  appropriation  of 
a  few  thousand  dollars  will  rid  their  people  of  this 
enervating  disease  and  the  problem  is  thus  re- 
duced to  the  very  practical  one  nf  dollars  and 
cents.  Any  city  or  village  tliat  persists  in  endur- 
ing such  a  nuisance  as  this  simply  sins  against 
The  Hcht.  The  cost  of  mnlarin  is  enormous;  the 
cost  of  destroying  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
small;  and  is  it  conceivable*  when  such  facts  as 
this  receive  general  circulation,  that  any  place 
will  listlessly  submit  to  an  evil  so  easily  ranoved? 


Civic  Tidiness 

AT  TIMES  it  has  almost  seemed  as  though 
/A  there  were  a  conspiracy  uf  householders 
I  m.  and  business  establishments  in  American 
cities  to  keep  the  streets  and  pavements  in  n  con- 
dition of  continual  litter.  Vet  there  are  prohibi- 
tory laws  that  cover  practically  every  desecration 
that  takes  place.  In  the  teftfement  districts  of 
N^^^■  York  it  is  almost  the  established  custom  to 
place  waste  materials  and  garbage  in  bundles  and 
hurl  them  from  wimlows  into  the  streets.  This 
is  niegal.  The  law  also  stipulates  that  garbage 
cans  must  have  tight-fitting  covers,  that  garbage 
and  ashes  must  not  be  mixed  and  that  refuse  must 
not  be  filled  within  four  inches  of  the  top.  But 
the  population  evidently  regards  these  as  mere 
technicalities — in  all  probability  it  does  not  know 
that  such  an  ordinance  exists.  The  Street  Clean- 
ing Department  is  commonly  criticised  for  the 
dirty  condition  nf  the  streets,  but  not  always 
with  justice.  The  law  requires  that  householders 
and  others  must  dean  the  sictewalks  before  dj^t 
in  the  morning,  sweeping  the  refuse  into  the  high- 
way, and  the  Street  Cleaning  Department  comes 
along  after  eight  o'clock  to  clean  up  this  debris. 
But  the  streets  are  constantly  littered  because  the 
populace  pavs  no  attention  to  this  law,  and  too 
commonly  does  its  sweeping  after  the  depart- 
ment's "white  wings"  have  passed  on,  to  neyCoogle 
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fields  of  labor.  In  a  thousand  other  ways  the 
Streets  are  unnecessarily  littered,  and  this  is  a 
civic  crime  not  peculiar  to  New  York,  for  it  rages 
almost  unchecked  in  all  American  cities. 

It  is,  therefore,  comforting  to  record  that  the 
New  York  JVlerchants'  Association  has  taken  the 
matter  in  hand  and  is  making  progress.  It  has 
blocked  out  a  section  of  the  citv  and  has  enlisted 
iiigh  school  children  in  the  anti-litter  crusade. 
Certain  boys  and  girls,  known  as  Block  Captains, 
now  keep  daily  watch  of  their  assigned  areas 
Whenever  the  Block  Captain  sees  a  bundle  of  re- 
fuse emerging  from  an  apartment  window  she — it 
is  usually  a  girl — visits  the  apartment,  reasons 
with  the  housewife  and  not  infrequently  makes 
a  convert.  Any  citizen  who  throws  a  banana 
peel  on  the  sidewalk,  tosses  a  cigarette  *'butt" 
into  the  highway,  or  hurls  a  newspaper  to  the  four 
winds,  is  more  than  likely  to  be  asked  for  an  ex- 
plaiution.  The  police  have  become  interested, 
and  their  methods  are  not  exclusively  argumenta- 
tive.  The  consequence  is  that  the  parts  of  the 
city  in  which  the  experimental  work  has  been  done 
are  much  freer  than  ever  before  of  fruit  skins, 
bottles,  broken  glass,  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
cast-off  clothing.  In  the  last  year  at  least  50,000 
people  have  been  admonished.  Civic  cleanliness, 
like  personal  cleanliness,  is  an  instinct  or  a  habit, 
and  probably  has  to  develop  as  part  of  the  general 
process  nf  civilization,  but  such  missionary  efforts 
as  these  will  inevitably  have  their  effect  in  the 
education  of  the  masses. 


The  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 

SI  X  and  a  half  billion  dollars  in  three  months! 
Never  bcfoie  has  any  people  subscribed 
that  amount  of  money  at  one  time  for  any 
purpose.  Only  five  months  before,  these  same 
people  had  taken  more  than  four  billiun  of  the 
Third  l  iberty  Loan.  Only  six  months  before  that 
they  had  taken  nearly  four  billion  of  the  Second 
Loan,  and  only  five  months  before  that  they  had 
started  meeting  their  share  of  the  cost  of  the  war 
by  oversubscribinjj  the  first  two  billion  dollar 
kan.  To  these  htmd  purchases  there  was  added 
by  the  end  of  October  approximately  a  billion 
and  a  quarter  of  war  savings  stamps  and  certifi- 
cates. A  total  of  517,735.000,000  since  we  en- 
tered the  war  twenty  months  ago!  Before  the 
war,  the  American  people  used  to  absorb  about 
f*'o  billion  dollars'  worth  fjf  new  securities  a  year. 

I  be  nearest  approach  to  the  achievement  of  the 
Fcpuith  Liberty  Loan  was  Great  Britain's  Third 
War  lM3n.  brought  out  early  in  1917.  That 
raived  a  little  less  than  five  billion  dollars  of  new 

Since  the  Third  War  Loan  Great  Britain  has 


adopted  the  policy  of  continuous  ofTerinj;  li : 
National  War  Bonds,  and  by  the  end  of  Octott- 
this  year  approximate!}  six  billion  dollars'  worth 
<^f  these  had  been  sold.  British  War  Savina 
Certificates  sold  up  to  that  time  were  about 
987$  .000.000.  The  total  of  securities  taken  1^ 
the  British  people  since  they  entered  thewaris* 
roughly  $16,330,000,000.  This  is  exclusive  d 
^5.200.000,000  British  treasury  bills,  which,  hke 
our  treasury  certificates,  are  largdy  taken  by  thr 
banks. 

With  twice  the  national  wealth  of  Great  Britain 
and  more  than  four  times  her  national  income,  tkr; 
is  every  reason  why  our  people  should  do  betieriD 
buying  bonds.  Havini^  come  into  the  warnejHv 
three  years  after  the  other,  it  was  also  proper  ikai 
we,  as  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  slmdii 
shoulder  some  of  their  financial  burden.  This  *t 
have  done  by  granting  as  credits  to  the  Afe 
about  seven  billion  of  the  total  we  have  raised 

France's  largest  loan  was  one  of  fi.ioofiiBom 
in  the  fall  of  iQiq.  Her  total  loans  have  betrs 
about  seven  billions.  A  good  share  of  her  *ar 
cost  has  been  met  by  advances  from  the  Bank  of 
France,  based  on  Govemnwnt  notes  Ciennan)  s 
eighth  war  loan  was  reported  to  have  brought  the 
government  $3,690,000,000  and  Germany  s  i<>ul 
borrowings  are  around  twenty-one  billions^ 


Save  Your  Liberty  Bonds 

THIS  magarine  receives  letters  fronievHir 
part  of  the  United  States  from  readers 
who  wish  advice  concerning  the  invest- 
ment of  their  savings.  Lately,  in  some  of  the« 
letters,  have  appeared  such  statements  as;  "I 
have  invested  all  1  can  afford  in  Liberty  Bonils 
and  now  1  want  something  that  gives  a  better 
return/'  We  hope  all  those  who  feel  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  carry  more  Liberty  Bonds  »il 
read  the  speech  which  Secretary'  McAdoo  de- 
livered in  New  York  before  the  opening  of  tt« 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan  Campaign.  He  gave  gocA 
reasitns  why  every  true  American  should  buy 
all  the  Liberty  Bonds  he  could  pay  for  and  ke^: 
only  in  this  way  would  we  be  doing  our  duivl« 
"Pershing  and  our  heroes  in  France." 
wish  to  direct  our  readers'  attention  to  ths 
particular  paragraph  of  Mr.  McAdoo's  speei^ 
"Every  dollar  saved  now  and  invested  in 
Liberty  Bonds  will  be  vwwth  much  more  whes 
peace  comes  again.  Every  provident  man  a*" 
woman  in  the  United  Stales  may  ijnd  ther 
savings  worth  twice  as  much  in  purchasing  ptiiis 
after  the  war  as  now.  How  can  an\  one 
certainly  make  money  than  b>'  saving  it  no*, 
with  assurance  of  its  enormous  enhanceweif 
ui  value  when  normal  cqiiditio: 
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Mr.  McAdoo's  advice  is  sound,  and  it  is 
:ertafa  that  hdders  of  Liberty  Bonds  will  be 

hf  nneK  most  sure  of  enjn\  ing  the  full  benefit 
A  the  change  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
low  that  peace  has  come;  for  Liberty  Loan  bonds 
ire  the  nearest  thing  to  actual  money  that 
ixisls  to-day.  We  were  pleased  when  one 
reader,  for  whom  we  had  made  out  a  list  of 
iKurities  for  a  $10,000  investment,  and  who  had 
xnpbined  that  it  was  hard  to  stand  the  "loss" 
>n  his  Liberty  Bonds,  wrote  that,  "owing  to 
uncertainties  of  the  market  on  any  stocks,  I 
lave  made  up  my  mind  to  invest  all  surplus 
n  Govemment  securities,  1  know  they  are 
111  right." 


What  Taxes  Rich  Men  Pay  Here  and  in 
England 

WHEN  Americans  of  moderate  earn- 
ings pay  their  higher  income  tax 
this  year  they  will  have  at  least 
one  grain  of  comfort,  for  their  Allies  in  Great 
Bntain  are  paying  more  than  twice  as  much. 
Tlitv  will  have  the  additional  comfort  also  of 
knowing  that  their  richer  countrymen,  whose 
incomes  exceed  $750,000  a  year,  are  paying^ con- 
siderably more  than  those  who  have  siiriilar 
and  larger  income^  in  fireat  Britain  The 
British  tax  starts  on  mcomes  of  approximately 
f6;o  with  an  exemption  of  $12$  additional 
income  for  a  married  man  and  for  each  child 
under  sixteen,  provided  that  the  total  income 
iioes  not  exceed  $4,000,  The  exemption  limit 
here  is  not  changed  in  the  new  law;  it  is 
>till  $1,000  for  a  single  person;  $2,000  for  a 
iiarried  man,  and  $200  additional  for  each 
lependent. 

Below  is  a  comparison  between  our  new  tax 
rates  and  those  of  last  year,  and  the  approximate 
Sgures  for  the  British  tax  on  similar  incomes, 
fhe  rates  are  for  married  men  without  other 


dependents. 

INCOME 

MiWTAX 

OLD  TAX 

BMnSH  TAX 

$2.^oo. 

$30. 

$10. 

$210. 

$,000. 

180. 

80. 

750. 

10,000. 

845. 

6$6. 

2.250. 

?o,ooo. 

2.895. 

2,199. 

6.812. 

^.000. 

ii.495. 

8.277. 

20,937. 

\oafioo. 

>9.377- 

47.187- 

196,289. 

257.>^7 

t  ,000.000. 

647,095. 

487,809. 

3 19(^7  ■ 

iSXXifiOO. 

2.087,095. 

1,807,605. 

1 ,599,587. 

10X100,000. 

7.377.09s 

6,491,605. 

5.244,687 

These  taxes  apply  to  earned  incomes;  un- 
arned  incomes  below  $13,000  have  to  pay  a 
»itl  highter  tax  than  this  in  Great  Britain. 


By  paying  these  taxes,  the  American  people  will 
be  doing  their  share  to  raise  the  $8,000,000,000 

which  the  Government  wants  from  taxes. 
Ihese  individual  payments  are  expected  to 
bring  in  $1,483,185,000.  The  excess  profits 
and  war  profits  taxes  are  expected  to  return 
?^.ioo,CKX).ooo,  and  the  income  tax  on  corpora- 
tions ;>828.ooo.ooo.  Miscellaneous  taxes  will 
bring  in  the  remaining  $2,600,000,000. 


Mr.  Jonas  Lied  and  Mr.  Timiriazeff 

THE  following;  statements  appeared  in  the 
World's  W'okk  for  f)ctober,  in  an  article 
entitled,  "  I  he  Bolsheviki.  Who  They 
Are  and  What  They  Believe": 

I  came  over  on  the  steamer  with  Tunarascv  (Timiria- 
teffj,  of  the  Bolsheviki  staff.  This  man  is  a  Russian, 
and  nobody's  fool.  He  used  to  be  a  minister  under 
the  Cur,  and  a  minion  of  the  Germans.  He  framed 
the  tariff  giving  the  preferentials  to  Germany.  Well, 
he  is  now  working  this  revolutionary  propaganda  for 
the  Bolsheviki.   He  is  a  leading  Bolshevik. 

As  I  said,  he  was  on  the  way  to  the  United  States 
when  Imet  him  last  April.  He  and  Jonas  Lied, 
backed  by  Trotzky  and  Laiine,  got  up  what  they  called 
the  Siberian  Stt-aniship  Company.  This  was  camou- 
fla^  to  gain  an  entree  here  for  their  propaganda.  To 
insure  his  reeepiKMi  Tanarasev  came  as  Noiwegian 
Consul.  On  board  I  asked  him  up  anJ  down  if  he 
had  a  personal  interest  in  the  Bolsheviki.  He  said  he 
had.  Wdl,  these  that  I  have  named  are  the  leaders 
of  the  Bolsheviki. 

That  article  was  prepared  from  several  careful 
interviews  with  a  New  York  business  man,  then 
recently  returned  from  Russia.  He  now  re- 
pudiates the  statements  qtioted  above. 

The  World's  Work  has  made  an  independent 
investiqation  of  these  statements,  and  finds  that 
they  are  untrue,  both  as  concerns  Mr.  Timiria- 
zeff and  Mr.  Lied,  and  it  regrets  they  they  were 
published.  The  followmg  facts  about  Mr.  Lied 
are  of  general  interest: 

He  is  the  originator  of  the  successful  plan  to 
open  Siberia  to  foreign  commerce  by  the  Kara 
Sea  route.  This  is  probably  the  only  commer- 
cially successful  use  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Despite 
a  universal  bdief  that  a  continuing  trade  oould 
not  be  established  through  these  waters.  Mr. 
I  ied  ten  years  ago  began  organizing  a  trading 
company  in  Norway  (his  birthplace)  and  sent 
steamers  from  England  to  the  mouth  of  the  Obi 
River  and  the  mouth  of  the  Yenesei  River  to 
exchange  Kuropean  manufactures  for  the  hides 
and  grains  and  minerals  of  Siberia  that  are  trans- 
ported northward  down  these  rivers  1^  barges 
and  steamers.  PrevkMis  attempts  to  open  this 
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route  had  been  failures,  and  the  opinion  became 
general  that  the  route  was  impracticable.  To 
settle  this  point.  Mr.  Lied  persuaded  Dr.  Nansen. 
the  fafnous  Arctic  esq^lorer,  to  make  the  journey 
with  him  in  191 3.  The  outcome  of  this  journey 
was  Dr.  Nansen's  book.  "  Through  Siberia,  ttue 
Land  of  the  Future,"  in  which  he  dedared  the 
modem  facilities  had  made  the  route  oitirely 
feasible.  The  Russian  Government  now  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  giving  Siberia  all  possible 
avenues  of  trade,  and  oofiperated  with  the  Lied 
Company  to  make  the  new  route  a  success  b\ 
carrying  out  experiments  with  hydroplanes 
to  scout  out  ice^ree  passages  thnnigh  the  Kara 
Sea,  and  by  establishing  a  chain  of  wireless  stations 
along  the  coast  whence  the  operators,  who  were 
also  navigatbn  lookouts.  Hashed  the  news  of 
wind  and  ice  and  weather  to  the  approaching 
steamers. 

With  these  aids,  successful  expeditions  were 
carried  through  in  1913.  1914,  191;.  1916,  and 

iQi?.  The  I. led  interests  X(Mik  over  control  of 
the  principal  barging  and  steamship  business  on 
the  Yenesei  River,  established  trading  ports. 


Opened  mines  and  forests,  and  were  mainiai 
a  new  ai>d  hfe-giving  commercial  outlet  forO 
trai  Siiwna  when  the  successive  revolutioiii 
Russia  led  to  Bdshevism  and  the  piactic 

confiscation  of  their  properties. 

During  these  revolutions,  Mr.  Lied  vi^ 
the  leaders  of  all  the  political  groups  in  Rns 
including  Lenine  ainl  Trotzky,  to  learn  t:^ 
attitude  toward  business,  so  that,  whate-^ 
group  came  into  power,  he  could  adjust  tneaf. 
of  his  concern  to  t  he  new  conditions.  Appanr: 
this  series  of  visits  led  to  misinterpretation  «  - 
activities,  which  were  purely  financial  and  bui 
relation  to  politics. 

The  interesting  present  fact  is  that  the 
quarters  of  his  work  is  now  in  New  York.  .'■ 
that  American  capital  is  now  employed  in  dw 
ing  trade  with  Central  Siberia,  not  only  thnu 
.the  usual  rail  channds  under  the  proteciioc 
the  Allied  Expedition,  but  also  by  the  alki 
route  from  New  York,  around  the  north  cr^ 
of  Norway,  through  the   Kara   Sea,  arxi 
the  Obi  and  Yen^i  rivers  to  the  bean 
Siberia. 


THE  LONG  DECLINE  IN  BONDS— THEN 

WHAT? 

Every  Aiaiiih  A*  World's  WotK  piAUsha  m  Hut  paH        ma§a^  m»  «rtfdSr  on  IfiwssiHflV 


AMASSACHUSFTTS  man  who  started 
with  I500  in  1903  and  by  systematic 
saving  and  compounding  the  interest 
i  and  dividends  has  built  up  an  invest- 
^  ment  of  $35,000  in  stocks  and  bonds, 
writes  for  suggestions,  sa>  ing  that  his  thought  is 
"to  shift  all  the  stocks — as  opportunity  permits^ 
into  bonds  and  then,  when  the  bonds  go  up,  to 
again  shift  into  short-term  notes  until  such  time 
as  opportunity  otherwise  suggests.'*  Other  in- 
vestors  have  !  iit  1\  raised  this  same  point  regard- 
ing bonds,- and  the  present  seems  the  proper  time 
to  call  attentk>n  to  the  peculiar  conditions  that 
are  now  affecting  the  market  price  for  bonds  and 
to  pi\e  con<^ideratinn  to  the  things  that  are 
likely  to  mlluence  bond  prices  in  the  future. 

This  New  England  investor,  because  of  his  abi!'> 
itN  to  analyze  securities  and  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  conditions  surrounding  them,  is  probably 
justified  in  giving  consideration  to  their  specula- 
tive possibilities,  and  also  in  borrowing  mone\  to 
increase  his  purchases  when  he  belie^•e^  ■y-curities 
are  low.   Most  investors  are  not  justiiied  in  look- 


ing for  such  opportunities;  but  until  human  na: 
changes,  the  American  people,  when  they  bu> 
curities.  will  generally  do  so  with  the  hope  v 
the  issues  they  buy  will  advance  in  price,  i 
doubtful  what  effect  in  this  particular  their  f 
chases  of  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  will  have.  T 
has  been  an  investment  made  without  a  vie^' 
pecuniary  profit:  yet  holtiers  of  Libertv  B- 
will  likely  see  them  sell  above  par  and  the  ei|' 
ence  with  this  first  investment  for  some  ten  mSi 
American  families  may  but  whet  their  apfXl 
for  other  securities  that  hold  out  possibilities 
an  advance  in  price.  It  may,  therefore,  b« 
great  importance,  if  a  situation  exists  tonlayt 
will  satisfy  this  demand  of  human  nature  fof 
adventure  with  its  savings  and  yet  not  lead  li 
of  the  field  of  sound  investments  and  hito  r 
speculation  or  gambling  with  its  funds.  F>i 
such  a  situation  does  exist,  it  is  going  to  be  w 
to  continue  the  education  of  our  new  inve? 
along  sound  lines  and  permanently  retain  ther 
one  of  the  greatest  asset*;  that  the  war  lias<k 
oped — a  saving  and  investmg  people. 
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The  Long  Decline  in  Bonds—  i  hen  What  ? 
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Good  investmatt  bonds  recently  sold  at  lower 

prices  than  they  had  t  uched  in  more  than  a  gen- 
eration past.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  was 
the  war,  but  back  of  the  sharp  decline  in  prices  due 
to  the  war  there  was  a  steady  downwafd  move- 
ment since  the  beginning  of  the  present  centun,', 
one  important  reason  for  which  was  a  steady  in- 
enase  in  the  amount  of  gold  produced  aimiMlly 
throughout  the  world.  As  the  supply  of  this  uni- 
versal measure  of  value  grew  at  an  increasing  rate, 
its  purchasing  power  decreased,  or,  as  it  is  more 
coiranonly  stated,  commodity  prices  advanced. 
And  bonds,  because  the  fixed  income  from  them 
and  the  fixed  amount  at  which  they  are  payable  in* 
gold  at  maturity  would  buy  less,  declined  with 
the  gold.  This  decline  was  acralerated  by  the 
•ran  fcr  of  public  attention  to  stocks  and  rt!v  r  in 
vestments  with  the  view  of  getting  a  higher  re- 
turn.  Then  came  the  war,  whkh  doubl^  previ- 
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ous  living  expenses,  and  fixed  interest-bearing  se- 
curities were  worth  still  less.  Bonds  have  also 
had  to  meet  the  eompetition  of  colossal  Govern- 
ment  loans  at  advancing  interest  rates.  A  war 
decline  has  thus  been  added  to  the  long  down- 
waitl  swing  due  to  other  causes  A  sitnatioii  seems 
to  have  been  created  that  holds  attractive  oossi- 
bilities  for  investors. 

In  the  first  place  money  not  spent  to-day,  when 
pfioes  are  high,  can  be  loept  until  a  tnne  when  it 
will  buy  much  more.  But  there  arc  other  good 
reasons  why  those  who  save  mcjney  to-day  and 
invest  it  in  good  bonds  may  not  only  expect  to 
see  the  purchasing  power  of  their  money  grow,  but 
see  the  principal  of  their  investment  gain  in  value 
as  well.  The  two  changes  are  related  as  cause 
and  effect. 

The  reasons  for  expecting  these  changes  to  occur 
are  to  be  found  in  the  outlook  for  a  decreasing  pro- 


duction of  gold,  with  an  increasmg  demand  for  it 

at  the  same  time  tn  fortify  the  fiat  currency  of 
Europe;  and  in  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  new 
bonds  that  will  be  brought  out  after  the  war. 
The  habits  of  thrift  which  the  war  has  tau^t  will 
continue  to  pile  up  savings  for  investment.  In 
1915,  the  proiduction  of  gold  apparently  reached  a 
maximum.  Unless  new  mines  are  discovered  we 
will  enter  the  period  of  increased  demand  for  gold 
with  prospects  for  a  smaller  and  smaller  addition 
to  the  worid's  gold  stock  each  year.  In  the  second 
place.  Government  competition  for  funds  ui  the 
bond  market  will  be  removed  after  the  war;  and 
in  addition  to  that  the  new  supply  of  best  prade 
investment  issues  will  likely  be  more  limited 
after  the  war  than  before.  Our  railroads,  for 
example,  have  sold  about  all  of  their  available 
underlying  mortgage  bonds,  and  ,now  they  must 
sell  junibr  issues.  All  these  conilitians  seem  to 
point  to  higher  prices  for  the  best  investment 
bonds.  • 

The  movement  of  bond  prices  following  other 
wars  also  affords  a  basis  for  belief  that  higher  bond 
prices  will  be  seen  after  this  war.  French  and 
British  {government  Ixmd^  are  the  best  barome- 
ters we  have  of  the  bond  market  over  a  period  of 
many  years.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean 
War.  in  1833,  French  rentes  dropped  twenty 
points  and  British  consols  sixteen.  They  recov- 
ered thirteen  points  of  this  loss  before  the  war  be> 
tween  France,  Austria,  and  Italy  started  six 
years  later;  and  they  were  advancing  again  from 
the  effects  of  that  war  when  the  Civil  War  came 
in  this  country.  After  that  they  gained  about 
ten  points  before  Bismarck  led  France  into  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  Rentes  then  dropped 
twenty-five  points  and  consols  eight.  The  world- 
wide depresskm  of  1873  retarded  their  recpveiy 
but  did  not  stop  it,  and,  in  1881,  rentes  were  up 
thirty-seven  points  at  and  consols  fifteen 
points  at  103.  Hierehas  been  clearly  evident  a 
tendency  to  advance  after  every  great  war.  It 
was  the  opening  of  the  Transvaal  gold  fields  that 
prevented  much  advance  fdilowing  the  Boer  War. 
Brfoie  the  end  of  the  last  century  3  per 
cent,  rentes  sold  at  io;i  and  2f  per  cent,  consols 
at  114.  The  fifteen  years  of  increasing  gold  pro- 
duction that  followed  was  reflected  before  the  out- 
break of  the  present  war,  in  a  twenty-two  point 
loss  in  rentes  and  a  price  f(>rt\  -three  points  lower 
for  25  per  cent,  consols.  If  bonds  have  the  possi- 
bility of  recovering  not  only  from  the  present  war 
decline  but  from  the  dfects  of  this  period  of  in- 
creasing gold  production,  their  prospects  are  in- 
deed bright.  As  this  war  is  likely  to  be  the  last 
for  many  years,  conditions  certainly  seem  propi- 
tious for  a  necovery  from  the  present  low  level  in 
bond  prices. 
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BEFORE  it's  too  late,  help  unlock  this 
treasure  vault  of  Oklahoma."  .  .  . 
"  i  predict  that  before  the  end  of 
\  October,  the  sales  value  of  the  Mayfield 
holdings  will  be  more  than  Si. 000,000; 
that  before  the  first  of  the  year,  these  properties 
will  be  regarded  as  worth  J2, 500,000:  that  before 
Febiuaiy  1,  1918,  these  holdtngs  will  be  valued 
by  competent  oil  men  as  worth  nearly  $5,000,000 
--and  that  by  the  first  of  the  year,  the  Mayfield 
Oil  ft  Refining  Company  will  be  on  a  dividend 
basis.   I  can  see  it  in  no  other  way." 

This  was  N.  A.  Rcinert's  introduction  to  the 
public  in  the  oil  stock  flotation  game.  He  had 
been  business  manager  and  part  owner  of  the 
Daily  ,\fining  Record  of  Denver  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity had  studied  the  art  of  get-rich-quick  pro- 
motion from  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside. 
He  was  in  Chicago  in  1917  and  in  need  of  funds 
when  the  oil  stock  gambling  fever  reached  that 
dty  from  the  Wyoming  oil  fields  to  the  west  and 
from  Otdahoma  to  the  south.  In  common  with 
all  the  other  pirates  promotion  he  saw  the  possi- 
bilities for  him  in  satisfying  the  growing  public 
appetite  for  oil  stocks.  And  he  knew,  how  to 
stimulate  that  appetite.  He  offered  "Preorgan* 
ization  Treasury  Shares"  of  the  Mayfield  Oil  <S: 
Refining  Cmnpany  at  10  cents  a  share,  and  about 
them  he  said:  "When  this  stock  becomes  worth 
a  dollar  a  share — which  I  believe  it  will  be  worth 
before  the  first  of  the  year — every  dime  > ou  invest 
is  turned  into  a  dollar!  That  means  you  have 
made  900  per  cent.,  which  is  as  much  as  3i^ou  could 
make  on  a  6  per  cent.'  basis  in  1 50  years.  If  this 
stock  becomes  worth  ^5  a  share,  then  you  make 
fifty  times  the  money  you  put  in,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  $,000  per  cent.,  or  as  much  as  you  make 
on  a  10  per  cent,  basis  in  $00  years,  or  at  6  per 
cent,  in  833  years." 

Pollcrwnig  thb  **preorganization  offer,"  came 
successive  offers  of  the  stock  at  advancing  prices. 
This  is  according  to  Hoyle  in  the  game  of  get- 


rich-quick  piomotbn;  it  makes  the  sucker  think 

the  stock  is  increasing  in  value,  and  it  greatly 
adds  to  the  profit  of  the  promoter,  l  oward  the 
end  of  November.  1917,  Reinert  reported  that 
"Well  Number  One  on  Property  No.  16  of  the 
Maytield  Oil  &  Refining  Company  came  in  as 
one  of  the  sensations  of  the  Cleveland-Terlton 
Oil  Field!"  .  .  .  "From  this  moment  for- 
ward it  will  be  a  question  of  getting  subscriptions 
in  on  time."  .  .  .  "  Mayfield  treasury  shares 
at  thirty  cents  each  (fully  patd  and  non-assessable) 
repiesent  the  safest  and  best  investment  I  could 
name — because  the  .Mayfield  Oil  &  Refining  Com- 
pany has  been  proved  by  Well  No.  i ;  and  because 
the  amount  of  money  now  being  invested  in 
Ma-. field  shares  insures  their  selling  close  tO  or 
at  §1  around  the  holidays."  .  .  .  "The  30 
cent  allotment  will  be  positively  withdrawn  with 
thecloseof  business  Decembers,  1917."  .  .  . 
"  You  would  not  expect  us  to  sell  shares  far  under 
their  value.  I  believe  that  we  are  doing  it  right 
now! '  And  if  you  had  a  fair  idea  of  the  amount  of 
money  we  have  returned  to  investore  who  were 
TOO  I  .ATE,  you  would  understand  that  my  caution 
about  BEING  IN  Ti.ME  is  foundcd  on  experience!" 

Some  one  may  have  asked  the  pertinent  ques- 
tion why  he  ofTcred  the  stock  at  such  low  prices 
when  it  was  going  to  be  worth  so  much  more  so 
soon.  For  Reinert  in  his  Merry  Christmas  and 
Happy  New  Year  letter  to  his  "Esteemed 
Friends"  told  them  a  story — "a  true  story,"  he 
said,  "that  has  never  been  in  print,  and  that 
reads  much  like  a  tale  from  Arabian  Nights." 

A  friend  of  his  had  known  a  man  for  some 
years  who  had  j^ottcn  out  of  touch  with  his  family 
— had  lost  track  of  them.  Une  da>  he  spoke 
about  his  family — his  old  home,old  tics;  and  the 
friend  asked  him  if  he  thought  it  wouldn't  be 
worth  while,  as  worthy  things  go,  to  take  a  week 
or  two  off  and  go  back  home.  Then  he  didn't 
see  him  for  a  time.  When  the  man  came  back 
he  called  on  this  friend.   "He  had  been  home. 
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1  le  had  spent  a  week  or  more  with  his  dad.  He 
had  gone  into  the  old  home  town,  expecting  to 
find  it  just  as  he  had  left  it — ^with  his  dad  out  on 
the  farm  and  the  neighbors 'doing  their  spring 
plowing.  But  he  found  5»mething  different. 
1  he  old  farm  was  no  longer  an  ordinary  farm. 
Oil  derricks  had  changed  the  sky-Iim.  Pipe 
lines  crossed  the  old  familiar  roads.  Tank  farms 
had  left  little  room  for  corn  and  wheat.  This 
man's  father  was  more  than  merely  well-to-do. 
He  «as  drsnving  royalties  from  the  great  Sinclair 
Oil  &  Gas  Company.  But  there  was  one  forty 
of  the  old  farm  that  nobody  could  lease.  No 
derricks  reared  their  heads  against  the  sky  on  that 
tract.  It  was  waiting — for  the  boy  who  had 
gone  into  the  world  years  beffjre— who  had  lf)St 
himself  in  the  cities — had  almost  forgotten  Okla- 
homa, and  the  dreary  little  market  town  of 
Terlton.  And  that  man's  name  was  Mayfield, 
and  the  forty  that  was  waiting  for  the  home- 
coming of  the  son  is  now  Property  16  of  the  May- 
field  Company." 

"The  destiny  of  people  and  of  nations," 
Reinert  continues,  "sometimes  hinges  on  the 
slender  thread  of  circumstance.  Others  might 
have  owned  the  ori^nal  Mayfield  farm — but  they 
didn't.  Other  fathers  might  have  forgotten  the 
boy  who  had  gone  out  into  the  world,  to  get  busy 
and  form  new  assodatbns— but  the  dder  May- 
field  didn't  forget.  There  was  always  a  place  in 
the  old  gentleman's  heart  for  the  boy  who  had 
gone — and  that  place  has  pr</ved  to  be  big  enough 
not  alone  for  the  boy  who  came  back  home,  but 
for  thousands  of  Mayfield  stockholders!  There 
was  more  in  that  visit  than  the  mere  home- 
comiag  of  a  boy  who  had  gone  into  the  world. 
There  was  a  home<oming  for  thousands  of  in- 
vestors whose  destiny  rather  led  in  the.  same 
direction  at  the  same  tune." 

So  all  those  whose  names  were  on  Remert's 
sucker  list  were  urgently  invited  to  the  feast 
with  this  prodigal  son.  "You  and  !  ran't  go 
very  far  astray  when  we  cooperate  with  men  who 
have  been  true  to  their  ideals  for  many  years," 
said  Reinert.  "No  matter  how  far  you  travel 
or  how  many  times  you  invest,  you  will  never 
lind  men  at  the  head  of  a  company  more  capable, 
squarer,  or  keener  in  their  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others,  than  the  men  at  the  head  of  Maxfield 
Oil  &  Refming  Company."  In  an  accompanying 
red  and  green  circular,  with  a  hdly  border,  it  was 
announced  in  large  type  that  "  December  29, 
1917,  is  the  last  day  you  are  sure  of  Mayfield 
Treasury  Shares  at  40  cents,"  and  as  a  parting 
shot  you  were  urged  to  make  this  your  New 
Year's  resolution:  "1  will  profit  all  during  1918 
and  continuously  thereafter  by  owning  as  much 
Mayfidd  as  po^ibler* 


In  one  of  his  letters,  Reinert  admitted  "You 
may  call  my  style  of  telling  the  truth  lurid,  or 
sensational,  or  boastful,  or  anything  else.  But, 
the  fact  remains  that  whatever  has  been  said  in 
any  circular  or  letter  leaving  these  offices  has 
been  the  truth!  And  the  truth  is  entitled  to  be 
attractively  told !"  But  now  let  us  leave  Reinert 
and  look  for  a  little  truth  that  is  not  to  be  found 
in  his  letters  or  circulars.  The  reader  w  ho  has 
come  this  far  must  not  be  abandoned  to  the 
influence  of  all  this  get-rich-quick  "literature." 
He  might  be  sending  a  check  to  Reinert  for  some 
Mayfield  slock. 

In  the  first  place  this  prodigal  son  who  played 
such  an  important  part  in  Reinert's  word  picture 
was  a  waiter  in  a  Chicago  restaurant.  His 
only  experience  with  oil  was  in  mixing  salad 
dressings.  Therefore,  after  pla}  ing  his  senti- 
mental part,  he  drops  out  completely  and  his 
"brother  "  B.  M.  Mayfield,  who  "was  reared  in 
the  Cleveland-Terkon  field,"  who  "knew  Mr. 
Sinclair  when  he  was  poor  and  struggling;  knew 
.McFarlin  and  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Markham  and 
many  others  who  have  since  entered  the  mitliort- 
aire  and  multi-millbnaire  class,"  and  who 
"understood  the  •  principles  of  their  progress." 
enters  as  the  president  of  the  Ma>  field  Oil  t^- 
Refining  Company.  It  was  of  this  man  that 
Reinert  wrote  in  such  high-sounding  terms. 
Yet  in  less  than  four  months  he  had  quarrelled 
with  him,  and  ousted  him,  and  had  again  started 
selling  preorganization  shares  with  a  new  name — 
the  Catlett-Davis  Oil  Corporation.  To  bis 
"Esteemed  Friends"  he  wrote:  "It  was  not  a 
pleasant  task  to  find  that  B.  M.  Mayfield  Vas 
not  working  for  the  real  interests  of  the  stock- 
holders. .  .  .  When  I  saw  that  it  was  vitallx 
necessary  for  you  and  every  other  client  of  N.  A. 
Reinert  &  Company  to  receive  better  p rotation, 
I  did  not  stop  with  a  change  in  the  management 
of  the  Mayfield  Company,  I  opened  negotiations 
between  the  Ma\ field  Company  directors  and 
Messrs.  J.  G.  Catlett  and  S.  C.  Davis  that  resulted 
in  the  consolidation  that  has  taken  place." 
With  the  same  leases  as  assets  of  this  new  com- 
pany he  began  working  his  list  over  again,  starting 
the  new  stock  at  35  cents  a  share.  But  this  time 
the  officials  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  who  bad  been 
watching  his  operations  for  some  time,  arrested 
Reinert  for  violation  of  the  Blue  Sky  Law. 
Recently,  however,  the  case  had  to  be  dismissed 
as  one  of  the  standard  corporation  manuals 
published  some  information  regarding  the  Cat- 
lett-Davis  Corporation,  and  that  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  the  Illinois  Blue  Sky  Law. 
That  Reinert's  stock-selling  campaigns  have  been 
successful  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  his  organiza- 
tion grew  in  a  few  months  from  unpreten- 
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tious  offices  until  it  occupied  half  a  floor  in  the 
large  Transportation  Building  in  Chicago.  He 
boldly  announced  that  he  would  take  Liberty 
Bonds  at  their  face  value,  plus  accrued  interest, 
in  payment  for  Mayfield  shares. 

Yet  N.  A.  Reinert  is  only  a  beginner  at  get- 
rich-quick  promotion.  He  is  not  worthy  to  be 
ranked  with  such  veterans  as  W.  M.  Sheridan 
who  has  been  at  it  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
or  with  several  of  the  other  pirates  of  promotion 
who  have  turned  to  the  oil  stock  flotation  game. 
Sheridan  is  a  graduate  of  Burr  Brothers,  who  in 
their  time  were  quick  to  see  the  possibilities  for 
themselves  in  the  California  oil  boom  of  1908. 
WTien  they  were  arrested,  in  1910,  there  were 
sevenoil  companies  among  the  twenty-eight  worth- 
less promotions,  with  a  capitalizatkm  exceeding 
f  ioo,ooo»ooo,  that  stood  against  them.  Sheridan 
was  then  m  business  for  himself  in  Chicago,  and 
when  the  Federal  authorities  stopped  the  grinding 
of  the  Burr  Brothers  wholesale  stock  mill,  he 
came  on  to  New  York  and  acquired  their  sucker 
li<;t.  He  has  made  good  use  of  these  choice  names 
since;  for  he  already  has  twenty-three  promotions 
to  his  credit  and  his  able  hand  is  discernible  in 
several  oil  stock  ftotations  with  which  be  is  not 
openly  connected. 

Sheridan,  being  more  experienced  than  Reinert, 
left  Chicago  soon  after  the  lllinds  Blue  Sky  Law 
went  into  effect.  He  is  now  operatin;:  from 
Lexington,  Ky.,  and  associated  with  him  is 
John  C.  Long,  another  Burr  Brothers  graduate. 
The  present  promotion  of  this  modern  apostle 
of  the  square  deal  is  the  Stockholders  Oil  Com- 
pany, capitalized  at  54,ocx),ooo.  1  le  started 
offering  '*preorganization  shares"  last  spring 
at  ten  cents  a  share,  but  later  reduced  the  price 
to  eight.  His  fine  Italian  hand  is  also  evident 
in  the  offerings  of  the  High  Gravity  Oil  Sales 
Company  of  Louisville.  Ky.,  of  which  his  son 
Redmond  F.  Sheridan  is  "principal  and  general 
manager."  The  father  and  son  are  helping  along 
each  other's  promotion.  Redmond  writes  to 
High  Gravity  stockholders,  for  instance,  recom- 
mending his  father's  stock,  and  says:  "Father 
taught  me  to  tell  the  truth  from  childhood,  and 
ahvays  to  be  frank  and  honest.  1  have  tried 
to  follow  his  teachings  and  he  had  set  the  good 
example  himself,  to  myself  and  four  brothers,  one 
of  whom  is  in  the  Army."  One  other  brother, 
E.  A.  Sheridan,  is  answering  corresp  i  J  nce  for 
his  father  and  making  offers  to  holders  of  stock 
in  W.  M.  Sheridan  &  Company  (Inc.) — which 
Sheridan  apparently  abandoned  when  he  moved 
from  Illinois — to  take  back  that  stock  and  allow 
?i  a  share  for  it  in  one  half  pa\  ment  for  shar<;s  of 
the  Stockholders  Oil  Company,  the  other  half 
to  be  paid  in  cash.  Thb  is  an  old  trick  of  the 


pirates  of  promotion:  it  keeps  the  sucker  on  the 
line;  keeps  him  satisfied,  and  at  the  same  time 
squeezes  more  money  out  of  him. 

HIGH  GRAVITY  OIL  SALES  OOMPANY 

The  get-rich-quick  promotions  of  the  High 

Gravity  Oil  Sales  Company,  which  are  being 
offered  with  the  same  promise  of  a  "square  deal 
for  stockholders"  that  Sheridan  uses,  are  the 
High  Gravity  Oil  Company,  the  Mammoth 
Oil  Producing  Company,  and  the  Oil  Fields 
Development  Company;  with  a  total  capitaliza- 
tion of  $11,000,000.  Some  of  the  tricks  being 
used  in  the  sale  of  these  stocks  are  worthy  of 
attention.  To  get  the  public  to  first  rn-re  the 
bait,  100  shares  of  High  Gravity  Oil  stock  were 
offered  for  $10,  with  an  agreement  to  repurchase 
them  if  the  company  did  not  bring  in  one  or  more 
wells  within  sixt>-  days.  And  an  option  was  given 
on  any  part  of  5,000  shares  at  ten  cents  a  share. 
In  less  than  sbtty  days  the  price  had  been  ad- 
vanced, and  naturally  few  if  .ir\  would  want  to 
return  their  stock  for  less  than  it  was  being  sold 
for.  I  nstead,  the  advance  undoubtedly  influenced 
many  to  exercise  their  option  at  the  old  price. 
If- any  had  wished  to  take  their  "profit"  at  the 
higher  level,  they  soon  would  have  found  out  that 
get-rich-quick  promoters  sell  stocks  but  don't  buy 
them.  But  had  they  not  been  infonned  that  the 
stock  would  advance  still  further  on  a  certain  date; 
why  should  they  try  to  sell  it  at  the  present  price? 

It  was  in  August,  1917,  that  the  initial  offer 
at  10  cents  was  made.  In  November,  Sheridan 
and  his  crowd  were  selling  it  at  20  cents  and 
announcing  that  after  November  24th  it  would  be 
2$  cents.  Reservations  were  being  made  for 
prospective  purchases  of  all  or  any  part  nf  2,^00 
shares  at  30  cents — "to  protect  them  from  an 
oversubscription." 

Early  in  the  present  year,  when  the  High 
Gravity  Oil  Sales  Company  had  three  strings  to 
its  promotion  bow,  a  combination  offer  was  made 
of  stock  in  all  three  companies,  with  a  discount 
<jff  from  the  total  figure,  thus  disguising  the  fact 
that  they  were  reducing  the  price.  Then  they 
made  a  combination  offer  by  nearly  doubling 
the  "public  quotations"  and  offering  a  "one 
hundred  per  cent,  bonus."  Last  April,  as  the 
trump  card,  they  oflcred  "Rights  Certificates" 
to  those  who  "are  not  in  the  market,  right  now, 
to  buy  more  of  the  stocks  of  these  three  com- 
panies." These  certificates  pave  "the  chance  to 
select  in  the  future  the  stock  of  one  of  the  three 
companies  which  is  the  biggest  winner  .  .  . 
to  buy  in  the  future  at  present  prices."  But 
the  buyer  must  pay  for  these  certificates  now. 
Nevertheless,  these  pirates  of  promotion  :>aid: 
"When  you  buy  Rights  Certificates  it  is  not  I[k^ 
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-^i  nc  a  stock  for  a  gamble,  taking  your  chances  Nor  can  the  constancy  of  H.  H.  Tucker,  Jr., 

^  lie  company  making  good ;  it  s  more  like  buy-  of  Kansas  City,  who  for  fourteen  years  has  been 

stockof  a  winner  after  the  company  has  made  selling  stock  in  the  Uncle  Sam  Oil  Compan>  be 

"cxd,  and  gettinn  in  at  a  low  price."  left   unnoticed.     He   has    taken    more  than 

1  s  it  any  wonder,  in  an  outfit  hke  this,  that  $2,000,000  from  about  25,000  people  in  exchange 

find  the  secretary  of  two  of  the  companies—  for  Uncle  Sam  Oil  stock  art  prices  ranging  from 

D.  Pratt— writing  "To  whom  it  may  con-  a  cent  to  25  cents  a  share.    His  battle  cn-  has 

*  enclosing  subscription  blanks,  and  say-  been  persecution  by  the  oil  trust,  and  with  that 

"The  high  character  of  our   Financial  he  has  won  much  sympathy  from  the  imWic  and 

_Jnts  is  demonstrated  by  the  thoroughness  with  seems  to  have  been  able  to  make  it  forget  that 

l^ich  they  do  things,  and  the  horrest,  upright,  none  of  his  ofi-rcpeatcci  predictions  of  fabukws 

.mnid  conscientious  manner  in  which  they  offer  prolils  have  ever  made  good. 

s.-tock  to  investors.  Their  policy  in  this  tegard  These  pirates  of  prcnnotion  always  lay  gnsat 

X  s    one  of  extreme  caution  to  present  facts,  and  emphasis  on  the  large  acreage  that  their  con> 

■f~  ^»  cts  only,  to  investors."    Or  to  find  tliat  Benja-  panics  control.    But  this  means  nothing.  What 

^  Ti  a  in  V.  Hole,  who  is  an  ofticial  of  two  of  these  they  secure  is  only  the  right  to  drill  on  a  man  s 

^mpanies.  is  also  president  of  the  Crown  Oil  property,  and  the  character  of  leases  that  they 

>mpany,  which  paid  cash  dividends  nf  2  per  go  after  can  ^c  secured  in  large  quantitir-  :ir 

int.  a  month  only  long  enough  to  permit  B.  X.  small  cost.   When  George  Graham  Rice  turned 

>awson,  E.  M.  Fuller,  W.  M.  Sheridan  and  others '  to  the  ml  stock  fkitatkm  game  two  years  ago,  he 

^  sell  a  large  amount  of  its  stock  at  $1.2$  and  started  with  40,000  acres  in  Kentucky  which  cost 

1.50  a  share.    Dawson  was  very  willing  to  accept  the  company  from  which  he  acquired  the  leases 

liberty  Bonds  at  face  value  in  the  purchase  of  only  10  cents  an  acre,  or  a  total  of  {^4,000.  Rice 

;  tie  stock.  "Naturally,"  he  wrote, "  you  ate  now  could  promote  two  |$,ooo,ooo  companies  on  this, 

inxinus  to  invest  in  something  that  will  be  of  yet  when  he  was  arrested  last  July  he  had  not 

lore  benefit  to  yourself,  something  that  will  yield  yet  paid  the  bill  for  the  engraving  of  the  stock 

greater  returns  to  you."   Within  three  months  certificates  for  his  Appalachian  Oil  Company, 

-the  cash  dividends  on  Crown  Oil  had  stopped  and  Another  trick  is  to  talk  about  the  "gushers'* 

r>awson  in  June  was  playing  what  will  probably  that  have  been  brought  in  on  "adjr>ininf^ "  leases. 

\><e  his  last  card  in  this  promotion  in  the  form  of  an  As  a  fish  will  die  just  as  quick  a  foot  from  water 

of  stock  at  $t  a  share  with  a  "bonus"  of  as  a  mile  away,  an  investor  might  as  well  have 

1 00  per  cent,  with  each  purchase.   This  was  poor  his  money  in  a  company  drilling  on  Pace's  Peak 

camouflage  for  an  offering  at  50  cents  a  share,  as  in  one  that  is  just  outside  of  an  oil-bearint^  area, 

but  it  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  mild  deception  that  With  these  pirates  of  promotion,  however,  every 

the  suckerslikeafterthQ^haveswallowed  the  hook  hole  they  drill,  no  matter  where,  is  confidently 

and  line  and  are  about  rndy  to  take  in  the  sinker,  expected  to  be  a  gusher.   Telegrams  from  the 

c  p.  K.TH.*«»Tu.,rtH««««E»*.  ^^:',z::^'^^^^s'^^ 

'n  emphasizing  the  "square  deal"  in  his  pro-  th^  <k>  by  chance  happen  to  strike  oil,  they  esti- 

niotions,  Sheridan  is  only  following  in  the  footsteps  mate  profits  on  the  basis  of  flush  production. 

<rf  Cardenio  F.  King  of  Boston.   For  many  years  which  as  every  experienced  oil  man  knows,  is 

that  past  master  of  hypocritical  utterances  sold  from  four  to  ten  times  as  much  as  the  subsequent 

stock  in  the  King-Crowthcr  Oil  Company  by  daily  flow.   And  if  their  wells  yield  only  a  barrel 

Widely  advertising^  himself  as  "the  Apostle  of  the  a  day,  they  nevertheless  are  "mighty  producers" 

Square  Deal."  "the  foe  of  the  Su>ck  li.xchanges, "  as  illustrated  by  the  White  Rock  Oil  Company 

the  man  with  a  soul."   But  when  ex-Governor  of  Oklahoma  in  its  flamboyant  advertising.  Tbts 

.Moscs  (,f  Soiitli  Carnlina  w.t;  found  dead  with  company  pictured  "Nineteen  producing  wells 

Papers  in  his  pocket  showing  that  a  certain  per-  making  profits  night  and  day  for  you  "  and  offered 

c^tage  was  to  be  deducted  from  stock  sales  to  to  share  the  riches  of  these  "  nineteen  mighty  wells 

pay  dividends  on  King-Crowther  stock,  the  pol  ice  and  many  more  to  come"  with  credulous  investors 

took  a  hand  in  this  swindle  and  King  ended  his  who  bought  nearly  $1,000,000  of  the  company's 

days  in  the  Charlcstown,  Mass.,  penitentiary,  stock.   When  the  National  Vigilance  Committee, 

No  story  on  oil  stock  flotation  would  be  complete  which  investigates  advertising  frauds  for  the 

Without  a  mentifjn  of  him.  for  manv  can  recall  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  looked 

bow  easily  they  swallowed  his  protestations  of  into  this,  it  found  that  the  ninetom  "mighty" 

honesty  and  love  for  the  common  people.    That  wells  were  averaging  less  than  one  barrel  a  day 

<^>:iH  ricnce  is  a  good  thing  to  remember  in  the  each  and  that  the  company  had  only  |$6o  in  its 

present  oil  boom.  treasury  and  owed  in  the  neighborhood  of  |i7,ooa 
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Occasionally— possibly  once  in  a  hundred 
times — a  promotion  of  one  of  these  |rirates  really 
does  stnkr  if  But  when  this  does  occur,  poor 
innocent  investors  seldom,  if  ever*  reap  any  of  the 
benefits  from  it.  The  promoter  deals  the  cards 
and  because  they  are  better  than  he  expected  docs 
not  mean  that  he  is  going  to  let  others  win  at  his 
own  game.  The  case  of  the  Okmulgee  Producing 
&  Rdtning  Ckmpany  wdl  illustrates  this  point. 
When  A.  B.  Bcncsch  &  Compan\  ()ri>:inall\' offered 
that  stcxrk  last  year,  they  dealt  princir:ill\'  with 
expectations  like  all  the  others.  Bui  Uic  un- 
expected happened  and  some  good  wells  were 
discovered.  Then  began  a  manipulation  of 
the  price  of  the  stock  on  the  New  York  Curb 
market  txised  upon  exaggerated  teports  of 
production.  George  Graham  Rice,  one  of  the 
ablest  (if  market  manipulators,  participated 
with  Benesch  and  officials  of  the  company  in  this 
operation.  The  stock  was  run  up  from  $3.00  to 
nearly  $1 1.50  a  share  and  the  public  was  induced 
to  buy  it  at  the  high  level  by  predictions  that  it 
would  go  much  higher.  The  Kamas-Oklabonui 
OH  Ntlvs  showed  that  these  reports  were  fabrica- 
tions intended  to  help  the  pirates  dump  stock  on 
the  public  at  five  times  what  it  had  cost  them. 
A  dividend  was  even  dechftd  to  hdp  along  these 
plans,  but  was  never  paid  Ixcause  of  lack  of 
funds  in  the  company's  treasury. 

In  the  magnitude  of  their  operations,  all  the 
other  chaiacteis  of  this  story  except  Rice,  who  is 
now  under  arrest  for  his  financial  operations,  are 
minor  satellites  compared  with  Benesch.  He  is 
said  to  have  personally  made  at  least  a  million 
dollars  from  his  flotations.  He  has  offices  in 
\"e\«.'  York,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh,  St. 
Louis,  Baltimore,  and  Newark. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  records  of  those  identic 
fied  with  A.  B.  Benesch  &  Company  will  help  to 
show  why  the  connection  of  this  firm  with  any 
company  acts  as  a  blight  on  its  prospects.  Ben- 
esch himself  was  connected  with  the  American 
Telegraph  Typewriter  C  mpany  sv.  in  !Io  an  f  was 
convicted  for  fraud  in  the  Federal  Court  and 
fined  f  1,000.  l^Iis  principal  partner  is  now  a  man 
named  Rosenbaum  who  has  served  a  term  in  the 
penitentiary  for  a  serious  federal  offense.  Harry 
B.  Thompson,  who  for  years  has  made  a  specialty 
of  selling  rotten  stocks,  is  also  connected  with 
him;  and  when  Charles  S.  Fieldsteel's  bucket-shop 
failed  in  1015  as  the  aftermath  of  the  manipula- 
tion of  Canadian  Natural  Gas  and  Vacuum  Gas 
Stocks,  and  Fiddsteel  was  indicted  for  grand  lar- 
ceny, he  found  a  lefuge  with  Benesch.  Fred 


Gresham  was  Benesch's  St.  Louis  representative 
until  his  habit  of  dep(»iting  the  firm's  checks  to 
his  own  accqunt  made  the  connection  unprofitable 
for  Benesch.  Now  Gresham  is  running  his  own 
oil  scheme  in  New  York  under  the  name  of 
Herrick  &  Company.  Another  associate  is  Fred. 
L.  Kriebel.  who  has  handled  Benesch's  promo- 
tions in  iLx>s  Angeles  and  Chicago.  Kriebel  re- 
ceived hn  early  training  with  Wintemute,  who 
has  been  convicted  of  fraud,  and  won  his  spurs 
with  the  promotitjn  of  the  Rector  Gas  fighting 
Company.  When  the  checks  of  the  company 
began  to  come  back  from  the  bank  marked 
"insufficient  funds,"  Kriebel  quietly  departed 
for  the  West.  At  last  report,  he  was  selling 
"carefully  selected  iavestnwnt  securities"  m 
Chicagp,  and  working  the  partial  payment 
game. 

If  the  operations  of  these  pirates  of  promotion 
did  not  result  in  such  great  losses  to  the  public 

in  the  aggregate — usually  to  those  who  can 
least  afTmr!  to  lose — and  did  not  cause  such  dam- 
age to  lcf;iiunatc  investment  business,  both  by 
the  misdirection  of  savings  and  by  the  under- 
mining of  public  confidence,  a  study  of  their 
methods  would  be  humorous.  S.  E.  Cox,  presi- 
dent of  the  Prudential  Securities  Company, 
formerly  d  Chicago,  but  now  of  Houston,  Tex., 
after  one  of  his  visits  to  Texas  last  November, 
reported  to  ail  his  "dear  friends"  that  he  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  hermit  who  claimed 
to  know  the  whereabouts  of  a  great  lake  of  oil. 
"After  spending  two  days  testing  and  investigat- 
ing his  theory,  and  satisfying  myself  that  he  is 
correct,"  Cox  said,  "  1  am  willing  to  stake  my  last 
dollar  that  he  is  right."  Yet  a  few  months  later 
be  must  have  forgotten  the  hermit,  for  he  wrote: 
"During  the  last  four  months  the  Prudential 
Oil  &  Refining  Company  has  been  in  control 
of  a  machine  which  locates  the  oil,  thus  eliminat- 
ing every  possibility  of  failure  that  has  formerly 
been  the  bugaboo  of  the  oil  business.  ...  It 
is  almost  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  con- 
ceive of  the  money  in  unlimited  millions  of  dollars 
that  will  come  to  the  coffers  of  the  Prudential 
Oil  &  Rdining  Company  as  a  result  of  this 
machine."  Nevertheless,  in  about  two  months 
more  Cox  had  laid  his  Prudential  Oil  &  Refining 
promotion  on  the  shelf  and  was  offering  "  preor- 
>;anizatif  ri  hares"  in  the  $10,000,000  Bankers 
Underwriting  Syndicate  at  5  cents  a  share.  As 
this  new  promotion  is  to  have  the  use  of  the  "  oil 
finder,"  its  profits  will  undoubtedly  be  as  un- 
limited as  Cox's  literature. 


{In  the  January  IVodi^s  Wefk  mil  be  disiJosed  the  methods  used  by  the  PtnOes  of  Promotion  ht 
Htf  industrial  field,) 
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JUGOSLAVIA  ! 

The  New  Great  State  of  the  Balkans^  Comprising  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  the  Slovenes 

BY 

GEORGE  Macadam 


OF  TlIF  many  chances  in  the  map  of 
i  Europe,  that  jseem  imminent  as 
I  the  result  of  the  Great  War,  irane 
'  has  a  greater  appeal  to  the  historic 
imagination,  none  will  be  more 
potent  in  maintaining  the  future  peace  equilib- 
rium of  Europe,  than  the  creation  of  a  united 
Jugoslavic  nation. 

If  the  current  of  world  events  continues  to 
follow  its  present  course,  there  will  be  erected 
on  the  western  half  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  with 
the  Danube  and  the  Drave  rivers  on  the  nnrth 
and  Greece  and  Albania  on  the  south,  a  new  na- 
tion with  an  area  of  approxhnately  100.000 
square  miles  (almost  half  the  size  of  continental 
France)  and  a  population  of  more  than  12,000,000 
(more  than  one  third  as  many  as  live  in  continen- 
tal Italy). 

A  united  Jugoslavia  will  mean  the  national 
unification  of  a  people  who,  though  they  have 
occupied  this  same  territory  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years—ethnically  compact,  homogene- 
ous and  enduring— have  never  bdfore  known 
national  unity. 

The  Jugoslavs  have  lived  in  one  of  the  bloodiest 
battle-arenas  of  the  world — where  the  civilization 
of  the  West  has  met  and  struggled  with  the  civil- 
ization of  the  East.  Their  land  has  been  overrun 
from  the  West,  from  the  East.  As  the  spoils  of 
war,  it  has  been  divided  and  rcdivided.  Their 
conquerors  have  set  one  against  the  other.  Re- 
ligion, too,  has  divided  them,  and,  for  political 
purposes,  the  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  its 
prejudices  fanned  to  white  heat. 

And  thus,  if  the  map  of  Europe  is  re-made  ac- 
cording to  present  plans,  a  united  Jugoslavia  will 
be  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  crea- 
tion of  a  nation  founded  upon  racial  kinship, 
whose  boundaries  are  fixed  by  ethnic  limitation. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is  a 
land  of  mountains.  With  only  a  few  breaks 
in  the  wall,  the  formidable  Dinaric  Alps  shut  it  in 
from  the  Adriatic  Sea  on  the  west,  just  as  the 
Balkan  Mountains  enckise  it  on  the  northeast. 
Between  these  two  ranges 
is  a  network  of  mountain 
and  upland  and  valley. 
But  here  is  a  geographic 
fact  which  has  cost  the 
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countr\  a  fearfully  heavy  toll  in  blood  and  anguish: 
this  network  is  cut  from  north  to  south  by  the  val- 
ley of  the  Morava  River  flowmg  northward  into 
the  Danube,  and  the  valley  of  the  Vardar  flowing 
southward  into  the  Gulf  of  Saloniki.  This  natural 
corridor  through  the  mountains,  leading  from  the 
plains  of  Hungary  to  the  y€gean  Sea,  is  met  by 
another  natural  corridor — that  formed  by  the 
valley  of  the  Maritza  River— which  leads  east- 
ward to  the  plains  extending  to  the  Bosphorus. 

From  time  immemorial,  these  valleys  have 
been  the  cross-roads  of  the  continents  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere.  They  were  traveled  by 
the  trader  and  the  warrior,  by  the  hordes  of 
peace  and  the  hordes  of  war.  To-day,  these 
valle>'s  are  the  routes  of  the  vital  Balkan  railroads, 
the  one  leading  from  Belgrade  to  Saloniki,  the 
other,  from  Belgrade  to  Constantinople,  link 
in  the  Berlin-Bagdad  Railroad.  From  both  a 
military  and  commercial  standpoint,  the  countr)* 
commanding  these  valleys  is  one  of  the  key- 
positions  of  the  world.  The  possession  of  tiris 
country  was  all  that  German)-  needed  to  material- 
ize into  a  reality  her  long-cherished  dream  d 
world-domination  by  means  ci  a  far-flung  Mittd 
Europa;  and  it  was  to  obtain  possession  of  this 
country,  that  Germany  started  the  Great  War. 

The  Slavs  made  their  first  appearance  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  in  the  sixth  century  a.  d.  Like 
the  Celts,  the  Goths,  and  the  Huns  who  had 
preceded  them  during  the  previous  five  or  six 
centuries,  the  Slavs  came  as  a  devastating  visita- 
tion of  1!  1  men  from  the  North.  They  came 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Avars,  a  justly  dreaded 
tribe  of  Asiatic  origin.  Before  these  recurring 
tides  of  barbarism,  both  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman  civilization  had  melted  away,  the  penin- 
sula north  of  the  /tgean  being  left  a  desolate 
waste.  In  559,  the  Avars  and  Slavs  attacked 
Constantinople,  and  though  they  were  defeated, 
the>'  retained  control,  under  Avar  leadership,  of 
the  hinterlands.  In  626,  the  invaders  again 
attacked  Constantinople.  But  they  got  to  quar- 
reling among  themsdves  and  were  again  forced 

to  retreat.  The  Avzn 
now  disappeared  from  the 
Balkan  Peninsula. 

But  the  Slavs  remained. 
During  their  joint  ocoi- 
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WHERE  THE  SOUTHERN  SLAVS  ARE 

The  section  in  color  is  inhabited  by  Slavic  peoples.  These  Serbs.  Croats.  Montenegrins,  and  Slovenes  are  blood  kin  to  the 
Slavs  of  Russia  and  Bohemia  but  dilTcr  from  them  somewhat  in  appearance  as  well  as  speech.  I  hc  state  which  they  aspire  to 
establish  has  already  won  the  recognition  of  some  of  the  Allies 


pancy  with  the  Avars,  the  Slavs  had  spread 
over  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  from  the  region  north 
of  the  Danube  and  the  sources  of  the  Save  and 
Drave  rivers  in  the  Alps,  to  the  coastal  region 
of  the  /F.gean  and  the  borders  of  Albania,  from 
the  Balkan  Mountains  to  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic.  And  despite  centuries  of  invasion, 
war,  conquest,  oppression,  and  commercial 
strangulation,  they  have  so  remained  cvit  since. 

Early  in  their  settlement  of  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula, the  Jugoslavs  broke  up  into  tribes  which 
gradually  resolved  themselves  into  three  big 
groups:  the  Serbs,  the  Croats,  and  the  Slovenes. 
These  groups,  with  little  infiltratifjn,  lia\e  con- 
tinued until  to-day;  and  so  also  have  these 
groups  continued  to  occupy  their  old  territories. 


The  Serbs  are  numerically  much  the  stronger  of 
the  Jugoslavs.  They  occupy  the  modern  King- 
dom of  Serbia  (including  Old  Serbia  and  Northern 
Macedonia),  Montenegro,  and  most  of  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina,  and  Dalmatia,  and  the  districts 
north  of  the  Danube — Batka  and  Banat.  The 
Croats  are  second  in  numerical  strength.  They 
occupy  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and.  the  western  parts 
of  Bosnia.  Herzegovina,  and  Dalmatia.  The 
Slovenes,  who  number  only  about  a  million  and  a 
half,  occupy  Carniola,  Southern  Carinthia,  South- 
em  Styria,  and  a  portion  of  Istria. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
"Jugoslav."  It  is  simply  a  handy  term  of 
inclusion,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  distinguish- 
ing under  one  name  the  Slavs  of  this  region  from 
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A  SCENE  IN  ALBANIA  NEAR  SCUTARI 

After  the  Balkan  War,  Germany  and  Austria,  bent  on  keeping  Southern  Slav  commerce  ^m  the  Adriatic,  threatened  a 
world  war  if  Albania  was  not  erected  into  a  state.  They  put  William  of  Wied  on  the  thron^o  strengthen  their  Bulgarian 
alliance,  for  William  was  a  relative  of  the  Bulgariin  queen 


MOSTAR,  THE  CAPITAL  OF  HERZEGOVINA 

Is  the  gateway  through  which  all  heavy  traffic  from  this  district  must  pass  to  reach  the  sea.  It  also  commands  the  railroad 
from  Sarajevo  to  Ragusa.  Austria  s  seizure  of  Herzegovina  roused  the  fear  of  the  Serbs  not  only  that  Austri.i  might  next  annex 
their  LOunlr>'  but  that  their  commercial  strangulation  >^ould  soon  be  completed  by  Austrian  control  of  seaports 
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WHHRE  THE  BULGAR  ARMIES  WERE  SPLIT 

The  French  and  Serbs  driving  north  from  Saloniki  took  Uskub  which  occupies  a  picturesque  and  strategically  important 
position  on  the  Vardar,  the  valley  of  which  severs  two  mountain  ranges  which  bar  the  way  to  Bulgaria.  Uskub  is  the  junction 
point  of  the  railroads  from  Nish  and  Mitrovitza  to  Saloniki 


DURAZZO,  THE  FAMOUS  OLD  ALBANIAN  SEAPORT 

The  Bay  of  Duraizo  is  a  great  natural  outlet  for  Serbia  and  Albania.  In  ancient  times  it  was  one  of  the  great  ports  of 
the  Koman  world,  but  its  former  prosperity  and  usefulness  have  been  crushed.  Last  October,  the  Austrians  were  driven  out 
b>'  .-Mlicd  troops  and  warships 
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other  Slavs.  The  word  "Suden-Slav"  ("South- 
Slav")  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  Germany, 
and  accepted  by  the  Croats  who  have  been  more 
or  less  subject  .to  German  culture,  and  by  them 
translated  into  the  Slavic  ("jug,"  in  Slavic,  means 
"  the  South").  But  ask  one  of  these  people  what 
he  is,  and  not  one  of  them  will  tell  you  that  he 
is  a  Jugoslav.  The  Serb  will  proudly  tell  you 
that  he  is  a  Serb;  the  Croat,  that  he  is  a  Croat; 
and  the  Slovene,  that  he  is  a  Slovene. 

But  despite  this  division  into  these  old  and 


for  the  most  part,  the  Serbs  were  and  are  Ortho- 
dox; and  the  Croats  and  Slovenes  were  and  are 
Roman  Catholics.  This  fact  has  been  artfully 
played  upon  to  keep  the  Croats  and  Slovenes 
loyal  to  Austria-Hungary, 

The  Serbs  can  boast  of  two  periods  of  indef)en- 
dence:  one  mediaeval,  the  other  modem.  The 
first  began  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  lasted 
well  on  into  the  fifteenth  century.  Included 
within  this  stretch  is  the  most  lustrous  period 
of  Serb  independence:  the  reign  of  the  great 


CATTARO,  THE  NATURAL  OUTLET  FOR  MONTENEGRIN  PRODUCTS 

In  1814,  Austria  seized  and  strongly  fortified  this  port.    By  restricting  commerce  at  this  and  other  Adriatic  ports,  Austria  has 

been  able  to  strangle  the  economic  development  of  the  Southern  Slavs 


well-maintained  groups,  they  all  use  practically 
the  same  language,  Slovene  merely  being  a  dia- 
lect of  the  Serbo-Croat. 

The  differences  between  the  various  groups  of 
Jugoslavs  are  those  that  have  grown  out  of  reli- 
gion and  politics.  The  Slavs  of  the  Balkans  had 
early  been  converted  to  Christianity.  A  point 
of  great  historic  significance  was  the  dividing 
line  of  the  two  dioceses — ltal\'  and  Dacia — 
which  ran  through  Bosnia  from  north  to  south. 
In  the  eleventh  ccntur>',  when  the  Church  divided 
between  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome  and  of  Con- 
stantinople, those  who  lived  to  the  east  of  this 
diocesan  line  went  with  the  Gretk  Orthodox, 
those  who  lived  to  the  west  of  it  went  with  the 
Romart  Catholic.  The  split,  of  course,  was  not 
quite  so  sharply  drawn  as  this  geographical  line: 


Stephen  Dusan  who  extended  his  empire  until  it 
reached  from  the  Adriatic  in  the  west  to  the 
Maritza  River  in  the  east,  from  the  Danube  to 
the  /Egean.  After  the  death  of  Dusan,  the 
Serbs  were  unable  to  beat  off  the  Turks  invading 
from  the  south.  But  they  did  not  succumb  in- 
gloriously:  it  was  not  until  after  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century  that  the  last  remnant  of 
the  old  Serb  Empire  passed  under  Ottoman 
rule. 

The  Serbian  emancipation  from  Turkish  rule 
was  initiated  in  1804.  There  then  began  a  series 
of  wars  and  treaties,  which,  stretching  over  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  finally  resulted  in  Serbia 
being  recognized  as  an  autonomous  principality 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan.  Serbia  now 
entered  upon  a  period  of  internal  organization!, 
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and  development.  With  the  increase  of  her 
military  strength,  we  find  the  principalii>  en- 
gaging in  a  numljerof  campaigns  t  ^  fr  -e  the  Serbs 
beyond  its  borders:  In  1848,  when  the  Serbs 
in  southern  Hungary  rose  against  the  Magyars; 
and  agaiii  in  1876,  when  an  anti-Turkish  rebelhon 
broke  out  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  In  1877. 
Serbia  joined  with  Russia  in  making  war  on 
Turkey.  Montenegro  was  already  at  war  with 
the  latter.  By  the  Treatv  of  Berlin  both  Serbia 
and  Montenegro  achieved  complete  independence, 
and  the  territory  of  both  was  considerably  en- 
la  rged . 

By  the  c\nical  terms  of  this  treaty,  among 
other  things,  the  administration  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovma  was  "temporarily"  given  over  to 
Austria-Hungary;  and  Montenegro  was  given  a 
5Trip  of  coast  with  the  small  towns  of  Antivari 
and  Duicigno,  both  commercially  useless,  while 
Bodoa,  comnietdally  useful,  was  giveii  to  Austria- 
I Hungary  which  already  possessed  CattaiD  and 
the  rest  of  Dalmatia. 

The  formation  of  her  political  districts  and  their 
representation,  the  restrictions  upon  trade,  and 
the  official  discouragement  of  any  increase  in 
the  very  limited  transportation  facilities,  were 
patent  evidence  that  Austria-Hungary  was  aiming 
at  the  political  and  economic  extinction  of  the 
Jugoslavs. 

"The  Serbs  in  Serbia  were  the  only  ones  who 
coidd  claim  to  he  fiee,"  says  Nevtll  Fothes,  "but 

even  this  was  a  freedom  entirely  dependent  on 
the  economic  malevolence  of  Austria-Hungary 
and  Turkey.  Cut  up  in  this  way  by  the  hand 
of  fate  into  such  a  number  of  helpless  fragments, 
it  was  inevitable  that  the  Serb  race,  if  it  possessed 
any  vitality,  should  attempt,  at  any  cost,  to 
piece  some,  IF  not  all,  of  them  together  and  form 
!  n  ethnical  whole  which,  economically  and  politic* 
ally,  should  be  mistress  of  her  own  destinies.  !t 
was  equally  inevitable  that  the  policy  of  Austria- 
Hungafy  should  be  to  antidiMtte  or  defbiitivdy 
render  any  such  attempt  impossible,  because 
obviously  the  formation  of  a  large  South  Slav 
state,  by  cutting  off  Austria  from  the  Adriatic 
ind  eliminating  from  the  Dual  Monarchy  all  the 
.-aluablc  Territory  between  the  Dalmatian  Coast 
ind  the  River  Orave,  would  seriously  jeopardize 
ler  position  as  a  great  power." 

Tlie  Pan-Slav  movement  began  to  take  definite 
hape.  About  ,1906  those  elements  in  Slavonia. 
^oatia,  and  Oalmaiia  which  favored  a  closer 
iiiidki  of  the  Serbs  of  these  districts,  formed  the 
>erbo-Croat  coalition  party.  Its  scope  was 
imited  at  first,  but  it  soon  -widened.  1  he  govern- 
nents  of  Austria-Hungary  endeavored  to  counter- 
ict  this  movement  by  the  activities  of  a  vast, 
ecret,  political  system. 


In  October,  1906,  Baron  Aehrenthai  became 
.Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Vienna,  and  he 
immediately  instituted  a  strong  anti-Slav  policy. 
In  October,  1908,  he  announced  the  formal 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  arrests  o(  members  of  the  Serbo- 
Croat  coalition  party,  accused  of  aiding  the  Pan- 
Serb  movement,  grew  more  numerous.  Then 
came  those  infamous  efforts  to  stir  up  the  old 
religious  discord  between  the  Serbs  and  the 
Croats;  the  notorious  Agram  high  treason  trial, 
and  the  still  more  notorious  Friedjung  trial. 
The  disgraceful  discomfiture  of  the  government 
in  both  of  these  trials,  and  the  revelation  of  its 
nefarious  intrigues,  served  to  rally  ail  the  ele- 
ments throughout  the  Setb  and  Croat  provinces 
of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 

Then  came  the  splendid  offensives  of  the  Serb- 
ian army  in  the  Balkan  wars  of  1912  and  1913. 
The  moral  victory  which  Serbia  had  achieved 
in  the  Agram  and  Friedjung  trials,  was  now 
crowned  by  brilliant  military  victory.  Serbia 
became  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Jugoslavs. 

When  the  Great  War  came,  a  number  of  promi-< 
nent  Jugoslavs,  recognized  representatives  of 
public  opinion,  were  either  abroad  or  effected 
their  escape  from  their  oppressed  provinces. 
They  rallied  in  London  and  elected  a  committee 
which  has  become  known  as  the  Committee  of 
London.  Dr.  Ante  Trumbic,  President  of  the  . 
Croat  National  Party  in  the  Diet  of  Dalmatia. 
late  Mayor  of  Spalato,  and  late  Member  for 
Zara  in  the  Austrian  Parliament,  was  chosen 
President  of  the  committee.  Its  sixteen  other 
members  included  representatives  from  pnctic- 
all>  ever\'  ji!rn<;lav  province. 

This  commutee  "set  themselves  a  great  task, 
a  sacred  duty^laid  upon  them  the  difficult 
and  painful  position  in  which  their  ncc  is  plac«l 
at  present — the  duty  nf  informing  the  govern- 
ments and  the  public  opinion  of  their  friends  and 
allies  among  the  nations  of  the  actual  condition 
of  affairs  in  such  Jugoslav  countries  as  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  under  Austrian  rule,  and  of  the 
just  aspirations  of  their  nation.  Our  race,  var- 
iously known  as  Serb,  Croat,  and  Slovene,  is, 
nevertheless,  despite  three  different  names,  but 
one  people — the  J  ugoslavs.  Ou  r  prograunme  con- 
sists of  the  deliverance  of  all  Jugoslavs  from  the 
Austrian  yoke,  and  union  with  our  free  brothers 
in  Serbia  and  Montenegro  in  one  united  •stare." 

This  programme  was  given  a  more  oflicial  and 
specific  character  at  the  subsequent  Conference 
of  Corfu.  The  more  hnportant  of  these  dedara-* 
tions  are  as  follows: 

I.  The  State  of  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes — who 
also  are  known  by  the  name  of  Southern  Slavs  or  Jugo- 
slavs—shall be  a  free  and  indnendent  kmgdom.  whose.  , 
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terriJorv'  shall  be  indivisible  and  all  these  thrcc-namcd 
co-nationals  sball  have  a  stn^  allegiance.  This  state 
shall  be  a  constitutional  monarch\ ,  democratic  and 
parliamcniarj',  having  at  its  head  the  dynasty  Kara- 
georgevic,  which  has  always  shared  the  national  scnti- 
mcnts  and  has  put  above  all  the  liberty  and  the  wQl 
of  the  people; 

2.  I  lie  name  of  this  State  shall  be  "The  Kingdom  of 
the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes";  and  the  sovereign 
shall  bear  the  title  of  "  King  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes"; 

5.  The  three  national  denominations;  Serb,  Croat, 
and  Slovene,  are  legally  on  an  equal  footing  in  the 
kingdom,  and  every  one  can  use  them  freely  at  any 
occasion  of  public  life  and  before  all  authorities; 

10.  The  Adriatic  Sea— in  the  interest  of  liberty  and 
equal  rights  of  all  nations — shall  be  free  and  open  to  all; 

12.  The  elections  of  the  representatives  of  the  na- 
tional parliament  shall  be  by  universal,  equal,  direct, 
and  secret  vote;  the  same  applies  for  the  election  in 
the  municipalities  and  other  administrative  institu- 
tions. The  vote  will  take  place  in  each  municipality ; 

1 5.  The'const'tution,  established  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace  by  the  constituting  assembly,  elected  by  uni- 
versal, direct,  and  secret  suffrage,  wfll  serve  as  a  basb 
fui  the  whole  life  of  the  state;  it  will  be  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  all  authority  and  all  rights  by  which  the 
whole  national*  life  will  be  regulated.  The  constitution 
will  give  the  people  the  possibility  of  cxi  rcising  its  par- 
ticular energies  in  the  local  autonomous  districts  de- 
limited by  the  natural,  social,  and  economic  conditions. 
The  constitution  must  be  adopted  in  its  entirety  by  a 
certain  majority,  as  ordered  by  the  constituting  assem- 
bly. The  constituting  assembly,  as  wdl  as  the  laws 
voted  by  it,  shall  be  valid  only  after  the  King's  sanct  ion. 

This  document  was  signed  by  Mr.  N.  Pashitch, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Serbia,  and  Dr.  Trumbic. 

In  April,  1918,  in  answer  to  the  call  of  the 
Italian  Committee,  there  was  held  at  Rome  the 
"Congress  of  the  Oppressed  Races  of  Austria- 
Hungary."  The  meeting  included  delegations  of 
Italians,  Czechoslovaks,  Rumanians,  Jugoslavs. 
Serbs,  and  Poles,  together  w  ith  representatives  of 
the  Allied  Nations.  After  two  days  of  delibera- 
tions, the  following  resolutions  were  adopted; 

The  representatives  of  the  nationalities  wholly  or 
partly  subject  to  the  domination  of  Austria-Hungary — 
Italians,  Poles,  Rumanians.  Czechs,  Jugoslavs — have 
united  in  aflfirming  as  follows  the  principles  by  which 
their  common  action  shall  be  guided: 

1 .  Each  of  these  peoples  proclaims  its  right  to  estab- 
lish its  own  nationality  and  state  unity  and  to 
attain  full  political  and  economic  independence. 

2.  Each  of  these  peoples  recognizes  in  the  Austco- 
Hungarian  Monarchy  the  instrument  of  Germanic 
domination  and  the  fundamental  obstacle  to  the 
realization  of  its  aspirations  and  its  rights. 

3.  The  assembly  consequently  recognizes  the 


cessity  fur  a  common  struggle  agauisl  the  common 
Oppressors  in  order  that  each  people  may  attai^i 
its  complete  liberation  and  complete  natiwul 
unity  as  a  single,  free  state. 
The  representatives  of  the  Italian  people  and  the 
Jugoslav  people  arc  agreed  in  particular  as  folio*"?: 

1.  As  regards  the  relations  between  the  Italian  Na- 
tion and  the  nation  of  the  Serbs^  Croats,  and 
Slovenes  (known  alv>  under  the  name  of  Jugo&la^ 
Nation),  the  representatives  of  the  two  peoples 
recognize  that  the  unity  and  independence  of  the 
Jugoslav  Nation  is  a  vital  interest  of  Italy,  just  li 
the  completion  of  Italian  nationality  is  a  vital 
interest  of  the  Jugoslav  Nation.  And.  therefore, 
the  representatives  of  the  two  peoples  pledge 
themselves  to  use  their  utmost  eflfbrt  to  the  end 
that  during  the  war  and  at  the  moment  of  peact 
these  aims  of  the  two  peoples  may  be  fully  attaiBcd 
in  their  entirety. 

2.  They  affirm  that  the  liberation  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea  and  its  defense  against  every  actual  and  evcat* 
ual  enemy  is  a  vital  interest  of  the  two  peoples. 

3.  They  pledge  thcmseK  es  to  resoI\  e  amicablv  in  th< 
interest  of  future  good  and  sincere  relations  bt- 
tween  the  two  peoples,  the  various  territoriil 
controversies  on  the  basis  of  nationaIit>  and 
the  rights  of  peoples  to  decide  their  own  fate— 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  injure  the  vitti 
interests  of  the  two  natioQ*— to  be  defined  at  the 
moment  of  peace. 

4.  The  nucleus  of  one  people  which  may  have  to  be 
included  within  the  frontiers  of  the  other  shall  be 
guaranteed  the  right  to  have  their  own  langua^ 
culture*  and  mond  and  economic  inteicsts  re- 
spected. 

After  the  Congress  a  delegation  visited  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  Professor  Orlando,  i^"hc 
addressed  them  at  length,  congratulating  their, 
on  the  accord  that  had  marked  the  whole  conven- 
tion !n  hi^  address,  he  said:  "  I  can  tell  \ou  that 
no  other  people  can  understand  you  as  we  do  an<i 
admire  you  and  feel  for  you  intense  sympatb) 
becatise  no  other  people  can  understand  as  «t 
do  your  sorrows  and  your  aspirations,  your  suffer- 
ings and  your  hopes." 

Here  we  have  the  chief  forces  which  ate  maldogi 
or  arc  apparently  making,  for  the  welding  of  the 
Jugoslavs  into  a  compact,  strong  nation— a  naii 
that,  in  agreement  with  an  Italy  also  compact  anu 
strong,  could  bar  any  future  effort  that  either 
Teuton  or  iMap\ar.  or  the  old  Teuton-. M a rvar 
partnership  itself,  could  make  to  break  through 
to  the  Adriatic,  the  /Egean.  or  the  Bosphorui 
If  these  programmes  and  resolutions  are  accepted 
at  their  face  value,  it  would  seem  that  there  Is  at 
last  to  be  peace  in  the  Balkans,  an  end  to  the 
TentDR-Magyardreanrof  Mittd  Europa. 
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IT  WAS  at  West  Point  that  young  Pershing 
gave  the  first  definite  evidence  of  his 
measure.  In  That  place  of  exactin?  stand- 
ards, of  acid  tests,  where  all  advan- 
tages of  birth,  wealth,  and  influence  are 
lopped  off.  where  each  cadet  stands  upon  his 
own  two  feet,  the  youngster  from  Linn  County, 
Mo.,  vas  recognized,  both  by  his  class- 
mates and  by  the  miUtary  staff,  as  one  who 
had  the  rare  quality  of  leadership.  This  fact 
is  established  by  the  contemporary  records 
3f  Pershing's  class,  the  Qass  cf  '86. 

Judged  by  the  Army  officers  at  the  Academy 
-that  inexorable  disriplinarian.  General  Wesley 
Vlernti,  was  superintendent  at  the  lime— 
^ershing  was  given  the  highest  rank  in  the 
lidet  Battalion  that  it  was  possible  for  him 
0  have  in  each  of  the  three  years  that  he  could 
>e  cither  an  officer  or  a  non-commissioned 
dficer. 

judged  by  his  classmates,  Pershing,  after 
e  had  been  in  the  Academy  only  a  few  months, 
m  unanimously  chosen  class  president.  No 
ther  cadet  was  even  put  in  nomination.  Be- 
3re  graduation,  another  election  was  held  to 
Ifect  a  permanent  class  organiiation.  Per- 
iling was  continued  in  office,  an  honor  he  holds 
3  this  day. 

When  Pershing  attended  West  Point,  the 
idets  made  up  four  companies,  or  one  bat- 
ilion.  The  Commandant  of  Cadets  was  an 
miy  officer,  and  each  company  was  also 
jmmanded  by  an  Army  officer.  Ihese  men 
ere  the  tactical  officers,  familiarly  known 
mong  the  cadets  as  "Tacs."  But  the  officers 
id  ron-commiss!one<i  officers  were  selected 
t)m  among  the  cadets.  Providc-d  a  cadet 
as  not  neglectful  of  his  studies,  academic 
ink  had  little  to  .do  with  the  selection.  It 
as  based  almost  entirely  on  a  cadet's  soldierly 


qualifications — ^his  military  personality,  his  beacw 

ing,  his  faculty  for  command,  and  above  all, 
on  his  ability  to  enforce  the  ritn'd  discipline 
of  the  Academy  without  fear  or  tavor  of  his 
felk>w  cadets.  The  Captains  and  Lieutenants 
were  chosen  from  the  first  or  graduating  class, 
the  Sergeants  from  the  second  class,  and  the 
Corporals  from  the  third  or  "yearling"  class. 

When,  according  to  these  regulations,  it 
became  possible  for  Pershing  to  be  a  Corporal, 
he  was  made  the  Ranking  Corporal  of  the 
battalion;  when  it  became  possible  for  him 
to  be  a  Sergeant,  he  was  made  the  Ranking 
J  St  Sergeant;  and  when  it  became  possible 
for  him  to  be  a  Lieutenant  or  a  Captain,  he  was 
made  the  ist  Captain,  the  highest  rank  that  a 
cadet  can  nchifvc  at  West  Point. 

To  appreciate  the  grade  of  moral  courage 
that  an  efficient  cadet  officer  needs,  it  must  be 
realized  that  when  military  duties  are  not  be- 
ing performed,  officers  and  privates  are  barrack- 
mates,  messmates,  classmates.  Good  fellow- 
ship prevails  among  all,  barring,  of  course, 
the  "Plebes"  or  fourth  classmen  who  for  the 
good  of  their  souls  are  kept  in  a  state  of  humiU 
ity  until  they  rise  to  the  dignity  of  "yearlings." 
It  is  not  a  common  quality  of  character  which 
makes  it  possible  for  a  man  to  step  abruptly 
from  the  r&le  of  {good  fellow  to  that  of  strict 
disciplinarian.  Looking  through  a  few  of  the 
volumes  (they  make  an  eloquently  long  row) 
into  which  the  old  "orders"  of  the  Comman- 
dant of  Cadets  have  been  bound,  one  comes 
across  "ciders"  of  which  the  foltowing  is 
typical: 

The  appointment  of  Cadet  R  as  ;i  Lieutenant 

in  the  Battalion  of  Cadets  is  hereby  revoked. 

Cadet  Lieutenant:  "Failing  to  exert  himself  to  pre- 
vent continued  laughing  and  inattention  on  the  part 
of  cadets  whom  he  had  been  ordered  to  superintend  at  ^ 
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battalion  drUI."  Cadet  R        will  serve  lo  con- 

fwements. 

Long  after  he  was  graduated  from  the  Mfl- 

itary  Academy,  General  Merritt  said  of  young 
Pershing:  "He  pave  early  promise  of  becoming 
the  superb  oftker  he  is  now  known  to  be.  He 
was  earnest,  ambitious,  energetic,  and  manly." 

A  BETTER  SOLDI  KR  THAN. .SCHOLAR 

As  a  Student  at  the  Military  Academy,  Per- 
shing did  not  shine  with  the  same  lustre  that 

he  <Ud  as  a  soldier.  Of  course,  to  gain  admis- 
sion to  West  Point,  to  last  through  its  four 
years  of  daily  cross-examinations  at  the  black- 
boaid,  its  searching,  semi-annual  examinations, 
a  youngster  must  be  fairly  apt  at  study.  In 
the  class  of  which  Pershing  was  a  member, 
admitted  to  the  Academy  on  July  i,  1882,  there 
were  \o.\  men.  Twelve  had  been  dropped 
by  the  end  <if  the  first  year.  The  following 
year  saw  nine  more  dropped;  the  next  year, 
five;  and  the  last  year,  one.  The  class  grad- 
uated seventy-seven  men,  an  elimination  of 
more  then  25  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  began 
the  course  four  years  before. 

But  among  the  men  who  lasted  through  those 
four  grueling  years,  Pershing  did  not  shine  as 
a  student.  At  the  end  of  his  "Plebe"  year, 
his  general  order  of  merit  in  the  class  was  22; 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  it  had  dropped  to 
34;  the  following  year  he  got  it  up  to  -51 ;  and  at 
graduation  he  stood  thirtieth  in  his  class. 

Mathematics  is  the  futidamental  study  at 
the  Acadenn.    In  this  he  was  not  brilliant, 
his  merit  being  226.8  in  a  possible  maximum  of 
300.    In  civil  and  military  engineering  he  scored 
only  a  trifle  better  than  he  did  in  mathematics. 
Even  in  tactics  his  merit  was  onl\-  76.8  in  a 
possible  maximum  of  100.  His  highest  merit  was 
in  discipline  where  he  made  183.7  in  *•  possible 
maxinuim  of  200.    Hut  in  an  institution  whose 
discipline  is  cast  in  an  iron  mould,  this  record 
was  not  exemplary:  of  the  seventj-seven  men 
who  graduated  in  this  class,  there  were  thirty- 
four  whose  merit  in  discipline  was  hi?:her  than 
Pershing's,  and  of  these,  twent)'  achieved  the 
maximum.    Spanish  was  Pershing's  greatest 
stumblin)-  block:  in  this  he  made  only  37.5  in  a 
possible  maximum  of  75.   Doubtless  he  sang  with 
special  2c>t  liiai  verse  of  one  of  the  clans'  songs 
of  '86,  which  ran: 

Oh!  the-  Quercus  and  the  Oakus,  bcdad,  they  nearly 
chtike  us, 
And  the  Kyan's  method  too; 
Oh!  Ordnance  and  Gunnery,  are  nothing  else  but 

flummery. 

And  the  liquid  Spanish  too. 


In  those  days  theie  were  no  organized  athletics 

at  West  Point,  no  baseball  or  football  rivalry 
with  the  colleges,  no  great  "Army-Navy  Fo^ball 
Game."  There  was  then  being  written  no  West 
Point  athletic  histopr  in  which  a  cadet  by  sUr 
achievement  could  inscribe  his  name.  So  when 
one  has  told  the  military  and  academic  standing 
of  a  cadet  of  those  days,  one  has  told  practically 
all  there  is  to  be  told  of  his  history  at  the 
Academy  as  it  ivna  hiou^  fo  the  authorifies. 

But  let  discipline  and  routine  be  as  rigid,  as 
machine-like,  as  they  can  be  made,  it  is  impossible 
to  get  several  hundred  full-blooded  youngsters 
together — in  school  building,  in  barracks,  in 
camp— without  having  some  ebulition  of  spirits. 
Despite  the  impressive  array  of  men  who  made 
a  "max"  in  discipline,  life  at  West  Point  had  its 
leaven  of  joyous  tomfoolery.  Needless  to  say. 
it  was  iiKumbent  upon  the  cadets  to  have  this 

"on  the  side." 

And  so  each  cadet  has  two  histories  at  the 
Academy,  running  side-by-side,  with  occasional 
unfortunate  overlappings  duly  commemorated  by 
"demerits":  one.  the  history  of  endless  recitations, 
drills,  inspections,  examinations,  written  by  the 
hand  of  authority;  the  other,  the  history  of  pranks 
and  larks  and  fellowship,  which  passes  into  the 
tradition  of  his  class  and  f!;radually  fades  as  the 
intervening  years  stretch  in  number. 

MEMORIES  OF  HIS  LIFE  AT  WEST  POINT 

Fortunately,  there  is  extant  a  letter  in  which 
Pershing  gives,  all  too  briefly,  his  memories  of  his 
life  at  West  Point.  It  was  written  to  his  class  on 
its  meeting  in  commemoration  of  the  twenty-fifth 
annivcrsars  of  ♦graduation.  This  letter  throws 
light  on  sides  of  Pershing's  character  little  known 
to  the  public.   I  have,  therefore,  copied  It  in  full 

"Headquarters  Department  of  Mindanao, 
"Zamboan^,  P.  I. 

"March  1$.  1911. 

"To  the  Class  of  1886. 

"  U.  S.  Military  Academy, 
"West  Point.  N.  Y. 
"  Dr-AR  Classma  I  i  : 

The  announcement  in  the  circular  sent  cmi 
b>'  >  our  committee,  saying  that  1  would  writ* 
a  letter  of  gre^i^  to  be  read  at  the  class 
reunion,  imposes  upon  me  a  very  pleasant  obli- 
gation. It  gives  me  an  opportunity  as  Qais 
President  to  write  you  collectivdy,  and  to  say 
many  things  that  I  would  like  to  say  if  I  were  writ- 
in'^  tr^  each  individual.  .Above  all.  however,  I 
am  thus  permitted  to  feel  myM^lf  a  real  part  of  the 
reunion.  This  letter  shall  be  a  heartfelt  and 
sincere  word  of  greeting  from  the  opposite  51  Je  of 
the  world.    I  shall  try  to  imagine  m>'self  among 
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you  around  the  banquet  table,  or  perhaps  again 
in  the  old  tower  room,  first  floor,  first  division,  or 
familiarly  even  in  the  "usual  place."  With 
this  greeting  1  send  also  a  word  of  explanation 
and  T^t  for  my  absence,  a  few  Hues  of  rami- 
mscence  and  pages  of  affection  and  friendship,  all 
recorded  at  random. 

il  is  unfortunate  indeed  for  me  that  higher 
authority  has  conduded  that  I  should  not  leave 
ri'.  port  just  at  this  time.  This  is  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  me.  There  is  nothing  that  could 
squal  the  pleasure  of  meeting  once  more  with  old 
'86— companions  of  my  youth,  the  friendship  for 
ivhom  is,  above  all  others,  the  dearest  and  most 
lasting.  To  be  again  for  a  few  hours,  as  in  the 
ildoi  days  at  West  Point,  with  those  who  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  me,  and  I  with  them, 
through  our  four  years,  would  be  worth  great 
acrifice.  The  thought  makes  me  long  for  cadet 
lays  again.  I  would  ^adly  gn  back  into  the  corps 
although,  of  course,  it  has  gone  entirely  to  the 
logs  since  we  were  cadets),  and  gladly  (in  spite 
/this)  go  through  the  whole  course  from  begin- 
ling  to  end  to  be  with  you  all  as  we  were  then, 
ife  meant  so  much  to  us — probably  more  than 
t  ever  has  since — when  thp  soul  was  filled  to  the 
itmost  with  amlHtion  uid  the  worid  was  full  of 
tmmise, 

'The  provfdest  days  of  my  life,  with  one  ex- 
eption,  have  come  to  me  in  connection  with  West 
Viint-Hlays  that  stand  out  clear  and  distinct 
rom  a!I  others.  The  first  of  these  was  the  day 
won  my  appointment  at  Trenton,  Mo.,  in 
competitive  examination  with  seventeen  com- 
etitors.  An  old  friend  of  the  family  happened 
3  be  in  Trenton  that  day  and,  passing  on  the 
pposite  side  of  the  street,  called  to  me  and  said, 
[ohn,  I  •hear  you  passed  with  flying  colors.'  In 
II  seriousness,  feeling  the  great  importance  of 
ly  success,  I  naively  replied  in  loud  voice,  'Yes, 
did,'  feeling  assured  that  no  one  had  ever  quite 
assed  such  a  fine  examination  as  1  had.  The 
ext  red-letter  day  was  when  1  was  elected  Presi- 
:nt  of  the  Class  of  '86.  1  didn't  know  much 
!>out  class  presidents  until  the  evening  of  our 
■eeting  to  effect  a  class  organization.  To  realize 
lat  a  bod>'  nf  men  for  whom  I  had  such  an 
lectionate  regard  should  honor  me  in  this  way 
as  about  all  my  equilibrium  would  stand, 
nother  important  day  was  when  I  made  a  cold 
ax  in  Phil  ar'June  examination,  under  dear  old 
ete,  with  Arthur  Murray  as  instructor.  This  was 
le  only  max  I  ever  made  in  anything.  1  fairly 
tated  out  of  the  library  and  back  to  barracks, 
he  climax  of  da\'s  came  when  the  makes  were 
ad  out  on  graduation  day  in  June,  1885.  Little 
ddy  Gayle  smiled  when  I  reported  five  minutes 
ter  with  a  pair  of  captain's  chevrons  pinned  on 


my  sleeves.  No  honor  can  ever  come  to  equal 
that.  1  look  upon  it  in  the  very  same  light  to- 
day  as  I  did  then.  Some  way  these  days  stand 
out  and  the  recollection  of  them  has  always  been 
to  me  a  great  spur  and  stimulus. 

"What  memories  come  rushing  forward  to  be 
recorded!  It  was  at  Colonel  Huse's  school  (now 
called  'The  Rocks',  1  believe),  with  splendid  old 
Caleb  at  its  head,  that  several  of  us  got  the  first 
idea  of  what  we  were  really  in  for.  De  Shon, 
Frier,  Winn,  Andrews,  Clayton,  Billy  Wright, 
Stevens,  Legare,  and  the  rest  of  us  at  Caleb's  used 
to  wrestle  with  examinations  of  previous  years 
and  flyspeck  page  after  page  of  stufT  that  we  com* 
pletely  forgot  before  plebe  camp  was  over. 

This  brings  us  up  to  a  period  of  West  Point  life 
whose  vivid  impressions  will  be  the  last  to  fade. 
Marching  into  camp;  piling  bedding;  policing  com- 
pany streets  of  logs  of  wood  carelessly  dropped  by 
upper  classmen;  pillow  fights  at  tattoo,  with  Mar^ 
cus  MiMcr,  sabre  drawn,  marching  up  and  down 
superintending  the  plebe  class  p'olicing  up  feathers 
from  the  general  parade;  light  artillery  drills; 
double  timing  around  old  Fort  Clinton  at  morn- 
ing squad  drill;  Wiley  Bean  and  the  sad  fate  of 
his  seersucker  coat;  midnight  dragging;  and  the 
whole  wmmer  full  of  events  can  only  be  mentimied 
in  passing.  No  one  can  ever  forget  his  first  guaid 
tour  with  all  its  preparation  and  perspiration. 
I  got  along  all  right  during  the  day,  but  at 
ni^t  on  the  color  luie  my  troubles  began.  Of 
course,  1  was  scared  beyond  the  point  of  pmpcrly 
applying  any  of  my  orders.  A  few  minutes 
after  taps,  ghosts  of  all  sorts  began  to  appear 
from  all  directions.  1  selected  a  particularly 
bold  one  and  challenged  according  to  orders, 
'Halt !  who  comes  therei''  At  that  the  ghost  stood 
still  in  his  tracks.  I  then  said,  'Halt!  who  stands 
there?'  whereupon  the  ghost  who  was  carrying  a 
chair,  sat  down,  when  1  promptly  said,'Haitl  who 
sits  there?' 

"After  plebe  camp  came  plebe  Math  and 

French.  1  never  stood  high  in  French  and  was 
prone  to  bum  the  midnightjoil.  One  night  Wal- 
cutt  and  Bentley  Mott  came  in  to  join  me.  My 
roommate,  Lucy  Hunt,  was  in  bed  asleep.  Sud- 
denly  we  heard  Flaxy,  who  was  officer  in  charge, 
coming  up  the  stairs,  several  steps  at  a  time. 
Mott  sprang  across  the  hall  into  his  room.  I 
snatched  the  blanket  from  the  window,  turned  out 
the  light  and  leaped  _into  bed,  clothing  and  all, 
while  VValcutt,  seeing  escape  impossible,  gently 
woke  Hunt,  and  in  a  whisper  said,  'Lucy,  may  I 
crawl  under  your  bed?'  1  paid  the  penalty  by 
walking  six  hours  of  extra  duty. 

"The  rest  of  it— yearling  camp  and  its  release 
from  plebedom;  the  first  appearance  in  the  riding 
hail  of  the  famous  '86  New  England  Cavalry; 
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furlough  and  the  return  up  the  Hudson  on  the 
Meay  Poioelt:  second  year  class,  with  its  increasing 

responsibilities  and  dignity — must  all  be  passed 
with  slight  notice.  While  the  da\s  were  not 
always  filled  with  unalloyed  pleasure,  to  be  sure, 
yet  no  matter  how  distasteful  anything  else  may 
have  been  up  to  that  time,  there  is  none  of  us  who 
would  not  gladly  live  first-class  camp  over 
again — summer  girls,  summer  hops,  first-class 
privileges,  possible  engagements,  twenty-eighth 
hop,  then  the  home  stretch.  As  we  look  back 
from  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
years  went  by  all  too  rapidly. 

"The  career  of  '86  at  West  Point  was  in  many 
respects  remarkable.  There  were  no  cliques,  no 
dissensions;  and  personal  prejudices  or  seltishness, 
if  any  existed,  never  came  to  the  sarface.  From 
the  very  day  we  entered,  the  class  as  a  unit  has 
always  stood  for  the  very  best  traditions  of  West 
Point.  The  spirit  of  old  West  Point  existed  to 
a  higher  degree  id  the  Class  of  '86  than  in  any 
class  since  the  war.  The  West  Point  under 
Merritt,  Michie,  and  Hasbrouck  was  still  the  West 
Point  of  Grant,  Sheiman,  Sheridan,  Schofield, 
and  Howard.  The  deep  impression  these  great 
men  made  during  their  visits  to  West  Point  in 
our  day  went  far  to  inspire  us  with  the  soldier's 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  duty,  and  honor.  These 
cha-r^ctt-ristics  were  carried  with  us  into  the 
Army  and  have  marked  the  splendid  career  of  the 
dass  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  The 
Qass  of  '86  has  always  been  known  in  the 
Army  and  is  known  t(>da\'  as  a  class  of  all-round 
solid  men — men  capable  of  ably  performing  any 
duty  and  of  byally  fulfilling  any  trust.  The 
individual  character  of  each  man  has  made  itself 
felt  upon  his  fellows  in  the  Army  from  the  start. 
In  civil  life,  as  professional  men,  or  as  men  of 
affairs,  wherever  placed,  the  Qass  of  '86  has 
always  made  good.  Well  may  we  congratulate 
ourselves,  upon  reaching  this  quarter-century 
milestiMie,  on  the  achievements  of  the  class. 

*'lf  I  thought  yaa  would  listen  longer,  I  should 
continue,  but  the  evenin<^  will  be  full  nf  snn.:^  and 
reminiscence.  I  hose  of  us  out  here  will  assemble 
in  Manila  and  wish  we  were  with  you  at  West 
Point.  It  may  be  that  aj^e  and  experience  will 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  lurid  scenes  enacted 
at  the  class  dinner  in  New  York  in  '86.  ^  et  w  hen 
you  fed  time  turn  backward  and  the  hot  blood  of 
those  da>s  acain  courses  throuph  \nur  veins, 
there  is  no  telling  what  may  happen.  Still  all 
will  be  for  the  glory  of  the  Class  and  will  be  con- 
doned. Then,  here's  to  the  Class  of  '86,  wives 
and  sweethearts,  children  and  grandchildren, 
your  health  and  your  success. 

"Always  affectionately 

"J.  J.  P." 


In  going  about  among  his  old  classmates.  . 
gathering  impressions  and  anecdotes  of  Pershing,  I 

thecadet,  1  found  a  striking  echo  of  the  impres<ii^ns 
and  anecdotes  that  1  gathered  from  those  who  , 
knew  him  as  a  boy  in  Laclede.    Two  classmates, 
one  now  a  colonel,  the  other  a  major-general,  used 
the  very  phrase  that  I  had  heard  <ml>'  a  few  ^-eeb 
before  from  Perry  Floyd,  the  Laclede  blacksmith:  , 
"Pershmg  was  dependable."  Another  classmate.  . 
now  a  brigadier-general,  said:  "He  was  toUd— the  j 
sort  of  fellow  that  you  feel  you  can  always  count 
on."  And  so  it  ran,  ail  sounding,  in  one  way  or 
another,  the  note  of  reliability. 

A  PICTURE  PAINTED  BY  HIS  CLASSMATES 

Here  is  a  picture  of  Cadet  Pershing,  pieced  out  1 
with  phrases  gathered  from  his  classmates:  "He  , 
was  taller  thnn  the  majority  of  cadets.    Even  at  • 
West  Point  he  stood  out  for  his  soldierly  bearing. "  , 
"He  alwa]rs  bad  a  set  to  his  jaw — his  detennDU< 
tion  was  apparent. "   "  He  had  a  native  digni^ 
a  way  of  carrying  himself  that  was  unusual  in  a 
youngster. " 

Here  is  a  side  light  on  another  chaiacteristic: 
"John  was  a  splendid  horseman. "    (It  is  a  meir- 
ber  of  the  Class  of  '87,  talking.)    "  .Many's  The 
time  I've  watched  him.    He  would  do  anything 
that  required  grit  and  strength  and  skiO.  But  ' 
I  never  saw  him  do  anything  spectacular,  never 
anything  that  required  foolhardiness.    I  doo't  , 
think  he  has  that  quality  or  defect — call  it  whit  I 
you  will—that  makes  the  top-notch  aviator." 
This  same  man  recalls  that  "at  gymnastics  John 
excelled  in  ail  things  that  require  great  strength 
of  anns  and  shoulders. "  • 

As  a  cadet  officer,  the  men  who  drilled  under 
him,  speak  of  him  as  "strict  but  absolutely  fair"; 
"nothing  of  the  martinet  about  him — strict  bu:  , 
only  to  the  point  of  efficiency";  "  he  was  a  discip- 
linarian, but  human,  not  a  machine." 

"In  his  militar)'  duties,"  says  one  of  his  da^r 
mates,  "he  was  never  afraid  of  himself.  He 
always  had  entire  command  of  himself  and  the 
situation.    But  in  the  classroom  it  was  different:  , 
there  1  've  seen  him  show  a  lack  of  self-conlidence-  1 
I  can  remember  in  our  plebe  year  one  of  our  ten* 
books  was  'English  Lessons  for  English  People.' 
1  haven't  the  slightest  notion  of  what  a  'pseudo- 
metaphor'  is,  but  I  recall,  just  as  though  \i  1 
happened  yesterday,  that  Pershing  was  called  | 
on  to  explain  it  in  all  its  ramifications.  Inimeih 
ately  it  was  apparent  that  Pershing  knew  nothini: 
about  it,  but  he  didn't  want  to  own  up  to  his  ign<>r- 
ance.   And  so  he  floundered  about,  the  sweat 
standing  out  on  his  forehead.    Finally  the  i> 
structor  said.  "Well,  Mr.  Pershing,  what  is  i 
pseudo-inetaphorP'  Pershing tookouthishandker- 
chief,  mopped  his  brow,  but  couldn't  say  a  word.. 
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That  failure  bothered 
him:  he  was  afraid  it 
would  hurt  his  stand- 
ing so  that  he  wouldn't 
get  through  the  Acad- 
emy. 

"  Another  time  when 
Pershing  went  down  in 
French,  I  found  him  up 
in  his  room  one  Satur- 
day afternoon  (the  jnly 
part  of  the  week  that  a 
cadet  has  to  himself) 
honeing  French.  He 
was  feeling  very  des- 
pondent. In  our  second 
class  year,  Pershing  and 
1  lived  together.  He 
wasn't  doing  well  in 
tactics  and  he  was  ver>' 
much  worried.  I  can't 
recall  a  cadet  who  took 
failure  in  anything  as 
seriously  as  Pershing 
did. 

"  He  was  once  called 
before  General  .Merritt, 
the  Superintendent. 
'.Mr.  Pershing,' said  the 
General,  '  I  don't  know 
that  you  are  careless 

but  you  will  have  to  be  more  careful.'  That 
bothered  Pershing  a  lot.  lie  couldn't  figure  out 
the  import  of  it,  and  had  to  conclude  that  it  was 
just  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  the  'Supe.'" 

As  a  "plebe"  Pershing  had  his  share  of  "devil- 
ing" by  the  upper  classmen.  Occasicnally  it  was 
pretty  robust.  In  his  letter  to  the  Cl'.ss,  he  men- 
tions "dragging."  This  consisted  oi  seizing  a 
sleeping  man  by  the  heels,  yanking  him  out  of 
bed,  preferably  on  a  rainy  night,  and  dragging 
him  the  length  of  the  "company  street."  Occas- 
ionally the  street  was  lined  with  men  who  helped 
the  weeping  heavens  by  contributions  from  their 
lent  water-buckets.  So  far  as  his  classmates 
can  recall,  Pershing  always  accepted  with  good 
temper  such  "deviling"  ?s  came  his  way.  None 
of  them  remembers  thai  with  him  "the  situation 
became  so  unduly  personal"  that  it  had  to  be 
settled  according  to  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  code. 

One  thing,  however,  stands  out  very  clearly  in 
their  memories,  and  that  is  that  when  Pershing 
f^ot  at  the  other  end  of  the  "deviling"  game,  he 
administered  the  devilment  with  a  very  lavish 
hand. 

"  Pershing  was  a  champion  at  deviling  plebes, " 
recalled  a  major-general,  the  happy  light  of  cadet 
•lays  in  his  eyes.   "  He  was  particularly  efHicicnt 


at  it  if  he  caught  a 
plebe  in  any  laxness. 
1  remember — it  was  in 
the  summer  camp  of 
'85 — 1  was  sitting  one 
night  with  Pershing  in 
his  tent.  It  was  a  hop 
night  and  everybody 
else  had  gone  to  the 
dance,  except,  of  course, 
the  plebes  who  were 
not  allowed  such  priv- 
ileges. In  those  days 
it  was  a  rule  that  a 
plebe  when  moving 
about  the  camp  had  to 
take  the  position  of  the 
soldier  —  shoulders 
back,  hands  at  the 
seams  of  his  trousers, 
palms  forward.  A 
plebe,  thinking  his 
classmen  had  the  camp 
to  themselves,  went 
swaggering  by,  should- 
ers slouched,  arms 
swinging.  Pershing 
jumped  out  and  con- 
fronted that  amazed 
cadet,  and  1  assure  you 
that  his  language  and 
manner  were  such  as  to  make  that  plebe  realize 
the  enormity  of  his  offense. 

"There  was  a  theory — very  popular  with  the 
upper  classmen — that  a  plebe  should  be  drilled  to 
accentuate  the  position  of  the  soldier,  so  that  when 
he  relaxed  he  would  take  a  good  attitude.  Per- 
shing was  strong  for  this  form  of  discipline." 

As  the  inventor  of  the  "jumping  jack," 
Pershing  made  a  signal  contribution  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  upper  classmen.  The  inspiration 
came  to  him  in  this  same  summer  camp  of  '85, 
when  Pershing  was  a  cadet  captain.  He  would 
get  a  line  of  plebes  out  in  one  of  the  "company 
streets,"  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  of  them, 
standing  one  behind  the  other.  He  had  them 
"count  off"  so  that  each  one  knew  whether  he 
was  "odd"  or  "even"  in  the  line.  Then,  when 
Pershing  pulled  an  imaginary  string  in  one  direc- 
tion, all  the  "odd"  plebes  would  have  to  throw 
their  arms  out  at  stiff  right  angles  to  their  bodies; 
when  the  imaginary  string  was  pulled  in  the 
opp(jsite  direction,  the  "odd"  men  would  drop 
their  arms,  and  the  "  even  "  men  would  jump  their 
legs  out  V-fashion.  Then  the  imaginary  string 
would  be  again  pulled  in  the  first  direction,  and 
the  legs  would  jump  in  and  the  arms  jump  out. 
The  plebes,  of  course,  had  to  execute  tlies^^ 


CADET  PERSHING 

Stood  thirtieth  in  his  class  at  West  Point  as  a  student  but 
first  in  soldierly  qualities  so  that  he  won  the  highest  com- 
mission possible  in  each  class 
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THE  CLASS  OF  '86  AT  WEST  POINT 

"The  Class  of  '86  has  always  been  known  in  the  Army,  and  is  known  to-dav,  as  a  class  of  all-round,  solid  men — men  cap*- 
Ue  of  ably  performing  any  duly  and  of  loyally  fulfilling  any  trusl,"  General  Pershing  is  the  ninth  man  from  the  left  in  the 
row  next  to  the  lop 


jumping-jack  manoeuvres  with  absolute  mili- 
tary precision.  If  a  tactical  officer  happened 
by,  Pershing  immediately  forgot  his  imagi- 
nary string  and  was  engaged  in  drilling  the 
men. 

We  must  go  back  for  a  moment  from  this 
summer  camp  of  '83.  to  furlough,  the  ten  weeks 
of  liberty  that  each  class  gets  when  it  is  half  way 
through  the  four  years'  course. 

"  We  donned  our  'cits, ' "  writes  the  class  his- 
torian, "and  were  oflf,  artually  ofT.  Most  of 
us  went  by  boat  to  New  Ycrk,  where  we  had  a 
class  dinner,  and  where  we  had  toasts,  real 
toasts,  that  were  drunk  in  something  else  be- 
sides water  or  lemonade.  Our  liberty  was  new,  we 
hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  it  at  first.  .  .  . 
And  we  went  our  several  ways  to  our  homes  to 
be  eulogized  and  entertained,  and  to  learn  what 
wonderful  fellows  we  were. " 

Pershing  w«..t  to  his  home  in  Laclede.  His 
boyhood  friend,  Charlie  Spurgeon  says:  "W^e 
went  out  into  the  woods  and  lay  down  on  the 
grass  in  the  shade  and  talked  over  old  times.  I 
asked  him  how  he  liked  the  Army  and  he  said  he 


believed  he  would  have  to  take  up  law,  although 
he  intended  finishing  the  remaining  two  years  of 
his  military  course. 

"  'This  country  is  at  peace  now  and  it  *s  going 
to  stay  at  peace,'  he  said.  'There  won't  be  a 
gun  fired  in  the  next  hundred  years.  The  Army 
is  no  place  for  me  in  peace  times.  I'd  start  in 
as  a  second  lieutenant  and  1  'd  get  to  be  a  first 
lieutenant  only  when  the  first  lieutenant  died. 
The  world  is  going  to  be  too  peaceful  in  the 
future  to  make  the  Army  look  promising  as  a 
career,'" 

That  this  attitude  toward  a  militar\'  career 
continued,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Pershing 
and  four  of  his  classmates,  during  their  last  year 
in  the  Academy,  planned  to  form  a  partner^ip 
after  graduation,  for  an  irrigation  development 
in  Oregon.  One  of  the  number  was  to  resijm 
from  the  Army,  and  the  others  were  to  carry  htm 
until  the  scheme  was  got  on  a  paying  basis.  Then 
all  were  to  resign  and  devote  their  time  to  the 
partnership.  The  scheme  never  got  beyond  the 
cadet-conversation  stage.  I 

"At  last,  with  a  rush,"  again  to  quote  the  clas^J 
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CADET  BARRACKS  WHERE  PERSHING  LIVED 

proudest  dajrs  of  my  life,  »ith  one  exception,  have  come  to  me  in  connection  with  \\  est  Point — days  that  stand  out  clear 

and  distinct  from  all  others"  . 


histoiian.  "came  our  final  examinations,  our  final 
drills,  and  our  graduation.  .  .  .  We  all  remem- 
ber our  final  ride  to  New  York  on  the  boat  and 
our  class  supper  at  Delmonico's.  Can  we  not 
strfl  see  'General'  Walcutt  in  the  balcony  at- 
tewptinR  to  deliver  an  oration,  and  succeieding 
in  making  most  eloquent  gestures  but  not  being 
able  to  make  himself  heard?  Then  we  can  re- 
member '^\'iley'  Bean's  heartfelt  eulogy  of  John 
Pershing  and  Sam  Reber's  attempt  to  dance 
on  the  table  while  several  others  were  trying 
to  tip  it  over.  Also  Joe  Byron's  unsuccessful 
but  very  earnest  effort  to  make  one  Of  the  staid 
old  waiters  laugh.  And  Bobby  1  lirst  with  Oscar 
Freeland's  hat  about  his  ears,  indignantly  de- 
manding that  his  diploma  and  sword  be  returned 
to  him  from  the  check  room. " 

In  the  jollification  attending  their  liberation 
from  the  long,  hard  grind  at  the  Academy,  there 
was  just  one  note  of  sadness.  A  short  time  be- 
fore graduation,  one  of  their  classmates,  when 
the  battalion  was  forming  after  supper  to  march 
back  to  barracks,  had  made  cn  angr>'  retort  to 
a  cadet  sergeant,  a  second  classman.  On  the 
morning  of  graduation  day,  the  following  "order" 
was  issued: 

By  order  of  the  Academic  Board  the  diploma  of 
Cadet  A  j  ,  ist  Class,  will  not  be  delivered 


to  him  to-day  and  Cadet  J         will  tiot  attend  the 

Graduating  exercises  with  the  ist  Class. 

Moreover,  the  offending  cadet  was  ordered 
under  arrest:  to  remain  in  his  tert,  except  for 
a  three  hours'  daily  exercise  period,  until  Septem- 
ber 1st. 

His  offense  was  a  serious  breach  of  militar>' 
discipline;  but,  in  their  o\*ti  pride  and  happiness 
of  graduation,  his  classmates  thou^'ht  the  punish- 
ment was  needlessly  harsh.  Their  generous  in- 
stincts got  the  better  of  their  respect  for  discipline. 
So  a  few  days  after  the  class  supper,  we  find  a 
number  of  them,  Pershing  included,  gathering 
in  Washington,  "to  work  out  the  plans  formed 
in  New  York"  (get  a  Senator  to  present  to  the 
President  a  petition  asking  for  the  immediate  re- 
lease of  their  classmate  and  the  granting  of  his 
commission  in  the  Arm> ). 

What  success  they  had,  can  be  judged  by  this 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by  one  of  them : 

"While  riding  home  a  few  minutes  ago  I  saw 
General  and  Mrs.  Merritt  sitting  in  front  of  me. 
I  went  over  and  spoke  to  them.  Suddenly  the 
General  ask«xl  me  if  there  had  been  a  petition  in 

Washington  to  release  J  .    I  said  there  had 

been.  W  hereupon  he  replied  that  the  Secretar>' 
of  \\  ar  had  said  that  if  he  knew  who  the  young 
gentlemen  were,  he  would  have  ordered  them 
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EXTERIOR  MESS  HALL 


back  to  IVest  Point  to  wear  the  gray  longer  and  volume  containing  letters  from  those  of  the  Class 
teach  them  discipline."  of  '86  who  were  faithful  to  their  promise  to  send. 

In  the  library  at  West  Point  there  is  a  small    after  they  had  reached  their  various  posts,  a  re- 
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During  Pershing's  West  Point  day$ 
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ARTILLERY  DRILL 

'  My  vivid  impressions  of  West  Point  life  will  be  the  last  to  fade."  wrote  General  Pershing  in  191 1 


port  of  how  the  ^orld  had  gone  with  them  since 
graduation  Reading  through  this  volume  one 
sets  a  picture  of  a  group  of  high-spirited,  red- 
blooded  youngsters,  very  much  in  love  with  the 
world  which  they  had  just  been  given  liberty  to 
enjoy,  and  just  a  little— a  pardonable  little — 
in  love  with  themselves.  They  went  about, 
visiting  in  each  others'  homes.  And  each  home- 
town, particularly  the  young,  petticoated  part 
of  it,  rose  to  do  t  hem  honor. 

From  Fort  Bayard.  N.  Mex.,  came  Pershing's 
contribution  to  this  volume.  Here  is  the  greater 
part  of  it: 

.March  q,  1887, 

You  may  "skin  mc  for  a  late."  and  probably,  you 
had  better  "rake  me  in  for  an  absence,"  leaving  out 
this  letter  entirely. 

•My  summer  was  spent  mostly  at  home  |his  folks 
had  meanwhile  moved  from  Laclede  to  Lincoln.  Neb.) 
But,  before  reaching  there,  I,  with  several  of  the 
*>oys,  was  awhile  in  Washington.  Wakutt,  Dun- 
can. Bean,  and  I  were  guests  of  Charley  Lyman. 
Brooks,  Elliot.  Proctor.  Menoher,  and  Fowler  were  in 
ihe  city  at  different  times,  all  of  us  doing  our  best  to 
work  out  the  plans  Jormed  in  New  York,  the  result  of 
*hich  is  known  to  all. 

We  four,  who  were  the  guests  of  Major  Lyman, 
together  with  Charley,  had  a  private  box  at  the  theatre, 
and  had  a  great  time  generally. 

Duncan  was  the  originator  of  a  good  joke  on  Wiley 


Bean,  which  happened  on  his  arrival;  but  it  is  better 
perhaps  to  keep  it  for  the  class  history. 

To  fill  out  this  letter  I  will  tell  one  on  Duncan. 
He.  Walcutt.  and  I  were  sitting  at  a  table  in  the  Kbbitt 
Mouse  bar,  Duncan  having  paid  for  the  drinks.  When 
the  old  darkey — Uncle  John  or  Tom— came  back  with 
the  change,  Duncan  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  began  a 
conversation  with  the  old  fellow,  finally  saying:  "Uncle, 
can  vou  tell  a  gentleman  from  Kentucky  when  you  see 
him?"  "Yes.  sah,"  replied  the  darkey.  "Well,  do 
you  think  I  am  from  Kentucky?"  "No.sah."  "Why 
do  you  think  I  am  not?"  "Cause  they  always  leave 
the  change  on  the  plate,  sah."  The  darkey  got  the 
change. 

Walcutt  and  I  left  Washington  about  June  24th.  Dun- 
can having  gone  the  day  before;  Bean  remaining  in 
charge  of  affairs.  I  reached  home  about  the  29th; 
staid  there  till  August  ist;  then  roamed  about  until  the 
1 2th,  when  T  brought  up  in  C'hicago.  Walcutt,  Sep  Lewis. 
.Mike  Hartigan,  and  I  did  the  town  for  five  or  six  days, 
until  the  "(lencral"  suddenly  left  Tor  home.  Reaching 
my  home,  I  remained  until  I  left  for  the  land  of  the 
burro,  the  cactus,  and  the  tarantula. 

Bean  made  me  a  pleasant  visit  of  three  days,  both 
of  us  expecting  to  meet  Shattuck  in  Omaha,  but  much 
to  our  disgust. that  gentleman  telegraphed  us  that  he 
could  not  stop.  Duncan  met  us  in  Kansas  City,  re- 
porting Elliot  W.G.,  and  his  baggage,  lost  somewhere 
in  .Missouri.  At  Fort  Dodge.  Kan.,  Pettit  and  Molt 
joined  us,  having  many  good  stories  about  Boot  Hill, 
and  later  in  the  day  Sandy  Harris  wandered  into  our 
car,  he  also  having  been  lost. 

A  jollier  crowd  of  young  men  than  ours  never  traveled 
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PERSHING  S  PLANS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

The  Army  did  not  look  promising  as  a  career  for  Cadet  Pershing  and  four  of  his  classmates.    They  planned  to  form  a  part- 
nership for  an  irrigation  development  in  Oregon.    Later  he  intended  to  be  a  lawyer.    General  Pershing  seated 


over  the  A.,  T.,  and  S.  F.,  We  told  stories,  sang  class 
songs,  cleaned  out  eating  houses,  fired  at  prairie  dogs, 
hazed  the  peanut  boy,  and  practically  ran  the  train.  > 
Our  stories  came  to  be  such  chestnuts  that  Bean 
bought  an  old-fashioned  d<x>r-bcll  which  was  used  as  a 
chestnut  bell,  with  which  we  had  great  fun,  until  Bean 
rang  it  on  a  cowboy,  and  the  bell  was  retired.  Dun- 
can left  us  at  y\lbuqucrque,  N.  Mex.,  the  rest  of  us  com- 
ing together  as  far  as  Deming,  where  I  loft  for  Silver 
City,  reaching  Bayard  September  30th,  where  I  met 
Capt.  WcKtd,  Rosey  Cabell,  Old  Crank  Cole,  the  mar- 
ried old  soul,  Billic  Biddle,  and  Tough  Koehler  who  is 
my  roommate. 


This  letter  is  much  longer  than  I  intended,  but  if  you 
don't  think  it  fit  for  the  waste  basket,  publish  it. 

Your  classmate 

J.  J.  Pershing 

ad  l.ieut.  6th  Cavalry. 

Thus,  in  small,  all-too-quickly  disintef^rating 
groups,  the  Class  of  '86  scattered  over  the  country 
reluctantly  breaking  the  goodly  fellowship  of 
their  cadet  days.  Within  a  six-month,  one  of 
this  rollicking,  "chestnut-bell"  group,  Seward 
Mott,  had  been  sent  to  his  final  bivouac  by  a 
renegade  Apache. 


"The  Life  0/  General  Pershing"  will  be  continued  i.i  the 
World's  Work  Jot  January  with  the  story  of  his  experiences 
iu  the  Iv.dian  Campaign  in  Ari{ona. 
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AN  INDEPENDENT  POLAND 

Why  and  How  the  Ancient  Democratic  Nation  Should  Be  Resurrected  for  the  Thirty*Fivc 

MilUoa  Poles  Now  Under  Oppressive  Foreign  Rule 

BY 

IGNACE  JAN  PADEREWSKI 

(ncatpoliMiuydf  the  Milk  NatkHl  Ganinltlw  ia  faunktU 


ALTHOUGH    Pie^ent    Wilson  has 
.  y%      spoken  emphatically  for  an  inde< 

pendent   and    reunited    Poland,  1 
•  think  it  must  be  ditftcult  for  Amer- 

^  icans  to  understand  how*  deeply 

Mh  tttterances  have  touched  Poh*sh  hearts,  how 
prefoundly  they  have  stirred  our  gratitude. 
Vou  have  been  free  so  iong  1  fear  you  have 
to  take  your  freedom  somewhat  for  granted, 
you,  who  for  a  century  and  a  half  have 
exercised  the  elective  franchise,  realize  the 
unquenchable  thirst  for  liberty  that  during 
a  century  and  a  half  has  consumed  Poland? 

I  want  to  present  Poland's  democratic  claims 
to  your  attention  before  I  undertake  a  narrative 
of  the  steps  by  which  she  was  dismembered: 
three  acts  of  imperial  banditry  which,  so  any 
historian  will  tell  you,  are  the  blackest  on  the 
lon'j:  criminal  calendar  of  European  diplomacy. 
We  iiavc  been  painted  as  an  unstable  and  bel- 
licose natM>n,  bordering  upon  anarchy  when 
left  to  our  own  devices;  your  textbooks,  drawn 
partly  from  German  sources,  have  depicted 
us  as  always  spoiling  for  a  fight.  And  it  is 
true  that  Poland  has  done  much  fight in<;.  She 
has  fou-'ht  n  hun..frcd  W2t^.  hut  nnf  o^.v  for  con- 
quest. All  have  been  in  self-defense,  or  in  de- 
fense of  justice,  of  Oiristianity.  In  1241,  at  the 
Battle  of  Lignica,  she  threw  back  the  Tartar 
invaders.  In  1683,  John  Sohieski  saved  Europe 
from  Ottoman  dominion.  Through  five  centuries 
Pohmd  bore  the  brunt  of  Turkish  arms,  until 
she  won  the  appellation  of  "the  Buckler  of 
Christendom."  She  has  warred  often  for  the 
Uberty  of  others;  and  among  the  illustrious 
generals  who  fought  for  the  independence  of 
your  own  country,  the  only  one  who  possessed 
no  slaves  was  a  Polish  nobleman,  Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko. 

Pbland  has  been  the  cradle  of  the  world's 

liberalism.  .  She  concluded,  in  14(3,  a  political 
union  with  Lithuania,  an  act  of  free  union, 
proclaiming  for  the  first  time,  in  a  document 
of  almost  evangelical  beauty,  the  brotherhood 

of  man.  Two  centuries  and  a  half  before 
England  achieved  a  Habeas  Oirpus  Act.  three 
centuries  and  a  half  before  the  French  Declar- 


atkxn  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  Poland  introduced.' 
in  1430,  her  famous  law.  Nemitum  captivabimus 

nisi  jun  viciim;  she  was  first  to  provide  that 
no  man  should  be  imprisoned  unless  legally 
convicted.  Her  Constitutkm  of  150$  was  the 
world's  primary  application  of  a  democratic 
parliamentary'  system.  In  1573,  ^he  inaugurat- 
ed a  virtual  republic,  its  chief  magistrate  elated 
for  life  and  calted  a  king,  but  forbklden  to  lead 
the  militia  across  the  frontier  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  And  in  that  very  same 
year,  the  year,  you  remember,  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Night,  the  Polbh  Senate  provided  freedom 
for  all  creeds,  the  rl^'ht  of  every  man  Mithin 
its  jurisdiction  to  worship  as  he  chose. 

In  those  days  Poland  was  what  America 
is  to-day,  a  refuge  for  all  men  oppressed  and 
persecuted.  Your  countn,'  is  a  political  descendant 
of  the  nation  which,  in  1208,  first  applied  the 
elective  franchise,  and,  in  1347,  established  the 
first  complete  civil  code  of  Christian  Europe. 

Poland's  enemie--:  h:r,c  had  much  to  say 
about  the  excesses  committed  by  our  nobility. 
There  is  no  need  to  discuss  this  at  any  length, 
but  I  may  say  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
almost  feudal  families,  the  Polish  nobility  was 
not  an  aristocratic  class,  but  simply  a  privileged 
democracy.  The  Polish  nobility  was  a  vast 
body  of  men  enjoying  all  civic  and  political 
rights,  even  some  rather  mediaeval  privileL-es  won 
by  their  ancestors  or  by  themselves  on  battle- 
fields or  in  other  public  servtoe^  They  were 
electors,  voters.  Everybody  who  distinguished 
himself  in  war,  in  statesmanship,  in  science, 
or  even  in  art  could  become  a  nobleman,  a  voter. 
How  democratically  this  was  applied  some  facts 
and  figures  will  attest:  In  1847,  in  France,  at  the 
time  of  Louis  Philippe,  out  of  a  notion  of  twenty- 
eight  millions,  there  were  but  130,000  voters; 
whereas  two  hundred  years  before  that,  in 
1647,  Poland  had  nearly  300,000  voters  in  a 
nation  of  less  than  eleven  millions,  in  England, 
before  the  famous  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  2  per 
cent,  only  of  the  population  enjoyed  all  polit- 
ical rights,  while  in  1732,  12  per  cent,  of  the 
Polish  population  was  in  complete  possession 
of  those  rights.  And  it  may  be  said  further  to 
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the  credit  of  our  nobility  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  our  landowners  ci  their 
own  initiative  began  the  emancipation  d  peas- 
ants from  conditions  of  serfdom. 

This  war  has  been  fought  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.  The  causes  of  Poland's 
partition  lay  in  her  democratic  and  progressive 
premiership.  The  causes  cannot  be  found  in 
any  inherent  anarchic  predilection.  There  is 
always  a  tmdency  toward  anarchy  in  acoom-> 
plishing  the  overthrow  of  autocratic  establish- 
ments; but  Poland's  momentous  reforms  were 
accomplished  without  revolution,  without  blood- 
shed, by  unanimous  vote,  in  quiet  and  dignity. 

The  Polish  executives,  the  kings,  were  limited 
in  their  power  by  an  excessively  liberal  Con- 
stitution, and  so  were  lacking  in  authority;  the 
natbn  deprived  of  a  permanent  standing  army, 
was  an  easy  prey  to  predacious  neighh  rs;  and 
her  fertile  plains,  known  in  ancient  times  as 
the  granary  of  Europe,  afforded  an  added  temp- 
tation to  them.  But  the  primary  reason  was  her 
democratic  temper,  which  aroused  the  su^icion 
and  fear  of  near-by  feudal  despots. 

POLAND  NOT  A  SMALL  NATION 

Notwithstandin  -  the  fact  that  in  this  war 
nearly  three  million  Polish-speaking  soldiers 
have  been  forced  into  fratricidal  combat,  driven 
into  battle  by  German  and  Austrian  and  Rus- 
sian conscription,  to  fight  their  cousins  and 
brothers,  many  persons  seem  to  believe  Poland 
a  smail  nation.  They  forget  the  magnitude  of 
its  historic  domain  and  the  numbers  of  its  people. 
The  Kingdom  of  Boleslaus  the  Great  (092-1025) 
Stretched  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Carpathians. 
It  included  part  of  Saxony,  the  whole  of  Silesia, 
and  stretched  almost  to  Berlin.  In  1772,  when 
came  the  first  dismembennent,  Poland  covered 
300,000  square  miles,  almost  100,000  miles  more 
than  the  German  Empire  of  to-day.  Its  popula- 
tion was  eleven  and  a  half  millions.  It  ranks,  in- 
deed, with  Italy  as  the  fifth  European  nation. 
Before  the  outbreak  of  this  war  there  was  a 
compact  mass  of  39,000,000  people  in  Europe 
speaking  the  Polish  language;  an  J  whatever 
ruler  might  claim  dominion  over  iln  ni,  they  were 
one:  no  niuiiialion  of  the  national  body,  no 
cruelties  or  oppressions,  could  dissever  the  Poles 
in  spirit.  They  remain  to-<iay  one  nation  in 
InnL'iiai'c  and  in  aspirations,  despite  a  century 
and  a  half  of  political  slaver>,  and  through  all 
those  years  the  love  of  liberty  has  burned  with- 
in them  as  an  inextinguishable  flame. 

1  he  name  of  Poland  is  derived  from  the  word 
Pole,  which  in  all  Slavonic  languages  means 
a  field,  a  plain;  and  it  derives  from  the  fact 
that  the  countiy  lies  in  a  vast  productive  plateau 


of  whjch  the  River  Vistula  is  the  centre,  and  which 
has  the  River  Oder  on  the  west  and  the  River 
Dnieper  on  the  east.  This  has  been  the  home 
for  centuries  of  the  Poles.  In  the  early  da>s  of 
the  Ninth  Century,  before  the  eastern  Slavonic 
country  had  been  conquered  by  the  Normans  of 
Roesland  and  had  received  from  them  the  name 
of  Russia,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  border- 
ed by  the  rivers  Dnieper  and  Oder  and  those 
living  in  the  Vistula  and  Warta  districts  were 
all  known  under  the  name  of  Polanie,  Polans. 
The  most  ancient  of  Russia's  historical  documents, 
the  Chronicle  of  Nestor,  dating  Irom  the  begufj- 
ning  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  as  well  as  the 
first  prominent  historian  of  Russia,  Karamazin, 
agreed  that  the  ancient  Poles  and  the  Polans 
were  the  same  people,  speaking  the  saji-c  language. 

THE  POLES  A  PEACH-LOVING  PLOPLE 

They  were  a  kind,  soft-hearted,  peace-loving 
people.  In  the  northwestern  parts  of  their  large 
country,  while  cultivating  laboriously  their  ances- 
tral rather  arid  soil,  they  developed,  as  is  always 
the  case  where  -man  has  to  fight  Nature,  into 
thrifty,  energetic  agriculturists;  while  in  the 
south  they  remained  somewhat  indolent  and 
poor,  trusting  to  the  extreme  fertility  of  their 
land.  Fond  of  songs  and  music,  of  dances,  hos- 
pitable to  access,  they  were  leading  an  easy 
life,  to  which  their  rich  and  poetic  mythology 
lent  great  charm  and  beauty.  Ver>'  soon,  how- 
ever, this  kindly,  peace-loving  people,  surrounded 
by  greedy  neighbors,  exposed  to  easy  invasion,  in 
order  to  protect  their  liberty*  to  protect  tfadr 
homes,  their  wives,  and  children,  were  compelled 
to  forge  weapons,  to  learn  warfare.  1  hey  learned 
it  quickly  and  well,  and  within  a  short  time  out 
of  rustic,  pastoral  tribes,  bound  by  a  comnnon 
danger,  they  became  a  real  nation,  made  up  of 
plowmen  and  warriors.  For  there  could  not 
be  a  real  nation  without  a  people  who  loved  their 
soil,  without  a  people  who  knew  how  to  cultivate 
that  soil  in  peace  and  how  to  protect  it  in  war. 

Early  in  the  second  half  of  the  Tenth  Century, 
under  Mieszko  the  First,  her  first  Mstoricad 
ruler,  Poland  was  called  to  take  her  place 
among  the  Christian  Kingdoms  of  Europe; 
but  it  was  given  to  Mieszko's  son,  Boleslaus 
the  Great,  to  unite  all  Polish  lands,  all  Polish 
tribes,  and  to  build  up  a  political  power  of  the 
very  highest  order. 

1  have  told  you  that  Poland's  democratic 
spirit  was  at  the  root  of  her  destruction  by  un- 
easy and  covetous  neighbrrs.  It  might  not 
have  happened  had  Poland  been  i^iolated,  as  you 
were  here:  she  might  have  escaped  had  she  been 
unhampered  and  unassailed  in  working  out  her 
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cratic  ferment  had  weakened  without  solidify- 
ing her  governmental  structure*  she  fell  prey  to 
the  unscrupulous  Powers  about  her.  Catherine 
f  I  was  on  the  throne  of  Russia,  and  w  hen  she 
set  out  to  enlarge  her  territory  at  the  expense 
of  Poland.  Ftederick  the  Great,  the  father  of 
Kaisercraft,  aided  her.  The  Empress  Maria 
Theresa  of  Austria  pretended  that  the  spolia* 
tion  of  Poland  was  extremely  distasteful  to  her, 
bot  she  was  jealous  and  afraid  of  Frederidc's 
growing  power;  and  so  the  time  was  ripe  for  the 
rape  of  a  nation. 

A  caLiie  plague  in  1770  aiforded  excuse  for  in- 
vasion. Fretferick  threw  into  Poland  military 
forces  which  he  chose  to  call  cordons  sanilaire, 
and  it  was  officially  explained  that  the\'  were 
nec^sary  to  prevent  a  spread  of  the  epidemic. 
The  others  followed  the  same  course,  and  their 
troops  pushed  forward  until  each  occupied  a 
prearranged  area,  selected  as  its  spoil.  After  the 
epidemic  had  subsided,  the  troops  were  not  with- 
drawn. They  ranained  in  Poland* 

PAJtTmON  OP  POLAND 

Then,  on  February  17,  1772,  the  first  treaty 
of  partition  was  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  between 
Catherine  and  Frederick.  Later,  they  admitted 
Austria.  Ru<;5;ia  took  Vitebsk,  Polotsk  and 
Mscblaw.  1.^86  square  miles  of  territoiy  with 
a  population  of  5^0,000;  Austria  took  the  gieater 
part  of  Galicia  (but  not  Cracow).  1710  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  816,000;  and  Prussia 
took  the  maritime  palatinate  (minus  Danzig), 
East  Prussia  (minus  Thorn)  and  Great  Poland  as 
far  as  the  Nitza;  and  the  palatinates  of  Marian- 
bad  and  Ermeland;  629  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  378.000. 

They  seized  one  fourth  of  Poland 's  territory, 
one  fifth  of  her  population.  To  the  remainder 
they  graciously  accorded  autonomy,  dependent 
upon  their  royal  favor. 

Before  the  next  partition,  in  1793,  the  person- 
nel of  the  thieving  triumvirate  altered.  Catherine 
remamed,  but  in  Prussia,  Frederick  William 
tocrfc  up  his  predecessor's  policies,  and  Francis 
ascended  the  throne  of  Austria. 

In  1791,  King  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  last 
of  the  Poles  to  rule,  brought  about  the  adoption 
of  a  liberal  constitution  and  proclaimed  religious 
tolerance.  He  extended  the  franchise  to  the 
town  burghers,  prior  to  that  unrepresented 
in  the  Diet,  and  established  a  cabinet  of  min- 
isters. Nothing  could  have  displeased  Catherine 
more  acutely  than  this  liberalism.  She  would 
have  preferred  anarchy  in  Poland;  and  Francis, 
a  wealding,  was  equally  disquieted. 

Catherine  was  at  war  with  Turkey.  It  seemed 
no  moment  for  conquest  in  Poland;  but  she  hoped 


to  embroil  the  kinsmen,  Francis  and  Frederick 
Williim,  with  revolutionary  France,  make  peace 

with  Turkey,  then  turn  and  rend  Poland;  and 
in  the  end  that  was  substantially  what  happened. 
For  while  the  armies  of  Prussia  and  Austria  were 
being  defeated  by  the  democracy  France,  Cathe- 
rine sent  her  armies  again  into  Poland,  and  gave 
battle  to  a  heroic  force  of  46,000  men  under 
Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski  and  Kosciuszko. 
For  a  time  they  stemmed  the  invasbn.  The 
Prussians,  fearful  lest  Catherine  would  seize 
territorx  while  they  got  none,  poured  into  Great 
Poland;  and  on  September  23,  1793,  came  the 
second  partition. 

Russia  ttK)k  the  eastern  provinces  of  Kiev. 
Minsk,  and  Bracelaw  and  the  greater  part  of 
Volhynia,  an  area  of  90,000  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  three  millions;  Prussia  got 
Dobrzyn,  Kujavia  and  the  most  of  Great  Poland, 
with  Thorn  and  Daruig.  Poland  remained  onlv 
one  third  her  original  size,  with  a  population  of 
three  and  one  half  millions. 

Kosciuszko  led  a  revolution  in  1794  against 
the  Russians.  History  has  told  you  how  the 
whole  country  flamed  into  revolt,  and  how  it 
was  humiliatexl.  The  three  enemy  Powers 
rushed  their  armies  into  the  Httle  Kingdom, 
crushed  and  massacred  the  Poles  and  burned 
their  dwdlings.  Catherine's  hands  were  the 
reddest  and  so  she  took  the  lion's  share  of  the 
loot.  To  Austria  went  Western  Galicia  and 
Southern  Masovia;  to  Prussia,  Podlachia  and 
the  rest  of  Masovia,  with  Warsaw;  and  into 
Russia's  insatiable  maw  went  the  remainder. 

A  PKBE  POLAND  AFTER  THE  WAR 

Out  of  the  welter  f.f  this  war  will' come  a  be- 
lated justice  for  all  these  wrongs.  Russia  has 
been  punished.  The  political  system  which  made 
possible  her  depredatbns  has  been  destroyed, 
and  she  can  no  longer  oppose  the  restoration  <rf 
Poland.  The  victorious  .Allies,  we  may  be  sure, 
will  bring  the  other  aggressors  to  terms.  Before  ' 
Germany  had  forced  the  United  States  into  this 
war.  President  Wilson  made  clear  his  attitude. 
In  his  address  to  the  United  States  Senate  on 
January  22,  1917,  he  said: 

I  take  it  for  granted,  for  instance,  if  1  may  venture 
upon  a  single  example,  that  statesmen  everywhere 
are  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  united,  independent, 
and  autonomous  Poland,  and  that  henceforth  in- 
violable  security  of  life,  of  worship,  and  of  indus- 
trial and  social  development  should  be  guaranteed 
to  ail  the  peoples  who  have  lived  hitherto  under  the 
power  of  governments  devoted  to  a  faith  and  purpose 
hostile  to  thoir  own.  .  .  .  Any  peace  which 
docs  not  recognize  and  accept  this  principle  will 
inevitably  be  upset.  It  will  not  rest  upon  the  affect kxis 
or  the  convictions  of  mankind.       ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
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After  the  United  States  had  entered  the  war, 
the  President  reafrirmed  his  amvictmn  as  to 

Poland.  In  his  address  to  Congress  on  January 
8th,  last,  he  gave  one  of  his  fourteen  Articles 

of  Peace  as  follows:  ^ 

Xlll.  An  independent  i'uiish  State  should  be 
erected  which  should  include  the  territeiy  inhabited 
by  indi<;putably  Polish  populations,  which  should 
be  assured  a  free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea.  and 
whose  political  and  economic  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity  should  be  guaranteed  by  international 
covenant. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  expressed  similar  con- 
victions, and  the  Versailles  Conference  has  de- 
clared that  not  only  Great  Britain,  btit  France 

and  Italy,  are  committed  to  them. 

Ihe  interest  of  Gtrmany  demands  a  weak 
Poland,  surrounded  b>  provinces  either  directly 
belonging  to  Germany,  or  recognizing  Teutonic 
supremacy.  The  interests  of  peace  require  a 
large,  powerful,  and  economically  independent 
Poland.  This  can  be  attained  through  a  complete 
union  of  all  provinces  once  belonging  to  the 
polish  crown.  Onl>  a  Poland  with  access  to  the 
sea  through  Danzig  will  be  able  to  maintain 
direct  rdatibns  with  England,  France,  and 
America.  Danzig  is  to  us  what  London  is  to  Eng- 
land. And  only  with  the  mines  of  Silesia,  her 
ancient  province,  will  Poland  be  able  to  acquire 
economic  independence  of  Germany,  to  support 
her  surplus  population  and  to  check  excLSsi\e 
emigration.  Despite  four  centuries  of  German- 
ization,  the  Regency  of  Opein,  Upper  Silesia, 
contains  a  peasant  and  workingman  population 
genuinely  Polish,  indigenous  to  that  soil  without 
a  break  from  prehistoric  times,  which  was,  in 
1910,  a  million  and  a  half  strong.  The  people 
have  defeated  every  effort  at  denationalization. 

An  economically  independent,  self-supporting 
Poland  will  constitute  a  substantial  barrier  to 
the  Mittd  Europa  dream  of  dominion.  No 
other  nation  stands  to  win  so  much  from  the 
defeat  of  the  Central  Empires.  \o  other  nation 
oilers  a  better  guarantee  to  the  future  security  of 
Europe.  Its  liberation  is  prerequisite  to  the 
$af<^  of  the  world  from  German  greed  and 
aggression.  A  peace  which  would  leave  in  Ger- 
many's hand  any  economic  whip  over  Poland, 
wwld  be  a  German  peace. 

Poland  should  be  restored  in  a  manner  which 
would  satisfy  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  Polish 
nation.  A  new  Poland  should  be  a  continuation  of 
that  which  she  has  been,  otherwise  she  can  not  find 
again  the  ideal  which  she  has  in  her  soul.  1 1  has  in 
itself  all  the  elements  of  vitality  and  progress,  and 
it  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  nature  of  the  Pol- 
ish people  that  it  forms  the  psycholo^cal  necessity 
of  their  existence.  Polish  life  can  not  be  normaJ 


if  she  lacks  the  essential  elements  which  ha\  e 
given  her  breath.  The  partitions  of  Poland  have 
not  divided  the  nation.  They  have  created  a 
flagrant  contradiction  between  an  artificial  state, 
established  by  force,  and  the  national  conscience. 

[f  one  should  plan  to  cut  out  a  certain  part  of 
the  former  Poland  to  make  a  new  one,  if  instead 
of  erasing  the  artificial  confines,  one  should  only 
modify  their  direction,  it  would  be  creating 
inridentisms  which  would  fatally  lead  to  a  new 
cri^s.  If  we  are  to  have  a  lasting  and  durable 
peace,  we  must  reunite  in  the  new  Poland  aH  the 
Polish  lands.  It  is  evident  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  construct  a  Polish  state  out  of  territories 
where  there  are  no  Poles.  But  would  it  be 
possible  to  build  a  Poland  out  of  lands  which 
have  never  formed  a  part  of  her  history,  if  by 
some  chance,  let  us  suppose,  due  to  a  forced 
immigration,  the  number  of  Poles  would  teach 
63  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants? 

NUMBER  OF    POLES    INHABITING    POLISH  LANDS 

The  correct  number  of  Poles  inhabiting  Polish 
lands  is  generally  little  known,  because  in  compil- 
ing the  statistics  the  interested  governments 
always  treated  the  ethnical  problems  from  a 
viewpoint  of  their  politics.  The  following  cal- 
culations are  based  upon  the  only  existing  author- 
ity, the  official  statistics  compiled  before  the  war, 
and  as  such  they  must  be  accepted  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  they  show  only  the  minimum 
of  Polish  elements: 

I.  Russian  Partition. 

a.  Kingdom  of  Poland,  within  the  terri- 

tories  outlined  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  (1815)  of  127,684  square  kilo- 
meters. Total  population  (including 
Russian  troops :  13,427,180;  Poles: 
10,232,200  (76.46  per  cent  );  Lithuan- 
ians: 336,900;  Ruthenians:  374,280; 
Russians:  i37,2cx);  Jews:  1,746,600; 
Germans,  500,000. 

b.  L  ithtiania  and  IVbite  RMtbtnia:  6.ooo»ooo 
Poles. 

c.  Rutbenia:  870,000  Poles. 

d.  In  Russia,  the  scattered  Polish  colon- 
ies (chiefly  in  the  in  lii  tri  l  districts), 
count  approximately  oou.ooo. 

The  total  number  of  Poles  in  the  Russian  parti- 
tion is  17,703,200. 

II.  Austrian  Partition. 

a.  Galicta,  consisting  of  a  part  of  former 
Little  Poland  and  Red  Ruthenia, 
covers  an  area  of  78,497  square  kilo- 
meters. The  total  number  of  inhabi- 
tants is:  8,200,000,  composed  of  Poles, 
4,960,000  (61  per.  cent.};  Rutbenians, 
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b.  SiUsia  of  aesiyn,  with  an  area  of 

23.000  square  kibmeters.  Total  popu- 
Ifttkm;  434,oc»,  with  385,000  Poles, 

or  65  per  cent. 

c.  Spis^,  occupied  by  the  Austrians 
since  1769,  and  to^y  belonging  to 
Hungry,  has  2cx),(xx)  Poles. 

d.  Bukowina,  has  36,000  Poles,  Bosnia, 
12,000,  and  other  Austrian  provinces, 
24»ooo  Pbles. 

The  total  number  of  Poles  in  Austrian  partition 

is  5,417,000. 

111.    Prussian  Partition. 

(Compiling  the  official  statistics  the 
Prussian  Government  employed  var- 

'  ious  methods   w\t\\   the   purpose  to 

diminish  the  figures  of  the  correct 
number  of  Poles.  The  recognition  of 
the  Kaszub  and  Mazurian  dialects  as 
belonging  to  separate  nationalities,  and 
other  details  of  registry  particularly 
unfavorable  for  the  Poles,  were  the 
chief  means  of  lowering  theflg^resof 
Poles  in  the  Prussian  partition. 

(The  statistics  of  primary  schools 
are  a  trifle  more  accurate  than  the 
figures  of  the  general  census,  although 
Still  unfavorable  to  the  Poles.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  data  (1910)  the 
figures  of  Pdish  population  in  the 
Prussian  partition  are  as  follows.) 

a.  I  be  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen  (annexed 
by  Prussia  during  the  second  parti- 
tion of  Poland  in  1793)  covers  an  ana 
of  28,996  square  kilotneters,  with  a 
total  population  of  2, 1 00,000  out  of 
which  there  ate  1,465,006  Poles,  or 
69.67  per  cent.  Out  of  forty-two  dis- 
tricts thirty-three  have  an  unquestion- 
ably predominant  Polish  population. 

b.  tf^est  Prussia  (formeriy  Royal  Prussia) 
was  assigned  to  Prussia  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  in  181 5.  The  total 
area  is  25,533  square  kilometers,  with 
a  population  of  1,703,500,  of  which 
754,500  (44.29  per  cent.)  arc  Poles. 
Out  of  twenty-nine  districts  fourteen 
have  a  predominance  of  Poles. 

c.  Eaa  Prussia  (Ducal  Prussia).  Total 
area:  37,000  square  kilcjmctcrs.  Pop- 
ulation: 543,o(X).  The  Poles  number 
385,000,  or  70.9  per  cent.,  with  an 
overwhelming  predominance  in  ei^t 
districts  out  of  ten. 

d.  Prussian  HiUsia.  Total  area:  40,355 
square  kilometers  with  a  populatimi 
of  3,208,000,  of  which  1,548,500,  or 

70. 1  per  cent,  are  Poles.  Out  of  twenty- 


six  districts,  eighteen  have  the  Polish 
majority  of  population, 
e.  In  Germany,  outside  of  Polish  ter- 
ritory, there  live  about  600,000  Pr  ies. 
The  major  part  of  them  (over  500,000) 
is  concentrated  in  the  industrial  dis» 
tricts  of  Westphalia. 

The  total  number  of  Poles  in  the  German 
partition,  was.  in  1914,  4,751, 00a  (hunting  the 

increase  of  population  from  the  year  1914  till 
1918,  we  can  estimate  the  total  population  olt 
Poles  in  the  German  partition  as  5,000,000. 

The  minimuM  figure,  compiled  by  Poland's 
enemies,  gives  a  total  of  Polish  pf»pulation  in 
the  Rits'^ian,  Austrian,  and  German  partitions 
as  25,319,200,  but  actually  it  may  be  accepted 
as  certain  that  the  total  is  fully  thirty-five  millions. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  these  thirt)-- 
five  million  Poles  will  be  included  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  new  state;  for  although  .Mr. 
Wilson's  references  to  an  "indisputably  Polish 
population,"  and  to  the  necessity  of  an  outlet 
to  the  sea,  have  served  to  underscore  those  phases 
of  the  question,  other  problems  present  them- 
selves. Whether  we  attempt  to  envisage  the 
New  Poland  according  to  linguistic,  cultural, 
economic,  geographic,^  or  historic  boundaries, 
we  find  our  path  beset  by  difficulties.  To  work 
out  the  solution  there  will  be,  in  all  probability, 
some  combination  of  several  or  all  these  factors. 

No  Pole  wishes  to  transgress  the  national  in- 
dividuality of  the  Lithuanians  or  Ukrainians 
(Ruthenians),  and  a  scrupulous  observance  of 
their  best  interests  may  be  expected  from  those 
who  will  exercise  authority  in  determining  their 
fate,  and  the  fate  of  all  the  new  nations  which 
are  to  arise  in  Europe  out  of  the  ashes  of  this  war. 
Historic  Poland,  prior  to  tlie  partition  of  1772, 
divided  itself  naturally  into  two  sections:  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland,  with  an  area  about  equal 
to  \  ()ur  state  of  Missouri,  and  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Lithuania;  and  the  latter  divided  itseif  into 
the  portions  inhabited  by  the  Luthuanians  tiieni- 
sdves  and  that  inhabited  by  the  Ruthenians 
or  Ukrainians.  So  that  the  problem  ahead  is  of 
great  complexity.  Space  precludes  the  discussion 
of  it  in  detail,  but  it  may  be  possible  to  sketch 
the  situation  as  it  exists,  for  instance,  in  East 
Prussia,  in  Galicia  and  in  those  eastern  provinces 
seized  by  Catherine  11. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  East  Prussia  were 
of  Lithuanian  stock,  and  were  Germanized  by  the 
Teutonic  Order.  The  lan^rua^c  spoken  now  in 
the  larger  part  of  the  province  is  German  and  the 
province  itsdf  is  economically  dependent  on 
Germany.    Its  population  is  but  i44to  the  square 

mile  and  the  obedient  peasant  votes,  at  the  behest  . 
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WHERE  THE  POLES  NOW  DWELL 

The  sections  in  color  roughly  outline  the  territory  now  occupied  by  Poles.  In  East  Prussia,  their  increase  has  continued 
in  spite  of  ruthless  measures  taken  by  the  German  Government.  On  the  Russian  side,  also,  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  Poles 
in  the  territory  contiguous  to  Poland  proper.    The  precise  boundaries  of  resurrected  Poland  have  not  yet  been  determined 


of  the  large  landowner.  Those  who  preserve 
any  recollection  of  Lithuanian  origin  take  little 
interest  in  public  affairs. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  the  German  Junkers. 
This  province  is  the  stronghold  of  the  reactionary 
militarist  caste.  The  conservative  extremists 
in  the  Prussian  House  are  elected  mainly  by  the 
spiritless  East  Prussian  serfs — for  in  reality  they 
are  in  a  state  of  serfdom.  Nowhere  has  the 
House  of  Hohenzollern  found  stauncher  support. 
Feudal  traditions  and  the  feudal  viewpoint  are 
undisturbed  to-day  among  the  aristocracy  of 
East  Prussia,  and  to  deprive  this  dangerous  retro- 
grade class  of  its  power  in  German  affairs,  to 


lop  this  limb  from  the  German  body  politic, 
would  be  political  surgery  of  the  highest  order. 
Until  that  major  operation  is  performed,  we  can 
hardly  hope  to  witness  any  true  democratization 
of  the  German  system. 

Between  East  Prussia  and  the  main  body  of 
the  German  Empire  lies  West  Prussia,  containing 
Danzig,  which  is  Poland's  natural  and  historic 
seaport.  I  think  it  would  not  be  presumptuous 
for  me  to  say  that  West  Prussia  seems  certain 
to  be  included  in  Polish  territory',  in  which  event 
we  may  expect  to  see  Danzig  become  once  more 
a  flourishing  city,  and  perhaps  to  achieve  a  popu« 
lation  of  a  million.    German  manipulation  of  the 
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currents  of  trade  is  responsible  for  the  city's 
present  decadence. 

If,  then.  West  Prussia  were  to  become  a  part 
of  the  Polish  state,  and  East  Pru<;sia  were  to 
remain  under  German  dominion,  it  would  form 
an  isolated  provinee,  without  physical  contact* 
with  the  parent,  and  might  constitute  a  menace 
to  the  future  peace  of  Europe.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  some  that  the  part  of  East  Prussia 
whidi  contains  the  Germanhspeaktng  population, 
and  is  the  seat  of  Konigsberg,  be  united  with 
Poland  on  a  basis  of  home  rule;  by  others,  that  it 
be  made  a  small  independent  republic,  connected 
with  Poland  by  a  customs  union  and  amply  safe- 
guardcd  as  to  its  administrative  integrity.  These 
arc  hut  two  of  several  «;o!ution?  ntfered,  and  the 
advocates  of  both  would  provide  liiat  a  great 
land  reform  be  inaugurated,  under  which  the 
hu-e  estates  could  be  colooized  by  the  peas- 
antry. 

Eastern  Galicia  has  been  the  home  of  a  Ruthen- 
ian  national  movement,  known  also  as  Ukrain- 
ian. Only  25  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  that  part  of  Galicia  is  Polish-speaking,  but  the 
Ruthenians,  in  spite  of  their  numerical  strength, 
constitute  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  element 
engaged  in  professions  and  trades,  aside  from 
small  farming.  Ihe  lutural  resources  of  the 
province  are  great.  In  its  western  section  are 
rich  coal  fields  and  salt  mines,  and  in  the  eastern 
are  oil  fields  and  deposits  of  potassium  salts. 
The  question  of  the  disposition  of  this  territory 
is  so  complicated  by  eocmomic  and  political  issues 
that  I  can  do  no  more  here  than  indicate  their 
nature. 

The  eastern  provinces  of  Kovno,  Vilna,  Grodno, 
Minsk.  Mohybv,  Vitebsk.  Volhynia,  Pobtsk, 

and  Kiev  are  economically  and  socially  the  most 
backward  of  ancient  Poland.  They  have  an 
area  of  180.91 1  square  miles,  and  represent  the 
part  seized  by  Russia,  other  than  the  Kingdom 
of  Poland.  Their  population  is  various.  Ruthen- 
ians, White  Ruthenians,  Poles,  and  Lithuanians 
will  be  found  there,  and  the  must  recent  estimates 
of  the  Polish  element  put  it  at  six  millions;  but 
no  acceptable  figures  as  to  the  other  elements 
are  at  hand,  because  the  Russian  census  has 
always  been  untruthful. 

For  a  long  time  Russia  regarded  these  provinces 
as  Polish,  but  after  i8)o  she  made  every  effort 
to  stamp  out  Polish  induences  there,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  speaking  of  the  Polish  language,  which 
'  had  been  used  before  that  in  the  schools  and  in 
the  University  of  Vilna,  and  for  administrative 
purposes.  As  to  the  disposition  to  be  made  of 
this  territory,  some  favor  the  organization  of  a 
separate  state  from  the  Northern  Lithuanian 
section,  and  its  union  on  a  home  rule  basis  with 


Poland.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  what  the 
deciskm  of  those  at  the  peace  table  will  be.  1 
have  mentioned  some  of  tlie  p(»sibilities  only  in 

the  hope  of  acquainting  you  with  the  problems 
which  are  to  be  a  part  of  the  task  of  remaking 
the  map  of  Cential'Europe. 

I  think  it  hardly  worth  while  to  describe  the 
farce  of  Polish  restoration  manoeuvred  by  the 
Central  Powers  in  the  hope  of  making  our  soil 
a  recruitmg  ground.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  they 
failed  in  their  schemes. 

POLAND  TO-OAY 

What  is  Poland  to^y?  1 1  is  a  vast  desert,  an 

immense  ruin,  a  colossal  cemetery.  Precious 
works  of  art,  valuable  books,  documents,  and 
manuscripts,  all  the  priceless  proofs  of  our 
ancient,  thousand-yearnold  culture,  have  been 
confiscate,  as  the  operation  is  diplomatically 
called  when  it  is  performed  by  an  overwhelming, 
collective  force.  Several  large  cities  have  been 
spared,  preserved  for  the  comifort  of  our  united 
quests.  But  on  the  tremendous  battlefront, 
extending  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Southern 
slopes  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  all  of 
Russian  Poland,  almost  the  whole  of  Austrian 
and  even  a  portion  of  Prussian  Poland  have 
been  totally  ruined.  Three  hundred  towns,  two 
thoi»and  churches,  twenty  thousand  villages 
are  no  more.  An  area  equal  in  size  to  your 
states  of  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and 
Maine  together  has  been  laid  waste. 

For  what  could  remain  of  a  country  where  in 
mai^ dt^ricts  those  huge  armiesctf  mUlionsof  men 
were  moving  forward  and  backward  for  eighteen 
months?  Eighteen  months  of  continuous  fighting, 
eighteen  months  of  incessant  danger,  eighteen 
months  of  uninterrupted  anquish  and  pain,  im- 
posed upon  an  innocent  nation!  Millions  of 
homeless  peasants,  of  unemployed  workmen, 
of  humble  Jewish  shopkeepers,  have  been  driven 
into  open  wastes.  Millions  of  bereaved  parents, 
of  breadlcss,  helpless  widows  and  orphans  are 
still  wandering  about  in  the  desolate  land,  hiding 
in  woods  or  in  hollows,  happy  if  they  find  an 
abandf)ned  trench  and  in  that  trench,  next  to 
the  Ix^dy  of  a  fallen  fighter,  some  decaying 
remnants  of  soldier's  food. 

The  Polish  National  Committee  has  a  message 
for  all  Americans:  Help  us  to  break  forever  the 
chains  which  shackle  and  humiliate  an  ancient 
and  highly  civilized  nation,  a  nation  which  has 
been  for  centuries  one  of  the  vital  organs  of 
progress  and  humanity.  Each  of  you  can  help. 
Then  the  old  Pnli<^h  Republic,  which  has  been 
murdered  by  three  autocracies,  will  rise  again, 
resurrected  by  the  generosity  of  American 
democracy.  Digitized  by  Google 
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THE  peace  terms  which  will  satisfy 
Italv  so  far  as  she  herself  is  concenwd. 
have  already  been  much  discussed. 
I  cannot  pretend  to  have  any  informa- 
tion as  to  what  the  Italian  Envoys, 
.ho  speak  for  her  at  the  Peace  0>iigress  wi,, 
I  At  different  times  smce  the  war  began 

f  «,mork  hXTe  floated  about,  as  to  Italv's 
t/arious  rumors  nave  ... 

stipulations.  At  the  beginnmg  these  rumors 
vere  often  cruel  because  the  wrid  misjudged 
itilv  and  the  Germans  did  all  they  could  to 
snrM^d  the  impression  that  she  was  a  mercenary, 
a  faithless  mercenary,  who  was  waiting  to  sell 
her  help  in  the  war  to  thehighert  bidder. 

The  truth  is.  that  in  August.  1914.  Italy  had 
neither  sufficient  men.  money,  nor  munitions  to 
eo  into  the  war.   The  coils  which  the  Germans 
had  wound  round  her  commerce  and  industry 
so  strangled  her  that  it  took  more  than  six  months 
for  her  to  shake  herself  free.    But  from  the  start, 
she  denounced  the  Triple  Alliance  in  which  she 
was  a  partner  with  Germany  and  Austria,  and 
she  did  inestimable  service  to  the  Allies  and  to 
civilization  by  informing  the  French  Minister 
that  she  should  not  uphold  the  Teutons.  This 
action  released  several  Army  Coips  of  French 
troops  who  would  otherwise  have  had  to  guard 
the  Franco-Italian  frontier. 

During  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  1914 
and  '1$,  Rome  was  beset  by  agents  of  the  Allies 
and  of  the  Entente  who  did  their  utmost  to  secure 
her  support.  Prince  Biilow,  whose  wife  was 
Italian,  and  who  was  an  old  resident  of  Rome, 
opened  his  quarters  there  and,  with  effrontery 
characteristically  Prussian,  waited  an  open  cam- 
paign of  corruption  in  behalf  of  the  Cjerman  alli- 
ance. Wiien,  at  last,  he  found  that  even  he  could 
neither  persuade  nor  buy  Italy  to  align  her  army 
to  the  German  he  did  his  utmost  to  l<eep  her 
neutral  and  so  to  prevent  her  from  joining  forces 
with  the  Allies.  Among  other  things,  he  promised 
that  she  should  have  the  Trentino  and  Trieste. 
These  belonged  to  Austria,  but  he  quite  naturally 
disposed  of  Austrian  territory,  because  he  knew 
that  Austria  was  Germany's  vassal.  What  would 
happen  if  Austria  refused  to  ratify  the  gifts  which 
German  Bulow  made  in  her  name  was  not  put 
to  the  test,  for  Italv  could  not  be  seduced.  In 
May,  191  J,  slie  declared  war  on  Austria  and  in 
August.  1916b  on  Germany,  having  so  far  read< 


justed  the  control  of  her  industries  and  commer  e 
that  She  could  get  along  without  German  super- 
inlendt  1:    ind  foremen. 

Thus  Italy's  entry  into  the  war  was  voluntary; 
she  might  have  remained  neutral  and  so  have  saved 
herself  the  expense  and  hardships  and  horrors. 
But,  like  the  United  States,  she  went  in  of  her 
own  free  will  and  with  great  peril  confronting  her. 

I  do  not  know  that  she  asked  any  exorbitant 
terms  from  the  Allies  for  her  cooperation.  Both 
England  and  France,  I  believe,  supplied  her  with 
some  moneys  by  loans  which  probably  went  to 
pay  for  the  war  material  which  she  bought  in 
those  countries.   It  was  taken  for  granted  that 
in  case  the  war  ended  favorably  to  the  Allies 
Italia  Irredenta  would  go  to  italv.    The  phrase 
"Unredeemed  Italy,"  is  itself  somewhat  vague, 
because  the  strict  constructionists  claim  that 
Nice  and  Savoy  which  were  ceded  to  France  in 
i860,  and  that  the  Swiss  C-inrnn  of  Ticino  are 
to  be  redeemed,  either  because  they  had  been  parts 
of  Italy  or  were  inhabited  by  Italians,  and 
should  be  restored  to  their  mother  country.  As 
commonly  used,  however.  Italia  Irredenta  means 
the  Italian  regions  in  Southern  Austria,  in  Istria, 
and  along  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
most  eager  among  the  patriots  insisted  that  all 
the  Dalmatian  Coast  should  be  included,  because 
that,  too,  like  Istria,  had  once  belong^  to  the 
Venetian  Republic.   Everywhere,  in  the  towns 
and  islands  of  that  coast,  one  comes  upon  wit- 
nesses to  the  fn-mcr  sovereit,mt\'  of  Venice,  and  a 
dialect  of  the  iiaiian  language  still  persists  there. 
But  the  Venetian  sway  formtt'ly  extended  over 
much  of  Greece  also  and,  as  you  drive  to-dajr 
throu;.;h  the  cii>'  a,aXe  of  Nauplia  you  see  on  the 
fortress  wall  the  Liun  of  St.  Mark.    According!  \', 
one  of  the  first  points  to  be  settled  in  laying  down 
Italy's  i>eaLe  terms  must  be  how  far  her  remote 
ownership  of  lands  on  the  Eastern  Adriatic  ought 
to  be  considered. 

For  what  should  be  the  principles  for  the  Peace 
Congress  to  aim  at?  First,  Justice;  secoml. 
Liberty;  third,  recoL-nition  of  the  ability  of  each 
State,  whether  large  or  small,  to  determine  its  own 
destiny,  to  the  fiille^  extent  compatible  with  tfw 
peace,  prosperit\',  and  freedom  of  all.  The  mere 
fact,  therefore  that  the  Venetians  had  once  held 
Spalato  and  Zara  and  the  Peloponnese,  and  that 
as  Venice,  being  part  of  the  present  Kingdom  of 
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Italy,  automatically  ga\e  over  to  ltal\'  all  her 
inherited  rights,  ought  not  to  be  i he  prime  consid- 
eration in  deciding  the  fate  of  the  Dalmatian 
Coast.  Venice  once  owned  Constantinople,  but 
no  one  would  dream  of  assertmg  that  that  remote 
ownership  gave  Italy  a  claim  on  G>nsUntinople. 
So  France  once  owned  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
but  it  certainly  would  no  more  conduce  to  peace 
and  justice  to  restore  yuebec  to  France  than  it 
would  for  itt  to  restore  Florida  to  Spain,  or  New 
York  Oty  tothe  Dutch. 

Italy  needs  first  of  all  geograpliical  safety. 
Her  northern  frontier  as  drawn  for  her  by  Bis> 
maidc  and  the  Austrians  after  the  War  of  1866 
leaves  her  dangerously  unprotected  on  the  side  of 
.Austria.  Toward  France,  on  the  West,  the  Alps 
form  a  sufficient  covering,  and  they  give  her  an 
almost  impassaUe  protection  all  along  the  Swiss 
frontier.  Indeed,  unless  the  Swiss  were  in  league 
with  some  much  more  powerful  enemy  on  the 
north  they  could  scarcely  push  their  way  into  Italy 
at  all,  but  it  is  agaimt  Austria  that  the  Italians  have 
a  real  need  of  a  better  boundary.  The  present  line 
which  dates,  as  1  have  just  said, from  1866,  runs  so 
as  to  afford  Austria  a  comparatively  easy  access 
into  Italy  through  several  of  the  Alpine  valleys 
on  the  north,  and  by  way  of  the  Julian  Alps  ©n  the 
east.  Now  as  every  man  is  entitled  to  have  a 
door  to  his  house  which  he  can  lock,  so  each 
country  should  have,  so  far  as  geography  permits, 
proper  frontiers  to  safeguard  him  from  aggression. 
\\'hat  geographx  can  do  for  a  nation  we  see  in 
the  case  of  Germany,  which  has  owed  more  to  her 
geographical  position  than  to  her  professors  and 
her  General  Staff.  Owinp;  to  the  case  with  which 
Austria  could  in\ade  Italy,  Ital\'  has  been  forced 
uunng  the  past  fif ty  years  to  strengthen  her  line  as 
well  as  she  could  by  fortifications,  and  to  keep  a 
larger  force  than  she  would  have  kept  other%vise 
under  arms,  to  guard  her  forts.  The  Peace  Con- 
gress ouiiht  to  take  care  in  readjusting  the  map, 
to  see  to  it  that  such  reason  as  this  for  main- 
taining an  arm\'  shall  have  no  warrant:  for  I  be- 
lieve that  one  of  the  surest  ways  to  establish  a 
durable  peace  will  be  to  reduce  armies  to  the  small- 
est size  feasible.  The  obvious  work,  therefore, 
will  be  It)  draw  Ital\'s  boundaries  witli  Austria 
so  that  the  Italians  may  feel  far  more  safe  than 
they  do  now.  The  topography  of  the  Camic 
Alps  is  such,  that  the  valleys  that  run  south 
fzive  the  Austrians  an  easy  approach  into  Italy, 
but  the  Italians  can  not  use  these  same  valleys  for 
pouncing  upon  Austria;  because  the  ridges  of 
the  high  Alps  have  to  be  crossed  before  you  cail  at- 
tack .Austria  fronrthe  south. 

But  there  are  consideratbns  more  pressing 
even  than  those  of  geography.  Politics,  including 
intenuitional  Telations»  has  to  be  taken  into  ac- 


count; so  also  sentiment,  mtangibie  and  illusive, 
but  very  real  and  persistent,  and  often  the  mighti- 
est of  all  the  forces  which  sway  a  people.  Italia 
IrrcJcnTa  cries  aloud,  just  as  geopraph\-  diies.  far 
the  rectification  of  the  Italo-Austrian  frontier 
"Unredeemed  Italy"  consists  of  those  communi- 
ties which  are  Italian  in  race,  speech,  and  tradition 
and  abo\  e  all  in  sentiment  and  desires.  We  must 
never  make  light  of  Patriotism,  much  less  despise 
it  in  a  tribe  or  nation,  no  matter  how  insignificant 
it  may  appear.  Patriotism,  like  the  atmosphere 
may  be  compressed  and  compressed,  but  s/'>oner 
or  later  when  the  burden  becomes  intolerable  it 
explodes.  The  people  of  the  Trentino  and  <rf 
Trieste  are  largely  Italian  by  origin,  they  speak 
Italian  and  they  want  to  join  their  lot  with  that 
of  Italy.  They  regard  themselves  as  under  for- 
eign domination.  It  will  fK>t  do  to  say  that. his- 
torically  they  have  never  belonged  to  the  King- 
dom of  Italy,  because  this  has  never  existed,  in 
its  modem  form  at  least,  until  fifty  years  ago.  In 
their  case  as  in  many  others,  the  rigid  historical 
argument  will  not  apply.  The  only  cogent  fact 
is,  that  the\'  fee!  Italian,  and  wish  to  unite 
with  their  brother  Italians. 

The  reasons  for  such  a  uniting  may  appear  to 
foreigners  insufficient,  but  it  is  the  people  of  the 
Trentino  and  Trieste  who  must  judpe.  As  Mas- 
simo d'Azeglio  remarked  nearly  eighty  years  ago, 
when'  the  inhabitants  of  the  Romagna  rose  in 
insurrection  against  their  Papal  tyrants,  an  out- 
sider has  no  right  to  retort:  "You  can,  when  a 
sulTering  people  cries  out,  '1  can  bear  no  more.'"  • 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Istrians  and  Tren- 
tines  are  in  ^reat  part  Italian.  Slavic  and  Teu- 
tonic strains  arc  sprinkled  amonc:  them,  but  the 
racial  basis  is  Italic,  and  it  remains  italic,  despite 
all  the  Austrian  efforts  to  exterminate  it,  for 
when  the  Irredentists  some  forty  years  ago  began 
to  clamor  for  freedom  and  union  with  Italy, 
Austria  adopted  toward  them  the  savage  methods 
of  oppression  which  Germany  was  employing 
toward  the  conquered  Alsatians.  The  Austrians 
demonstrated  a^ain  the  leutonic  incapacity  to 
rule  conquered  peoples  except  by  brutal  methods. 
The  principle  by  which  the  English  have  becme 
possessed  of  vast  territories  all  over  the  world  has 
been  by  according  justice  to  everybody  and  by 
allowing  religious  liberty  to  eveiy  tribe.  The 
German,  however,  whether  he  comes  from  I'rus- 
sia  or  from  Austria,  can  not  be  satisfied  unless  he 
has  placed  his  hobnailed  boot  on  the  neck  of  his 
conquered  victim,  and  when  this  does  not  suf- 
ficiently satisfy  the  Boche,  he  exterminates. 

Accordingly,  when  Austria  found  that  the 
Italians  of  the  unredeemed  sections,  were  cher- 
ishing hopes  of  freeing  themselves,  she  endeav- 
ored to  purge  them  of  their  It^^Sf^feTfey  (§b^^le 
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tried  to  stop  the  use  of  the  Italian  language,  not 
only  in  the  schools,  academies,  and  business,  but 
in  the  homes,  and  she  gradually  introduced  many 
Slavic  'Settlers  into  Istria,  just  as  the  Germans 
transplanted  German  settlers  into  Alsace.  The 
Austrian  police,  very  naturally  treated  with  se- 
verity any  persons  who  were  suspected  of  having 
Italian  propensities.  There  was  constant  fric- 
tion, which  sometimes  ended  in  bloodshed,  and,  of 
course,  any  Italians  who  were  unlucky  oiough  to 
be  brought  into  court  sufTered  the  severest  pen- 
alties. For  a  while  the  Irredentist  intrigues 
slackened  to  such  a  point  that  Austria  began  to 
think  that  she  had  outlived  the  danger.  This 
slackening  came  from  two  causes.  Ital\'  was  en- 
gaged in  several  larger  matters  at  home  which 
took  her  attention  somewhat  away  from  Irre- 
dentism,  and  after  she  joined  the  Triple  Alliance, 
in  Austria,  instead  of  acting  more  kindly 

toward  the  Irredentists,  who  were  kinsmen  in 
spirit  at  least,  to  her  Italian  partner,  presumed 
on  that  partnership  to  treat  them  worse.  Lat- 
terly, when  the  Irredentists  have  renewed  their 
protests  and  their  clandestine  campaigning, 
Austria  has  pdnted  to  the  census  to  show  that 
after  all  the  Irredentists  do  not  represent  the  will 
of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Trieste.  The 
Germans  have  done  the  same,  in  regard  to  Alsace. 
By  the  i^antmg  of  German  and  Slavic  colonists 
in  Trieste  and  its  neighborhood  the  number  of 
Italians  has  proportionately  decreased.  We 
must  remember  also  that  in  many  cases  the 
Italians  who  were  able  quitted  Istria  rather  than 
live  under  Austrian  oppression.  The  exodus  was 
not  nearly  so  great  relatively  as  that  f  f  the 
French  from  Alsace,  but  it  was  great  enough  to 
account  for  some  of  the  increase  in  the  non- 
Italian  population  of  the  Irredentist  districts. 

But  the  Congress  would  have  as  little  difti- 
culty  in  assuring  itself  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
Treniino  and  of  the  other  parts  of  Italia  Irre- 
denta is  genuinelv'  Italian  than  in  concluding  that 
the  protection  of  Italy  demands  that  she  shall 
annex  Italia  Irredenta.  Austria's  claim  that  the 
majority  of  opinion  there  is  German  and  Slavic  is 
based  on  falsehood,  as  an>'  foreigner  who  has 
visited  those  towns  and  districts  can  aflirm.  If 
the  racial  and  lingual  preponderance  were  Ger- 
man and  Slavic,  why  \h  ere  the  manifestoes  order- 
ing the  mobilization  of  the  people  in  the  valley  of 
tiie  Trent  printed  in  Italian,  as  were  probably 
those  placarded  on  the  walls  of  Trieste?  I  can  not 
assert  the  latter  as  a  fact,  but  the  former  I  can. 

II 

The  Italianism  of  the  Trentino  and  of  the  other 
towns  and  valleys  now  held  by  Austria  to  the 
north  of  the  Venetian  plain  is  undisputed;  any 


adjustment  that  is  made  after  the  war  must  give 
them  to  Italy.  When  we  proceed  eastward,  how- 
ever, and  consider  the  proper  lot  of  Istria  and 
Dalmatia  there  are  debatable  points.  The  de- 
bate arises  from  the  fact  that  the  contention  is  no 
longer  between  Italy  and  Austria  but  between 
Italy's  desires  and  those  of  the  Jugoslavs  For  ! 
feel,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  Austrian  Empire 
holding  in  unwilling  servitude  Bohemia,  part  of 
Poland,  Croatia,  and  the  other  Slavic  provinces, 
and  itself  the  obsequious  servant  and  vassal  of 
Germany,  must  cease  to  ^st.  Accordingly,  the 
duty  of  the  Q>ngress  will  be  to  determine  what 
will  be  the  fairest  arrangement  to  make  to  insure 
peace  and  good-will,  among  the  in  lependent 
states  which  shall  take  the  place  of  the  Austriao 
tributaries. 

The  race  which  will  border  on  the  Italian  00 
the  east  and  will  have  rival  claims  to  the  freedom 
of  the  Adriatic  is  the  Slavic  it  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  Congress  must  give  a  sympathetic 
hearing  to  the  normal  ambitions  of  the  Slavs,  of 
the  proposed  Jugoslav  Federation  which  will 
occupy  most  of  the  northern  half  of  the  Balkan 
Penmsula. 

What  will  best  satisfy  the  Balkan  States? 
Assurpin*?  that  The\'  are  free  and  independent— 
and  the  war  will  have  been  fought  in  vain  if  this 
assumpticm  does  not  become  a  reality— what 
will  be  their  demands  as  to  the  Adriatic?  But 
first  let  us  inquire  which  will  be  the  Balkan  States 
after  the  war.  ^ 

1  believe  that  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  ou^t 
to  be  joined  to  Serbia  which  must  he  strengthened 
in  every  possible  wa\'.  For  Serbia  and  Rumania 
form  the  great  barrier  against  the  teutons  if 
they  should  attempt  again  to  carry  out  thdr 
Middle  Europe  project.  Tl:e  '^erbs  have  fought 
valiantly  and  sufTered  horrini\'  and  the\-  should 
be  thus  compensated.  Not  only  because  it  will 
make  them  strong,  t>ut  because  their  strength  » 
v.il!  protect  Fur  nnd  Civilization  against  any 
renewal  of  the  German  piracy.  Rumania,  also, 
must  be  increased  by  the  addition  her  natural 
lands  and  kindred.  Bulgaria,  which  has  played 
a  most  despicable  role  in  this  war,  should  be 
correspondingly  weakened  by  taking  from  her 
the  territorial  spoils  whkh  she  had  already  seiicd. 
If  Montenegro  retains  her  independent  identity* 
she  will  be  too  tiny  to  count  much  in  any  warlike 
concern,  unless  she  has  possession  of  the  magniii- 
^nt  harbor,  land-locked  and  spacious,  of  Cattaio 
which  is  now  controlled  by  Austria  on  the  north. 
Albtnia  is  a  puzzle.  The  Albanians  do  not  seem 
to  have  reached  yet  the  stage  of  political  develop- 
ment where  they  can  set  up  and  carry  on  a 
fairly  civiliwd  government.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  southern  part  of-  the  country 
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should  be  under  an  Italian  Protectorate,  while 
tti€  northern  part  should  be  annexed  to  Serbia. 
The  port  of  Valona  is  already  Italian,  pending 
the  final  decisions  after  the  war.  Greece,  which 
is  of  ouirse  n-it  Slavic  will  keep  her  territories 
and  prubabi)  gain  some  additions  on  the  north. 

So  far  as  access  to  the  Adriatic  is  ooncerned. 
the  rn!ar  ed  state  of  Serbia  would  most  plausibly 
claim  11;  but  if  ltal\'  took  all  Dalmatia,  this  claim 
could  not  be  satislied.  The  Italians  may  object 
that  the  distance  between  Trieste,  at  the  top  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  Valona,  at  its  southern  end,  is 
too  great  to  be  guarded  by  fhem  without  m  re 
ports.  In  that  case  Cattaro,  which  lies  about  hail 
way  between  the  two,  seems  to  be  geographically 
the  best  place  for  a  third  Italian  base;  always  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  a  friendly  arrangement 
can  be  made  with  Montenegro  to  this  purpose. 
Friendliness  among  the  various  Slav  people  of 
the  Balkans  is  most  essential  and  the  Congress 
should  take  every  precaution  against  leaving 
any  cause  of  hatred,  jealousy,  or  hostility  to  rankle 
among  them.  The  Balkan  peoples  have  never 
yet  had  a  fair  chance;  until  rccenTl\'  they  were 
under  a  foul  and  brutal  domination  of  the  Turks. 
Having  partially  freed  themselves  from  this, 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  fell  victims  to  the  deceit- 
ful Austrians  who  acted  in  collusion  with  the 
Germans.  From  190^^  to  1914  Serbia  and  Ru- 
mania lay  under  the  menace  of  the  Teutons  whom 
the  Bulgarians  had  begun  to  connive  with.  Free, 
unthreatened  political  life  has,  therefore,  been 
impossible  to  the  Balkanians,  and  this  is  precisely 
the  life  which  the  Congress  must  prepare  for 
them.  How  far  they  have  all  reached  capadty 
for  self- government  remains  to  be  shown;  cer- 
tainly they  are  not  all  equally  advanced.  But 
•under  a  Federatkm  and  under  a  larger  League 
to  Enforce  Peace,  they  would  have  the  best 
conditions  for  national  development;  at  any  rate 
they  must  be  given  the  chance. 

To  come  now  to  the  question  of  the  dispositioii 
to  be  made  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia.  The  Italian 
claim  to  Istria  is  based  on  historic  grounds,  on 
the  alleged  preponderance  of  the  wishes  of  a 
maiortty  of  the  population,  and  on  the  evident 
usefulness  to  Italy  of  owning  that  province. 
Trieste  especialh'.  the  L'reat  Istrian  seaport, 
must  not  remain  in  Austrian  hands;  for  Austrian 
means  also  German.  During  more  than  a 
generation  it  has  been  the  principal  port  of  Ger- 
man comrnerce  to  the  south.  How  often  have 
the  truculent  German  statesmen  at  Berlin  called 
"Hands  off!"  to  any  suggestion  that  Trieste  as 
a  part  of  Italia  IrroJen^n  sh  iild  be  transferred  to 
Italy!  The  schemes  of  the  German  World 
Empire  took  it  for  granted  that  Trieste  should 
be  to  them  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  what 


Hamburg  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Flbe.  But 
the  question  for  the  Congress  is,  whether  it  would 
be  better  for  European  peace  and  development, 
to  have  the  Italians  or  the  Jugoslavs  own  Trieste. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  relatively',  the  Italian 
majority  in  Trieste  has  been  reduced  and  that 
the  Sla^Hc  population  has  correspondingly  in- 
creased. The  Italians  attribut&i  this  to  the 
common  German  trick  of  bringing  in  colonists. 
The  Slavs,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  that  the 
increase  of  their  people  in  Istria  and  at  Trieste 
came  about  naturally  and  was  not  the  result  of 
Austrian  contrivance.  They  sa\-  with  truth, 
also,  that  until  about  twenty  years  ago  the  Aus- 
trian did  not  suspect  thsU;  the  Slavs  themselves 
were  s<x)n  to  become  a  menace  to  the  Hapsburg 

Empire  in  the  southeast. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  simple  thing  for  the 
Congress  to  do  is  to  appoint  an  impartial  com- 
mission to  discover  what  the  status  of  population 
in  Istria  and  Dalmatia  really  is,  and  whether  a 
valid  majority  wants  to  be  under  Italian  or 
Slavic  government. 

The  war  has  taught  with  terrible  emphasis 
that,  as  the  lines  are  now  drawn,  Italy's  protec- 
tbn  in  the  Adriatic  is  wholly  inadequate.  Argu- 
ing from  the  need  of  her  protection  only,  Italy 
o-i  'ht  to  have  Trieste;  so  long  as  Trieste  remains 
Austrian  both  in  protection  and  in  racial  inten- 
tbns,  Italy  will  be  incomplete  and  she  will  be 
exposed  to  a  constant  marine  menace.  This 
danger  would  persist  if  Trieste  were  not  owned 
by  Austria  but  by  some  other  Power,  say  that 
of  the  Jugoslavs,  if  this  happened  to  be  hostile 
to  Italy.  What  is  true  of  Trieste  applies  also, 
though  perhaps  less  forcibly',  to  the  status  of 
Istria.  Pola,  the  port  at  the  southern  tip  of 
the  Istrian  peninsula,  is  the  Austrian  arsenal, 
and  after  the  Teutonic  navies  were  driven  from 
the  seas  in  August,  igi^  it  v  ns  the  place  from 
which  submarines  were  tiitcd  out,  and  to  which 
they  scurried  to  shelter.  We  have  good  reason 
to  suspect  that  many  of  the  U-boats  which  sailed 
thence  to  harry  the  Italinn  sencf^aNt  to  sink 
Italian  ships  in  the  Adriatic,  and  lo  \sork  havoc 
on  all  Allied  and  neutral  ships  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, were  German  ships,  although  during  the 
first  two  years  of  the  war  Germany  was  at  peace 
with  Italy.  Pola  was  likewise  the  base  of  the 
Austrian  airplanes  which  operated  along  the 
Adriatic,  and  man\'  of  these  too  were  German. 
This  war  by,  revealing  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
marine and  the  airplane,  has  led  us  to  change 
radically  our  views  as  to  the  protection  from 
attack  which  a  country  requires,  and  this  is 
particulariy  true  of  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Adriatic. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  state  inort)lJfi6?»S^(Sr^gle 
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the  Jugoslavs,  or  as  they  are  called  in  some  sec- 
tions the  ^ovenes,  are,  and  what  is  th«r  racia] 

aspiration.  They  are  a  branch  of  the  great 
Slavic  face  occupyinii  the  Slovenian  provinces  of 
Austria,  besides  Croatia,  Daimatia,'  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina,  Montenegro.  Serbia,  and  Southern 
Hungary.  Most  of  these  (Jistricts  have  been  un- 
wi!Iin</  va<^sals  of  Austria  and  they  have  lotjked 
forward  lor  many  years  to  freeing  themselves 
and  constituting  4i  large  independent  Slavic 
state,  to  which  the  name  Jugoslavia  has  recently 
been  attached. 

Now  these  Jugoslavs  do  not  listen  enthusiastic- 
ally to  the  suggestion  that  they  should  emanci- 
pate themselves  frorn  The  Mapsburgs  in  I  stria 
and  Daimatiaoniy  to  become  subjects  of  Italy. 
According  to  their  figures  they  actually  outnum- 
ber the  Italians  in  those  provinces,  and  they 
claim  that  the  new  boundary  should  be  drawn 
to  protect  tbem.  'In  the  three-cornered  competi- 
tion  which  has  gone  on  among  the  (German) 
Austrians,  Italians,  and  Slovenes,  the  Jugoslavs 
assert  that  the  Italians  have  been  played  against 
them.  The  Congress  must  settle  the  matter 
after  having  a  report  from  an  impartial  commis- 
sioo,  which  should  visit  the  disputed  territory 
and  hear  evidence  from  both  sides.  If  the  pro- 
tection of  Italy  be  the  main  consideration, 
Istria  and  Trieste  ought  to  be  assigned  to  her. 
Trieste  without  Istria  would  probably  wither; 
because  we  cannot  predict  how  much  Austrian 
and  German  commerce  would  llow  through  that 
city  if  it  were  held  by  the  Italians.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Jugoslavs  expect  to  be  a  mari- 
time people,  and  I  have  grave  doubts  whether 
they  could  be  one,  they  would  naturally  want 
Trieste. 

The  possession  of  Dalmatia  and  its  trade  would 
not  compensate  Italy  for  the  continuous  ill-will 
and  probable  open  hostility  of  its  Slavic  inhabi- 
tants, if  Italy  really  needed  a  port  between 
Trieste  and  Valona,  Ragusa  would  seem  to  be 
the  best  for  her,  unless  she  could  persuade  the 
King  of  Montenegro  to  let  her  have  Cattaro; 
but  t  ha  t  is  very  doubtful.  The  harbor  of  Cattaro 
would  serve  equally  well  as  a  naval  station  and 
for  commerce,  but  it  affords  Monten^ro  its 
only  access  to  the  sea. 

Let  us  assume  that  Italy  requires  for  defensive 
and  strategic  purposes,  Trieste  and  Pola  at  the 
north  and  Valona  which  will  enable  her  to  close 
the  Adriatic  at  its  narrowest  point,  at  the  south. 
Does  she  need  also  the  Dalmatian  Littoral  for 
her  protection?  I  hardly  think  so.  The  coast 
of  Dalmatia  is  a  network  of  inlets  and  small 
islands  with  intricate  passages  connecting  them, 
all  of  which  form  a  most  favorable  field  in  which 
submarines  can  hide  and  from  which  they  can 


dart  forth  to  damage  the  Italian  towns  opposite, 
and  Italian  commerce  wherever  they  find  it. 

With  Valona,  however,  Italy  ought  to  be  able  to 
protect  herself  from  these  pesTs,  especiall\  if  she 
controls  Ragusa  or  Durazzu  part  way  up  the 
coast.  For  commerce  the  Jugoslavs  would  have 
Fiume,  the  new  port  of  which  ought  to  satisfy 
all  their  needs  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
population  of  Dalmatia  is  mixed  Italian  and 
Slavic.  The  Jugoslavs  daim  that  the  Italians 
wish  to  possess  it,  not  for  stratcfiic  purposes, 
but  for  commercial;  in  order  that  through  Dal- 
matia they  may  flood  Jugoslavia  with  Italian 
manufactures.  This  matter,  as  I  have  said, 
ought  to  be  referred  to  an  impartial  commission. 

On  the  whole  1  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  ad- 
visability of  restoring  Dalmatia  to  Italy.  At 
most,  it  is  a  mere  shelf  of  land  which  tapers  df 
to  a  point  just  below  Ragusa.  It  shuts  off  the 
country  to  the  east  of  it  from  the  Adriatic;  that 
country  will  be  Serbk  or  Jugoslavia  whidi  will 
crave  direct  access  to  the  sea.  A  high  mountain 
ridge,  however,  separates  the  hinterland  from 
Dalmatia.  If  the  separation  were  a)mplete, 
if  the  mountains  were  impassaUe,  it  might  be 
well  to  regard  Dalmatia  as  a  projection  from 
Istria,  which  we  have  assumed  to  be  Italian, 
down  to  I^gusa  and  so  to  include  it  among  the 
lands  to  be  assigned  to  Italy.  But  the  mountain 
are  not  impassable  and  the  Slavic  peoples  to  the 
east  of  them  will  want  to  reach  the  Adriatic,  and 
will  be  likely  to  resent  being  hemmed  in  by  Ital- 
ians in  Dalmatia.  Unless  the  Dalmatians  clamor 
by  overwhelming  majorit)'  to  be  united  with  the 
Italians  1  fear  fhnt  there  v  ill  be  perpetual  feuds 
and  nnsundersiandmgs.  It  may  not  be  ami^ 
to  recall  that  Zara,  the  richest  of  the  Dalmatian 
cities,  was  a  dependency  of  the  N'enctian  Republic 
for  nearly  eight  centuries,  during  much  of  which 
time  it  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  Undoubtedly, 
many  of  its  revolutions  were  caused  by  the 
Hungarians  who  wished  to  get  possession  of  it 
and  had  a  considerable  faction  in  the  city;  but 
may  not  something  similar  happen  again  if  the 
free  Slavic  states  possess  the  hinterland  and 
covet  also  the  water  front,  that  is  the  Dalmatian 
Coast  P 

It  is  to  save  Italy  from  such  complications 

which  \\ould  inevitably  lead  to  wars  that  I  would 
withhold  Dalmatia  from  her.  The  worries  and 
expense  caused  by  unwilling  colonies  almost 
always  exceed  any  profit  which  they  may  bring 
to  their  owners.  Above  all,  the  Congress  which 
will  remake  Europe  after  the  war  will  be  inspired 
by  the  principle  that  no  people  shall  be  held  in 
bondage  against  its  will,  by  a  stronger  people. 
In  some  cases  geography  will  no  doubt  clash  with 

this  principle.  That  Ireland  should  become  a. 
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state  independent  of  Great  Britain  seems  to  me, 
geographically,  to  be  as  unreasonable  as  that 
Long  Islamd  should  be  established  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation.   Only  far  greater  tangles  and 

strife  could  spring  from  such  an  arranpcment. 
In  the  Balkans  there  are  already  too  many  seeds 
ci  discord— not  only  the  memories  and  recrimina- 
tions based  on  the  recent  wars,  but  the  instinctive 
animosities  of  utterl\-  diflferent  races  and  tribes 
and  the  mutually  hostile  religions.  No  new 
firebrand  should  be  added. 

As  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  will  be  to  con- 
trive the  combinnfinn  which  seems  the  most 
likely  to  make  peace  msiead  of  war  the  permanent 
condition  and  aim  of  civilized  men,  it  will,  of 
course,  take  frf  m  the  nations  which  have  caused 
the  Arro<:ious  W  ar  their  power  for  harm.  And  it 
will  understand,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  a  sin- 
gle people  is  wronged  or  crippled  or  enslaved, 
all  must  suffer,  just  as  a  withered  aim,  or  an 
ailing  heart,  takes  away  from  the  whole  vigor  of 
a  man. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  considerations 


which  will  come  before  the  Conj^ress  touching 
the  future  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia  concern  two 
natbns  only,  Italy  and  the  Jugoslavs.  I  do 
not  include  Austria  because  I  do  not  expect  that 
she  will  be  left  with  power  enough  to  harm  these 
two.  Our  concern  must  be,  therefore,  to  make 
the  most  mutually  amicable  arrangement  be> 
tween  Ital\'  and  the  Ju|^osla\s;  and  not  amicable 
at  the  moment  onl>',  hut  best  for  the  lastin,T  w-el- 
fare  and  progress  of  them  both.  The  importance 
to  the  worid  of  a  strengthened  Italy  does  not 
need  to  be  argued.  I  believe,  also,  that  the* 
Jugoslavs  if  given  a  fair  chance,  and  honorable 
treatment,  will  make  a  valuable  contribution 
to  Civilization.  The  Slavs  are  coming  on,  they 
have  qualities  possessed  hy  no  other  race,  they 
should  be  encouraged,  not  thwarted.  Therefore, 
if  the  population  of  Dalmatia  is,  as  they  affirm, 
preponderantly  Slavic,  both  justice  and  prudoice 
demand  that  Dalmatia  be  given  to  them. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  Italy's  indemnity. 
That,  of  course,  wilt  be  proportional  to  her 
losses. 
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THE  Austrian  Empire  is  remarkably 
analogous  to  that  of  Turkey,  in  so  far 
as  each  represents  larpe  areas,  polynlr^t 
population,  and  a  centralized  power 
based  upon  the  political  fiction  that 
^e  is  a  favored  child  of  Heaven,  the  Sultan  speak- 
in»  in  the  name  of  Mahomet,  the  late  Francis 
Joseph  claiming  the  title  "Apostolic"  to  signify 
that  he  succeeded  not  merely  to  the  temporsd 
powers  of  the  Roman  Caesar  but  to  those  of 
protagonist  extraordinary  of  the  I^apal  See. 

The  polyglot  nature  of  Austria  was  forcibly 
bfought  home  to  me  on  the  occasion  of  my 
presentation  to  the  late  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 
It  was  William  the  Second  who  did  the  presenta- 
tion and  as  in  our  twenty  odd  years  of  intercourse 
En^ish  had  been  our  only  mediflm,  he  asked 
me  if  I  knew  any  German.  "  Because."  said  he, 
"although  the  Austrian  Kaiser  speaks  fifteen 
languages  in  order  to  converse  with  his  own 
subjects,  the  world  language  of  England  is  one 
of  which  he  is  completely  ignorant." 

The  reign  of  Francis  Joseph  commenced  seven 
decades  ago  when  he  was  a  mere  boy  and  when 
eveiy  thione  in  Europe  save  that  of  England, 


was  being  rudely  jostled  by  the  clamorous  but 

badly  organized  forces  of  an  infant  democracy. 
His  predecessor  had  hurried  away  frt  m  Vienna 
in  fear  of  his  life,  the  man  who  subsequently 
became  first  German  Emperor  sneaked  out  of 
Berlin  to  escape  the  mob  of  his  own  capital; 
Louis  Philippe  climbed  into  a  cab  at  the  kitchen 
entrance  of  the  Tuileries  while  his  throne  was 
tumbled  out  at  the  front  for  the  delectation  of  a 
joyous  Paris.  Russia  had  recourse  to  bloody 
measures  and  quickly  stifled  the  first  flames  of 
liberty,  thanks  to  a  Czar  conspicuous  for  his 
gigantic  stature  and  soldierly  courage.  In  Italy, 
the  people  ever\where  showed  their  sympathy 
with  the  Fort\-f it;hters  elsewhere;  and  ever\-- 
whcrc  their  ill-concerled  elTorts  were  counter- 
mined by  the  agents  of  Papacy  which  then  were 
leagued  with  Despotism  and  the |mnointed  rulers 
by  Divine  Right. 

The  fiercest  fight  for  Liberty  in  Europe  was 
made  in  Hungary  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
immortal  Kossuth — a  Garibaldi  of  the  Magyars, 
but  more  fortunate  than  Garibaldi  in  being 
farther  from  Rome  and  having  the  confidence  of  a 
people  who  obeyed  the  caU  of  t|j^ffi^Bf>Cftfegle 
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the  first  duty  of  a  Christian  patriot.  The  dis- 
ruption of  the  Austrian  Empire  was  sta|^  for 
the  year  1848,  but  the  players  had  not  rehearsed 

their  parts;  the  forces  of  liberty  were  full  of 
enthusiasm,  courage,  and  ideals  identical  with 
those  dt  to-day,  but  they  were  disunited  and 
suffered  the  same  sort  of  defeat  as  would  have 
fallen  to  those  fighting  to-day  against  the  llun 
had  we  not  finally  subordinated  all  our  military 
plans  to  those  cS  a  supreme  Fidd  Marshal— 
Foch.  For  two  years  Hungary  with  magnificent 
•courage,  though  insignificant  means,  not  only 
defied  the  military  forces  of  Austria  but  threat- 
ened Vienna  and  was  acclaimed  by  the  entire 
libera!  world  of  that  time  as  the  champion  of 
oppressed  nationalities  and  the  leader  in  a 
new  Europe  of  civil  liberty  and  self-government. 

So  desperate  was  the  empire  of  Francis  Joseph 
that  he  pleaded  piteously  for  the  help  of  his 
autocratic  neighbor  Nicholas  Romanoff,  who 
promptly  added  his  Muscovite' legions  to  those 
of  tottering  Austria  and  between  them  they 
completely  battered  to  pieces  the  last  fragments 
of  Hungarian  militia  and  crowned  their  victory 
by  a  wholesale  flogging  of  women,  hanging  and 
shooting  of  political  suspects,  quartering  of  hos- 
tile German  troops  in  ail  communities  where 
Germans  were  most  cordially  hated«  and  finally 
driving  into  exile  the  best  of  the  national  leaders 
and  among  them  the  incomparable  Kossuth. 

For  the  past  four  years  Austria  has  been 
much  mentioned  on  many  fronts,  but  of 
Hungary  we  have  heard  little.  The  Prussian 
mill  of  mendacity  lias  ground  out  much 
about  the  military  work  of  its  many  vassal 
states,  but  the  Magyar  has  been  strangely 
omitted,  and  m  the  absence  of  authoritative 
reports  to  the  contrary  1  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  hitherto  halting  not  to  say  reluctant 
movements  of  the  Austrian  Apostolic  Empire 
are  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  among  the 
many  enemies  of  the  Hohenzollern  hegt-mony 
not  the  least  important  is  Hungar\'  itself  whnsc 
troops  so  far  from  clamoring  to  be  launched 
against  French  and  En^ish  are  reserving  their 
enthusiasm  for  a  day  when  they  may  receive 
orders  to  march  against  the  hated  German. 

Hungary  is  geographically  and  iustorically 
marked  out  for  separate  independence  and  the 
work  of  a  Peace  Council  may  be  lightened  if  it 
bears  in  mind  that  Austria  has  been  in  this  war 
crippled  by  the*  necessity  of  guarding  against  a 
Hungarian  revolution,  to  say  nothing  of  an 
equally  formidable  outbreak  among  her  sub- 
jects of  Bohemia.  And  this  brings  us  to  the 
Czechoslovak.' 

Bohemia  is  another  of  the  little  nations  whose 
boundaries,  whose  histoiy,  whose  lai^guage,  and 


whose  mental  gifts  mark  them  as  qualified  for 
independence  and  self-govermnent.   Her  history 

is  a  precious  portion  of  our  race,  for  it  includes 
the  life  of  John  Huss  who  preached  the  Gospel 
of  Christ's  word  many  years  before  Luther  nailed 
his  theses  on  the  doors  of  the  Wittenberg  Church. 
Huss  was  roasted  alive  for  his  heresy,  but  his  soul 
to-day  animates  Bohemia.  It  is  to  him  that 
the  Czechs  owe  their  national  literature,  and 
while  the  Apostolic  Emperors  have  extirpated  ' 
Protestantism  wherever  the  policeman  could 
detect  it,  the  people  of  this  country,  nevertheless, 
venerate  liie  name  of  their  great  Protestant 
martyr  and  dilute  their  faith  in  Rome  by  a  gener- 
ous admixture  of  interest  in  the  teachings  of 
WyckliflFe. 

Bohemia  and  Hungary  hate  each  other;  and 
both  have  quarrels  with  Poles  and  Serbs^to 
say  nothing  of  Rumanians.  This  is  no  place 
for  discussing  the  origin  of  these  quarrels,  but  it 
is  important  for  the  great  Peace  Council  to  know 
this,  for  it  explains  why  after  so  many  years  of 
effort  in  the  cause  of  independence,  they  remain 
still  in  bondage.  Austria  has  profited  by  this 
disunion  among  her  vassal  states  and  Kaiser 
Francis  wisely  learned  his  fifteen  languages  so 
that  he  might  one  da\'  talk  amiably  to  a  Mag>-ar 
assembly  in  Budapest  and  on  the  day  following 
change  into  a  Polbh  uniform  and  speak  with 
equal  affability  to  the  SLTistaaacy  (k  Cracow. 
Thence  he  would  hasten'  to  rea^^ure  bis  Slovak 
subjects  of  Laibach;  or  make  a  good  personal 
impression  on  the  people  of  Prsgue.  Frauds 
Josqyh  was  a  model  Emperor  for  his  hetero- 
geneous people.  His  government  was  for 
more  than  sixty  years  the  storm  centre  of  warring 
parliamentary  groups,  yet  since  his  accesskm  in 
the  tempestuous  days  of  1848  down  to  the  hour 
of  his  death  in  the  midst  of  this  world  war,  his 
own  person  was  not  merely  immune  from 
attack,  but  he  commanded  fairiy  universal 
respect  from  the  peoples  of  every  race  and  lan- 
gua^'c  in  his  pn*chwork  empire.  We  venture  to 
think  liial  iiuiiemu,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Slo- 
vakia owe  much  to  this  monarch  of  mediocre 
mind  but  conciliator)'  spirit.  Under  his  long 
and  gocKl-humored  reign  Mag>'ar5  and  Czechs 
have  step  by  step  encroached  upon  ancient  prerog- 
atives to  a  point  where  a  final  blow  will  knodc 
away  the  flimsy  props  holding  the  unwieldv 
Empire  together  and  out  of  the  wreck  will  emerge 
at  least  three  new  nations,  separate  in  speech 
separate  in  race,  but  at  one  in  their  hatted  of 
the  tyranny  associated  with  Gemian  speech  and 
Prussian  methods. 

The  Czech  and  Hungarian  situation  offers 
comparatively  small  difficulty  to  the  future  Peace 
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maledictkm  when  their  Rumanian,  Serbian. 

Polish,  and  Slovakian  fellow-subjects  secure  their 
reasonable  claims  at  the  expen*^  of  Hungary. 
Nor  need  we  spend  much  time  m  considering 
the  Italian  frontier,  because  Italy  will  no  doubt 
demand  and  receive  a  generous  ircic-mnity  not 
only  north  and  east  of  Trieste  but  the  whole 
of  Lake  Garda  and  Trent,  where  the  famous 
councils  were  held :  and  northward  in  the  Brenner 
Pass  to  include  the  delectable  valleys  of  Bozcn 
and  Meran.  Here  would  be  a  convenient  lan- 
guage frontier  although  geographically  the  top  of 
the  watershed  would  be  better  still.  In  the  case 
of  Austro-ltaly  there  is  no  religious  and  very 
little  race  question  to  consider.  As  the  Rhine 
oilers  an  adminible  boundary  between  Franco- 
Belgian  interests  and  Germany  so  the  Alpine 
^'atersheds  have  proved  most  efficacious  to  the 
eastward  of  Switzerland. 

Bohemia  and  Hungary  we  may  took  upon  as 
prospective  republics,  for  they  have  exhibited 
parliamentary  talent  of  a  high  order  and  during 
the  past  half  century  have  in  the  Imperial 
Reiduiat  gained  a  political  education  which 
will  now  serve  them  well. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  POLAND 

Poland  fs  a  problem  more  difficult  because  more 

complicated.  Mer  people  have  been  Russified 
on  the  wc^^tcrn  borders  of  Russia,  deprived  of 
education,  and  dragged  down  to  the  political 
tf  not  social  level  of  4ie  Russian  serf.  The  very 
name  of  Poland  has  been  to  the  Czar  a  species 
of  lese-niajeste  and  the  loyal  Muscovite  desirous 
of  referring  to  the  land  of  Kosciuszko  is  compelled 
to  speak  of  it  as  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw. 
But  despite  the  knout  and  the  methods  of  a 
brutish  police,  Russian  Poland  is  second  only  to 
Bohemia  as  a  land  of  gifted  and  industrious 
pe<jple. 

The  Berlin  Government  organized  a  vast 
scheme  of  personal  propaganda  in  the  Polish 
provinces  by  making  it  easy  for  Germans  to 
acquire  land  there  and  thus  become  centies  of 
\hc  Kniscr'?  kultur.  German,  of  course,  was 
the  only  language  permitted  officially — and  in- 
deed in  my  joumeyings  there  had  I  not  had 
access  to  those  who  knew  the  troth  I  might  like 
many  another  have  gained  the  superficial  im- 
pression that  this  had  become  a  living  part  of  the 
GoBian  Empire.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case 
my  attention  was  called  by  a  notable  economist 
to  tbe  fact  that  of  this  huge  horde  of  mmor 


Prussian  officials  a  dangerously  important  number 

persisted  in  consortin^^  with  and  marr\  in^;  Polish 
women  who  were  tor  the  m^i^r  part  of  a  finer 
spiritual  fibre  and  also  more  a^ireeable  to  look  at 
than  those  of  Pomerania  and  Brandenburg.  It 
has  bt  n  fr)r  many  years  a  melancholy  reflect!  n 
never  published  however  by  patriotic  Germans, 
that  their  beloved  language  so  far  from  spreading 
with  their  successive  military  conquests  on  the 
Polish,  Danish,  and  French  frontiers  has  not  only 
remained  heavily  within  its  old  limits  but  has 
achieved  the  far  greater  misfortune  of  actually 
becoming  unfashionable  throughout  the  world 
where  a  choice  of  languages  is  offered  to  families  of 
quality. 

The  Poles  dilFer  from  Magyars  and  Czechs  in 
that  their  land,  although  large  01  extent,  has 

badly  defined  frontiers.  The  people  are  chival- 
rous, impetuous,  *  and  credulous.  They  share 
with  the  Czechosbvaks  the  bve  of  music,  paint- 
ing, and  allied  arts,  but  Bohemia,  if  she  ins  lost 
her  liberty,  has  at  least  been  slave  to  those  who 
have  helped  her  to  high  standards  in  the  field  of 
industry.  Poland  has  yet  much  to  go  through 
before  she  can  be  raised  out  of  the  depths  to 
which  past  Russian  methods  have  forced  her. 
Europe  needs  a  contented  Poland  developing  her 
own  national  life  on  the  flanks  of  the  German 
federation.  We  must  see  to  it  that  Germany 
takes  no  step  calculated  to  nullify  the  sacrifices 
which  the  civilized  world  has  been  compelled 
to  make  for  mere  sdf-preservatkm.  The  new 
German  Austria  can  do  no  more  harm  than  a 
Bavaria  or  a  Wiirttemburg  unless  she  be  again 
led  astray  by  the  plausible  promises  of  a  military 
Kaiser  bent  upon  worid-conquest  and  infinite 
plunder.  Austria  has  had  more  than  her  share 
of  wars  during  the  past  century  or  two.  Her 
armies  have  been  almost  uniformly  unsuccessful 
in  the  field  and  her  people  have  been  almost 
uniformly  in  more  or  less  smothered  rebellion. 
Even  the  beloved  and  venerable  Francis  Joseph 
passed  through  four  disastrous  wars  and  may  well 
daun  to  rank  as  a  man  of  Mirrows.  Yet  Austria 
has  almost  miraculously  hung  together  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  the  small  nations  of  which 
she  is  composed  devoted  so  much  of  their  time 
to  quarrels  among  themselves  that  the  central 
administration  in  Vienna  found  little  difficuitv 
in  playing  off  one  set  of  interests  against  another 
and  thus  holding  always  a  balance  of  power 
enabling  her  to  make  a  biave  appearance  m 
public 


WHY  ALSACE-LORRAINE  MUST  BE 
RETURNED  TO  FRANCE 

Germany  ILis  No  Better  Claim  to  Alsace-Lorraine  than  Spain  Has  to  Louisiana — Seizure 
Of  Its  Coal  and  Iron  in  187?  Has  Enabled  Germany  to  Outstrip  France  in  Industrial 
Development — I  he  Military  Importance  of  the  Provinces — Their  Wish 

To  Be  French  Once  More 

BY 

CHARLES  DOWNER  HAZEN 


THE  seizure  of  Alsace-Lorraine  by 
Germany  in  1871  was  conscienceless 
landgrabbing  and  it  was  nothing  else. 
It  was  conceived  in  guile  and  accom- 
plished by  force.  If  was  the  assertion 
of  physical  might,  bare,  stark,  unrelieved.  The 
Franco-German  War,  which  Bismarck,  in  his 
memoiis,  daims  the  honor  of  having  precipitated, 
ended  in  a  rapid  and  complete  victory  for  Ger- 
many and  the  victor  was  determined  to  exact  the 
Utmost  possible  proht  from  the  victim.  The 
Treaty  of  Frankfort,  of  May  10,  1871,  was, 
unknown  to  all  concerned,  a  fitting  rehearsal 
for  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk.  It  was,  like 
the  latter,  emphatically  a  dictated  peace,  the 
kind  of  peace  which  Germany  is  at  present 
denouncing  violently,  now  that  she  is  glutted 
with  spoil  which  she  is  s(jmewhat  uncertain  of 
retaining.  It  is  one  thing  to  impose  such  a 
peace  upon  your  enemy.  It  u  quite  a  different 
thing,  as  any  one  can  see,  to  have  your  enemy 
impose  it  upon  yourself 

The  Treaty  of  Frankfort  staggered  the  im- 
agination of  that  day  as  the  T  reaty  of  Brest- 
Litovsk  has  staggered  ours.  It  demanded  from 
France  an  indemnity,  literally  unparalleled  in 
previous  wars,  of  a  billion  dollars,  and  the 
occupation  of  France  hy  a  large  German  army, 
until  that  iiiJemnity  was  paid.  It  nl  -  i  (!c-manded 
the  cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  a  territory 
nearly  as  large  as  the  states  of  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  island,  comprising  5,600  square  miles, 
1 .700  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  1  ,r(x>,o<Jo  human 
beings,  the  consent  of  not  one  of  whom  was  either 
asked  or  given. 

Mow  did  the  Germans  seek  to  justify  so  raw  an 
act  of  spoliation,  so  blunt  and  peremptory  a  sub- 
jugation of  an  alien  population  which  demanded, 
with  every  accoit  of  passion  and  pathos,  to  be  li^t 
alone?  The  governing  authorities  of  Germany, 
and  they  were  the  only  Germans  who  counted, 
did  not  consider  themselves  bound  to  justify 
their  action.  They  were  not  on  the  defensive. 


They  were  victors  on  the  field  of  battle  and  that 
was  all  there  was  to  it.  To  the  victors  belong 
the  spoils.  I  here  was  consequently  nothing  to 
discuss.  And  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  which 
they  made  was  not  the  result  of  a  discussion.  It 
was,  as  already  stated  a  dictation,  a  registration 
in  brief  and  deadly  articles,  of  the  will  of  the 
conqueror. 

But  the  governing  authorities  had  no  objection 

to  others  assuming  the  task  of  justification  if 
they  cared  to,  on  the  principle  that,  as  it  takes  all 
Idncfe  of  people  to  make  a  nation,  it  takes  all 
kinds  of  arguments  to  convince  them.  Thus  there 
arose  in  Germany  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  testif}- 
ing  to  the  legitimacy  of  this  act,  and  vindicating 
its  purity  and  justice.  Historians,  economists, 
poets,  editors,  preachers  joined,  like  the  witches 
in  Macbeth,  in  proclaimmg  that  fair  is  foul 
and  foul  is  fair,  and  in  hovering  through  the  fog 
and  filthy  air.  This  campaign- of  all  who  could 
wield  the  tongue  or  pen  had,  indeed,  been  going 
on  long  before  the  war,  and  has  continued  ever 
since.  It  is  not  from  lack  of  iteration  and  reiter- 
ation that  it  has  failed  to  convince  the  world  of 
the  purity  of  Prussian  motives  and  the  elevation 
of  Prussian  conduct.  A  robber's  apologetics  for 
his  profession  are  apt  to  be  rather  lame  and 
impotent. 

There  have  been  several  strinp^s  to  the  lyre, 
twanged  according  to  the  personal  taste  of  the 
individual  performer.  The  one  that  has  been 
thumped  the  most  is  the  historical  argument, 
although  it  is  one  of  the  thinnest  and  most 
tinny.  Alsace-Lorraine,  it  is  said,  was  once 
German.  It  was  seized  by  the  robber-king, 
Louis  XIV.  The  robber  should  be  compelled  to 
disgorge.  Thoin^h  this  is  a  very  perilous  argu- 
ment, particularly  for  Prussians,  being  of  the 
nature  of  a  highly  miscellaneous  boomoang, 
nevertheless  it  has  been  urged  in  season  and  out. 
Vk'hat  is  to  be  said  of  it? 

First,  this:  There  was  no  Germany,  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  use  that  word,  until  very 
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recently.  There  was,  indeed,  all  through  the 
Middle  Ages  a  Holy  Roman  Empire  which 
included  most  of  what  we  know  as  Germany,  ^Iso 
Holland,  Belgium.  Switzerland,  and  which  had 
claims  over  Italy.  Within  those  spacious 
boundaries  the  regions  which  we  call  Alsace- 
Lorraine  were  certainly  included.  Outlying  parts 
of  that  loose  and  largely  phantasmal  empire 
were  gradually  detached  from  it  during  the  ages; 
among  those  parts  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  But 
it  is  too  brief  a  statement  to  say  that  Louis  XIV 
stole  them.  What  happened  was  this:  Metz, 
Toul,  and  Verdun  were  acquired  by  the  French 
in  1552.  in  payment  for  invaluable  services  ren- 
dered by  the  French  king  to  the  Protestantsof  Ger- 
many whom  Charles  V  was  bent  upon  destroying; 
Alsace  was  acquired  by  Louis  XIV  between  the 


years  1648- 1681,  in  part  in  pavTnent  for  services 
rendered  the  Protestants,  in  part  by  usurpation 
and  violence;  Lorraine  on  the  other  hand  was 
not  acquired  until  a  century  later,  in  1766, 
when  it  fell  to  France  by  an  entirely  natural  and 
peaceful  process,  the  dying  out  of  the  ruling 
house  and  the  passing  of  the  country  by  in- 
heritance to  the  related  House  of  Bourbon, — 
the  same  right  by  which  the  House  of  Hohen- 
zollern  acquired  the  duchies  cf  Prussia,  adding 
them  to  the  original  kernel  of  the  present  king- 
dom, Brandenburg.  It  was  not  until  1798  that 
France  secured  the  famous  industrial  town  of 
Mulhausen,  previously  an  independent  republic 
but  which  in  that  year  voluntarily  and  unanimous- 
ly asked  to  be  incorporated  in  the  French 
Republic. 


THE  FRENCH-GERMAN  CONFLICT  IN  ALSACH-l.OKRAlNE 
1$  well  expressed  in  these  tw-o  statues.    The  one  is  Manhal  Michel  Ncy.  "  the  Bravest  of  the  Brave"  in  Napoleon's  armies, 
whose  father  was  an  Alsatian  cooper.    The  equestrian  figure  is  William  I  of  Germany,  the  soldier-king  who  crushed  France  aod 
seized  the  border  provinces  in  1870  a)0< 


O  Uixlrrwooil  &  Uodcrwood 

STRASSBURC.  THE  CAPITAL  OF  ALSACE 
Strasshurg  in  possession  of  the  French,  said  Rtsmarck,  gives  France  a  stronger  position  for  offense  than  Germany  has  for 
defense.    It  was,  he  said,  like  a  pistol  pointed  at  the  enemy.    The  valley  which  it  dominates  is  a  natural  military  highwaj 
teading  through  the  hill  country  and  connecting  the  plains 
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METZ,  THE  CAPrTAL  OF  LORRAINE 
Bismarck  was  rductant  to  annex  this  stronghold,  because,  he  declared,  it  was  entirely  French  in  spirit  and  would  surely 
prove  a  hotbed  of  dissension.    Moltke  insisted  on  its  retention  for  military  reasons.    Strategists  from  Julius  Caesar  down  have 
seen  its  importance,  buttressed  as  it  is  by  hills  on  the  one  side  and  guarding  the  valley  which  leads  into  the  plains  on  the  other  ^^^^^ 
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CLEMENCEAU  VISITS  A  LIBERATED  VILLAGE 

The  waving  French  flags  and  the  joy  of  the  people  attest  that  the  pro-French  spirit  which  Bismarck  dreaaed  is  still  ful|y  aBit 

in  this  territory 


Ni  rnitionil  Film  Smrk* 
OL'R  FLAG  IN  ALSACE 

To  make  good  President  \\  ilson's  statement  that  the  great  wrong  of  1870  must  be  righted.   The  scene  is  in  Massevaux,  the 
town  to  which  Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia  in  her  girlhood  was  sent  for  instruction  under  French  master*  CoOglc 
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Thus  the  process  of  French  annexation  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  extended  through  nearly 
two  centuries  and  a  half.  France  having  ac- 
quired them  ruled  them  s<}  well  that  in  1870,  and 
long  before,  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  during 
the  Napoleonic  period,  no  provinces  of  France 
were  happier  or  more  contented  in  their  con- 
nection. Since  1870  no  sections  of  Germany 
have  been  more  unhappy  or  discontented. 

Several  other  remarks  may  be  made  on  this 
general  topic  of  "historic  right."   One  is  that 


Europe,  once  parts  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
but  for  centuries  independent  and  enamoured  of 
their  independence,  must  forthwith  become 
subjects  of  the  Kaiser.  Would  the  Dutch  or  the 
Swiss  or  the  rest  of  the  world  recognize  these 
"historic  rights"  of  Germany  which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  are  to-day  urged  by  the  most  daring 
of  the  Pan-Germans?  The  "historic  rights"  in 
regard  to  the  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers  are  no 
better  and  no  worse. 
Moreover,  this  argument  about  the  right  of 


WELCOMING  IN  THE  FRENCH  ADMINISTRATION 

Ib  tie  reconquerrd  sections  the  children  recite  their  little  "compliments"  and  patriotic  poems  openly  in  French  for  the  first 
tiim  as  they  welcome  the  ecclesiastical  dignitary  the  general,  and  the  mayor  who  reorganize  local  government 


tfie  present  German  Empire  is  not  the  heir  and 
legatee  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  iMiddle 
Ages.  In  the  latter  Austria  was  included  and 
wasfar  and  away  the  leading  power,  while  the  pres- 
ent German  Empire  was  based  upon  a  war 
aiming  at  excluding  Austria,  and  succeeding 
in  the  aim.  But,  assuming  that  the  German 
Empire  of  to-day  is  the  direct  descendant  of 
the  Mediaeval  Empire,  which  it  is  not,  are  we  to 
assume  that  whatever  belonged  to  the  one, 
therefore,  belongs  to  the  other?  If  so.  then 
Holland  and  Switzerland  and  other  sections  of 


the  Germans  to  "resume"  lands  which  had  once 
been  German  will  bear  even  further  examination. 

Would  the  Germans,  who,  on  occasion,  are 
strong  on  principles,  recognize  the  universal 
applicability  of  this  particular  one,  and  what, 
pray,  is  a  principle  if  not  a  generalized  rule  of 
procedure?  We  suspect  that  they  would  not 
appreciate  its  saving  grace,  if  applied  at  random 
and  everywhere.  Were  it  applied  to  Prussia, 
for  instance,  how  vastly  would  that  kingdom 
shrink?  Is  Prussia  prepared  to  restore  Silesia 
to  Austria  to  whom  it  belonged  in  1740,  and  had, 
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THE  BLUE  ALSATIAN  MOUNTAINS 

Wntem  Alsace  is  a  land  of  beautiful  mountains.  The  eastern  part  is  a  rich  valley  drained  by  the  Rhine.  The  mineral 
deposits  are  valuable  and  the  agricultural  products  are  also  very  considerable.  The  Kaiser  threatened  to  leave  these  proxinces 
"bare  as  his  hand" 


THESE  PEOPLE  PREFER  FRANCE  TO  GERMANY 
Although  it  is  evident  that  many  of  them  are  of  Teutonic  blood.    Their  petitions  and  also  the  Kaiser's  threats  to  crush  them 

with  the  army  indicate  their  unwillingness  to  serve  Germany 
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THE  ALSATIAN  HILLS 

Through  this  beautiful  land  the  Germans  drove  back  into  France  the  helpless  old  men  and  the  women  who  had  been  infected 
with  incurable  diseases  and  who  were  no  longer  fit  for  service.   The  view  is  from  a  bombarded  house  in  Metzeral 


WHERE  GERMANY  IS  FIGHTING  FOR  POTASH 
Thann  is  a  to*"n  of  eight  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  mountains  of  southern  Alsace.  Near  it.  according  to  French  authorities^ 
are  the  ^atest  deposits  of  potash  in  the  world.   These  deposits  are  more  readily  available  for  use  than  are  those  of  Stassfurti 
which  hitherto  have  dominated  all  markets  )i 
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belonged  for  many  centuries?  Would  she  like- 
wise relinquish  to  the  Poles  the  part  of  Poland 
which  she  snatched  in  the  three  partitions  of 
1772,  1793,  or  1795?  The  first  partition,  which 
set  the  fashion  for  the  later  ones  and  was  ethical- 
ly on  the  same  plane,  was  pronounced  by  Freder- 
ick the  Great,  who  largely  engineered  it,  an 
"act  of  brigands."  Brigands  are  supposed  to 
relinquish  their  loot  gamely  when  caught  but 
they  rarely  do  it  out  of  any  austere  devotion  to 
a  "principle."    Principles  sometimes  add  to 


Again  would  England  be  justified  in  "  resuming" 
the  United  States  because  the  colonies  out  of 
which  they  have  grown  belonged  to  her?  And 
would  Spain  also  be  justified  irv  resuming  the 
spacious  territories  of  the  New  World  where 
once  floated  her  proud  Castilian  banner? 

It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  the  way  to 
resume  is  to  resume.  Nevertheless  do  not  lei 
us  drive  a  principle  into  the  ground  merely  be- 
cause it  works  happily  in  some  cases.  The 
Prussians  have  shown  great  restraint  in  emplo)- 


THE  MAYOR  OF  KOLMAR  IN  NEW  YORK 
M.  l^niel  Blumenthal  speaking  for  Alsatian  restoration  to  France  at  the  Altar  of  Liberty  in  New  York  on  "French  Day." 
Germany  has  never  won  (he  hearts  of  the  people  in  this  disputed  territory,  but  has  ruled  by  force 


one's  pleasure  but  also  they  sometimes  get  de- 
cidedly in  the  way  of  it.  It  is,  therefore,  well  to 
be  gingerly  about  them. 

•  There  is,  however,  somcthinc;  quite  inviting 
and  piquant  about  this  line  of  inquiry.  Would 
Prussia  favor  restoring  Schleswig-Holstein,  the 
Kingdom  of  I  lanover,  the  duchies  of  I  lesse- 
Cassel,  of  Nassau,  and  the  free  city  of  Frankfort, 
to  those  to  whom  they  belonged  but  from  whom 
she  took  them  by  force  in  the  wars  of  1864  and 
1866?  We  shall  not  pause  for  a  reply,  as  we  could 
not  afford  to  spend  a  lifetime  in  merely  waiting. 


ing  this  potent  argument  and  have  not  run 
amuck.  It  applies  to  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  it 
does  not  apply  to  Posen,  or  Silesia  or  Schleswig- 
Holstein. 

Another  argument,  somewhat  similar,  drawn 
from  the  rich  and  formidable  armory  of  German 
dialectics,  is  this:  The  Alsatians  largely  speak 
German,  therefore,  they  are  Germans  and 
belong  in  the  German  Empire.  This  argument 
has  appealed  to  many.  It  may  prove  illuminating 
to  put  it  into  the  form  of  a  question.  Are  those 
who  speak  a  given  language  justified  in  forcibly 
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annexing  all  others  who  speak  that  language, 
whether  the  others  wish  to  be  ann«ced  or  not? 

There  is  a  certain  exhilaration  in  seeing  how 
these  sacred  principles  work  out.  In  Switzerland 
three  languages  are  spoken,  German,  French,  and 
Italian.  The  conclusion  is  obvious.  Germany, 
France,  and  ItaK-  have  a  right  to  take  possession 
of  the  parts  where  their  respective  idioms  are 
spoken.  But  what  of  the  wishes  of  the  Swiss 
themselves  wlio  gained  their  independence  six 
centuries  ago  and  have  been  very  strenuous 
ever  since  in  maintaining  itP  Serious  men  do 
not  allow  trivial  details,  such  as,  for  instance, 
the  wishes  of  the  people  concerned,  to  intrude 
into  "scientific"  discussions.  If  such  triviali- 
ties are  allowed  to  intervene,  we  shall  hear  men 
sajdng  that  in  nearly  every  country  of  Europe 
more  than  one  language  is  in  use;  in  the  British 
Ules,  Gaelic,  Welsh,  English,  and  in  the  British 
fiBpire  what  a  Babel!  in  France,  Breton,  Basque. 
ftumiml,  Italian,  French;  in  Finland,  Swedish, 
■Mrian,  Phuush;  in  Austria-Hungary  at  least  fif- 
teen different  languages,  in  Russia  a  considerable 
number.  The  states  of  the  future  to  be  based 
<m  the  principle  of  one  language,  one  state  I 
Let  us  keep  reason  still  enthroned  in  this  dis- 
tracted globe.  The  question  as  to  how  to  un- 
Sfiamble  eggs  has  been  often  asked  but  never 
flllvMvd.  The  wise  man  does  not  go  on  for- 
iMV  -trying  to  solve  the  insoluble  but  after 
afi^ile  leaves  that  particular  chemistry  alone. 
Thj^  unscramble  will  remain  unscrambled  until 
iHCtadc  of  doom,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  even 
jfilind  that  term. 

VL^t  us  keep  our  feet  on  solid  ground.  For 
#1  you  not  see  that  this  delicate  principle  will 
hawoc  if  applied  without  discrimination  or 
taste?  Even  sacred  Germany  would  be  affected 
by  it.  For  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
ScUeswigers  who  speak  Danish,  the  three  million 
Mtes  who  speak  Polish,  and  large  masses  of 
Alsatians  and  Lorrainers  who  speak  French 
would  be  only  too  happy  to  join  their  linguistic 
affmities  at  the  eariust  moment  and  on  any 
excuse,  and  this,  of  course,  must  not  be.  It 
is  better  for  them  to  remain  where  they  are,  all 
Germans  agree. 

Again  It  is  well  known  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  speak  English.  Would  God  be 
strafing  England  satisfactorily  if  he  allowed 
the  English  to  apply  the  vaunted  principle  and 
thus  vastly  to  enlarge  the  infanraus  boundaries 
of  the  British  Empire?  What  about  Spain,  Span- 
ish being  rather  widely  spoken  in  parts  of  the 
world  quite  separated  from  the  Peninsula? 
Evidently  linguistic  statesmanship  must,  like 
aD  true  statesmanship,  be  characterized  by  moder- 
wtiotL  It  h  only  quacks  who  rush  l^adlong  to 


cure  all  diseases  with  their  simple  remedies. 
Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  discreet  and 
tactful  and  only  apply  their  remedies  where 
they  will  do  the  most  good. 

JULIUS  cabsar's  mistaks 

But  the  Germans  have  given  other  arguments 
for  annexing  Alsace-Lorraine  in  1871.  One  is 
that  thus  would  be  established  the  "natural" 
boundary  between  France  and  Germany.  The 
presumption  is  that  a  natural  boundary  was  made 
by  God,  who  created  the  rest  of  Nature,  and  that 
it  is  as  immutable  and  eternal  as  Nature  herself. 
Meanwhile, 'of  course,  artificial  boundaries  are 
ephemeral  and  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord.  You  may  sometimes  think  that  Nature 
is  rather  inscrutable  and  does  not  always  answer 
our  queries  any  more  volubly  or  clearly  than  the 
Sphinx  answered  queries  put  to  her.  But 
Prussians  are  never  impious.  And  when  they 
say  that  the  Rhine  is  not  a  ''natural"  boundary 
but  that  the  Vosges  Mountains  are,  is  their 
statement  to  be  questioned  merely  because 
thereby  they  are  enabled  to  acquire  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  which  lie  west  of  the  Rhine?  It  is  no 
aigument  to  say  that  the  Vosges  are  not  Alps 
or  that  the  Rhine  is  a  formidable  ditch  to  cross 
or  that  Julius  Caesar  considered  the  Rhine  a 
boundary.  Julius  Caesar  was  an  arrant  pagan; 
moreover,  he  was  notorious  even  in  his  day  for 
his  lack  of  pro-German  feeling.  Such  a  person 
is  no  authority  on  natural  boundaries. 

Here  again  we  notice  the  infallible  discretion 
of  the  Germans  in  applying  a  principle  to  the 
complicated  facts  of  the  situation.  Ihey  are 
no  slaves  of  a  theory,  far  from  it.  Let  others  be 
slaves  if  they  choose.  The  Germans  move 
freely  and  securely  amon^^  ambushes  and  pitfalls, 
and  are  not  caugl^t.  While  declaring  in  1871  that 
the  Vosges  were  the  natural  boundary  between 
France  and  Germany  they  knew  full  well  that 
there  were  gfxxl  things  west  of  the  Vosges — 
such  as  coal  mines  and  iron  mines.  Therefore, 
where  necessary,  they  pushed  their  line  west  of 
the  Vosges  whenever  the  advantage  was  obvious. 
Consistency,  it  has  been  said,  is  but  the  hob- 
goblin of  little  minds.  A  nation  of  supermen 
must,  ipso  facto,  be  supernatural  at  times,  and  in 
the  matter  of  boundaries,  one  that  is  supernatural 
is  sometimes  more  satisfactory  and  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  mere  crest  of  a  range  of  hills. 

The  profane  may  sometimes'  wonder  what  the 
Germans  would  prefer  as  a  boundary,  in  case  the 
French  should  be  victorious  in  the  present  war. 
Would  they  prefer  the  River  Rhine,  or  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Black  Forest,  which  are  m  singular 
symmetry  with  the  Vosges,  lying  about  as  far 

east  of  the  Rhine  as  the  latter  do  west  of  iU 
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But  an  this  discussion  is  really  digression. 
Alsace-Lorraine  was  not  annexed  to  Germany  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  ethnographic  or  topographic 
or  linguistic  susceptibilities  and  tastes  of  the 
German  people.  Prussian  state  policy  has  never 
been  directed  by  the  poets  and  scientists  of  the 
Fatherland.  Even  journalists  were  then,  and 
are  still,  held  in  slight  awe  by  those  in  authority, 
Tlie  tail  is  never  allowed  to  wag  the  dog.  A 
more  robust  element  of  the  population  always 
sits  in  the  Prussian  saddle.  As  Prince  von  Biilow 
has  recently  said,  "politics  is  a  rough  trade," 
unsuited  to  the  tender  and  romantic  mind, 
which  never  knows  how  to  bring  things  forward 
very  far  or  very  fast. 

The  ruling  class  of  Germany  consisted  largely, 
at  the  time  of  the  Franco-German  War,  as  it 
does  to-day,  of  the  far-famed  Junkers,  or  the 
tight  old  crasty  Torydom  of  the  land— and  of 
army  officers  who,  in  so  far  as  thinking  is  a 
pfrocess  of  their  minds,  think  the  thoughts  of  their 
Hohenzollern  Highnesses  after  them.  These 
men  decided  in  1870,  what  they  wanted  to  have 
done  and  then  they  used  the  ignoble  masses  to 


WHY  GERMANY  WANTS  ALSACE-LORRAINE 
Bcsidis  being  of  great  Strategic  value  these  provinces  are 
rich  in  minerals  and  industries.    The  agricuitural  pcoducts  in- 
clude wheat,  lye,  bailiy,  tolweoo,  ho|Mi,  potatoes,  oats,  and 
bay 

do  them.   Alsace-Lorraine  v. as  not  annexed  for 

any  of  the  reasons  which  have  been  passed  in 
review,  though  the  authorities  were  quite  will- 
ing that  those  who  had  queer  kinks  in  tfieir  minds 
should  entertain  such  illusions  if  thereby  they 
were  led  heartily  to  cooperate  in  the  gftat 
schemes  elaborated  by  their  superiors. 


Alsace-Lorraine  was  annexed  for  military 

reasons,  just  as  large  parts  of  Europ)e  have, 
during  the  present  war,  been  seized  and  held  for 
military  reasons.  The  Prussian  army  hovers 
protecjtingly  over  the  people  and  their  destinies, 
and  over  the  Prussian  army  floats  the  Great 
General  Staff.  In  1870,  the  military  men  de- 
cided that  Alsace-Lorraine  must  become  German, 
and  the  Iron  Chancellor,  Bismarck,  was  tlieir 
agent  in  accomplishing,  not  the  fact  of  annex- 
ation, for  the  army  attended  to  that,  but  the 
registratim  and  consecration  of  the  fact  in 
formal  protocols  and  treaties,  the  laudation 
and  explanation  of  th*-  fact  in  parliamentary 
speeches.  Parliamenury  speeches  had,  of  course, 
to  be  made,  since  a  parliament  existed  and  must 
be  amused.  But  let  no  one  ima<^ine  so  vain  a 
thing  as  to  suppose  that  the  Reichstag  counted 
any  more  in  Bismarck's  day  than  it  does  in  ours. 
The  Reichstag  was  then,  what  it  still  is,  a  "  Palace 
of  the  Wagging  Tongue,"  to  borrow  a  Meredith- 
ian  phrase.  But  where  two  or  three  high 
generals  are  gathered  together  there  is  the  seat 
of  power.  And  these  generals  know  moonshine 
when  they  see  it  and  in  1871  they  knew  the 
Reichstag  to  be  merely  a  lunar  accessory,  dead 
and  white  and  without  life,  revolving  around 
that  centre  of  light  and  heat  and  power,  the 
famous  House  of  Hohenzollern,  divine  in  origin, 
and  surrounded  by  the  Paladins  of  the  Sword  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Tented  Field. 

PROMISED  BLESSINGS  THAT  FAILED  TO  ARRIVB 

Away,  therrfore,  with  all  this  airy  persiflage 

about  Germany's  merely  restoring  her  "long-lost 
brothers"  to  a  warm  and  comfortable  place 
by  the  family  hearth.  Even  those  who  luted  in 
this  particular  strain,  winked  as  they  did  it. 
They  knew  better,  even  when,  with  their  tongues 
in  their  cheeks,  they  intoned  the  same  old  tune. 
Witness  Hemrich  von  Sybd,  who  spent  twenty 
years  in  writing  a  history  denouncing  that  work 
of  Satan,  the  French  Revolution,  and  twenty 
years  more  in  earnest  eulogy  of  the  founders  of 
the  present  German  Empire,  even  he,  Chauvinistic 
Prussian  patriot  and  historiographer  of  Ilohen- 
zollerns.  knew  that  in  1871  the  people  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  were  thoroughly  French,  happy 
in  their  connection  with  France,  and  desirous 
on!v  f)f  maintaining  it,  even  he  knew  that  to 
talk  ot  the  iiberation  of  long-lost  brothers  was 
sheer  Boche  bosh.  Listen  to  what  Von  Sybel 
said  in  iSjr ,  in  a  pamphlet  advocating  the  annex- 
ation on  the  ground  of  former  possession.  "We 
know,  indeed,  that  the  ix>rrainer$  since  1766. 
the  Alsatians  since  1801,  have  become  good 
Frenchmen,  and  to-day,  oppose,  by  a  large 
majority,  the  reunion  with  their  Fatherland. 


t 


Why  Alsace-Lorraine  Mw 

For  such  an  attitude,  we  do  not  deny,  we  feel 
fespect.  The  inhabHants  were  bom  and  bfought 
up  in  the  great  French  commonwealth ;  they  would 
be  men  destitute  of  common  feeling  and  patriot- 
ism,  ii,  notwithstanding  their  German  speech, 
tbejr  did  not  consider  themselves  French  to-day. 
But  we  trust  to  the  power  of  Nature;  water  can 
be  diverted  for  a  time  into  artificial  channels, 
hot  with  the  removal  of  the  dam  will  flow  with 
the  full  stream.  If  to-day  the  inhabitants  find 
the  French  more  sympathetic  than  the  Germans, 
soon  they  will  find  themselves  among  their 
ewn  kind  in  Gennany.  In  Gennany  they  will 
find  the  best  gifts  of  the  French  state*  the  con* 
sciousness  and  security  of  a  mighty  common- 
wealth, a  sound  harvest  of  science  and  art,  a  wide 
naifcet  for  their  industiy,  and  a  progressive 
pAriiamentary  life.  They  will  have  lower  taxes, 
greater  religious  freedom,  numerous  schools,  and 
in  the  army  will  meet  the  sons  of  the  educated 
dass/' 

It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  had  the  Alsa- 
tians and  Lorrainers  found  all  these  delectable 
things  since  1871  they  would  not  constantly 
for  forty-three  years  have  reiterated,  as  they  did, 
in  one  way  or  another,  their  detestation  of 
German  rule. 

But  enough  of  this  hoar);  and  hollow  falsehood 
about  the  craving  of  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine 

forcommunion  cmce  more  with  the  saints  bc\ ond 
the  Rhine.  Those  who  Hn\  c  n  penchan*  ft  - 
this  kind  of  hypocrisy  and  niciidacU)  jni^iit  add 
to  thdr  repertoire  by  telling  us  how  happy  the 
Poles  have  been  for  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
under  their  Prussian,  Austrian,  and  Russian  mast- 
ers; how  happy  the  Christians  of  Southeastern 
Europe  and  of  Western  Asia  in  finding  them- 
selves under  the  benign  sway  of  the  Turk, 
basking  in  the  bright  and  clement  rays  that 
stieam  from  the  Sublime  Porte.  Such  deathless 
ditties  ought  no  longer  to  remain  unsung. 

Bismarck  was,  like  Mark  Antony,  a  plain, 
blunt  man,  though  sometimes  more  blunt  than 
plain.  If  you  wish  to  savor  Prussian  statesman- 
ship in  all  its  purity,  read  Bismarck,  its  greatest 
modem  apostle  and  expounder.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  be  so  ingenuous  as  to  swallow  the 
fanunis  legend  about  his  always  speaking  the 
tnith.  Excessive  imioccnoe  is  no  merit  since  it 
unhappily  implies  excessive  ignorance.  Neverthe- 
less Bismarck  frequently  told  the  truth  and  one 
occasion  was  when  lie  gave  an  interview  in  1867 
and  said:  "Suppose  France  entirely  conquered, 
and  a  Prussian  garrison  in  Paris;  What  arc  \vc 
to  do  with  our  victory?  We  could  not  even 
decendy  take  Alsace;  for  the  Alsatians  aie 
become  Frenchmen,  and  wish  to  remain  so"  But 
by  October.  1870,  after  the  Prussian  victories 
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of  August  and  September,  Bismarck  ceased  to 
puri  in  this  minor  key,  and  strack  an  iron  note: 
"German>,"  he  said  "wants  peace  and  will 
make  war  until  she  gets  it.  let  the  consequences 
be  ever  so  lamentable  from  a  humane  point  of 
view.  .  .  .  This  peace  will  be  secured  by  a 
line  of  fortresses  between  Strassburg  and  Mctz. 
as  well  as  by  those  two  towns,  which  will  protect 
Germany  against  the  dread  of  a  second  attack 
by  France."  This,  from  the  man  who  had  done 
his  best  to  bring  about  the  first  attack,  was 
authoritative. 

The  thought  has  a  familiar  ring  to  our  own 
highly  contemporary  ears,  and  becomes  what  the 
French  call  "a  palpitating  actuality"  to  an  age 
which  has  recently  heard  Von  KUhimann 
and  Von  Hertling,  those  sapient  statesmen, 
expound  the  mysteries  and  beauties  of  Brest- 
Litovsk  as  demanded  b\  the  incorrigible  German 
love  of  peace  and  craving  for  protection  from 
the  dreaded,  dangerous  foe. 

But  let  us  not  deflect,  however  inviting 
Plutarchian  parallels  mav  appear.  Let  us  con- 
tinue our  search  lor  the  real  reason  for  the  annex- 
ation of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Bismarck  is  our  safest 
guide.  The  two  quotations  already  given  show 
him  rapidly  progressing  and  b>  lr»n"]:irv  1871, 
we  find  him  saying:  "As  you  see,  we  are  keeping 
Metz;  but  I  confess  i  do  not  like  this  part  of  the 
arrangement.  Strassburg  is  German  in  speech 
and  will  be  so  in  heart  ten  years  hence.  Metz, 
however,  is  French  and  will  be  a  hotbed  of 
disaffection  for  a  long  time  to  come." 

In  other  words.  I  don't  like  to  steal  toooutra> 
gcously,  but,  you  see,  i 'm  going  to  steal. 

METZ  WORTH  A  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  MEN 

This  seizure  of  .Metz  throws  a  crude,  harsh  light, 
and,  therefore,  a  true  and  appropriate  one,  upon 
the  whole  famous  transaction.  Metz  was  as 
thoroughly  French  as  Bordeaux  or  Paris.  No 
display  of  sophistry  or  casuistry  could  becloud 
that  irrefutable  fact.  To  take  Metz  was  to 
make  peremptory  hash  of  all  this  talk  about 
race  or  language  or  natural  boundaries,  for  it 
was  to  fly  in  the  face  of  each.  As  French  as  ' 
France  herself,  speaking  nothing  but  the  French 
language  and  lying  west  of  the  natural"  bound- 
ary, as  defined  by  the  Germans,  the  line  of  the 
Vosges  Mountains,  the  seizure  of  Met/,  could 
not  be  glossed  over  by  any  unctuous  phrases, 
by  any  ethical  argumentation.  No  hairs  could 
be  split  on  that  particular  score.  The  seizure 
of  .Mctz  was  the  assertion  of  force  and  greed 
and  of  nothing  else.  It  was  the  military  men 
who  dictated  it,  as,  in  fact,  they  dictated  every 
element  of  the  s^)-called  Peace  of  Frankfort. 

They  wished  Metz,  and  they  took  it.  becau^as 
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Field  Marshal  von  Moltke  saM,  it  was  the 
equivalent  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  because 

it  Was  strategically  important. 

This  then  was  the  reason  why  Alsace-Lorraine 
was  taken  in  1871  by  Germany.  Germany 
was  victor  and  as  everyone  knows  to  the  victor 
belongs  the  spoils,  Bismarck,  in  his  negotiations 
with  France  and  later  in  his  speeches  in  the 
Reichstag,  gave  one  constant  reason  for  the 
famous  act,  namely,  the  right  of  every  nation  to 
provide  for  its  own  defense.  There  is  a  beauti- 
ful simplicity  about  this  principle,  for  it  it&is 
you  from  all  obligation  to  justify  your  act  to 
mankind.  WTiat  has  mankind  to  do  with  the 
problem?  To  provide  for  Germany's  self- 
defense  is  Germany's  business  and  that  is  the  end 
of  the  matter.  And,  of  course,  it  is  for  Germany 
ninne  to  decide  how  much  of  her  neighbor's 
territory  is  needed  for  Germany's  protection. 

State  necessity,  national  safety,  is  to  be  de- 
cided absolutely  by  each  state.  The  victor 
has  obvious  advantages  in  carrying  out  his  de- 
cisbn.  He  takes  just  as  much  of  his  conquered 
enemy's  territory  as  he  desires  and  thinks  he 
can  manajge  to  retain. 

The  war  of  1870  was  a  rehearsal  for  the  war  of 
1914,  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  a  foretaste  and  a 
suggestbn  of  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk. 
Geiman  statecraft  has  remained  stationary  all 
these  years.  It  is  similar  to  that  f)f  the  original 
cave  man.  Prussia's  natbnal  hero,  Frederick 
the  Great,  ivfao  had  a  taste  for  literary  style, 
embedded  the  Prussian's  state  philosophy  in  the 
liquid  am  her  of  a  lapidary  phrase.  "Take  what 
you  can,  he  said  "you  are  never  wrong  unless 
you  are  obliged  to  give  back." 

WHY  CERMANY  HAS  BEATEN  FRANCS  INDUSTRIALLY 

There  was  another  element  in  Germany's 
decision,  in  1870,  to  seize  Alsace-Lorraine.  Ttien. 
as  now,  militacy  considerations  were  mingled 
with  economic.  Ahab  was  not  envious  of 
Naboth's  vineyard,  but  of  his  mines  of  coal 
and  iron.  It  was  significant  that  a  mining 
en«^ineer  was  appointed  on  the  German  commis- 
sion to  delimit  the  new  boundaries.*  Germany 
could  not  have  -conducted  war  as  she  has  con* 
ducted  it  had  she  not  possessed  the  coal  and  iron 
mines  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Fiirnrcs  are  sometimes 
most  eloquent.  In  1913,  Germany .  produced 
38,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore.  Of  these  2 1 ,000,000 
came  from  the  mines  of  annexed  Lorraine.  In 
1913,  Germany  imported  14,000,000  tons  of  iron 
ore.  This  is  almost  the  exact  amount  pro- 
duced by  the  French  mines  of  Brtey,  which 
Germany  seized  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
war.  That  she  will  keep  those  mines,  if  she 
can,  no  one  outside  Bcdiam  would  probably  care 


to  deny.  I  f  so,  he  might  read  once  more  die  btirf 
artides  of  the  Treaty  of  Brut-Litovsk,  a  treaty 
warmly  approved  in  Germany  even  by  the  ma- 
jority Socialists  who  wear  their  principle  so 
lightly,  a  treaty  which  has  laid  hue  the  soul 
of  contemporary  Germany  so  completdy  tiMt 
all  the  world  may  behold  it. 

The  world  knows  how  Germany  has  used  tliis 
ooal  and  iron  acquired  in  1815  and  1871,  hov 
all  her  metallurgical  industries  have  been  so  de- 
veloped and  coordinated  that  she  might  ravage 
Europe  still  more  when  "  The  Day"  should  come. 
A  power  that  has  used  those  resources  for  the 
attempt iaI  subjugation  of  the  world  should 
never  be  permitted  to  retain  them.  Senator 
Lodge  covered  the  situation  completely  when  he 
said  in  the  Senate  on  August  23d :  "Alsace  and 
Lorraine  must  be  returned  to  France — iinrnn- 
ditionaily  surrendered — not  merely  because  sen- 
timent and  eternal  justice  demand  it.  but  be> 
cause  the  iron  and  coal  of  Lorraine  must  be  for> 
ever  taken  from  Germany." 

Why  does  eternal  justice  demand  their  return? 
Because  justice  was  grossly  outraged  wboi  they 
were  seized,  because  e]«nentary  and  sacrd 
rights  of  human  beings  were  flagrantly  violated, 
because  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  were  treate4  with  supreme  and  insolent 
oontempL 

PROVINCES  DEMAND  RETVRN  TO  FRANCE 

What  those  rights  were  was  made  dear  at  the 

time  by  the  emphatic,  passionate,  indignant, 
repeated  protests  of  the  people  concerned.  And 
their  protests  were  swept  aside,  as  of  no  con- 
sequence, as  if  they  were  the  prattle  of  childrot 

The  voice  of  the  people  is  far  from  being  con- 
sidered in  Germany  as  the  voice  of  Cod. 

These  protests  began  even  before  the  actual 
annexatton  was  effected.  Seeing  what  was 
coming  the  representatives  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
in  the  French  National  Assembly,  as  early  as 
February,  1871,  unanimously  declared  "the  in- 
imitable will  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  remain 
French  territory";  also  that  Europe  could 
"neither  permit  nor  ratify  the  abandonment 
of  Alsace-Lorraine"  that  it  could  not  allow 
•*the  seizure  of  a  people  as  a  common  herd" 
nor  permit  a  peace  which  would  be  a  "legiti- 
mate and  permanent  provocation  to  war." 
Later,  when  the  treaty  transferring  them  to 
Germany  was  signed,  they  issued  a  most  moving 
document  in  which  they  declared  "null  and  void 
a  compact  which  disposes  of  us  without  our 
consent,"  asserted  their  "unalterable  attadi> 
ment  to  France  from  which  we  are  torn  by 
violence,"  and  end«l  with  the  phrase;  "Your 
brothers  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  now  cut  off 
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from  the  common  family,  will  preserve  for  France, 
absent  from  their  hearths,  a  filial  affection 
until  the  day  when  she  shall  resume  her  rightful 
place  there  once  more." 

Three  years  later  when  they  were  for  the 
'first  time  permitted  representatives  in  the 
Rdchstag,  they  solemnly  protested  again  in 
the  most  vi;^orous  manner,  and  demanded 
that  at  least  a  referendum  be  taken  of  the  people 
of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Their  demand  W3S  greeted 
with  jeers  and  guffaws  from  their  chivalrous 
fellow-members,  a  fact  worth  remembering 
when  Germany  demands  a  referendum  as  she 
will  as  a  last  resort  when  she  sees  that,  to  use 
President  Wilson's  phrase,  "the  great  wrong 
done  in  1871 "  is  about  to  be  righted. 

GERMAN  METHODS  IN  ALSACE-LORRAINE 

From  that  day  to  this  the  people  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  have  kept  the  faith,  without  var- 
iableness or  shadow  of  turning.    Their  great  and 
unanimous  protest  they  have  never  rescinded 
nor  thought  of  rescinding.    It  has  been  engraved 
indelihlv  upon  the  tablets  of  their  memories, 
in  their  heart  of  hearts.    The  generation  that 
witnessed  the  odious  transfer  has  largdy  passed 
from  the  scene.    But,  a^^  events  showed  before 
the   present  war,  the  new  generation  which 
had  not  known  Israel  has  nourished  the  same 
afFectkm,  has  remained  true  to  the  same  purpose, 
the  same  resolve.   An  examination,  if  space 
permitted,  of  the  history  of  the  intervening  fort>  - 
three  years  between  the  two  great  wars,  would 
abundantly  establish  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
You  do  not  wean  a  people  away  from  its  former 
loyalties  by  oppression,  no  matter  how  syste- 
matic or  severe,  or  by  insulting  the  memories 
they  hold  dear,  or  by  defaming  and  threatening 
the  countf)'  to  which  their  fathers  had  given  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion.    Yet  such  has  been 
the  policy  of  Germany  toward  Atsace-Lorrairie 
since  i87i,consistent,undeviatingand unbending. 
Conciliation  is  too  effeminate  an  art  for  Germans 
to  attempt  to  practice.   Never  yet  have  they 
anywhere  tried  to  "kill  by  kindness."  The 
rou^,  robust  methods  of  the  camp  are  far 
more  congenial  to  their  temperament  than  the 
patient,  sympathetic,  gracious  processes  of  con- 
ciliation and  sympathy  which  win  affection  and 
esteem.    The    Germans    started    forthwith  in 
1871    to   r-crmanize   the   new   pn  \  "n.:es,  thus 
givmg  liic  lie  direct  to  their  consiauL  assertion 
that  those  provinces  were  fundamentally  German, 
only  awaiting  release  from  bondage  to  t!ir  alien 
French.     l^y    legislative    and  administrative 
methods  they  drove  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Alsatians  and  Lorrainers  out  of  their  ancestral 
homes  to  France.  And  they  sent  into  them* 


hundreds  of  thousands  of  Germans,  ofllcials  of 
every  grade,  school  teachers,  peasants,  business 
men,  soldiers,  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  Germantz* 
ation.  They  made  relentless  war  upon  the  French 
language,  so  that  for  the  past  generation  young 
Germans  in  Berlin  have  had  far  better  facilities 
for  studying  French  than  have  the  people  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  for  a  fifth  of  whom  French  was 
the  mother  tongue.  They  have  waged  war  upon 
everything  that  couM  remind  the  people  of  their 
former  connections,  war  upon  historical  associa- 
tions and  mcmnric^,  war  upon  the  human  spirit. 
No  action  has  been  too  arbitrary,  no  ingenuity  too 
Machiavdiian,  to  be  used  in  this  campaign  to 
denaturothe  most  natural  and  creditable  instincts 
of  men.  reverence  for  their  ancestors,  love  of  their 
past,  of  their  traditions,  of  all  that  made  them  men 
and  constituted  the  glor>'  and  the  sanctity  of  life. 
A  single  illustration  is  typical.  Someyearsagothe 
Alsatians  erected  at  Weissenburg  a  monument  in 
memory  of  those  Alsatians  who  had  died  upon 
that  field  of  battle  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 
The  Government,  before  it  would  consent  to  the 
unveiling  of  that  monument,  demanded  the 
removal  of  four  emblems  carved  on  the  comers 
of  the  pedestal:  the  sun,  emblem  of  Louis  XIV, 
the  lily  of  Louis  XV,  the  axe  and  fasces  of  the 
Revolution,  the  eagle  of  Napoleon! 

You  do  not  capture  the  imagination  or  win  the 
affection  of  a  people  that  has  been  free  in  any 
such  way  as  that.  You  will  search  Prussian  and 
German  history  in  vain  for  any  such  statesman- 
ship as  that  shown  by  England  in  Canada,  for 
any  such  miracle  of  common  sense  and  supreme 
tact  as  that  shown  by  England  in  South  Africa. 
Germany  wins  no  peaceful  victories  over  her 
subject  peoples.  Let  the  Danes  of  Schleswtg. 
the  Poles  of  Eastern  Prussia,  the  Alsatians  and 
Lorrainers  be  interrogated  on  that  point.  In 
South  Africa  the  Boers  are  fighting  for  England 
and  their  most  brilliant  leader  in  the  war  of 
1898-1900.  Louis.  Botha,  is  Prime  Minister  of 
South  Africa  and  General  Smut,  another  leader, 
is  an  invaluable  supporter  of  Great  Britain. 
What  has  been-  the  healing  virtue  that  has 
accomplished  this  wonder?  It  has  been  the 
gift  of  freedom,  full,  untrammeled,  completely 
trusting,  which  England  bestowed,  on  the 
morrow  of  the  South  African  War,  upon  those  who 
had  fought  her  tcx^th  and  nail  for  nearly  three 
years.  But  a>  Bal/.ac  said  long  ago:  "There  is 
one  instrument  the  Germans  have  never  learned 
to  play.   That  instrument  is  liberty. " 

The  history  of  German  rule  in  .M'^ace-Lorraine 
since  1871  has  been  a  long  and  ignoble  record  of 
oppression.  Germany  has  won  famous  victories 
over  schools  and  monuments,  over  newspapers 
and  satirists.  But  she  has  '^■^^^P^g"^Jgg[£ 
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her  policy  of  Germanization.  Ihe  occasionai 
utterances  of  German  officials  are  sufRdent 

evidence  on  this  point.  In  1874,  Bismarc'-. 
irritated  by  the  fact  that  the  Alsatians  lar 
from  showing  any  joy  in  being  "restored"  to 
the  German  family,  were  indignantly  protesting 
against  it,  declared  that  Alsace  had  been  annexed, 
not  because  of  her  good  looi<s  or  for  her  own  sake, 
but  because  she  would  furnish  an  excellent 
military  defense  for  the  Empire  and  that  Germany 
was  equally  indifferent  to  Alsatian  lamentations 
and  Alsatian  wrath.  In  1 890,  Caprivi,  Bismarck's 
successor  in  the  Chancellorship,  said  publicly: 
"  It  is  a  fact  that  after  seventeen  years  of  annex- 
ation the  German  spirit  has  made  no  progress 
in  Alsace."  In  i9i3r  the  head  of  the  police 
department  in  Berlin,  Von  Jagow,  an  official 
appointed  by  the  Chancellor  and  subject  to  him, 
referred  publicly  to  Alsace-Lorraine  as  "the 
enemy's  country."  This  term  "the  enemy's 
country.  "  has  long  been  in  use  among  the  army 
officers.  The  Germans  have  been  under  no 
illusion  as  to  the  success  of  the  policy  of  Ger- 
manization. In  1914,  when  the  Great  War 
broke  out.  a  German  general,  when  the  troops 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  were  crossing  into 
Alsace,  issued  a  proclamation,  saying:  "You  are 
from  now  on  in  the  enemy's  country  and  you  no 
longer  need  to  consider  the  dvil  population." 
And  a  Protestant  pastor  in  Old  Brcisach  said, 
in  a  sermon  delivered  to  troops  about  to  rn  to 
ivolmar:  "  Remember  that  as  soon,  as  you  have 
erased  the  Rhine  you  are  in  the  enemy's 
country." 

It  is  as  an  enemy's  country  that  Alsace-Lorraine 
has  been  regarded  by  the  Germans  during  the 
present  war.  A  system  of  terrorization  as  severe 
as  that  in  Belgium  or  northern  France  has  been 
in  constant  operation.  As  early  as  July  38,  1914. 
all  the  towns  and  villages  of  Alsace-Lorraine  were 
declared  in  a  state  of  siege.  What  that  meant 
is  shown  by  official  announcement  in  the  case  of 
the  little  town  of  Vic  in  Lorraine.  "By  order 
of  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  the  town  of  Vic  is 
declared  by  military  autlioiity  in  a  State  of  siege. 

"The  inhabitants  are  consequently  expressly 
forbidden  to  go  outside  the  town  before  sunrise 
and  after  sunset. 

"Whoever  disobeys  this  order  runs  the  risk 
of  being  shot." 

This  announcement  was  indicative  of  what 
was  to  come.  The  next  day  "suspects"  all  over 
Alsace-Lorraine  were  arrested,  and  punished 
with  "preventive  detention."  Many  of  them  as 
a  matter  of  fact  were  to  be  the  victims  of  this 
measure  for  many  long  months  without  knowing 
v.haT  Tlu  charge  against  them  was.  Rigorous 
and  ubiquitous  has  been  the  espionage  everywhere 


practised  and  the  despicable  and  venomous 
informer  hs^  plied  his  cowanily  and  deadly 
trade  under  official  encouragement.  Mouses  have 
been  searched  for  incriminating  evidence.  At 
the  beginning,  by  a  mere  stroke  of  the  administra- 
tive pen,  all  newspapers  in  the  French  language 
were  suppressed,  while  all  those  in  the  German 
language  which  were  at  all  inclined  to  be  indepeo- 
dent  were  brought  under  government  control.  All 
that  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine  were  to  leam 
about  the  war  was  v  hnt  might  be  announced  in 
official  communiques.  A  silence  as  of  a  prison, 
complete,  terrifying,  settled  down  on  the  land. 
After  the  Battle  of  the  Mame  it  was  forbidden 
to  speak  French,  and  French  and  English  bus- 
iness signs  were  ordered  •  removed.  Delation 
and  search  became  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
number  of  arrests  continued  day  after  day  and 
steadily  increased.  Prisons  were  so  crammed 
that  those  condemned  for  trivial  oiTenses  had 
to  wait  their  turn  for  admisskm.  Many  Alsatians 
were  siunmarily  shot,  many  found  their  property 
arbitrarily  taken  away  and  faced  consequent 
ruin.  Then  began  the  systematic  robbery  of  the 
land — machinery  removed  en  muse  to  Germany, 
churches  and  galleries  rifled  of  their  treasures. 
1 1  is  the  story  we  have  heard  so  often  in  connection 
with  Belgium,  northern  France,  Serbia.  Only, 
in  this  instance,  the  enemy's  country  was  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  If  compelled  to  abandon  it,  the  Kaiser 
is  reported  to  have  said  he  would  leave  it  bare  as 
his  hand.  Preparations  to  carry  out  this  threat 
have  been  made,  and  carried  out  it  will  be,  if 
the  occasion  arises.  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers* 
in  the  German  armies,  have  been  sent  to  the 
most  dangerous  positions.  Germany  pursues 
methodically  a  double  purpose,  namely  to 
sacrifice  as  many  of  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
as  possible  so  as  the  more  easily  to  subjugate 
thoroughly  the  remainder,  if  the  fortunes  of 
war  favor  Gemany  and  she  is  able  to  retain  it: 
and  to  surrender  nothing  but  a  desert,  if  finally 
forced  to  surrender  the  country.  Alsace-Lorraine 
has  during  the  last  four  yeais  passed  throu^ 
the  extremities  of  torture.  Should  Gennany 
succeed  Alsace-Lorraine  would  become  the  great- 
est victim  of  the  war. 

But  Germany  will  not  succeed  and  Alsace- 
Lorraine  will  be  delivered.  These  provinces 
must  be  unconditionally  surrendered,  as  Bd- 
gium  and  Serbia  must  be  unconditionally 
surrendered,  and  for  the  same  reason,  namdy 
because  Germany  has  no  more  right  to  the 
one  than  she  has  to  the  others.  If  Germany's 
annexations  of  1870  are  justified,  then  her 
actual  annexations  of  the  present  war  are  justified. 
The  two  cases  are  alike.  •  Both  represent  force 

and  nothing  else.  _ 
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IN  MOST  discussions  of  the  future  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  we  usually  fmd  one 
cufious  miMppnt^ension.  Even  Mr.  Bal- 
four made  this  mistake  what  framing, 
almost  two  years  ago,  the  terms  upon  \s  hich 
the  Allies  would  consent  to  ending  the  war.  He 
used  the  expression^  ''the  ecpulsion  of  the  Turk 
from  Europe"  as  comprising  the-  solution  of 
the  problem  presented  by  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Vet  this  Turkish  problem  is  no  longer  one  merely 
of  "driving  the  Turk  from  Europe."  The  Turk 
has  already  been  practically  "driven  from 
Europe";  the  balk^n  States  accomplished  this  in 
the  Balkan  wars.  Our  school  geographies  divided 
the  Ottoman  Empire  into  "Turkey  in  Europe" 
and  "Turkey  in  Asia";  yet  to-day  all  that  re- 
mains of  European  Turkey  is  Constantinople 
and  a  small  piece  of  adjoining  territory.  The 
Turkish  problem  of  to-day  is  presented  by  the 
Turkish  domains  in  Asia.  One  may  safely  take 
it  for  granted  that,  after  this  war  is  over,  Con- 
stantinople will  no  longer  be  the  Sultan's  capital. 
At  present,  the  real  matters  for  discussion  are 
the5e:  What  is  to  become  of  Palestine,  of  S\  ria, 
of  Armenia,  of  Mesopotamia,  of  the  Asiatic 
littoral  occupied  by  the  Greeks,  of  Anatolia? 
The  Turk  has  already  been  virtually  "driven  from 
Europe";  the  important  point  now  is  that  he 
must  be  "driven  from  Asia,"  in  the  sense  that  he 
must  no  longer  be  permitted  to  rule  over  the 
subject  Asiatic  peoples  that  for  five  or  six  cen- 
turies have  suffered  so  terribly  from  his  bloody 
and  destroying  hand.  We  have  fairly  com- 
pleted the  task  of  freeing  from  his  control  Serbians, 
Bulgarians,  Rumanians,  and  European  Greeks; 
our  problem  now  is  to  give  similar  freedom  to 
Armenians,  Asiatic  Greeks,  Syrians,  Arabs,  and 
Jews. 

In  Constantinople  1  became  acquainted  with 
an  Amcrirnn  doctor  who  had  traveled  extensively 
in  the  Lasi  and  who  had  the  most  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  He 
told  me  that  Herr  von  Gv.inner,  the  manager  of 
the  Deutsche  Bank,  whom  he  had  visited  in 
Beriln,  had  asked  him  to  spend  an  entire  evening 


discussing:  Turkish  affairs.  When  my  friend 
went  to  keep  his  appointment,  he  began  this  way: 

"  You  have  set  aside  this  whole  evening  to  dis- 
cuss  the  Ottoman  Empire.  We  do  not  need  all 
that  time.  1  can  tell  you  the  whole  story  in 
just  four  words:    Turkey  is  tioi  reJormabU!  " 

"You  have  summed  up  the  whole  situatibn 
perfectly,"  replied  Von  Gwinner. 

That  is  the  fundamental  fact  which  we  must 
constantly  keep  in  mind  while  discussing  this 
problem.  We  are  dealing  with  a  nation  that  is 
absolute!)'  incorrigible.  Its  hopelessness  has 
been  demons* rnfctf  over  and  over  again.  Turkey 
has  repeated!)  made  promises  to  reform  her  ways 
and  has  just  as  consistently  brolwn  them.  The 
European  Powers  have  given  her  endless  oppor- 
tunities to  lead  a  sober  and  a  decent  life,  and 
Turkey  has  never  shown  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  doing  so.  In  the  last  three  years 
the  Ottoman  Empire  has  had  every  chance  to 
run  its  own  affairs.  It  cast  off  the  Capitulations 
— ^the  foreign  restrictkms  that  for  centuries  had 
made  the  country  aimost  a  .vassal  of  the  European 
Powers — and  started  a  new  life  as  an  independent 
nation.  The  first  thing  these  newly  liberated 
Turkish  statesmen  did  was  to  ally  themselves 
with  the  Central  Powers.  Their  next  move  was 
to  begin  the  wholesale  looting  of  their  own  people. 
They  robbed  them  of  their  goods,  their  animals, 
their  crops,  and  tA  everything  m  the  fonn  of 
capital  which  they  had  painfully  accumulated 
for  many  years.  They  plundered  the  assets 
and  the  business  enterprises  of  foreigners  in 
the  same  way.  They  seized  the  foreign-owned 
railroads,  the  banks,  the  telephone  systems, 
the  docks,  the  lighthouse  service,  the  wool,  the 
oil  wells— all  in  a  wild  orgy  for  personal  profit. 
They  robbed  England,  France,  and  Russia  of  the 
schools  and  the  religious  institutions  which  they 
had  erected  in  the  Ottoman  Hmpire — institutions 
which,  with  those  founded  by  Americans, 
were  practically  the  only  sources  of  educatbn  and 
enlightenment  in  the  country.  And,  most  moiif 
strous  of  all,  thii  government  began  the  systema- 
tic pillaging  and  murder  of  millions  of  its  own 
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that  would  warp  the  character  of  almost  any 

people.  When  we  think  of  what  the  Arabs  have 
contributed  to  nrt,  literature,  and  science;  the 
Greeks  to  praciicajiy  every  form  of  human  en- 
lightenment; the  Jews  to  religion  and  morality; 
and  the  Armenians  to  the  economic  life  of  the 
Near  East,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  insist  that 
these  peoples  comprise  the  racial  bases  for  orderly 
states.  Nor  should  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
country  which  rhcv  inhabit  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
natural  resources.  Asia'  Minor  contains  great 
deposits  of  minerals  and  oils,  while  its  agricultural 
land  is  extensive  and  fertile.  To-day  the  country 
is  in  ruins;  it  has  experienced  the  ^^•cil^ht  nf  <;r\  cr-I 
centuries'  domination  of  the  i  urks,  and  the  boast 
of  Attfla  is  equally  tme  of  the  Ottoman,  that 
"Where  my  horse  has  once  trod  the  grass  ceases 
to  grow." 

We  need  oiUy  visit  those  lands  of  European 
Turkey  which  have  diaken  off  this  devastating 
rule — Gieece,  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  and  Rum  m  ia  - 

to  see  the  magic  change  wrour^ht  hv  ptjitical 
and  economic  independence.  Ali  these  countries, 
under  Ottoman  domination,  were  little  more 
than  heaps  of  human  and  industrial  debris. 
Their  people  went  in  rags,  scrambling  constantly 
for  a  few  scraps  of  food;  their  roads  were  quag- 
mires; thdr  villages  and  cities  little  more  than 
collections  of  hovels;  they  had  practically  no 
schools,  no  hospitals,  no  sanitation,  almost  none 
of  the  decencies,  to  say  nothing  of  the  graces,  of 
existence.  What  was  the  use  of  cultivating  the 
fields  when  the  rapacious  Turkish  tax  gatherer 
took  practically  all  the  harvest  to  support  a  lazy 
brood  of  officials?  The  extinguishment  of  Turk- 
ish rule  in  these  countries  has  been  like  the 
lifting  of  the  plague.  Almost  over  night  roads 
have  been  built,  school  houses  and  universities 
have  been  erected,  farms  have  been  cultivated, 
more  industries  have  been  started,  cities  with 
asphalted  streets,  elect  riclights,  telephones,  sewers 
fiiie  public  buildings,  residences,  and  hotels  have 
risen  on  the  ^tes  d(  the  old  ramshackle  capitak. 
Travelers  constantly  note  the  different  appearance 
of  Russian  Armenia  and  Turkish  .Armenia — one 
a  country  in  which  Armenians  have  had  a  chance 
to  develop  themselves,  the  other  a  country  in 
which  their  position  has  been  worse  than  that 
of  slaves.  What  freedom  has  done  for  all  these 
former  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  it  will  also  do  for 
those  who  are  still  the  victims  of  his  tyranny. 
And  in  all  this  let  us  not  fight  the  Turkish  peasant 
himself.  Thous;h  he  does  not  possess  the  native 
industry  and  ability  of  his  neighbors,  yet  he,  too, 
should  have,  a  chance  to  devetop  mto  a  man  and 
whatever  an  enlightened  civilization  can  do  for 
him  should  be  done. 
In  all  this  work  the  United  States  can  perform 


a  useful  service.  What  these  subject  peoples  of 

Asia  Minor  need,  above  all,  is  what  may  be  called 
the  fundamentals  of  civilization.  These  are: 
sanitation,  roads,  agricultural  training,  and  pri- 
mary education. 

A   SUGGESTED   USE   FOR  THE   AMERICAN  ARMY 

These  blessings,  which  we  have  brought  to 
the  Philippine  Islands,  we  can  also  bring  to  these 
devastated  sections  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
We  slK)uld  have  one  great  advantage,  in  that  the 
native  populations  are  not  people  who  have  more 
or  less  recently  emerged  from  semi-civilization. 
They  belong  to  the  most  civilized  races  in  the 
world,  and  they  have  a  history  and  traditions 
that  extend  back  for  thousands  of  years.  Yet 
their  country  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  live  are  primitive.  They  probably  would 
welcome  any  codperation  we  could  give  them  in 
rebuilding  their  economic  and  agricultaml  forces. 
And  we  already  have  in  Europe  the  human  ma- 
teri.il  for  this  job.  We  already  have  2,000,000 
soldiers  in  France;  if  the  war  goes  on  for  six 
months  more,  we  shall  have  $,ooo,ooa  When 
demobilization  comes  what  better  use  could  we 
make  of  part  of  these  forces  than  to  station 
them  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  in  this  work  of  rehabilitation  and 
reconstruction?  Just  as  the  American  Army  did 
this  great  work  of  house  cleaning  in  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  and  afterward  in  the  Philippines,  so 
could  this  same  Army  perform  this  great  work  in 
sanitating  and  reconstructing  Asia  Minor.  This 
Army  contains  many  of  the  world's  finest  sani- 
tarians; why  not  employ  them  in  these  Turkish 
provinces?  It  contains  splendkl  engineering 
talent,  which  could  direct  the  necessary  work  of 
building  highways  and  railways  and  bridges.  It 
could  also  undertake  the  labor  of  primary  educa> 
tion — of  dotting  the  An^ii  li.n  and  Armenian 
provinces  with  those  school  houses  which  are 
the  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  new  social 
and  'Apolitical  order.  Irrigation  is  one  of  the 
sciences  which  these  newly  freed  people  will 
have  to  learn;  certainly  Mr.  Lan  's  department 
could  render  great  service  in  this  work,  while 
our  Department  of  Agriculture — ^no  other  govern- 
ment contains  anything  comparable  to  it — could 
show  these  industrious  peoples  hnw  to  make  the 
desert  bloom  as  it  did  in  the  days  before  the 
Turk  came.  All  these  things  the  United  States 
would  be  glad  to  do  merely  as  a  work  of  altruism, 
looking  for  no  reward  except  the  satisf.iction  of 
having  been  useful  in  redeeming  a  neglected  part 
of  the  earth's  resources  and  in  helping  to  set  upon 
their  feet  certain  unfortunate  peoples  who  for 
cr  i^iries  have  been  subjected  to  unimagined 
sulfermg. 
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FOR  a  number  of  years  the  foremost 
problem  of  the  Far  East  has  been  that 
of  China— a  backward,  conquerable 
country,  somewhat  greater  in  extent 
of  tcrritor\'  l  includin"  it>^  dependencies) 
than  the  United  States,  and  peopled  by  from 
300,000,000  to  400,000,000  inhabitants.  No  cen- 
sus has  ever  been  taken  and  only  estimates  of 
the  great  population  have  been  made. 

According  to  investigation  and  belief,  China  is 
one  of  the  world's  most  valuable  territories  in 
natural  wealth  and  potential  producing  capacity. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  studenf;  of 
such  problems  that  reorganization,  such  as  Japan 
has  undergone,  would  make  this  splendid  empire 
one  of  the  foremost  Power ^  r  f  the  world  and  a 
very  important,  if  not  dom  :  irin*^,  factcjr  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean — because  not  only  of  the  country's 
latent  wealth  but  by  reason  of  the  energy,  in- 
dustrial activity,  tenacity  of  purpose,  commercial 
ability,  and  venturesome  character  of  its  numer- 
ous people. 

If  Chinese  merchants  were  encouraged  and 

protected  by  a  progressive  and  capable  govern- 
ment, those  traditionally  enterprising  traders 
could  be  depended  on  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  country,  organize  the  producing  power  of  its 
unlimited  labor  supply,  and  carry  its  merchandise 
to  the  remotest  harbors  of  the  oceans.  One  of . 
the  ablest  diptomatists  the  United  States  has 
ever  sent  to  Peking,  W.  J.  Calhoun,  once  said 
of  the  Chinese  people  that  nothing  was  too  small 
and  nothing  too  large  for  them  to  undertake;  and 
the  late  John  Hay,  a  renowned  Secretary  of 
State,  said  in  effect  that  China  was  a  key  to  the 
future  of  the  world. 

Why  does  this  nation,  whose  achievements  in  the 
past  have  ranked  among  the  wonders  of  history 
— this  nation  that  has  defied  the  disintegrating 
effects  nf  time  as  Babylon,  Ei^vpt,  and  Assyria 
could  not— why  docs  ancient  China,  the  world's 
larg^  nation,  lie  impotent  and  helpless  among 


the  Powers  of  the  present  day,  surviving  largely 
through  the  protection  that  some  of  the  Powers 
afford  her,  wad.  being  subject  to  the  aggressions 
of  a  comparatively  small  and  poor  neighbor? 
The  answer  cannot  be  given  in  a  phrase:  it  is 
bound  up  in  the  story  of  this  wonderful  yet  pe- 
culiar people. 

What  other  nation  surviving  to-day  can  trace 
its  histor>'  back  to  a  period  nearl\-  three  thousand 
years  before  the  coming  of  Christ  r  What  other 
men  have  records  of  their  individual  ancestry 
going  back  several  centuries  before  our  era— 
that  is  to  say,  more  than  two  thousand  years? 
I  here  are  now .  being  educated  by  American 
missionaries  in  China  men  by  the  name  of  Kung 
who  are  known  to  be  direct  descendants  of  the 
great  teacher  whom  we  call  Confucius,  who  lived 
2,500  years  ago  and  whose  Chinese  surname  was 
Kung. 

The  Chinese  Empire,  practically  as  it  now^  ex- 
ists, was  established  in  the  third  century  b.  c. 
Throughout  their  whole  history,  says  the  his- 
torian Douglass,  the  Chinese  have  shown  marked 
capacit\'  for  acquiring  territory  and  doinf:;  this 
rather  by  the  methods  of  settling  on  the  neigh- 
boring lands  than  by  invasion  and  conquest. 
They  have  not  the  characteristics  of  a  warlike 
race  and  their  triumphs  over  the  less  cultivated 
peoples  tiiat  surrounded  them  have  been  gained 
ratlUr  by  peaceful  advance  than  by  force  of  aims. 

For  a  period  of  many  centuries  the  civilization, 
administration,  and  general  advancement  of 
China  were  the  foremost  in  the  world,  and  the 
greatest  empire  that  has  ever  been  known  devel- 
oped under  her  practical  and  benevolent  adminis- 
tration. When  the  Venetian,  Marco  Polo,  visited 
the  court  of  the  great  Kublai  Khan  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  pomp  and  sploidor  of  Peking 
struck  the  traveler  with  amazement. 

Kublai  Khan,  a  son  of  the  famous  Genghis 
Khan,  was  the  Mongol  conqueror  of  China,  whose 
empire,  in  1276,  after  the  glorious  Sung  Capital 
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at  Kangchow  was  captured,  extended  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  and  ffom 
northern  Mmnolia  to  the  frontiers  of  Annam. 
The  Chinese  Empire  under  this  Mongol  (known 
as  the  Yuan)  Dynasty — 1260  to  1367 — included 
Korea,  Liaotung,  Mongolia,  l  ibet,  the  many 
countries  of  Central  Asia,  and  Q)chia  China. 
Burma  paid  tribute  to  China  even  after  the  British 
occupation  of  our  present  day. 

Now,  however,  though  China's  eighteen  pro- 
vinces remain  substantially  intact,  her  depen- 
dencies are  of  little  more  value  to  her  than  so 
many  deserts.  Communkatidn  with  those  tre- 
mendous outlying  territories  has  not  been  main- 
tained and  they  are  closer  in  contact  and  associa- 
tion with  neighboring  countries  than  with  the 
nominally  suzerahi  capital.  When,  for  instance, 
the  Chinese  representative,  Icnown  as  the  /tmban, 
proceeds  to  Urga,  he  goes  by  way  of  the  trans- 
Siberian  Railjvay  to  Irkutsk  and  thence  by  Russian 
motorcar  southward  to  the  capital  of  Mongolia. 
Wlien  the  Ambon  accredited  to  the  Dalai  lama 
proceeds  to  and  from  Lhasa  it  i';  a  foreign  steam- 
ship, generally  British  or  Japanese,  that  takes  him 
down  to  ln<fia,  whence  he  makes  his  way  over 
Indian  railways  to  within  camvan  distance  of  the 

Tibetan  capital. 

The  other,  more  western,  dependencies,  even 
more  remote  from  Peldng,  are  practically  outlying 
protector.^tes  of  Russia,  flanked  by  Russian  rail- 
ways and  trading  only  with  Russia.  Not  even 
what  could  be  called  a  good  caravan  track  now 
tmses  Chmese  Turkestan  from  China  proper. 

CHINA  ABSORBS  HER  CONOUERORS 

It  has  been  said  of  China's  extensive  population 
that  they  form  "a  sea  that  salts  all  waters  that 

ll'jw  into  it."  Confjuest  after  conquest,  alternat- 
ing irith  native  rule,  has  swept  over  the  country 
only  to  be  absorbed  and  eventually  displaced, 
't  [  m  w  contended  by  Chinese  schoUrs  that  if 
they  submit  to  the  Japant  se.  it  will  mean  not  the 
destmction  of  China  but  the  absorption  of  Japan. 
Nevertheless,  the  Chinese  people,  like  otherraces, 
have  never  been  content  with  foreign  domination. 
After  a  century  and  a  half  of  Mongol  rule  they 
^t  up  again  a  dynasty  of  their  own.  the  Ming, 
which  nded  until  1662,  when  a  new  invasion  from 
the  north,  that  of  the  Manchus,  conquered  their 
capital  city  and  soon  controlled  the  empire,  and 
niled  down  to  the  present  day.  But  like  the 
Mongols,  it  was  theManchus  who  became  Chinese 
and  n"t  the  reverse;  and  with  little  effort,  in  1910, 
the  Chinc'^c  were  able  to  set  up  again  a  gpvem- 
ment  of  their  own,  known  as  a  republic. 

Fmm  the  great  days  of  Kublai  Khan  the  decline 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  has  been  steady  though 
slow;  and  it  is  now,  as  compared  with  progress 


throughout  the  rest  of  the  world,  at  the  lowest 
stage  of  its  existence.  China  is  no  longer  ad- 
vanced even  among  Asiatic  Powers;  and  her  dc'- 
cline,  speaking  comparatively,  is  still  contiiuiinL^. 

Content  with  their  superior  attainments  and 
regarding  all  the  outer  world  with  the  ignominy 
in  which  they  held  the  tribes  who  lived  outside 
of  their  Great  Wall,  the  Chinese  endeavored  up  to 
the  year  1900  to  seclude  themselves  and  remain 
apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind;  but  a  British 
official  informed  the  governor  of  Canton,  they 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  stop  the  flow  of  the 
Canton  River. 

Though  not  the  first.  Great  Britain  was  the 
foremost  nation  that  insisted  on  the  right  to  trade, ' 
and  though  she  brought  evil,  with  opium,  she  also 
brought  good,  with  missionaries,  in  her  wake. 
Political  misfortunes  in  the  way  cf  wars  came 
also  with  the  British,  but  protection  against  the 
more  serious  aggressions  of  other  nations  were 
bestowed.  Great  Britafai's  interests  mid  de^res 
in  China  have  never  included  conquests  of  terri- 
tory; privileL'es  of  trade  have  been  her  first  and 
full  requirement.  Her  acquisition  of  the  terri- 
torially insignificant  island  of  Hongkong,  which 
she  developed  into  a  formidable  trading  port, 
and  her  lease  of  a  naval  base  the  unimportant 
town  of  Wei-hai-wei,  tal^en  for  the  purpose  of 
offsetting  the  advantages  to  Gemiany  and  Russia 
nf  their  aggressions,  have  been  the  extent  of 
British  territorial  encroachments  if  we  disregard 
the  Settlements  in  the  Treaty  Ports. 

On  the  other  hand,  Great  Britain,  by  the  for- 
midable po'^ition  she  has  maintained  in  the  Pacific, 
has  been  the  means  of  preserving  much,  though 
not  all,  China's  independence  and  integrity, 
to  which  die  has  reii^tedly  pigged  herself  by 
treaty  a?  well  as  declaration — notably  in  the 
case  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance. 

In  opening  China,  as  in  opening  other  Oriental 
countries,  the  trader  seeking  fabukms  gain  pre* 
ceded  the  missionary  by  a  number  of  years. 
It  was  in  1511  that  the  Portuguese  first  arrived 
at  the  Southern  ports  and  began  the  intercourse, 
which,  after  much  deploiable  behavior  on  the 
part  of  white  traders,  was  finally,  after  the 
Boxer  Rising,  to  result  in  the  present  workable 
thou(^  unpeif ect  Treaty  Port  system. 

TREATY  PORTS 

The  sections  of  ports  set  apart  for  the  use  of 
foreigners  were  in  the  cariy  years  of  intercourse 

meant  as  places  of  segregation,  the  white  man 
not  being  of  the  caste  that  should  associate 
with  Chinese;  but  these  foreign  settlements  have 
now  come  to  be  the  finest  sections  of  the  cities, 

little  models  to  the  Chinese  of  cleanliness,  law. 

and  order.   In  some  oi  the  ports  the  different 
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nations  maintain  separate  but  adjoining  sections, 
generally  covering  something  less  than  a  square 
mile  each.  There  will  be  a  British,  French, 
German,  Russian,  and  Japanese  "Settlement" 
forming  a  foreign  area  in  a  city  like  Tientsin  or 
Hankow;  and  the  architecture  of  each  little 
section  is  more  or  less  characteristic  of  the 
nation  to  which  it  belongs,  making  a  peculiar 
but  not  uninteresting  community.  In  Shanghai 
there  is  a  general  section  or  settlement,  which 
several  of  the  nations  control  in  common. 

China  is  r^rded  generally  as  an  independent 
nation  with  one  government  located  at  Peking 
and  controlling  all  the  country's  provinces  and 
possessions  in  the  way  that  Washington  controls 
the  national  aifairs  of  the  United  States;  but  this 
is  not  the  case.  Every  foreigner  reskling  in  the 
United  States  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  nation 
and  those  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives.  In 
China,  the  foreigner  is  exempt  from  the  laws  of 
the  country.  Owing  to  the  wretched  system  of 
justice,  or  rather^  the  atrocious  system  of  injustice 
that  prevails  among  the  Chinese,  the  lack  of 
sound  laws  and  the  unfair,  sometimes  barbarous 
methods  of  administering  correction,  more  ad- 
vanced nations  have  applied  to  China  the  practice 
enforced  in  other  backward  states,  known  as 
ectraterritoriality. 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  each  main- 
tain its  own  court  in  China,  located  at  the 
foremost  business  port,  Shanghai.  From  there, 
a  judge  itinerates  once  or  twice  a  year  to  the 
principal  consulates  to  try  cases  involving  Amer- 
icans at  Tientsin,  Hankow,  Canton,  and  other 
important  Treaty  Ports.  In  Shanghai  there  is 
also  a  "mhced"  intematimal  court.  Attached 
to  the  consulates  of  all  the  great  nations  arc  men 
who  are  regularly  constituted  constables  or  who 
act  as  such  and  make  arrests  or  accompany 
Chinese  police  or  soldiers  in  making  arrests  dF 
their  respective  citizens — Englishmen,  French- 
men, Japanese.  Americans,  and  so  on.  C'hinese 
police  may  not  arrest  foreigners,  or  if  they  do  so 
under  special  circumstances,  must  hand  them 
over  immediately  to  tlie  nearest  consulate  of  their 
nationality. 

CHINA  ONLY  PARTLY  INDEPENDENT 

Such  a  system,  it  can  be  seen,  is  a  grave  im- 
pediment to  the  sovereignty  of  any  state;  but  it 
is  by  no  means  the  only  curtaihnent  to  the  in- 
dependent  administration  of  China's  internal 
affairs.    There  are  still  graver  encroachments. 

Manchuria  is  a  special  case  and  so  are  the  cases 
of  Tibet  and  Moi^lia.  But  even  in  the  prov- 
inces of  China  proper,  the  numerous  aggressions 
of  foreign  nations  leave  the  countrv'  only  par- 
tially independent.  The  United  States  has  re- 


frained from  acquiring  territory,  even  from  leasing 
Treaty-Port  property,  except  in  Peking,  where 
we  hold  in  perpetuity,  and  garrison,  like  the  other 
nations,  a  section  of  the  legation  Quarter. 

In  the  Treaty  Ports,  though  we  do  not  hold 
territory  of  our  own,  American  consulates  and 
merchants  take  advantage  of  the  administra- 
tion and  more  or  less  of  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  other  Powers.  Our  consulates  are  estab- 
lished generally  in  the  British  and  Frendl 
Concessions  and  our  merchants  and  other 
Americans  have  their  residences,  stores,  and 
offices  in  them,  and  often  belong  to  the  votuo' 
teer  forces  that  are  called  upon  to  defend  those 
Concessions  w  hen  rebellions,  riots,  or  fires  break 
out  m  the  adjacent  sections  of  the  city  adminis- 
tered by  Chinese  authorities.  The  border  Ihies 
of  the  Concessions  are  frequenth-  thi;  cmtieof  a 
street  or  the  bank  of  a  narrow  canal. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  treaties  imposea 
upon  the  limpress  Dowager  of  China  after  the 
defeat  of  tlic  Boxers  and  the  government  armies 
that  operated  with  them,  a  section  of  the  city 
of  Peking  was  ceded  to  the  foreign  Powers  to  be 
reserved  by  them  for  their  exclusive  use.  The 
Legation  Quarter,  so  set  aside,  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  main  city,  inside  the  greatest  of  the  city 
walls,  and  to  the  left  of  the  front  gate  of  the 
Imperial  Palace,  which  is  known  as  the  Forbidden 
City.  The  Lepatirin  Quarter  is  surrounded  by 
its  own  walls  (loop-holed  for  rifles  and  cannon)  on 
three  sides,  the  fourth  bring  formed  by  the  mas- 
sive city  walls — sixty  feet  in  width  at  the  base  and 
from  forty  to  fifty  feet  hi<^h.  The  Ouarter  is 
approximately  a  third  of  a  mile  wide  by  two  thirds 
or  three  quarters  in  length,  and  is  divided  mto 
"compounds"  or  rectangular  areas  in  which  the 
several  legations  have  their  residences,  chanceries 
and  the  barracks  for  their  guards. 

FOREIGN    SOLDI  fcRS    AND    GUNBOATS    IN  CHINA 

It  is  not  only  in  Peking  that  the  United  States 
participates  with  the  other  nations  in  mamtaining 
guards.  Since  the  period  of  the  anti-Mancini 
revolution  in  iQio-ii,  wc  have  kept  a  regiment 
of  regulai^  at  Tientsin,  the  port  nearest  to  Pekine. 
and  since  that  time  also,  we  have  reverted,  with 
other  Powers,  to  the  Boxer  treaty  provision  for 
the  guardinr;  of  the  railway  from  Peking  to  the 
nearest  open  seaport.  American,  British,  French, 
and  Japanese  troops  (augmented  until  recently 
by  Germans  and  Russians) ,  patrol  the  line  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  Chinese  marauders  or 
combatant  armies  from  breaking  the  communica- 
tion. 

Besides  thb  impurment  of  Chinese  jurisdiction, 

American,  as  veil  as  other  warships,  patrol  the 
Yangtze-kiang  to  its  upper  waters,  above  the 
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famous  gorges,  which  are  passable  only  for 
shallow-draft  vessels  that  are  ^ledally  buiit  for 

this  section  of  the  river.  The  purpose  of  tlll^ 
patrol  is  to  protect  missionaries  and  merchants 
residbg  in  the  interior  Szechuan  Province.  It 
is  as  if  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  were 
patrolled  by  foreign  gunboats  for  its  full  navigable 
length,  and  as  if  foreign  soldiers  were  permanently 
establ&hed  in  Washington  and  in  New  York — 
and  also  in  Chicago,  for  at  Hankow,  a  city  far 
inland,  the  Japane-^e  maintain  a  garrison  of  a  few 
hundred  men;  and  likewise  at  1  sinaufu,  the  capi- 
tad  of  Shantung,  they  maintain  a  small  garrison. 

The  Japanese  garrisons  are  the  most  numerous, 
and  Japan  always  maintains  the  hit'hest  ranking 
military  olTicer  at  Peking,  so  that,  in  case  of 
trouble,  a  Japanese  general  will  command  the 
Allied  forces.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  Japan- 
ese policy  of  holding  the  dominating  position  in 
China,  and  impressing  upon  both  the  Chinese  and 
the  foreign  nations  that  they  are  the  "most  in- 
terested" foreign  power.  The  protection  of 
China  is,  erf  course,  vital  to  japan  as  it  is  to  no 
European  Power  or  the  United  States. 

China's  indebtedness  to  foreign  nations  Is,  as 
compared  with  her  revenues,  SO  great  that  the 
Customs  and  other  important  incomes,  like  the 
Salt  Tax.  have  to  he  paid,  according  to  treaty, 
directly  into  the  forei|^  banks— British,  French, 
.American,  Japanese,  and  formerly  Russian  and 
German — that  maintain  branches  in  the  Chi- 
nese ports.  These  banks  first  pay  China's 
fordgn  obligations  to  her  creditors  before  trans- 
ferring the  surplus  to  the  Chinese  Ministry  oi 
Finance. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  even  without  consider* 

ing  the  condition  of  such  dependencies  as  iMan- 
churia.  .Mongolia,  and  Tibet  and  without  taking 
into  account  the  special  concessions  made  with 
sin#e  nations,  such  as  the  Fremh  in  the  south, 
the  British  near  Canton,  and  at  Wei-hai-wei,  the 
Japanese  in  Fukien  and  Shantung  Provinces, 
but  regarding  only  the  limitations  of  China's 
sovereignty  in  which  all  the  nations  participate, 
">he  is  no  loncrer  entirely  an  independent  nation. 
But  the  present  control  is  in  a  way  competitive; 
and  for  China's  benefit  as  well  as  for  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  the  danger  of  war  between  the 
Powers.  The  countr>'  must  regard  w'wh  hope 
the  advent  of  the  League  of  Nations  which  America 
and  Great  Britain  are  now  espousing.  It  was 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  China  in  declaring 
war  on  Germany,  to  obtain  a  place  at  the  Peace 
Conferences  anid  to  become  subsequently  an 
equal  partner  in  the  projected  League  of  Nations. 

Pacifism  is  one  of  the  real  troubles  with  China. 
Unlike  the  Japanese  the  Chinese  have  been  will- 
ing constantly  to  submit.   Having  long  absorbed 


the  doctrines  of  Confucius,  who  advocated  living 

at  peace,  they  have  lost  their  sense  of  duty  to 
thi  nation.  Family  piety  and  duty  to  relatives 
arc  passionately  observed;  but  patriotism  as  the 
Western  naticHts  and  Japan  know  It.  is  almost 
entirely  absent  from  the  present-day  moral  code 
of  the  Chinese.  Where  the  Japanese  objected, 
the  Chinese  have  submitted  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  foreigner,  being  unwilling  to  make  the 
efforts  and  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  bring  the  r 
country  into  !'<v)d  repute  and  make  it  efficient. 

In  recent  years,  since  the  Chinese  have 
become  alarmed  and  afraid  of  Japan,  some  of 
their  statesmen  have  again  said:  "Let  the 
new  aggressor  come;  he  is  small  and  in  the  course 
of  the  centuries  we  shall  absorb  him.'  Such 
ideas  have  been  openly  advocated  in  the  Chinese 
press  within  the  last  few  years 

So  poor  is  the  patriotism  of  the  Chinese  that 
foreign  armies  when  invading  the  country  have 
always  hem  able  to  obtain  supplies  and  assistance 
from  one  town  in  pmreeding  to  attack  another. 
On  one  occasion  the  Governor  of  a  Yangtze  city 
entertained  the  commander  of  a  British  flept  at 
a  reception  and  feast  while  the  gims  were  souiding 
the  British  attack  on  a  town  across  the  river. 

SLAVEKY 

China's  appollmg  poverty  is  traditional.  Most 

of  her  people  go  through  life  with  nnlv  an 
occasional  relief  from  the  pangs  of  hunger. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  people  die  annually  from 
starvation.  Mothers  in  the  poorer  sections  of 
every  town  and  village  destroy  female  babies 
because  they  are  uiuble  to  teed  them.  Some- 
times the  parents  sell  them  into  slavery  or  dis- 
honor. In  times  of  drought  and  famine  a  regular 
tratTic  is  conducted  in  children,  generally  by 
boat  along  the  canals  and  rivers.  Ihe  price 
goes  at  times  as  low  as  25  cents  for  a  healthy 
child,  nothing  being  paid  for  a  sickly  one.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  a  strong  young  girl  will 
bring  anywhere  from  ten  to  a  hundred  dollars 
or  more.  In  ordinary  times  a  regular  practice 
of  stealing  children  prc\nils  in  some  regions. 
They  are  conveyed,  generally  in  boats,  to  the 
large  cities  and  sold  privately. 

Nominally  slavery  does  not  exist  in  China, 
having  been  abolished  by  an  Imperial  Edict  of 
the  late  Manchu  Court;  but  many  rich  men,  even 
government  officials,  possei»  several  wives  and  a 
number  of  purchased  concubines  and  servants. 

Footbinding  has  also  been  abolished  by  edict, 
but  that  practice  too  continues.  Even  the  fonale 
children  of  beggars  have  to  undergo  the  terrible 
torture  in  order  that  they  may  find  husbands, 
as  a  prejudice  resembling  superstition  prevails 
against  the  woman  with  ordinary  feet. 
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The  father  of  a  family  has  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  his  children.  He  may  slay  a 
son  as  well  as  a  daughter  and  no  law  restrains 
or  punishes  him.  1  know  of  a  case  of  a  policeman 
in  Pddng,  whose  infant,  a  boy,  had  been  sickly 
from  birth.  The  mother  had  come  to  love  it 
and  wanted  to  keep  the  child,  having  suckled  it 
for  several  months;  but  the  father  in  a  tit  of  impa- 
tience one  day.  snatched  the  child  from  the 
mother  and  smashed  its  head  on  the  floor. 

•Missionaries  and  old  residents  of  China  say 
that  against  this  sort  of  thing  there  is  a  certain 
feding  of  criticism  arising  in  cities  like  Peking 
and  the  Treaty  Ports;  but  neither  public  opinion 
nor  the  law  of  the  land  has  yet  developed  to  such 
a  point  that  this  oftker  was  prevented  from  don- 
ning his  tmiform  and  returning  to  his  patrol  the 
following  morning. 

As  a  rule  girl  babies,  when  destro^•ed  are  taken 
from  their  mothers  immediately  after  birth. 
Children  under  twdve  years  of  age,  being  unable 
to  perpetuate  the  family  line,  are  not  regarded 
strict  as  3  part  of  the  system  of  souls  that  will 
eveijtuaily  lake  their  place  among  the  ancestors; 
and  for  that  reason,  poverty  being  a  terrible  blight 
upon  the  land,  no  expense  is  undertaken  by  the 
family  to  give  a  dead  child  a  burial. 

In  Peking,  a  cart  drawn  by  an  ox  goes  through 
the  streets  daily,  the  driver  calling  out  for  chil- 
dren's bodies,  and  the  parents  bring  out  the  little 
corpses  and  pile  them  in  the  cart,  sometimes 
endosed  in  a  rough  wooden  box  but  more  fre- 
quently wrapped  in  coarse  cloth  or  paper.  In  the 
villages  the  bodies  are  laid  outside  the  area  of 
houses,  and  the  village  dogs  follow  the  parents 
and  eat  the  corpses. 

"  Why  should  they  not?"  ask  the  people.  "  The 
dog  wants  meat." 

This  attitude  is  in  keeping  with  the  Buddhist 
belief.  The  lamas  of  Tibet  cut  up  the  bodies 
of  their  dead  brothers  and  distribute  pieces 
among  the  birds  of  the  air:  and  in  Mongolia  the 
bodies  are  laid  out  uncovered  upon  the  dust  of  the 
Gobi  Desert.  It  is  common  for  caravans  crossing 
the  Gobi  from  China  to  Russia.  carr\  ing  tea,  to 
come  upon  skeletons  picked  clean  by  birds  and 
animals. 

China  has  also  something  of  the  Buddhist 

feeling  of  consideration,  now  largely  a  supersti- 
tion, for  animals.  Wanton  cruelty  to  them  is 
almost  unknown.  About  the  temples  the  priests 
allow  even  snakes  to  live.  But  a  Chinese  will 
work  his  beast  of  burden  without  mcrcv— though 
not  worse  than  he  works  himself.  Both  man  and 
beast  labor  in  China  perhaps  as  nowhere  else  in 
the  world.  Yet  the  result  is  poverty  of  a  harrow- 
ing, and,  what  is  worse,  needless  character. 
The  poverty  of  China  is  due  not  to  the  numbers 


of  Chinese  existing  on  the  land,  for  the  land  would 
well  support  the  population  in  the  simplicity  in 
which  that  population  lives  if  the  countPk'  were 
organized  to  produce  supplies  necessary  for  exis> 
tence,  and  if  systems  of  distributkm  and  oidinaiy 
reforms  were  instituted;  but  the  Government  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  accomplish  either  good,  prac- 
tical administration  or  organization  and  develop- 
ment. 

How  soon  will  the  development  of  China  take 
place  and  under  what  auspices— under  Chinese 
leaders  or  under  some  foreign  tutelage  or  sub- 
jection? This  is  a  question — as  writings  for  Hxt 
past  quarter  of  a  century  will  show — ^that  his 
long  been  debated  by  students  of  the  problem  of 
East  Asia.  The  break-up  of  China,  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  China,  the  Japanese  domination  of 
China,  and  similar  themes  have  inspired  writers 
and  travelers  to  prognosticate  f^r  many  years 
regarding  the  problem  of  the  Far  hast. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  the  statement  of 
missionaries — who  live  most  intimately  with  the 
people— is  generally  this:  "Give  the  Chinese 
twenty  more  years  of  independence  and  they  will 
take  care  of  themselves."  The  missionaries  to 
China  are,  as  a  rule,  confident  of  the  ability  of 
the  Chinese  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  and 
believe  they  are  now  on  the  eve  of  great  develop- 
ment. Business  men  who  live  and  work  in  China, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  discouraged  regarding 
them  and  generally  fear  that  their  fate  will  be 
one  of  subjection  to  Japan.  The  truth  about 
them  is  probably  the  mean  between  the  two. 
There  is  another  course—which  President  Wilson 
seems  now  to  be  endeavoring  to  work  out,  if  his 
return  to  the  Knox  sch(»ne  of  financial  loans  to 
China  is  an  indication — that  is  the  intematioiul- 
ization  of  foreign  interests  and  intercourse  with 
the  country,  and  of  supervision  by  a  League  of 
Nations. 

Since  the  defeat  of  the  Boxers,  in  1900,  mission-* 
ary  work  has  taken  a  most  important  place  in 
the  Chinese  Empire.   Prior  to  that  time  the 
Christian  convert  was  more  or  less  an  outcast 

among  his  people.  Most  of  the  converts  came 
from  the  pr>orcr  and  the  lower  classes.  jManv 
became  Christians  because  they  received  help 
in  one  way  or  another  from  the  missionaries. 
.Man\'  were  the  discarded  children,  numerous  in 
(~.hina,  whom  the  Catholics  especiall\'  gathered  in, 
christened,  raided,  and  found  work  for. 

In  recent  years.  Buddhism,  Taoism,  and  Con- 
fucianism, the  three  great  religions  of  the  courv- 
try,  have  broken  down  and  are  fast  disintegrat- 
ing; and  Christianity  is  alone  making  progTes>. 
Now  the  Cliristian  is  not  despised  but  is 
envied.    The  English  language,  which  many 

mission  schools  teach«  has  been  proclainii^  by 
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edict  the  UnKua  franca  of  the  country.  Many 
of  the  mtxlern  statesmen,  including  practKally 
ail  of  the  Ministers  accredited  to  impnrtant 
foreign  capitals,  are  men  who  have  been  through 
missiofi  schools  or  foreign  college  or  both. 

China's  attempts  at  modem  education  liave 
lamentably  failed,  so  that  the  mission  schools 
and  colleges  are  practically  the  only  sources  of 
modem  education  in  China.  The  result  is  that 
the  despised  foreigners,  who  less  than  twenty 
years  were  the  subjects  of  vicious  attacks 
and  in  some  cases  wanton  cruelty,  are  to-day 
the  hope  of  the  new  Government  of  China,  which 
styles  itself  a  republic  and  emulates  the  American 
form  of  government. 

Roman  Catholic  missionaries  have  been  work- 
ing in  China  for  three  and  a  half  centuries,  havuig 
been  tolerated,  with  varying  hostility  and  accep- 
tance, long  before  the  merchant  was  admitted. 
The  missionary  was  a  learned  man  of  the  first 
category,  according  to  Chinese  classification, 
while  the  undesirable  merchant  v.  as  only  a  fourth- 
class  man,  none  but  the  sfjidier  ranking  lower  in 
Chinese  estimation.  The  Catholics  now  claim 
to  have  1.800,000  baptized  Christians  in  their 
congregations.  They  have  many  native  as  well 
as  £un>pean  priests.  • 

The  Pmtestant  Missions  of  recent  years  have 
been  attempting  to  unify  much  of  their  work 
and  have  succeeded  in  several  of  the  larger  cities. 
Union  schools,  unioo  colleges,  union  hospitals, 
and  even  onion  churches  are  now  in  operation: 
The  Protestant  Missions  had  their  beginning  at 
a  much  later  date  than  tho«;e  of  the  Cathnlics, 
the  first  Protestant  Mission  having  been  estab- 
lished in  1807.  The  native  Protestant  converts 
iMinber  513.000. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  the  past  century 
the  aggressions  of  foreign  nations  reached  their 
height  in  China.  In  the  hitherto  untried 
army  and  navy  of  Japan  dealt  so  quickly  and 
thoroughly  with  the  antiquated  forces  of  China 
liiat  the  little  island  empire  was  able  to  dictate 
terms  to  her  colossal  neighbor.  The  dispute 
was  over  the  peninsula  of  Korea,  which  by  a 
typically  Oriental  anomaly,  professed  allefiiance 
to  both  China  and  Japan  at  the  sanic  time. 
China  had  totally  nef^ted  this  subject  country 
^'  "he  had  all  her  other  dependencies,  and  the 
Japanese  had  "opened"  it  in  the  way  that  the 
United  States  had  opened  Japan,  and  Great 
Britain  had  opened  China. 

After  the  humiliating  defeat  of  China,  the 
Japanese  caused  that  country  to  recognize  Korea's 
independence  and  took  from  her  the  island  of 
Fonnosa  and  the  Pescadores  group  extending 
south  from  japan  The  Japanese  smin:ht  also  to 
annex  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  evidently  in  order 


to  forestall  Russian  aggression;  but  a  joint  diplo- 
matk  note,  from  Russia,  her  ally  France,  and 
Germnn\ ,  "advising"  the  Japanese  to  withdraw, 
retained  that  strategic  Manchurian  territory  for 
China  for  a  period  of  a  few  months. 

Those  three  European  countries,  whom  Li 
Hung-cha'ng  played  off  against  Japan  had  hardly 
done  China  this  valuable  service  before  they 
presented  their  bill.  Russia  demanded  the  right 
of  carrying  the  Siberian  Railway  across  Man- 
churia to  the  Pacific  Coast  port  of  Vladivostok 
and  of  constructing  a  branch  line  from  Harbin 
to  Port  Arthur  on  the  Liaotung  Peninsula,  a 
lease  of  which  she  subsequently  required.  France 
claimed  that  the  Chinese  should  meet  the  Tong- 
king  Railway  at  her  frontier  and  continue  it  as 
far  as  Nanningfu  In  the  southern  province  of 
Kwangsi — an  irritating  demand  that  seemed 
like  further  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  nation 
that  had  driven  China  out  of  Tongkingand  Annam 
only  ten  years  before. 

In  less  than  three  years  (1897)  Cermany,  tak- 
ing the  occasion  of  the  murder  of  two  of  her 
missionaries  as  an  excuse,  sent  a  fleet  into  Kiao- 
chau  Bay  and  required  theChinese Government  to 
surrender  that  harbor  on  lease  for  a  period  of  99 
years;  whereupon  Great  Britain  demanded  a 
similar  lease  of  the  port  of  Wei-hai-wei,  where  she 
intended  to  establish  a  strategic  naval  base. 

In  a  few  years  Great  Britain  and  Japan  entered 
upon  a  treaty  of  alliance,  th^  preamble  of  which, 
following  out  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Far  East,  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  China.  This  treaty 
(which  is  still  maintained  though  not  in  its 
original  form)  protected  Japan  from  joint  attack 
by  two  or  more  European  Powers  and  enabled  her 
to  declare  war  on  Russia  in  1 1)04  and  to  attack  the 
Germans  and  drive  them  out  of  Kiao-chau  in  1914. 

In  each  of  these  instances  Japan  took  over  the 
rights  and  privileges  Russia  and  Geimany  had  ^ 
respectively  obtained  from  China. 

The  aggressions  of  Japan  in  China  have  been 
persistent  and  have  not  yet  ceased ;  and,  acoordmg 
to  the  opinions  of  able  Chinese  as  well  as  some 
Americans  and  others  who  have  lived  for  years  in 
the  Far  East,  the  control  01  China  by  Japan  is  but 
a  matter  of  time,  unless  effective  intematbnal 
control  by  a  League  of.  Nations  terminates  the 
excuses  that  exist  for  Japan's  interference. 

Those  excuses  are:  the  incapacity  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  constant  state  oif  rebellion,  and  the 
bankrupt  condition  of  China  which  give  cause  to 
European  states  for  invasion  and  conquest, 
which  Japan  desires  to  forestall  by  conquests  of 
her  own.  Of  course,  the  Japanese  are  also  av- 
bitious,  realizing  that  if  they  control  Chirj'> 
vast  population  and  wealth,  the  emniie  they  <*■ 
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create  may  rival  that  of  Kubiai  Khan,  who  formed 
a  hegemony  of  the  vastest  extent  of  territory  the 

world  has  yet  seen  united  in  one  confederation. 

In  1915,  in  spite  of  the  treaty  to  which  she  had 
pledged  herself  with  Great  Britain,  Japan  made 
secret  demands  on  China,  which  were  of  a  charac- 
ter that  would  have  made  that  empire  a  subject 
dependency.  But  the  astute  President  Yuan 
Shih-kai,  ignoring  threats  issued  to  him  by  the 
Japanese,  surreptitiously  caused  the  demands 
to  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  United  States 
and  European  governments.  The  American  Gov- 
ernment protested  oflkially,  but  those  of  Europe, 
dependent  on  Japan  for  many  miKtaiy  supplies 
and  for  naval  and  mercantile  assistance  in  the  war, 
were  unable  to  do  more  than  permit  the  news- 
papers to  express  their  opinions. 

Finally,  the  most  serious  of  the  demands,  what 
was  known  as  Group  Five,  which  aflfected  the 
control  of  the  national  government,  were  tempo- 
nrily  withdrawn,  and  only  k>ca]  clarnis.  extending 
Japan's  privileges  and  auth(*rit\'  in  Manchuria, 
Inner  Mongolia,  Shantung,  and  Fukien  provinces 
were  obtained;  but  these  concessions  were  ob- 
tained only  after  military  forces  were  despatched 
to  China  and  after  the  Japanese  had  intimated 
that  these  forces  would  become  active  if  China 
failed  to  comply. 

China  has  been  seriously  hamlicapped  for 
money  since  the  republic  was  established;  and 
since  the  European  War  began  she  has  been  able 
to  obtain  important  loans  only  from  Japan. 
These  loans  are  usually  given  only  with  security 
that  further  impairs  China's  sovereignty,  and 
for  them  the  Chinese  Government  is  of  ten. per- 
suaded to  sign  treaties  pledging  various  resources, 
revenues,  and,  what  Japan  most  .desires,  a 
measure  of  control  over  China's  army. 

THE  CHINESE  ARMY 

Men-of  Western  countries  are  wont  to  re<;ard 
the  Chinese  army  as  modem,  comparing  man  for 
man  with  the  secondary  armies  of  Europe.  For 
instance,  it  is  supposed  that  Bulgaria's  300,000 
troops  would  be  no  better  than  an  equal  number 
of  Chinese.    But  this  is  not  the  case. 

Nominally.  China's  standing  army  numbers 
500,000  men.  Practically,  this  army  is  ineffective 
and  incapable  of  defending  the  country  against 
foreign  aggression,  "The  Chinese  military  ser- 
vice suffers  under  the  disability,"  as  one  historian 
puts  it,  "of  being  a  despi>cd  profession,  and  as 
long  as  this  is  the  case,  arsenals  ma\-  continue 
to  turn  out  guns  and  dockyards  may  produce 
ships,  but  the  officers  will  be  always  inefficient  and 
the  men  untrustworthy.  But  the  Chines^,"  the 
historian  adds, "  have  from  all  time  depended  more 


on  negotiation  and  diplomacy  to  keep  theirenemies 
from  the  gate  than  on  weapons  of  defense/* 

The  Chinese  army  is  equipped  with  compar- 
atively few  modem  guns  purchased  from  man) 
foreign  nations  but  mostly  from  Japan.  There 
are  one  or  two  inadequate  ar^nals  in  I  hi  KilMllj. 
which  make  antiquated  rifles.  The  Government's 
supply  of  ammunition  isoniy  sufficient  to  maintain 
itself  in  power  against  the  Southern  rebel  party. 

These  conditions,  described  by  word  cf  mouth 
to  the  writer  by  a  high  official  of  tl  c  Chtrtse 
Government,  are  home  out  by  the  fact  thai  hen 
than  500  Japanese  soldiers  garrison  the  OfeKse 
ports  of  Hankow  and  Tsinanfu,  strategic  raSn^' 
centres  as  far  inland,  respectively,  as  Chicago  and 
Buffalo  in  the  United  States;  and  the  Chinese 
aimy  dares  not  drive  them  out. 

Of  course,  this  Japanese  invasion  of  China  is 
not,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  the  ool> 
occupation  of  Chinese  cities  by  foreign  troops. 
American  gunboats  are  to  be  found  even  fuAer 
inland,  up  in  the  waterways  of  the  interior  pro- 
vinces of  Hunan,  Szechuan  and  Yunan;  and  2II 
the  Powers  jointly  maintain  troops  at  Peking  an«i 
elsewhere.  But  the  Chinese  and  many  foreigners 
believe  that  there  is  menacing  danger  in  the 
special  exclusive  invasions  of  certain  stratepc 
points  by  the  Japanese.  The  purpose  of  the 
European  naticms  and  America  ui  maintaining 
garrisons  and  gunboats  is  the  protection  of  mis- 
sionaries and  merchants  fn^m  piracy,  brigin- 
dage,  and  anti-foreigner  uprisings. 

Tl^  Chinese  navy  amounts  to  nothing— a 
score  of  river  gunboats  used  against  brigands 
and  rebels,  and  two  or  three  ocean-going  vessels 
that  never  put  to  sea. 

As  a  result  of  the  humiliating  defeat  "Ast 
China  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese, 
certain  reformers  perceived  the  necessity  ai  reor- 
ganizing the  country  on  modem  Knes,  and  sec- 
ceeded  in  persuading  the  Emperor  Kwanghsu  to 
put  into  force  a  series  of  radical  reforms.  The 
old  literati,  who  had  dominated  the  Court  for 
centuries,  were  dispersed  from  the  Palace;  modem 
schoob  WSSt  established  in  the  temples;  conces- 
sions were  granted  foreign  contractors  for  the 
construction  of  railways;  police,  legal,  military, 
and  many  other  reforms  were  launched  suddenly 
upon  an  unwilling  country,  creating  suspicioii 
and  hostility  in  even,'  direction. 

The  ranking  Dowager  Empress,  a  very  reac- 
tionary woman  who  had  reigned  during  the 
Emperor's  clu'ldhood,  saw  an  (jppurtunity.  in 
iSnS!.  of  resuming;  control  of  the  government, 
and  by  a  coup  d'etat  (the  details  of  which  are  to 
this  day  a  secret  of  the  Palace)  incarcerated  the 
Emperor  on  an  island  in  the  Winter  Palace,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  Forbidden  Qty,  and  governed 
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UNLOADING  FREIGHT  FROM  A  EUROPEAN  RAILWAY  CAR 
The  railways  of  China,  though  constructed  by  F.uropean,  American,  and  Japanese  companies,  are  chiefly  ov/ned  and 
operated  bv  the  Chinese  Government;  and  most  of  them  arc  good  sources  of  revenue  for  the  Government.    Labor  being  ex- 
cerdingly  cheap,  a  coolie  receiving  ten  cents  for  doing  the  day's  work  of  a  man  w  ho  would  now  receive  three  dollars  in  New  York 
Gty,  the  railroads  can  be  operated  without  many  of  the  steam  appliances  that  have  become  essential  in  the  United  States 


PREPARING  A  S25,000  OPIUM  BONFIRE 

iMissionaries  have  shown  the  Chinese  how  to  give  valuable  lessons  in  publicity,  furthering  the  cause  of  the  opium  reform 
by  advertising  the  occasions  and  holding  mass  meetings  whenever  a  community  has  confiscated  a  sufficient  quantity  of  opium 
to  make  a  first-class  bonfire.  Sometimes  as  much  as  $so.ooo  worth  of  the  narcotic  goes  up  in  smoke  while  the  band  plays  and 
public  speakers  strive  to  rouse  the  people  to  further  ellort  in  ridding  the  country  of  the  vice.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  odor  of 
opium  emanated  from  almost  every  door  in  all  but  the  poorest  quarters  of  the  towns  and  cities.  To-day  those  smokers  who  have 
not  given  up  the  habit  find  it  wise  to  seek  secluded  comers  out  of  reach  of  the  nostrils  of  the  police.  The  highest  officials  are 
pubJicly  denounced  if  persisting  in  the  practice  of  smoking.  It  is  on  the  success  of  this  radical  and  remarkable  reform  that  mis- 
sionaries base  their  hope  that  China  will  become  a  modern  nation  in  twenty  years  under  republican  government 
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When  an  ordinary  peasant  woman,  recjuired  by  custom  to  marry  in  her  early  teens  and  bear  many  children,  brings  but  two 
or  three  out  of  twenty  to  the  age  of  maturity,  those  few  arc  naturally  hardy  and  stalwart,  like  these  coolies,  w  ho  are  here  seen 
clad  in  the  winter  garments,  which  have  to  be  heavily  padded  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the  cold  blasts  that  sw«po>w 
Northern  China  from  the  Gobi  Desert.  The  coolie  or  laboring  man  is  of  a  distinctly  dilTcrent  caste  from  the  scholar,  who^ 
until  the  missionary  in  recent  years  taught  him  to  respect  a  healthy  physique,  held  manual  effort,  even  the  practice  of  walking 
in  contempt 


IN  THE  MARKET  QUARTER  OF  CANTON 
As  a  rule  the  only  open  quarters  in  the  closely  built  city  of  Canton  is  the  space  in  front  of  the  Buddhist,  Confucian,  or  other 
temples.  About  these  comparatively  open  courtyards  the  finer  market  shops  arc  gathered.  All  manner  of  vegetables,  meits, 
and  fish  are  sold — from  dog  meat  to  mutton  (there  is  little  beef);  from  tiny  shrimp  to  sword  fish  and  sharks;  and  from  rice  to 
vater  chestnuts  and  sea  weed.  A  greater  variety  of  food  is  eaten  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  and  some  of  the  edibles — birds" 
nests,  ancient  eggs,  shark  fins,  and  sea  slugs,  for  example — are  real  delicacies  after  the  taste  for  them  has  been  acquired.  Hating 
IS  an  important  business  in  China.  Feasts  will  last  all  one  afternoon  and  evening;  and  a  popular  or  important  ofTicial  is  required 
to  pass  from  one  dinner  to  another,  spending  an  hour  at  each  of  several  in  %  day  ^,1 
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SECTION   OF   THE   VAST   EXAMINATION   HALLS  AT 

NANKING 

For  many  centuries  the  Chinese  Government  kept  open  only 
one  door  of  entrance  to  official  position,  namely,  the  competi- 
tive examination  in  classical  and  scholastic  subjects.  This 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  blights  the  nation  could  have 
suffered.  It  stifled  progressive  thinking  by  requiring  candi- 
dates for  both  high  and  low  ofTice  to  learn  by  heart  the  Chinese 
classics,  as  if  Americans  were  required  to  recite  whole  chapters 
of  the  Bible,  whole  plays  of  Shakespeare,  and  whole  poems  from 
.Milton  (though  not  required  to  possess  a  plebeian,  commercial 
knowledge  of  arithmetic),  in  order  to  become  a  cabinet  officer  or 
state  governor.  Only  after  the  lesson  that  the  Allies'  march 
to  Peking  taught  the  Chinese  Government,  in  igoo,  did  it 
abolish  this  absurd  system  of  reverence  for  the  literary  words 
of  the  past.  The  extensive  examination  halls  at  Nanking,  the 
renowned  Yangtze-kiang  city,  could  accommodate  in  little 
Nx>th$.  such  as  shoA-n  in  the  above  picture,  as  many  as 
3<^r>,ooo  contestants  in  the  examination  for  national  ofTice, 
which  took  place  every  three  years 

until  the  mysterious  death  cf  both  hei^elf  and 
the  Empercr  took  place  about  ten  years  later. 

With  this  usurpation  by  the  Dowager,  all  the 
old  reactionaries  returned  with  increased  authority 
to  retard  the  progress  of  China,  and  within  two 
years  such  a  condition  had  developed  that  the 
lives  of  foreigners  were  menaced  in  almost  every 
province  of  the  country.  The  plan  of  the 
Emperor  and  Kang  Yu-wei,  the  reformer  who 
advised  him,  was  to  save  China  by  making  her 
modem;  that  of  the  Empress  Dowager  was  to 
save  the  country  by  ridding  it  of  foreigners;  and 
the  aggressions  which  they  saw  coming  from 
every  direction  upon  them  fired  them  with 
determination. 


Hostility  to  Christianity  had  taken,  for  scores 
of  years,  a  diabolical  form.  The  common  report 
was  circulated,  even  by  printed  posters  at  one 
time,  that  missionaries  kidnapped  children,  vivi- 
sected them,  and  used  their  hearts  and  eyes  for 
medical  purposes.  Adding  their  hostility  to  a 
revival  of  this  venomous  attitude,  came  the  Boxer 
sect,  offering  to  a  stupid  Empress  a  superstitious 
pledge  that  they  were  invulnerable  to  the  weapons 
of  the  "foreign  devils."  Believing  the  Boxers' 
statements,  attacks  were  {permitted  to  develop 
against  missions  in  various  places  in  North  and 
Central  China,  and  subsequently,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  national  army,  the  Boxers  were  al- 
lowed to  attack  the  legations  established  in 
Peking. 

An  army  of  allies,  including  American,  British, 
French,  Russian,  German,  and  Japanese  troops. 


A  CHINESE  JUNK  ON  THE  YANGTZE  RIVER 

China's  famous  Yangtze-kiang,  a  river  navigable  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  for  ocean-going  steamships,  is  still  crowded 
with  junks  or  native  sailing  vessels,  upon  the  bows  of  which 
two  huge  eyes  are  almost  invariably  painted.  An  evidence 
of  the  pacifism  of  the  Chinese  is  recorded  in  history  in  con- 
nection with  these  junks.  About  the  time  of  our  Civil  War 
1.400  of  them,  escorted  by  scores  of  war  junks,  were  about  to 
leave  the  Yangtze  and  sail  toward  Peking  bearing  tribute  to 
the  Emperor,  when  a  single  British  gunboat  gave  the  entire 
fleet  orders  to  remain  at  anchor  till  the  Emperor  complied  with 
a  demand  of  the  British  Government.  The  demand  was 
promptly  met.  China  has  no  navy,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  small  and  antiquated  gunboats,  and  only  a  small  merchant 
marine  that  plies  the  China  coast,  the  ships  being  generally 
commanded  by  European  or  American  captains  CjOOglc 
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CHINESE  WOMEN   AND  INKANTS  OUTSIDE   A  SHANGHAI  MUNICIPAL 

VACCINATION  DEPOT 

Shanghai  and  Canton,  the  two  great  trading  ports  of  China,  are  naturally  the  most 
modem  cities  of  the  countr>'.  Because  of  their  long  association  with  foreigners,  the  people 
of  these  cities  have  come  to  fear  the  power  and  respect  the  ability  of  the  white  man  whom 
they  characterized,  less  than  a  score  of  years  ago,  as  "barbarians."  The  fame  of  foreign 
medicine  is  spreading  rapidly  over  China;  and  dutiful  children  will  carr>'  parents  or  grand- 
parents for  days  on  their  backs  or  roll  them  in  wheelbarrows  to  a  town  where  a  missionary 
doctor  resides.  In  ihc  above  picture  this  order  of  filial  piety  is  reversed,  the  mothers  wait- 
ing in  line  to  have  their  children  protected  by  vaccination  from  the  smallpox  scourge  that 
is  perpetual  in  China 


forces  of  the  Government 
sent  against  him  except  for 
the  fact  that  the  generals 
commanding  the  government 
forces  thought  the  rebel  idea 
was  a  gcx)d  one,  namely  to  get 
rid  of  the  boy  Emperor  and 
his  weakling  father.  Accord- 
ingly, they  advised  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Regent  to  ab- 
dicate, which  they  did,  on 
being  guaranteed  a  go<xi  pen- 
sion and  retention  of  their 
titles.  The  generals  were 
then  ready  to  fight  the  re- 
publican rebels  and  they  have 
been  doing  so  practically  ever 
since. 

A  prominent  leader  of  the 
eld  sch(X)l,  neither  modem 
nor  reactionary.  Yuan  Shih- 
kai,  became  nominally  Presi- 
dent, having  the  support  of 
the  Northern  generals  and 
army.  To  his  side  the  origi- 
nal commander  of  the  rebels, 
Li  Vuan-llung,  went  over, 
not  wishing  to  divide  the 
countr)'  with  rebellion  after 
the  Manchus  had  abdicated 
and  a  Chinese  government 
was  established.  This  left 
the  Southern  rebel  leaders 
with  inadequate  forces  even 
to  fight  an  incompetent  and 
mercenary  Northern  ami>. 

Still  a  substantial  body  of 
opinion  prevailed  against  an\' 


marched  to  Peking  to  relieve  the  legations,  and 
succeeded  in  arriving  there  in  time  to  save  them — 
which  is  telling  evidence  of  the  military  inca- 
pacity of  the  Chinese,  that  a  forceof  a  few  hundred 
Europeans  in  these  legations  could  hold  out  suc- 
cessfully for  six  weeks  against  scores  of  thousands 
of  sf)ldiers. 

The  lesson  of  defeat  that  Japan  had  given 
China  had  had  no  effect  upon  her,  and  that  which 
the  Allies  gave  her  in  kkx)  was  slow  in  bearing 
fruit.  The  Manchu  0)urt,  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
monetary  indemnities  imposed  by  the  various 
nations,  continued  to  cf)nduct  affairs  in  the  usual 
incompetent  way  till  suddenly,  in  October,  1910, 
a  mutiny  of  troops  br(;ke  out  at  W  uchang,  the 
important  Yangtze  city  opposite  Hankow. 

The  commander.  Li  Yuan-Hung  (who  subse- 
quently became  the  second  President  of  the 
Republic)  would  have  been  unable  to  defy  the 


of  the  leaders  assuming  indi- 
vidual control,  and  when  Yuan  Shih-kai  attempted 
to  make  himself  monarch  in  1915,  such  hostility 
was  shown  throughout  China  that  he  was  forced 
to  forego  his  programme;  and,  being  in  poor 
health,  the  humiliation  of  his  failure  hastened 
his  death. 

Li  Yuan-Hung,  who  had  been  made  Vice- 
President  in  an  attempt  to  placate  the  South, 
had,  nevertheless,  been  kept  as  prisoner  by 
Yuan  Shih-Kai  on  the  same  island  on  which  the 
Emperor  Kwanghsu  had  been  kept  by  the  Dowa- 
ger Empress,  and  at  times  he  himself  feared  his 
life  would  be  taken.  Now  he  became  President 
by  .succession  in  1916,  but  held  that  office  only  a 
year. 

Curiously,  it  was  President  Wilson's  summons  to 
the  neutral  countries  to  break  relations  with  Ger- 
many in  191 7  that  brought  Li  Yuan-Hung's  term 
of  olilce  abruptly  to  an  end  and  precipitated  anew^t 
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the  smouldering  rebellion  in 

China.  General  Li  had  al- 
ways believed  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  invincible  and  he 

opposed  bringing  China  into 

the  war.  though  a  number  of 

important  officials  had 

thought  from  the  beginning 

that  there  were  numerous 

advantages  to  be  derived. 

China,  they  argued,  would 

obtain  a  voice  in  the  peace 

settlements;  she  would  be 

able  to  stop  her  payments  of 

Boxer  and  other  indemnities 

to  Germany  and  Austria- 

Hungar>;  and  the  Allies 

would  permit  her  tempor- 
arily to  abate  the  payments 

to  them;  and  China  needed 

money  for  reorganization;' 

and.  above  all,  China  might 

obtain  the  diplomatic  assist- 
ance of  the  United  States  and 

the  Allies  in  opposing  Japan- 
ese aggression. 

The  invitation  of  Ameri- 
cans in  Peking  that  China 
comply  with  President  Wil- 
son's request  proved  to  be 
the  final  factor  necessary  to 
bring  about  the  rupture  be- 
tween Li  Vuan-Hung  and  the 
old  generals.  They  left  him  at 
Peking  and  went  into  confer- 
ence at  Tientsin,  when  one  of 
their  number  (a  former  brig- 
and who  became  so  powerful 
that  theGovernment  decided 
to  incorporate  his  forces  with  the  national  army) 
returned  alone  to  Peking  and  reestablished  the 
.Manchu  Emperor  in  office.  The  Emperor, 
peculiariy,  still  maintains  his  Court  and  his 
bxlyguard  in  Peking,  in  the  Palace  known  as  the 
Forbidden  City.  His  abdication  applies  only  to 
control  of  government  affairs,  and  he  is  to  retain 
his  title  for  life,  though  his  heir  is  not  to  inherit  it. 

But  the  restoration  was  short-lived.  The 
other  generals  immediately  gathered  about  Peking 
and  after  a  characteristic  Chinese  battle,  in 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  rounds  of  am- 
munition were  fired  and  only  a  few  score  of  people, 
mostly  civilians,  were  accidentally  shot,  negotia- 
tions took  place  and  the  outlaw  army  gave  up 
their  fight  for  the  Emperor  on  the  payment  of  a 
few  dollars  for  each  soldier. 

But  Li  Yuan-Hung  was  not  summoned  to  re- 
turn to  office.   The  generals  set  up  one  of  them- 


CANAL  LIFE  IN  CANTON 

Some  of  the  hundred  thousand  row-boat  homes  of  Canton  coolies,  who  are  bom.  live, 
and  die  on  the  small  houseboats  that  their  forefathers  have  owned,  in  some  cases,  for 
generations  before  them  I  hese  housebtMts  are  little  shoj>$.  workmen's  dwcllrngs,  fisher- 
men's boats,  and  the  huts  of  professional  beggars,  who  are  occasionally  li'|>ers  Babies 
and  young  children  are  generally  chained  or  tied  to  the  boats,  so  that  their  mothers  may 
work  without  danger  of  losing  them.  Frequently  bars  of  light  wood  are  tied  permanently 
to  their  backs  so  that  if  ihey  fall  overboard  they  will  float.  The  picture  shows  the  canal 
that  divides  Shameen,  the  island  reserved  for  the  foreign  settlement,  from  the  Chinese 
city  of  Canton.  The  native  boats  arc  not  permitted  to  moor  beside  the  quay  of  the 
Foreign  Concession,  because  of  the  annoyance  and  dangers  that  would  result  from  the 
entrance  of  crowds  of  Chinese  into  the  wealthy  foreign  quarter 


selves  as  acting  president,  and  recently  (1918) 
by  a  manipulated  election,  chose  Hsu-Shih-Chang, 
an  old  Manchu  official  and  former  guardian  of  the 
Manchu  Emperor,  as  President.  Two  pariia- 
ments  exist:  one  in  Peking,  controlled  by  the 
generals,  and  one  in  Canton,  representing  the 
Southern  party.  In  China — accustomed  to  auto- 
cratic government,  poverty-stricken  to  a  harrow- 
ing degree,  and  illiterate  to  the  extent  of  over  90 
per  cent,  of  the  population — a  representative 
form  of  government  is,  to  say  the  least,  difficult 
to  establish. 

Although  American  missionaries  had  been  in 
China  for  nearly  twenty  years  and  American 
trading  vessels  and  even  men-of-war  had  been 
visiting  some  cf  the  ports  for  an  even  longer 
period,  it  was  not  till  1843,  after  the  British  had 
imposed  their  first  treaty  upon  the  Chinese,  that 
we  obtained  one  regulating  American  trade  and) 
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A  TYPICAL  POSTMAN  OF  NORTH  CHINA 

Several  departments  of  the  Chinese  Government  are  under 
the  control  of  foreigners,  and  wherever  this  is  the  case  the 
administration  is  remarkably  good.  In  spite  of  rebellion 
following  rebellion  in  unbroken  succession  since  1910,  the 
Chinese  postal  service  remains  the  most  prompt  and  efficient 
of  the  several  postal  services  thai  are  operated  in  China.  Of 
course,  the  Chinese  is  the  most  extensive  service,  covering  every 
important  city  and  town  in  the  eighteen  provinces  and  many 
of  those  of  China's  dependencies.  It  was  handed  over  to 
the  control  of  a  French  supervisor  in  the  employ  of  the 
Chinese  Government  largely  because  Britain,  Russia,  Japan, 
France — and,  in  the  port  of  Shanghai,  even  the  United  States 
— had  established  their  own  postal  services  owing  to  the 
former  unreliability  of  the  Chinese  service.  Under  the  French 
Director  General  a  civil  service  of  Chinese  employees  has  been 
created  and  remarkable  efficiency  has  developed.  I  he  two 
chief  sources  of  China's  revenue,  the  Salt  Tax  and  the  Maritime 
Customs,  are  under  British  supervision,  and  now  yield  actually 
several  times  the  annual  returns  the  Chinese  administration 
used  to  obtain 

commerce  with  them.  Our  merchants  had  long 
been  selHng  opium  to  them,  as  the  British  had 
been  doing,  and  did  not  cease  the  traffic  subse- 
quently; but  the  treaty  provided,  contrary  to  the 
British  treaty,  for  its  cessation. 

Our  merchants,  missionaries,  and  Government 
have  always  played  the  part  of  friends  of  China, 
often  taking  her  part  diplomatically  against 
other  countries.  We  competed  with  the  British 
in  trade,  and  our  warships  even  fought  with 
theirs  in  the  harbor  of  Canton  in  181 4.  Conse- 
quently the  Chinese  have  often  been  willing  to 
make  special  concessions  to  us;  and  we  succeeded, 
in  1858,  about  the  same  time  as  Russia,  France, 
and  Britain,  in  making  a  treaty  permitting  us  to 
send  a  diplomatic  representative  to  Peking  and 
amplifying  our  privileges  of  trade,  travel,  and 
religious  teaching.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
many  years  later  that  the  Chinese  saw  fit  to 
seek  diplomatic  representation  at  Washington. 

The  Chinese  saw  an  opportunity  to  make 


capital  of  the  critical  attitude  Americans  were 
taking  of  other  nations,  and  in  1867,  when  Anson 
Burlingame,  our  first  minister  to  the  Manchu 
Court,  was  about  to  retire,  the  Peking  Govern- 
ment engaged  him  to  proceed  on  a  tour  of  the 
great  capitals  as  a  special  ambassador  in  their 
behalf.  His  sudden  death  in  Petrograd  pre- 
vented the  consummation  of  h  s  itinerary,  and  his 
only  success  was  in  Washington,  his  own  capital, 
where  he  negotiated  a  notable  treaty  with  General 
Grant's  Government,  bestowing  full  privileges  of 
immigration  on  the  people  of  either  countr>'. 
Both  Secretary  Hayes  and  President  Grant  took 
occasion  highly  to  praise  the  ability,  character, 
and  general  worthiness  of  the  Chinese,  who  had 
already  begun  coming  to  this  country  by  the 
tens  of  thousands,  drawn  hither  as  mining  laborers 
for  the  Western  states  and  to  work  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  trans-continental  railways— 
which  could  not  have  been  built  for  years  without 


WHEELBARROW  TRANSIT  IN  SHANGHAI 

The  foreign  "settlement"  in  Shanghai,  the  great  Yangtre- 
kiang  Treaty  Port,  is  traversed  in  several  directions  by  tram- 
cars,  though  the  Chinese  city  adjoining  it  is  still  free  of  cor 
tracks  and  electric  wires.  Car  fares  have  to  be  very  tow  be- 
cause of  the  poverty  of  the  people;  but  the  two-cent  rate  is  not 
low  enough  to  compete  successfully  with  the  stalwart  native 
coolie  and  his  wheelbarrow,  which,  being  well  balanced  on  a 
high  wheel,  will  permit  him  to  carry  from  two  to  six  people  at 
half  the  street  car  fare  per  person.  If  the  coolie  earns  }o  cents 
a  day  by  conveying  thirty  persons  a  mile  each,  or  half  that 
number  two  miles  each,  he  has  made  a  good  day's  wages, 
besides  paying  for  the  wear  and  tear  which  his  vehicle  has 
suffered  )OQle 
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them  or  some  other  such  labor.  But  twelve 
years  later  the  American  Senate  abrogated 
Clauses  V  and  VI  (pertaining  to  immigration) 
of  the  Burlingame  Treaty  in  spite  of  the  Chinese 
Government's  protests. 

The  reasons  for  excluding  the  Chinese  are 
commonly  known  Nevertheless,  as  Arthur  H. 
Smith,  a  famous  American  missionary,  puts  it, 
had  it  been  China  that  was  guilty  of  such  dis- 
regard of  international  obligations,  she  would 
have  been  required  to  keep  her  treaty  at  the 
cannon's  mouth.  This  instance  is  also  another 
evidence  of  the  Chinese  lack  of  patriotism. 
Chinese  neither  can  nor  will  undertake  a  foreign 
war  because  of  injury  to  other  Chinese. 

The  same  missionary,  commenting  on  the 
treatment  the  Chinese  have  received  in  mining 
and  railway  camps  in  the  West  and  in  our  cities, 
says:  "There  is  no  particular  in  which  the  worst 
Boxer  atrocities  were  not  equalled  or  exceeded 
by  what  has  been  perpetrated  in  many  cities 
and  settlements  in  Christian  America.  Great 
military  expeditions  and  heavy  indemnities 
avenged  the  former.  Almost  all  the  latter  were 
entirely  unpunished." 


THE  GATES  OF  CANTON's  FOREIGN  SETTLEMENT 

■^Tten  foreigners  fir^t  befpn  to  trade  at  this  first  Open  Port, 
Canton,  they  were  segregated  in  a  quarter  assigned  to  them 
because  they  were  regarded  and  characterized  as  inferior 
"barbarians."  The  foreign  quarters  of  Treaty  Ports  are  now 
the  models  of  sanitation,  law,  and  order,  into  which  the  Chinese 
flee  for  protection  from  disease  and  rebellion  in  their  own 
adjacent  sections  of  the  ports.  The  borders  of  the  Foreign 
Ccncessions  are  guarded  by  Chinese  police  in  the  employ  of 
the  foreigners,  and  when  trouble  arises,  by  foreign  troops  and 
volunteer  militia  brigades.  The  crowded  city  of  Canton  is 
cut  off  from  the  beautiful  gardened  and  parked  Foreign  Con- 
cession by  a  canal  over  which  bridges  unite  the  Chinese  city 
with  the  little  island  of  Shameen.  the  Concession.  The  police 
guard  the  iron  gates  upon  the  bridges  and  permit  the  passage 
only  of  foreigners  and  those  Chinese  who  satisfy  them  that 
they  have  authorized  business  to  transact  with  the  foreigners. 
Otherwise  the  foreign  quarter  of  this  or  any  other  port  would 
be  infested  with  Chinese  peddlers  and  beggars,  many  of  them 
dangerously  diseased 


F.VMINE  SUFFERERS  AWAITING  MISSION  HELP 
Although  the  average  mother  in  China  will  bear  from  ten 
to  twenty  children,  and  a  wealthy  man  of  fifty,  because  of  the 
pnciice  of  polygamy,  may  be  the  father  and  grandfather  of 
5e\eral  scores  of  descendants,  the  population  of  China  is  not 
helieved  to  ha%'e  increased  in  the  past  century,  remaining  now 
between  )oo.ooo,ooo  and  400,000,000.  No  census  has  ever 
been  taken.  As  a  result  of  the  destruction  of  the  forests  and 
the  failure  of  the  Government  to  confine  the  waterways,  floods 
and  droughts  are  of  annual  recurrence.  Famines  result,  and 
pncticilly  the  only  relief  is  that  from  America  and  Britain 
which  comes  in  the  way  of  Red  Cross  or  other  charitable  gifts, 
which  are  distributed  by  the  missionaries.  Rebellion  in  one 
or  more  of  the  eighteen  provinces  is  likewise  unrelenting,  tak- 
ing on  tens  of  thousands  of  lives 


A  bill  cf  indemnities  was  presented  by  all  of 
the  Allied  Powers,  including  the  United  States, 
after  their  defeat  of  the  Chinese  forces  in  1900; 
but  some  years  later  the  American  Government 
refunded  to  China  all  that  portion  of  the  Boxer 
Indemnity  that  was  rot  paid  to  Americans  who 
had  suffered  from  attacks.  It  was  sujzgcsted 
to  the  Chinese  Government,  which  agreed,  that 
the  money  returned  should  be  used  in  modem 
education;  and  a  preparatory  school  was  estab- 
lished, employing  many  American  teachers, 
in  the  country  a  few  miles  beyond  the  walls  of 
Peking.  From  this  school — Tsinghua,  by  name 
— the  most  promising  students  cf  the  nation(^QQ<^[ 
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A  TIENTSIN  FIRE  BRIGADE  AND  THEIR  ENGINE  [ 
The  very  narrow  streets  of  a  Chinese  city,  which  are  sometimes  mere  alleys  not  ten  feet  wide,  make  it  impossible  toojt  i 
the  heavy  and  large  fire  engines  operated  in  this  country.  Horses  arc  not  largely  used  as  draft  animals,  coolie  hire  being  chejpw. 
The  value  of  a  man  is  less  than  that  of  a  pony  in  China.  For  these  and  other  reasons  the  fire  engine,  even  in  ihe  Treaty  Pons, 
is  an  insignificant  apparatus.  In  the  interior  cities,  even  in  Peking,  the  capital,  hand  pumps  supplement  the  bucket  system. 
A  fire  brings  out  a  wonderful  and  picturesque  motley  of  people  in  a  city  like  Peking,  where  the  separate  fire  companies  cirry 
banners  and  huge  papi-r  lanterns  covered  with  descriptive  colored  letters  romantically  indicating  the  virtues  and  powers  <jl  the 
heroic  company.  Superstition  is  slowly  passing,  the  elimination  being  definitely  noticeable  in  the  fact  that  gongs  and  other  oos)' 
instruments  are  not  now  generally  used  to  scare  olf  the  fire  devil 


chosen  by  competitive  examination,  are  sent 
annually  to  the  United  States  and  distributed 
among  our  universities  for  courses  of  four  or 
more  years. 

On  these  young  men  the  hope  of  China  seems 
to  depend,  though  it  is  said  that  their  long  years 
of  training  first  in  American  missionary  schools, 
then  at  Tsinghua,  and  finally  in  the  United  States, 
largely  removes  them  from  s>Tnpathy  and  under- 
standing of  their  own  people,  which  is  necessary 
for  efficient  administrators. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States,  since  the 
"battle  for  concessions"  in  the  'nineties,  has 
been  to  maintain  the  Open  Door  for  free  and 
equal  privileges  of  trade  for  all  foreign  nations 
in  China.  On  this  subject  our  Government  has 
exchanged  many  diplomatic  notes  with  other 
countries,  and  lod^'ed  many  protests,  but  we  have 
frequently  let  it  be  known  that  our  remonstrances 
will  not  be  backed  b>'  the  emplo>Tnent  of  force. 

Our  Root-Takahira  and  Lansing-lshii  agree- 
ments with  Japan  declare  it  to  be  the  intention  of 
both  governments  to  observe  and  respect  the 
indjpcndence  and  integrity  of  China;  but  they 
are  not  binding  treaties,  not  having  been  ratified 
by  the  United  States  Senate. 


America  practically  controls  the  sale  of  oil 
in  China  through  the  Standard  Oil  Company; 
but  our  other  business  interests  are  small  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  Great  Britain  or  Japan. 
Most  of  our  trade  with  China  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  Japanese  and  British  steamships. 

This  was  not  alwa>  s  the  case.  Half  a  century 
ago  American  clippers  outsailed  all  others,  sonic- 
times  gaining  in  a  single  voyage  an  excess  profit 
of  540,000  by  obtaining  a  two-cent  ro>alty  pei 
pound  for  arriving  first  with  a  cargo  of  new  tea. 
In  1848,  our  trade  with  China  stood  second  to  iht 
British;  and  fifty  years  ago  the  American  fla^ 
floated  everywhere  along  the  China  coast  and 
up  the  Yangtze-kiang  River.  At  Hankow  tbt 
old  residences  that  line  the  Bund,  as  the  watei 
front  is  called,  resemble  the  old  plantation  heme 
along  the  .Mississippi  in  Louisiana,  an  evident 
of  the  migration  of  American  river  captain? 
To-day  our  gunboats  on  the  Yangtze  ply  tha 
river  and  its  tributaries  and  connecting  lake 
for  the  protection  primarily  of  missionaries 
and  they  encounter  their  o\mi  flag  only  on  th 
Standard  Oil  Company's  launches  or  i>erhap 
once  a  month  on  a  Robert  Dollar  Company' 
steamer. 

Digitize.    _ 
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IT  WAS  some  time  before  the  story  of  the 
Armenian  atrocities  reached  the  American 
Embassy  in  all  its  horrible  details.  In 
January  and  February  fragmentary  reports 
began  to  filter  in,  but  the  tendency  was  at 
fiist  to  r^ard  them  as  mere  manifestations  of  the 
disorders  that  had  prevailed  in  the  Armenian 
provinces  for  many  years.  When  the  reports 
came  from  Urumiah,  both  Envcr  and  i  aiaat  dis- 
missed them  as  wild  exaggerations,  and  when  for 
the  first  time  wc  heard  of  the  disturbances  at 
Van,  these  Turkish  otTicials  declared  that  they 
were  nothing  more  than  a  mob  uprising  which 
they  would  soon  have  under  control.  I  now  see, 
'«vhat  was  not  apparent  in  those  earl\  months, 
that  the  I  urkish  Government  was  determined 
to  keep  the  news,  as  long  as  possible,  from  the 
outside  world.  It  was  clearly  the  intention  that 
Furope  and  America  sfK>uld  hear  of  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  Armenian  race  only  after  that  annihila- 
tion had  been  acoompltshed.  As  the  country 
which  the  Turks  particularly  wished  to  keep  in 
ignorance  was  the  United  States,  they  resorted 
to  the  most  shameless  prevarications  when  dis- 


cussing the  situation  with  myself  and  with  my 
staff. 

In  early  April  the  authorities  arrested  about 
two  hundred  Armenians  in  Constantinople 
and  sent  them  into  the  interior.  Many  of  those 
who  were  then  deported  were  educational  and 

social  leaders  and  men  who  were  pronnnent  in 
industry'  and  in  finance.  I  knew  many  of  these 
men  and,  therefore,  felt  a  personal  interest  in 
their  misfortunes.   But  when  I  spoke  to  Talaat 

about  tlieir  expulsion,  he  replied  that  tJic  Guvem- 
nient  was  actinu  in  self-defense.  The  Amienians 
at  V  an.  \\c  said,  had  already  ^hown  their  abilities 
as  revolutionists;  he  knew  that  these  leaders  in 
Constantinople  were  corresponding  with  the 
Russians  and  he  had  every  reason  to  fear  that  they 
would  start  an  insurrection  against  the  Central 
Government.  The  safest  plan,  therefore,  was  to  ' 
send  them  to  Angora  and  other  interior  towns. 
Talaat  denied  that  this  was  part  of  any  general 
concerted  scheme  to  rid  the  city  of  its  Armenian 
population,  and  insisted  that  the  Armenian  masses 
in  Constantinople  would  not  be  disturbed. 
But  soon  the  accounts  from  the  interior  became 
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more  specific  and  more  disquieting.    The  with- 
drawal of  the  Allied  tleet  from  the  Dardanelles 
produced  a  distinct  dumge  in  the  atmospliere. 
Until  then  there  were  numerous  indications 
that  al!  was  not  goinp  well  in  the  Armenian  prov- 
inces; when  it  at  last  became-  definitely  estab- 
lished, however,  that  the  traditional  frieqds  of 
Armenia,  Great  Britain,  France, and  Russia, could 
do  nothing  to  help  that  suffering  people,  the  mask 
began  to  disappear.    In  April,  1  was  suddenly 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  using  the  cipher  for 
communicating  with  American  consuls.  The 
most  rigorous  censorship  also  was  applied  to 
letters.   Such  measures  could  mean  only  that 
things  were  happening  in  Asia  Minor  which  the 
authorities  were  determined  to  conceal.  But 
they  did  not  succeed.    Though  all  sorts  of  im- 
pediments were  placed  to  traveling,  certain 
Americans,  chiefly  missionaries,  succeeded  in 
getting  through.    For  hours  they  would  sit  in 
my  office  and,  with  tears  streaming  down  their 
faces,  they  would  tell  me  of  the  horrors  through 
which  they  had  passed.   Many  of  these,  both 
men  and  v/omen,  were  almost  broken  in  health 
from  the  scenes  which  they  had  witnessed.  In 
many  cases  they  brought  me  letters  from  Ameri- 
can consuls,  confirming  the  most  dreadful  of 
their  narrations  and  adding  many  unprintable 
details.   The  general  purport  of  all  these  first- 
hand reports  was  that  the  utter  depravity  and 
fiendishness  of  tV»e  Turkish  nature,  alread\  suflfi- 
ciently  celebrated  through  the  centuries,  had  now 
surpassed  themselves.  There  was  only  one  hope  of 
saving  neariy  2.000,000  people  from  massacre, 
starvation,  and  even  worse,  I  was  told— that  was 
the  moral  power  of  the  United  States.  These 
spokesmen  of  a  condemned  nation  declared  that, 
onle^  the  American  Ambassador  could  persuade 
the  Turk  to  stay  his  destroying  arm,  the  whole 
Armenian  nation  would  disappear.    It  was  not 
only  American  and  Canadian  missionaries  who 
made  this  personal  appeal.  -Several  of  their 
German  associates  begged  me  to  intercede.  These 
men  and  vr.  n-.cn  c  nftrmed  all  the  worst  things 
which  I  Jiad  heard,  and  they  were  unsparing  in 
denouncing  their  own  fatherland.  They  did  not 
conceal  the  humiliation -which  they  felt  as  Ger- 
mans in  the  fact  that  their  own  nation  was  allied 
with  a  pojple  that  could  perpetrate  such  infamies, 
but  they  understood  German  policy  well  enough 
to  know  that  Germany  would  not  intercede. 
There  was  no  use  in  expecting  aid  from  the  Kaiser, 
iJiey  said— America  must  stop  the  massacres* 
or  they  would  go  on. 

Technically,  of  course,  I  had  no  right  to  inter- 
fere. According  to  the  cold-blooded  legalities 
of  the  situation,  the  treatment  of  Turidsh  sub* 
jects  by  the  Turkish  Government  was  purdy  « 


domestic  affair;  unless  it  (Jlrectly  affected  Ameri- 
can lives  and  American  mterests,  it  was  outside 
the  com^m  of  the  American  Government.  \V'hen 
1  first  approached  Talaat  on  the  subject,  he  called 
my  attention  to  this  fact  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
1  his  interview  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  which 
I  had  had  up  to  that  time.  Two  missionaries 
had  just  calt^  upon  me,  giving  the  full  details  of 
the  frightful  happenings  at  Konia.  After  listen- 
ing to  their  stories,  I  could  not  restrain  myself, 
and  went  immediately  to  the  Sublime  Porte. 
I  saw  at  once  that  Talaat  was  in  one  of  his  most 
ferocious  states  of  mind.  For  months  he  had 
been  attempting  to  secure  the  release  of  two 
of  his  closest  friends,  Ayoub  Sabri  and  Zlnnoun. 
who  were  held  as  prisoners  by  the  English  at 
Malta.  His  failure  in  this  matter  was  a  constant 
grievance  and  irritation;  he  was  always  talking 
about  it,  always  matdng  new  suggestions  for 
getting  his  friend^,  back  to  Turkey,  and  always 
appealing  to  me  for  help.  S<i  furious  did  the 
Turkish  Boss  become  when  thinking  about  his 
absent  friends  that  we  usually  referred  to  these 
manifestations  as  Talaat  in  his  "Ayoub  Sabri 
moods."  This  particular  morning  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  was  in  one  of  his  worst  "Ayoub  Sabri 
moods."  Once  more  he  had  been  working  for 
the  release  of  the  exiles  and  once  more  he  had 
failed.  As  usual,  he  attempted  to  prcscr\e 
outer  calm  and  oourte^  to  me,  but  his  short, 
snappy  phrases,  his  bull-dog  rigidity,  and  his 
wrists,  planted  on  the  table,  showed  that  it 
was  an  unfavorable  moment  to  stir  him  to  any 
sense  of  pity  or  remorse.  I  first  spoke  to  Um 
about  a  Omadtan  missionary.  Dr.  McNaughton. 
who  was  receiving  harsh  treatment  in  ^ia 
Minor. 

"The  man  is  an  English  agait/'  he  replied, 

"  and  we  have  the  evidence  for  it." 

"Let  me  see  it,"  I  asked. 

"We'll  do  nothing  for  any  Englishman  or  any 
Canadian,*'  he  replied,  "until  they  rdease  Ayoub 
and  Zinnoun." 

"  But  you  promised  to  treat  English  in  the 
employ  of  Americans  as  Americans,"  1  replied. 

"That  may  be/*  rejomed  the  Minister,  "but  a 
promise  is  not  made  to  be  kept  forever.  I  with- 
draw that  promise  now.  There  is  a  time  limit 
on  a  promise." 

"  But  if  a  promise  Is  not  binding,  what  is?"  I 
asked. 

"A  guarantee,"  Talaat  answered  quickly. 

This  fine  Turkish  distinction  had  a  cenain 
metaphysical  interest,  but  1  had  more  practical 
matters  to  discuss  at  that  time.  So  1  began  to 
talk  about  the  Armenians  at  Konia.  1  had  hardly 
Started  when  Talaat's  attitude  became  even  more 
beUigeient.  His  eyes  lighted  up»  he  biou^t  his 
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jaws  together,  leaned  over  toward  me,  and 
snapped  out: 

"Are  ibey  Americans?" 

The  implications  of  this  question  were  harcily 
diplomatic;  it  was  merely  a  way  oi  telling  me 
that  the  matter  was  none  of  my  business.  In  a 
moment  Talaat  said  this  in  so  many  words. 

"Tl\p  Armenian?  are  not  to  be  trusted,"  he 
said,  "besides,  whai  we  do  with  them  does  not 
concern  the  United  States." 

1  replied  that  I  regarded  myself  as  the  friend 
of  the  Armenians  and  was  shocked  at  the  way 
that  they  were  being  treated.  But  he  shook  his 
bead  and  refused  to  discuss  the  matter.  I  saw 
lh:it  nnthini:  could  be  iraincd  by  forcing  the  issue 
ai  that  tmie.  I  spoke  in  behalf  of  another  British 
subject  who  was  not  being  treated  properly. 

"He's  English,  isn't  he?"  answered  Talaat. 
"Then  1  shall  do  as  1  like  with  him!" 

"Eat  him,  if  you  wishl"  i  replied. 

"No,''  said  Talaat,  "he  would  go  against  my 
(figestion." 

TURKEY  DOES  MOT  ''CIVB  A  RAP"  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

He  was  altx^her  in  a  reckless  mood.  "Cdt 
str^e  England  I"  he  shouted — using  one  the 
few  German  phrases  that  he  knew.  "As  to  your 
Amienians,  we  don't  give  a  rap  for  the  future! 
We  live  only  in  the  present  1  As  to  the  English, 
1  wish  you  would  telegraph  Washington  that  we 
shall  hot  do  a  thing  for  them  until  they  let  out 
Ayoub  babn  and  Zinnoun!" 

Then  leaning  over,  he  struck  a  pose,  pressed 
hi.  hand  to  his  heart,  and  said,  in  Tnglish — I 
ihmk  this  must  have  been  almost  all  the  English 
he  knew: 

"Ayoub  Sabri— he— my^brudder!" 

Despite  this  1  made  another  plea  for  Dr. 

McNaughton. 

"He's  not  American,"  said  Talaat,  "he's  a 
Canadian." 

"It's  almn<^^t  the  same  thing,"  I  said. 

"Well,"  rephed  Talaat,  "if  I  let  him  go,  will 
vou  promise  that  the  United  States  will  annex 
Canada?" 

"  1  promise,"  said  I,  and  we  both  laughed  at 
this  little  joke. 

"Every  time  you  amt  here,"  Talaat  finally 
said,  "you always  steal  something  from  me.  All 
right,  you  can  have  your  McNaughton!" 

Certainly  this  interview  was  not  an  encouraging 
be^nnfaig  so  far  as  the  Amienians  were  con- 
cerned. But  Talaat  was  not  always  in  an 
"  Ayoub  Sabri  mood."  He  went  from  one  emo- 
tion to  another  as  lightly  as  a  child;  1  would  find 
him  fierce  and  unyielding  one  day,  and  up- 
roariously good-natured  and  accommodating  the 
next.  Prudence  indicated,  therefore,  that  1 


should  await  one  of  his  more  congenial  moments 
before  approaching  him  on  the  subject  that 

aroused  all  the  barbarity  in  his  nature.  Such 
an  opportunity  soon  presented  itself.  One  day, 
soon  after  the  interview  dironicled  above,  I 
called  on  Talaat  again.  The  first  thing  he  did 
was  to  open  his  desk  and  putt  out  a  handful  of 
}cllow  cablegrams. 

"Why  don't  >ou  give  this  money  to  us?"  he 
said,  with  a  grin. 

"What  money?"  I  asked. 

"Here  is  a  cablegram  for  you  from  America, 
sending  you  a  lot  of  money  for  the  Annenians. 
You  ought  not  to  use  it  that  way;  give  it  to  us 
Turks,  we  need  it  as  badly  as  they  do." 

"  1  have  not  received  any  such  cablegram,"  1 
replied. 

"Oh.  no,  but  you  will,"  he  answered.  "1 
always  get  all  your  cablegrams  first,  you  know". 
After  1  have  finished  reading  them  1  send  them 
around  to  you." 

This  statement  was  the  literal  troth.  Every 
morning  all  the  open  cablegrams  received  in 
Constantinople  were  forwarded  to  Talaat,  who 
read  them,  before  consenting  to  their  being  for- 
WMPded  to  their  destinations.  Even  the  cable- 
gram"; of  the  ambassadors  were  apparently  not 
exempt,  thought  of  course,  the  cipher^  messages 
were  not  interfered  with.  Ordinarily  1  might 
have  protested  against  this  infringement  of  my 
rights,  but  Talaat's engaging  frankness  in  pilfering 
my  correspondence  and  in  even  waving  my  own 
cablegrams  in  my  face  gave  me  an  excellent 
opening  to  introduce  the  forlndden  subject. 

TALAAT  THE  ARMENIAN'S  WORST  ENEMY 

But  on  this  occasion,  as  on  many  others,  Talaat 

was  evasive  and  non-committal  and  showed  much 
hostility  to  the  interest  which  the  American 
people  were  manifesting  in  the  Armenians.  He 
explained  his  policy  on  the  ground  that  the 
Armenians  were  in  constant  correspondence  with 
the  Russians.  Ihe  definite  conviction  which 
these  conversations  left  upon  my  mind  was  that 
Talaat  was  the  most  implacable  enemy  of  this 
persecuted  race.  "  He  gave  me  the  impression," 
such  is  the  entry  which  1  find  in  my  diary  on 
August  3rd.  "that  Talaat  is  the  one  who  desires 
to  crush  the  p>oor  Armenians."  He  told  me  that 
the  Union  and  Progress  Committee  had  carefully 
consider&l  the  matter  in  all  its  details  and  that 
the  policy  whfdi  was  being  pursued  was  that 
which  they  had  officially  adopted.  He  said 
that  I  must  not  get  the  idea  that  the  deportations 
had  been  decided  upon  hastily;  in  reality  they 
were  the  result  of  probnged  and  careful  delibef»- 
tion.   To  my  repeated  appeals  that  he  should 

show  mercy  to  these  people,  he  sometiines,.4^  , 
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sponded  seriously,  sometime  angrily,  and  some- 
times flippantly. 

"Some  day,"  he  once  said,  "I  w!l  come  and 
discuss  the  whole  Annenian  subject  with  you," 
and  then  he  added  in  a  tow  tone  hi  Turkish: 

"  But  that  day  will  never  c  ofne !" 

"Why  are  you  Sf>  interested  in  the  Armenians 
anyway?"  he  said,  on  another  occasion.  "You 
are  a  Jew;  these  people  are  Christians.  The 
Mohammedans  and  the  Jews  always  get  on  har- 
moniously. We  are  treating  the  Jews  here  all 
right,  ^^^lat  have  you  to  complain  of?  Why 
can't  you  let  us  do  with  these  Christians  as  we 
please?" 

I  had  alwa\s  remarked  that  the  Turks  look 
upon  practically  every  question  as  a  personal 
matter,  yet  this  point  of  view  rather  stunned  me. 
However,  it  was  a  complete  revelation  of  Turkish 
mentality;  the  fact  that,  above  all  considerations 
of  race  and  religion,  there  are  such  things  as 
humanity  and  civilization  never  for  a  moment 
enters  their  mind.  They  can  understand  a 
Christian  fighting  for  a  Christian  and  a  jew  fight- 
ing for  a  Jew,  but  such  abstractions  as  justice  and 
decency  form  no  part^of  their  conception  of  things. 

"You  don't  seem  to  realize,"  I  replied,  "that 
1  am  not  here  as  a  Jew  but  as  American  Ambassa- 
dor. My  country  coiitams  something  more  than 
97,000,000  Christians  and  somethif^s  less  than 
3,000,000  Jews.  So  at  least  in  my  ambassadorial 
capacity,  1  am  97  per  cent.  Christian.  But  after 
all  that  is  not  ^e  point.  I  do  not  appeal  to  you 
in  the  name  of  any  race  or  any  religion,  but  merely 
as  a  human  being.  You  have  told  me  many  times 
that  you  want  to  make  Turkey  a  part  of  the 
modem  progressive  workl.  The  way  you  are 
treating  the  Armenians  will  not  help  you  to  realize 
tJiat  ambition:  it  puts  you  in  the  class  of  back- 
ward, reactionary  peoples." 

"We  treat  the  Americans  all  right,  .too,'*  said 
Talaat.  "  1  don't  see  wh\  you  should  complain." 

'*  But  Americans  are  outraged  by  your  persecu- 
tions of  the  Armenians,"  1  replied.  "  You  must 
base  your  principles  on  humanitarianism,  not 
racial  discrimination,  or  the  United  States  will 
not  regard  you  as  a  friend  and  an  equal.  And 
you  should  understand  the  great  changes  that 
are  taking  place  among  Christians  all  over  the 
world.  They  are  forgetting  their  difTerences 
and  all  sects  are  coming  together  as  one.  You 
look  down  on  American  missionaries,  but  don't 
forget  that  it  is  the  best  element  in  America  that 
supports  their  work,  especially  their  educational 
institutions.  Americans  arc  not  mere  material- 
ists, always  chasing  money— they  arc  broadly 
humanitarian,  and  interested  in  the  spread  ( f 
justice  and  civilization  throughout  the  worid. 
After  this  war  is  over  you  will  face  a  new  situation. 


You  say  that,  if  victorious,  you  can  defy  the  worid. 
but  you  are  wrong.  You  will  have  to  meet  public 

opinion  everywhere,  especially  in  the  United 
States.  Our  people  will  never  forget  these  massa- 
cres. They  will  always  resent  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  Christians  in  Turkey.  They  will 
look  upon  it  as  nothing  but  wilful  murder  and 
will  seriously  condemn  all  the  men  who  are -respon- 
sible for  it.  You  will  not  be  able  to  protect 
yourself  under  your  political  status  and  say  that 
vou  acted  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  not 
as  i  aiaai.  \  ou  are  defying  all  ideas  of  justice  as 
we  understand  the  term  in  our  country." 

StranrTi'-  enough,  these  remarks  did  iK>t  offend 
Talaat,  but  they  did  not  shnke  his  determination. 
I  might  as  well  have  been  talking  to  a  stone  wall. 
From  my  abstractions  he  immediately  came  down 
to  something  definite. 

"These  people,"  he  said,  refused  to  disanm 
when  we  told  them  to.  They  opposed  us  at 
Van  and  at  Zdtan,  and  they  helped  the  Russians. 
There  is  only  one  way  in  which  we  can  d<  '"i  r  j 
ourselves  against  them  in  the  future,  and  that 
is  just  to  deport  them." 

"Suppose  a  few  Aimcnians  did  betray  you,**  I 
said.  "Is  that  a  reason  for  destroying  a  whole 
raceP  is  that  an  excuse  for  making  innocent 
women  and  children  suffer? 

"  Those  things  are  inevitable,"  he  replied. 

This  remark  to  me  was  not  quite  so  illumijiating 
as  one  which  Talaat  made  subsequently  to  a 
reporter  of  tin  BerUntr  TagMatt^  who  asked  him 
the  same  questk>n.  "  We  have  been  reproached," 
he  said,  according  to  this  interviewer,  "for  making 
no  distinction  between  the  innocent  Armenians 
and  the  guilty;  but  that  was  utterly  impossible, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  those  who  were  innocent 
to-day  might  be  guilty  to-morrow!" 

WHY  TALAAT  DISLIKED  THE  ARMENIANS 

One  rca'^on  why  Talaat  could  not  discuss  this 
matter  with  me  frcel\',  was  because  the  member 
of  the  embassy  stall  who  did  the  interpreting 
was  himself  an  Armenian.  In  the  early  part  of 
August,  therefore,  he  sent  a  per5v.  )nal  messenger  to 
me,asking  if  1  could  not  see  him  alone,  as  hew  ished 
to  go  over  the  whole  Armenian  situation.  1  his 
was  the  first  time  that  Talaat  had  admitted  that 
his  treatment  of  the  Armenians  wn-^  a  matter 
with  which  1  had  any  concern.  Ihe  mtcrview 
took  place  two  days  afterward.  It  so  happened 
that  since  the  last  time  I  had  visited  Talaat  I  had 
shaved  my  beard.  As  soon  as  I  came  in  the  huriy 
Minister  began  talking  in  his  customary  bantering 
fashion. 

"  You  have  become  a  young  man  agun/'  he 

said;  "you  are  so  v-oung  now  that  1  caiUIOt  gO  tO 
you  for  advice  any  more." 
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"I  have  shaved  my  beard,"  I  replied,  '  because 
it  had  become  very  gray— made  gray  by  your 
treatment  of  the  Armenians." 

After  this  exchange  of  comph'mcnts  wc  settled 
down  to  the  business  in  hand.  '  1  have  asked 
yau  to  come  to-day,"  began  Talaat.  "so  that  I 
can  explain  our  position  on  the  whole  Armenian 
subject.  We  base  our  objections  to  the  Armen- 
ians on  three  distinct  grounds.  In  the  lirsi  place, 
they  have  enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  Turks.  In  the  second  place.  the\'  are  deter- 
mined to  domineer  over  us  and  to  establish  a 
separate  state.  In  the  tjiird  place,  they  have 
openly  encouraged  our  enemies.  They  have 
assisted  the  Russians  in  the  Caucasus  and  our 
failure  there  is  largely  explained  by  their  actions. 
We  have»  therefore,  cmne  to  the  irrevocable  deci- 
sbn  that  we  shall  make  them  powerless  before 
this  war  is  ended." 

On  every  one  of  these  pouits  I  had  plenty  of 
argmnents  in  rebuttal.  Talaat's  first  objectbn 
was  meiely  an  admission  that  the  Armenians 
Were  more  industrious  and  more  able  than  the 
inick-witted  and  lazy  1  urks.  Massacre  as  a 
means  of  destroying  business  competitbn  was 
certainly  an  original  conception!  His  general 
charge  that  the  Armenians  were  "conspiring" 
against  Turkey  and  that  they  openly  sympatiuzed 
with  Turkeys  enemies  merky  meant,  when 
reduced  to  its  original  elements,  that  the  Armen- 
ians were  constant!'/  appealinji  to  the  European 
Powers  to  protect  lijcm  against  robbery,  murder, 
and  outrage.  The  Armenian  problem,  like  most 
race  problems,  was  the  result  of  centuries  of  ill- 
treatment  and  injustice.  There  could  be  only 
one  soIutk)n  for  it,  the  creation  of  an  orderly 
syttem  of  govemment,  in  which  all  citizens  were 
to  be  treated  upon  an  equality,  and  in  which  all 
oHenses  were  to  be  punished  as  the  acts  of  in- 
dividuals and  not  as  of  peoples.  I  argued  for  a 
lang  time  along  these  and  amilar  lines. 

"we  have  got  to  finish  with  them" 

"It  is  no  use  for  you  to  argue,"  Talaat  an- 
swered, "we  have  already  disposed  of  three  quar- 
ters of  the  Armenians;  there  are  none  at  all  left 
in  Bitlis,  Van,  and  Erzerum.  The  hatred  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  the  Armenians  is  now  so 
intense  that  we  have  got  to  finish  with  them. 
If  we  don't,  they  will  plan  their  revenge." 

"  If  you  are  not  influenced  by  humane  considera- 
tions," I  replied,  "think  of  the  material  loss. 
These  people  are  your  business  men.  The)-  con- 
trol many  of  your  indu  tries.  llie>'  are  very 
large  tax-payers.  What  would  beconie  of  you 
commercially  without  them?** 

"We  care  nothing!;  about  the  commercial  loss," 
replied  Talaat.   "We  have  figured  all  that  out 


and  we  know  that  it  will  not  exceed  five  million 
pounds.  We  don't  worry  about  that.   I  have 

asked  you  to  come  here  so  as  to  let  you  know  that 
our  Armenian  policy  is  absolutely  fixcil  and  that 
nothing  can  change  it.  We  will  not  have  tiie 
Armenians  anywhere  in  Anatolia.  They  can 
live  in  the  desert  but  nowhere  else." 

I  still  attempted  to  persuade  Talaat  that  the 
treatment  of  the  Armenians  was  destroying 
Turkey  in  the  e^es  of  the  world,  and  that  his 
country  would  never  be  able  to  recover  from  this 
infamy. 

"  You  are  making  a  terrible  mistake,*'  I  said, 
and  I  repeated  the  statement  three  times. 

"Yes,  we  may  make  mistakes,"  he  replied, 
"but" — and  he  firmly  closed  his  lips  and  shook 
his  head — "we  never  regret." 

I  had  many  talks  with  Talaat  on  the  Armenians, 
hut  I  never  succeeded  in  movinp  him  to  the  slight- 
est degree.  1  le  always  came  back  to  the  points 
which  he  had  made  in  this  interview.  He  was 
very  willing  to  grant  any  request  1  made  in  behalf 
of  the  Americans  or  even  of  the  French  and 
English,  but  I  could  obtain  no  general  concessions 
for  the  Armenians.  He  seemed  to  me  always 
to  have  the  deepest  personal  feeling  in  this 
matter,  and  his  antagonism  to  the  Armenians 
seemed  to  increase  as  their  sutlerings  increased. 
One  day.  discussing  a  particular  Armenian,  I 
ti^d  Talaat  that  he  was  mistaken  in  regarding 
this  man  as  an  enemy  of  the  Turks;  that  in  reality 
he  was  their  friend. 

"No  Armenian."  replied  Talaat,  "can  be  our 
friend  after  what  we  have  done  to  them." 

TAUAT  AFTER  THE  UFB  IMSURAMCB 

One  day  Talaat  made  what  was  perhaps  the 

most  astonishing  request  I  had  ever  heard.  The 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  the 
EquitaMe  Life  of  New  York  had  for  years  done 
considerable  .business  among  the  Armenians. 
The  extent  to  which  they  insured  their  lives  was 
merely  another  indication  of  their  thrifty  habits. 

"I  wish,"  Talaat  now  said,  "that  you  would 
get  the  American  life  insurance  companies  to 
send  us  a  complete  list  of  their  Armenian  policy 
holders.  They  are  practically  all  dead  now  and 
have  left  no  heirs  to  collect  the  money.  It, 
of  course,  all  escheats  to  the  state.  The  Govern- 
ment is  the  beneficiary  now.    W  ill  you  do  so?" 

This  was  almost  too  mucii,  and  1  lost  my 
temper. 

"  You  will  get  no  such  lists  from  m^"  I  saxi, 

and  got  up  and  left  him. 

One  other  episode  involving  the  Armenians 
Stirred  Talaat  to  one  of  his  most  ferocious  moods. 
In  the  latter  part  of  September,  Mrs.  .Morgenthau 
left  for  America.   The  sufferings  of  the  Armeniajis 
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had  greatly  preyed  upon  her  mind  and  she  really 
left  for  home  because  she  could  not  any  longer 
endure  to  live  in  such  a  country.  But  she  de- 
termined To  make  one  last  intercession  for  this 
poor  people  on  her  own  account.  Her  way 
home  took  her  through  Bulgaria,  and  she  had 
received  an  intimation  that  Queen  Eleonore  of 
that  coiintn,'  would  be  glad  to  receive  her.  Per- 
haps it  was  Mrs.  Morgenthau's  well-known  inter- 
est in  social  work  that  led  to  this  invitation.  The 
late  Queen  Eleonore  was  a  high-minded  woman, 
who  had  led  a  sad  and  lonely  existence,  and  who 
was  spending  most  of  her  time  attempting  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  Bulgaria. 
She  knew  all  about  social  work  in  American  cities, 
and  a  few  years  before  she  had  made  all  her 
plans  to  visit  the  United  States  in  order  to  study 
our  settlements  at  first  hand.  At  the  time  of  Mrs. 
Morgenthau's  visit  the  Queen  had  two  American 
nurses  from  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  of  New 
York,  instructing  a  group  of  Bulgarian  girls  in 
the  methods  of  the  A^nerican  Red  Cross. 

My  wife  was  mainly  interested  in  visiting  the 
Oneen  in  order  that,  as  one  woman  to  another, 
she  might  make  a  plea  for  the  Armenians.  At 
that  time  the  question  of  Bulgaria's  entrance 
into  the  war  had  reached  a  critical  stage,  and 
Turkey  was  prepared  to  make  concessions  to  gain 
her  as  an  ally.  It  was,  therefore,  a  propitious 
moment  to  make  such  an  appeal. 

MRS.  MORGENTHAU.AND  THE  QUEEN  OF  BULGARIA 

The  Queen  received  Airs.  Moi^enthau  infor- 
mally and  my  wife  spent  about  an  hour  telling 
her  all  about  the  Armenians.  Most  of  what  she 
said  was  entirely  new  to  the  Queen.  Little  had 
yet  appeared  in  the  European  press  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  Queen  Eleonore  was  precisely  the  kind 
of  woman  from  whom  the  truth  would  be  con- 
cealed as  long  as  possible.  Mrs.  Morgenthau 
gave  her  all  the  facts  about  the  treatment  of 
Armenian  women  and  children  and  asked  her  to 
intercede  in  their  behalf.  She  even  went  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  terrible  thing  if 
Bulgaria,  which  in  the  past  had  herself  suffered 
such  atrocities  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  should 
now  become  their  allies  in  war  Queen  Eleonore 
was  greatly  moved.  She  thanked  my  wife  for 
telling  her  these  truths  and  saki  that  she  would 
intercede  immediately  and  see  if  something 
could  not  be  done. 

Just  as  Mrs.  Mor^entiiau  was  getting  ready  to 
leave  she  saw  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  standing 
near  the  door.  The  Duke  was  in  Sofia  at  that 
time  attempting  to  arrange  for  Bulgaria's  partici- 
pation in  the  war.  I  he  Queen  introduced  him 
to  Mrs.  Morgenthau;  His  Highness  was  polite, 
but  bis  air  was  rather  ookl  and  injured.  His 


whole  manner,  particularly  the  stem  glances 
which  he  cast  on  Mrs.  Morgenthau,  showed  that 
he  had  heard  a  considerable  part  of  the  conversa- 
tion. As  he  was  exerting  all  his  efforts  to  bring 
Bulgaria  in  on  Germany's  side,  it  is  hot  surprising 
that  he  did  not  relish  the  plea  which  Mrs.  Morgen> 
thau  was  making  to  the  Queen  that  Bulgaria 
should  not  ally  herself  with  Turkey. 

Queen  Eleonore  immediately  interested  herself 
m  the  Armenian  cause,  and,  as  a  result,  the  Bul- 
garian Minister  to  Turkey  was  instructed  to 
protest  against  the  *  atrocities.  This  protest 
accomplished  nothing,  but  it  did  arouse  Talaat's 
momentary  wrath  against  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor. A  few  days  afterward,  when  routine  busi- 
ness called  me  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  I  found  him 
in  an  exceedingly  ugly  humor.  He  answered 
most  of  my  questions  savagely  and  in  mono- 
syllables, and  I  was  afterward  told  that  .Mrs. 
Morgenthau's  intercession  with  the  Queen  had 
put  him  into  this  mood.  In  a  few  days,  however, 
he  was  as  good-natured  as  ever,  for  Bulgaria  had 
taken  sides  with  Turkey. 

Talaat's  attitude  toward  the  Armenians  was 
summed  up  in  the  proud  boast  which  he  made  to 
his  friends:  "  I  have  accomplished  more  toward 
solving  the  Armenian  problem  in  three  months 
than  Abdul  Hamid  accomplished  in  thirty  years!" 

II 

All  this  time  I 'was  bringing  pressure  upon 
Enver  also.  The  Minister  of  War,  as  1  have 
already  indicated,  was  a  diffeicnt  type  roan 
from  Talaat.  He  concealed  his  leal  fedings 

much  more  successfully;  he  was  usually  suave, 
cold-blooded,  and  scrupulously  polite.  And  at 
first  he  was  by  no  means  so  cillous  as  Talaat  in 
discussing  the  Armenians.  He  dismissed  the 
early  stories  as  wild  exaggerations,  declared  that 
the  troubles  at  Van  were  merely  ordinary  warfare 
and  attempted  to  quiet  my  fears  that  the  whole- 
sale annihilation  of  the  Armenians  had  been 
decided  on.  Yet  all  the  time  that  Enver  was 
attempting  to  deceive  me,  he  was  making  open 
admissions  to  other  people— a  fact  of  which  I 
was  aware.  In  particular  he  made  no  attempt 
to  conceal  the  real  situ.ition  from  Dr.  Lepsius, 
a  representative  of  German  missionary  interests. 
Dr.  Lepsius  was  a  highnminded  Giristian  gentle- 
man. He  had  been  all  through  the  ArmeniiTi 
massacres  of  189^,  and  he  had  raised  considerable 
sums  of  money  to  build  orphanages  for  Armenian 
children  who  had  lost  their  parents  at  that 
time.  He  came  again  in  1915  to  investigate  the 
Armenian  situation  in  behalf  of  German  mission- 
ary interests.  He  asked  for  the  privilege  of 
inspecting  the  reports  of  American  oonsuls  and 
I  gianted  it.  These  documei|J;^,^j»g|^le^^^^, 
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by  other  information  which  Dr.  Lepsius  obtained, 
largdy  from  Gernian  missionaries  in  the  interior, 

left  no  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
Turics.  His  feelings  were  aroused  chiefly  against 
his  own  government.  He  expressed  to  me  the 
humiliation  which  he  fdt»  as  a  Geiman,  that  tiie 

Turks  should  deliberately  set  about  to  exter- 
minate their  Christian  subjects,  while  Germany, 
ostensibly  a  Christian  country,  was  making  no 
endeavors  to  prevent  it.  To  him  Enver  scarcely 

concealed  the  official  purpose.  Dr.  Lepsius  was 
simp!'/  staggered  b\'  his  frankness,  for  Fnver 
told  hun  in  so  many  words  thai  ihey  aL  last  had 
an  opportunity  to  rid  themsdvesof  the  Armenians 
and  that  they  proposed  to  use  it. 

By  this  time  Enver  had  become  more  frank 
with  me — the  circumstantial  reports  which  1 
possessed  made  it  useless  for  him  to  attempt  to 
conceal  the  true  situation  further — and  we  had 
many  long  and  animated  discussions  on  the  sub- 
ject One  of  these  I  recall  with  particular  vivid- 
ness. I  notified  Enver  that  I  intended  to  take 
up  the  matter  in  detail  and  he  laid  aside  enough 
tune  to  go  over  the  whole  situation. 

THE  ARMENIANS  WERE  "waRNEd" 

"The  Armenians  had  a  fair  'Aaming,"  Enver 
began,  "of  what  would  happen  to  them  in  case 
they  jomed  cor  enemies.  Three  months  ago  I 
sent  for  the  Armenian  Patriarch  and  1  told  him 
that  if  the  Armenians  attempted  to  start  a  revolu- 
tion or  to  assist  the  Russians,  1  would  be  unable 
to  prevent  mischief  from  happening  to  them. 
My  warning  produced  no  effect  and  the  Armenians 
started  a  rev(jlution  and  helped  the  Russians. 
Vou  know  what  happened  at  Van.  They  ob- 
tained control  of  the  city,  used  bombs  against 
government  builtlings,  and  killed  a  large  number 
of  Moslems.  W  e  k  new  that  they  were  plann"n<^ 
uprisings  in  other  places,  ou  must  underbiaiid 
that  we  are  now  fighting  for  our  lives  at  the  Dar- 
dandles  and  that  we  are  sacrificing  thousands  of 
men.  While  we  are  engaged  in  such  a  struggle 
as  this,  we  cannot  permit  people  in  our  own  coun- 
tiy  to  attack  us  in  the  back.  We  have  gpt  to 
prevent  this  no  matter  what  means  we  have  to 
resort  to.  It  is  absolutely  true  that  I  am  not 
opposed  to  the  Armenians  as  a  people.  I  have 
the  greatest  admiration  for  their  intelligence 
and  industfN',  and  1  should  like  nothing  better 
than  to  see  them  become  a  real  part  of  our  nation. 
But  if  they  ally  themsdves  with  our  enemies, 
as  they  <Ud  in  the  Van  district,  they  will  have  to 
be  destroyed.  I  have  taken  pains  to  see  that 
no  injustice  is  done;  only  recently  1  gave  orders 
to  have  three  Armenians  who  had  beoi  deported 
returned  to  their  homes,  when  I  found  that  they 
were  innocent.  Russia*  France,  Great  Britain. 


and  America  are  doing  the  Armenians  no  kmdness 
by  sympathizing  with  and  encouraging  them, 
I  know  what  such  encouragement  means  to  a 
people  who  are  inclined  to  revolution.  When  our 
Union  and  Progress  Party  attacked  Abdul  i  (amid, 
we  received  all  our  moral  encouragement  from  the 
outside  world.  This  encouragement  was  of 
great  help  to  us  and  had  much  to  do  with  our 
success.  It  might  similarly  now  help  the  Ar- 
menians and  their  revolutionary  programme. 
I  am  sure  that  if  these  outside  countries  did  not 
encourage  them,  they  would  "ive  up  all  their 
efTorts  to  oppose  the  present  iiovemment  and 
become  law-abiding  citizens.  We  now  have  thb 
country  in  our  absolute  control  and  we  can  easily 
revenge  ourselves  on  any  revolutionists." 

"After  all,"  1  said,  "suppose  what  you  say  is 
true,  why  not  punish  the  guilty?  Why  sacrifice 
a  whole  race  for  the  alleged  crimes  of  individuals?" 

"  Your  point  is  all  right  during  peace  times." 
replied  Enver.  "We  can  then  use  platonic 
means  to  quiet  Armenians  and  Greeks,  but  in 
time  f-'f  war  we  cannot  investigate  and  negotiate. 
We  must  act  promptly  and  with  determination, 
i  also  think  that  the  Armenians  are  makmg  a 
mistake  in  depending  Ufion  the  Russians.  The 
Russians  really  would  rather  see  them  killed  than 
alive.  They  are  as  great  a  danger  to  the  Russians 
as  they  are  to  us.  If  they  should  form  an  in- 
dependent government  in  Turkey,  the  Armenians 
in  Russia  would  attempt  to  form  an  independent 
government  there.  The  Armenians  have  also 
been  guilty  of  massacres;  in  the  entire  district 
around  Van  only  30,000  Turks  escaped,  all  the 
rest  were  murdered  by  the  Armenians  and  Kurds. 
I  attempted  to  protect  the  non-combatants  at 
the  Caucasus;  I  gave  orders  that  they  should  not 
be  Injured,  but  I  found  that  the  situation  was 
beyond  my  control.  There  are  about  70,000 
Armenians  in  Constantinople  and  they  will  not 
be  molested,  except  those  who  are  Dashnaguists 
and  those  who  are  plotting  against  the  Turks. 
However,  1  think  you  can  ease  your  mind  on 
the  whole  subject  as  there  will  be  no  more  massa- 
cres of  Armoiians." 

I  did  not  take  seriously  Enver's  concluding 
Statement.  At  the  time  that  he  was  speaking, 
massacres  and  deportations  were  taking  place  all 
over  the  Armenian  provinces  and  th^r  went  on 
almost  without  interruption  for  several  months. 

As  soon  as  the  reports  reached  the  United 
States  the  question  of  relief  became  a  pressing 
one.  In  the  latter  part  of  July,  I  heard  that  there 
were  j.ocx)  Armenians  from  Zcitan  and  Sultanieh 
who  were  receiving  no  food  whatever.  1  spoke 
about  them  to  Enver,  who  positively  declared 
that  they  would  receive  proper  food.   He  did 

not  receive  favorably  any  suggestion  that  Amer-  , 
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ican  representatives  should  go  to  that  part  of 
the  country  and  assist  and  care  for  the  exiles. 

"For  any  American  to  do  this,"  he  said, 
"would  encourage  all  Armenians  and  make  further 
trouble.  I  here  are  about  28  million  people  in 
Turkey  and  one  million  Armenians,  and  we  do 
not  propose  tn  have  one  million  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  rest  of  the  population.  The  great  trouble 
with  the  Armenians  is  that  they  are  separatists. 
Th^  are  determined  to  have  a  kingdom  of  their 
oy^Ti.  and  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
fooled  by  the  Russians,  because  they  have 
relied  upon  the  friendship  of  the  Rtissians,  they 
have  helped  them  in  this  war.  We  are  deter- 
mined that  tliey  shall  behave  just  as  Turks  do. 
You  must  remember  that  when  we  started  this 
revolution  in  Turkey  there  were  only  two  hundred 
of  us.  With  these  few  followers  we  were  able  to  de- 
ceive the  Sultan  and  the  public,  who  thought  that 
we  were  immensely  more  numerous  and  powerful 
than  we  were.  We  really  prevailed  upon  him 
and  the  public  through  our  sheer  audacity  and  in 
this  way  established  the  Constitution.  It  h  our 
own  experience  with  revolutions  which  makes  us 
fear  the  Armenians.  If  two  hundred  Turks  could 
overturn  the  government,  then  a  few  hundred 
bright,  educated  Armenian'^  rould  do  the  same 
thing.  We  have,  tlierefore,  deliberately  adopted 
the  plan  of  scattering  them  so  that  they  can  do 
us  no  harm.  As  I  told  you  once  before,  I  warned 
the  Armenian  i^atriarch  that  if  the  Armenians 
attacked  us  while  we  were  engaged  in  a  foreign 
war»  that  we  Turks  would  hit  back  and  that 
we  woukl  hit  back  indiscriminately." 

AMERICANS  MUST  NOT  HELP  THE  ARMENIANS 

Enver  always  resented  any  suggestion  that 
American  missionaries  or  otlier  friends  of  the 
Armenians  should  go  to  help  or  comfort  them. 

"They  show  altogether  too  much  s>'mpathy 
for  them,"  he  said  over  and  over  again. 

I  had  suggested  that  particular  Americans 
should  go  to  Tarsus  and  Marsivan. 

"  If  they  should  go  there.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
local  people  in  those  cities  would  become  angry 
and  they  would  be  inclined  to  start  some  dis- 
turbance which  might  create  an  incident,  it  is 
better  for  the  Armenians  themselves,  therefore, 
that  the  American  missionaries  should  keep  away 
from  them." 

■  But  you  are  ruining  the  country  economi- 
cally," I  said  at  another  time,  making  the  same 
point  that  I  had  made  to  Talaat.  And  he  an- 
swered it  in  almost  the  same  words,  thus  showinf^ 
tiial  the  subject  had  been  completely  canvassed 
by  the  ruling  powers. 

"  Economic  considerations  are  of  no  importance 
at  this  time.  The  only  important  thing  is  to 


win.  That's  the  only  thing  we  have  on  our  mind. 
If  we  win,  everything  wilt  be  all  right :  if  we  lose, 
everything  will  he  all  wrong  anyhow.  Our 
situation  is  desperate,  I  admit  it,  and  we  are 
fighting  as  desperate  men  fight.  We  are  not 
going  to  let  the  Armenians  attack  us  in  the  rear." 

The  question  of  relief  to  the  starving  Armenians 
became  every  week  a  more  pressing  one,  but 
Enver  still  insisted  that  Americans  should  keep 
away  fixmi  the  Armenian  provinces. 

"  I  low  can  we  furnish  bread  to  the  Armenians." 
Enver  declared,  "when  we  can't  get  enough  for 
oUr  own  people?  I  know  that  they  are  suffering 
and  that  it  is  quite  likely  that  they  cannot  get 
bread  at  all  this  coming  winter.  But  we  have 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  getting  flour  and  cloth- 
ing right  here  in  Constantinople." 

1  said  that  1  had  the  momgr  and  that  American 
missionaries  were  anxious  to  go  and  use  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  refugees. 

"We  don't  want  the  Americans  to  feed  the 
Armenians,"  he  flatly  replied.  "That  is  one  of 
the  worst  things  that  could  happen  to  them.  I 
have  already  said  that  it  is  their  belief  that  they 
have  friends  in  other  countries  vfbidi  leads  them 
to  oppose  the  Government  and  so  brings  down 
upon  them  all  their  miseries  If  vou  Anrricans 
begin  to  distribute  food  and  clothing  among 
them,  they  will  then  think  that  they  have  power- 
ful friends  in  tlic  United  States.  This  will 
encourage  them  to  rebellion  again  and  then  we 
shall  have  to  punish  them  still  more.  If  you  will 
give  such  money  as  you  have  received  to  the 
Turks,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Armenians." 

Enver  made  this  proposal  with  a  straight  face, 
and  he  made  it  not  only  on  this  occasion  but  on 
several  others.  At  tl'.c  ver\'  moment  that  Fn\'cr 
suggested  this  mechanism  of  relief,  the  Turkish 
gendarmes  and  the  Turkish  officials  were  not 
only  robbing  the  Armenians  of  all  their  housdiold 
possessions,  of  all  their  food,  and  all  their  money, 
but  they  were  even  stripping  women  of  their  last 
shreds  of  clothing  and  prodding  their  naked 
bodies  with  bayonets  as  they  staggered  across  the 
burning  desert.  And  the  Minister  of  War  now 
proposed  that  we  give  our  American  money  to 
these  same  guardians  of  the  law  for  distribution 
among  their  chargesl  However*  I  had  to  be 
tactful. 

"If  you  or  other  heads  of  the  Government 
would  become  personally  responsible  for  the  dis- 

tributi  iu,"  1  said,  "of  course  we  would  be  glad 
to  intrust  the  money  to  you.  But  naturally 
you  would  not  expect  us  to  give  this  money  to 
the  men  who  have  been  kHlhig  the  Armenians 

and  outraging  their  women." 

But  Enver  returned  to  his  main  point. 
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"They  must  never  know."  he  said,  "that  they 
have  a  friend  in  the  United  States.  That  would 
absoliitdy  ram  them!  It  is  far  better  that  they 
starve,  and  in  sa\  ing  this  I  am  feall\^  thinking 
of  the  welfare  of  the  Armenians  themselves. 
If  they  can  only  be  convinced  that  they  Imve  no 
friends  m  other  countries,  then  they  will  settle 
down,  recognize  that  Turkey  is  their  only  refun;c, 
and  become  quiet  citizens.  Your  country  is 
doing  them  no  kindness  by  constantly  showing 
yoar  sympathy.  You  are  merdy  drawing  upon 
them  greater  hardships." 

In  other  words,  the  more  money  which  the 
Americans  sent  to  feed  the  Armenians,  the  more 
Armenians  Turkey  intended  to  massacre.  En- 
ver's  k  Tic  was  fairly  maddening;  yet  he  did  relent 
at  the  end  and  permit  me  to  help  the  sufferers 
thnwgh  certain  missionaries,  in  all  our  di»> 
cusnons  he  made  this  hypocritical  plea  that 
he  was  reall\  a  friend  of  this  distracted  nation  and 
that  even  the  severity  of  the  measures  which  he 
had  adopted  was  mercy  in  disguise.  Since  Enver 
always  asserted  that  he  wished  to  treat  the  Ar- 
menians with  justice — in  this  his  attitude  to  me 
was  quite  ditferent  from  that  of  Talaat,  who 
opaiy  acknowledged  his  determination  to  deport 
them— I  went  to  the  pains  of  preparing  an  elabo- 
rate plan  for  bettering  their  condition.  I  su^- 
gested  that,  if  he  wished  to  be  just,  he  should 
piotect  the  innocent  refugees  and  lessen  the 
suffering  as  much  as  possible,  and  that  for  that 
purpose  he  should  appoint  a  special  committee  of 
Amienians  to  assist  liiin  and  send  a  capable 
Annenian,  such  as  Oskan  Effendi,  formeriy 
Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  to  study  condi- 
tions and  submit  suggestions  for  remedying  the 
casting  evfls.  Enver  did  not  approve  either  of 
my  piopoials;  as  to  the  first,  he  said  that  his 
Colleagues  woi^IJ  misunderstand  it,  and,  as  to 
Oskan,  he  said  that  he  admired  him  for  his  good 
work  while  he  had  been  in  the  Cabinet  and  had 
backed  him  in  his  severity  toward  the  inefficient 
'^fl^ciak,  yet  he  could  not  trust  him  because  he  was 
it  member  of  the  Armenian  Dashnaguist  Society. 

ENVER  ASSUMES  FULL  RESPONSIBILITY 

In  another  talk  with  Enver  I  becran  by  sugfjest- 
ing  that  the  Central  Government  was  probably 
not  to  blame  for  the  massacres.  I  thought  that 
this  would  not  be  displcising  to  him. 

"Of  course  I  know  that  tiie  Cabinet  would 
never  order  such  terrible  things  as  have  taken 
place."  I  said.  "You  and  Talaat  and  the  vest 
of  the  Committee  can  hardly  be  held  responsible. 
Undoubtedly  \our  subordinates  have  gone  much 
further  than  you  have  ever  intended.  1  realize 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  control  your  under- 
lings." 


Enver  straitjhtencd  up  at  once.  1  saw  that 
my  remarks,  far  from  smoothing  the  way  to  a 
quiet  and  friendly  discussion,  had  greatly  offended 
him.  1  had  intimated  that  things  could  happen 
in  Turke\-  for  which  he  and  his  associates  were 
not  responsible. 

"You  are  greatly  mistaken,"  he  said.  "We 
have  this  country  alis<>lutely  under  our  cnntrol. 
1  have  no  desire  to  shift  the  blame  on  our  under- 
lings and  1  am  entirely  willing  to  accept  the 
responsibility  myself  for  everything  that  has 
Tn!<en  place.  The  Cabinet  itself  has  ordered  the 
deportations.  I  am  convinced  that  we  are  com- 
pletely justified  in  domg  this  owing  to  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  Armenians  toward  the  Ottoman 
Government,  but  we  are  the  real  rulers  of  Turkcv. 
and  no  underling  would  dare  proceed  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind  without  our  orders." 

Enver  tried  to  mitigate  the  barbarity  of  his 
general  attitude  by  showing  mercy  in  particular 
instances.  1  made  no  progress  in  my  efforts  to 
stop  the  programme  of  wholesale  massacre,  but 
I  did  save  a  few  Armenians  from  death.  One 
day  I  received  word  from  the  American  Consul 
at  Smyrna  that  seven  Armenians  had  been 
sentenmd  to  be  hanged.  These  men  had  been 
accused  of  committing  some  rather  vague  political 
ofTense  in  1909;  yet  neither  Rahmi  Bey,  the 
uovemor  General  of  Smyrna,  nor  the  Military 
Commander  believed  that  they  were  guilty. 
UTien  the  order  for  execution  reached  Sm\  rna 
these  authorities  wired  Oinstantinople  that  under 
the  Ottoman  law  the  accused  had  the  riglit  to 
appeal  for  clemency  to  the  Sultan.  The  answer 
which  was  returned  to  this  communication  well 
illustrated  the  extent  to  which  the  rights  of  the 
Armenians  were  regarded  at  that  time: 
'  "Technically,  you  are  riglit  ;  hang  them  first 
and  send  the  petition  for  pardon  afterward." 

A  GIFT  OF  SEVEN  ARMENIANS 

I  visited  Enver  in  the  interest  of  these  men  on 
Bairam,  which  is  the  greatest  Mohar.imeJan  re- 
ligious festival;  it  is  the  day  that  succeeds  Kama- 
dan,  their  month  <rf  fasting.  Bairam  has  one 
feature  in  common  with  Christmas,  for  on  that 
day  it  is  customar>'  for  Mohammedans  to  ex- 
change small  presents,  usually  sweets.  So  after 
the  usual  remarks  of  felicitation.  I  said  to  Enver: 

"To-day  is  Bairam  and  you  haven't  given  me 
any  present  \  et  " 

Enver  laughed. 

"What  do  you  want?  Shall  I  send  you  a  box 

of  candies?" 

"Oh,  nri  "  I  answered,  "  I  am  nr>t  s<:i  cheap  as 
that.  1  want  tiie  pardon  of  tiie  seven  Armenians 
whom  the  court-martial  has  condemned  at 
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The  propositbn  apparently  struck  Enver  as 
very  amusing.' 

"  That's  a  funny  way  of  asking  for  a  pardon," 
he  said.  "However,  since  you  put  it  that  way, 
1  can't  refuse." 

He  immediatdy  sent  for  his  aide  and  tele- 
graphed to  Smyrna,  setting  the  men  free. 

Thus  fortuitoush  justice  administered  and 
decision  involving  iiunian  lives  made  in  i  urkey, 
^tothing  could  make  clearer  the  slight  estimation 
in  which  the  Turks  hold  life,  and  the  slight  extent 
to  which  pi  inciple  controls  their  conduct.  Enver 
spared  these  men  not  because  he  had  the  sli^test 
interest  in  their  cases,  but  simply  as  a  personal 
favor  to  me  and  largely  because  of  the  whimsical 
manner  in  which  1  had  asked  it.  1  n  all  my  talks 
on  the  Armenians  the  Minister  of  War  treated 
the  whole  matter  more  or  less  casually;  he  could 
disnr-^  The  fate  of  a  race  in  a  parenthesis,  and 
refer  to  the  massacre  of  children  as  nonchalantly 
as  we  would  speak  of  the  weather. 

A  RIDE  IN  THE  BELGRADE  FOREST 

One  day  Enver  asked  me  to  ride  with  him  in  the 
Bdgrade  forest.  As  I  was  losing  no  opportunities 

to  influence  him,  1  accepted  this  invitation.  We 
motored  to  Buyukdcre,  where  four  attendants 
with  horses  met  us.  in  our  ride  through  the 
beautiful  forest,  Enver  became  rather  more  com- 
municative in  his  conversation  than  ever  before. 
He  spoke  affect ionately  of  his  father  and  mother; 
when  they  were  married,  he  said;  his  father  had 
been  sixteen  and  his  mother  only  eleven,  and  he 
himself  had  been  bom  when  his  mother  was  fif- 
teen. In  talking  of  his  wife,  the  Imperial  Prin- 
cess, he  disclosed  a  much  softer  side  to  his  nature 
than  I  had  hitherto  seen.  He  spoke  of  the  dignity 
with  which  she  graced  his  home,  regretted  that 
Mohammedan  ideas  of  propriety  prohihitrd  her 
from  entering  social  life,  but  expressed  a  wish  that 
she  and  Mrs.  Morgenthau  could  meet.  He  was 
then  fumishin:'  a  beautiful  new  palace  on  the 
Bosphorus;  when  this  was  finished,  he  said,  the 
Princess  would  invite  my  wife  to  breakfast. 
Just  then  we  were  passing  the  house  and  grounds 
of  Senator  Abraham  Pasha,  a  very  rich  Armenian. 
This  man  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Sultan  Abdul  Aziz,  and,  since  in  Turkey  a  man 
inherits  his  father's  f  riends  as  well  as  his  property, 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Turkey,  a  son  of  Abdul  A/i/, 
made  weekly  visits  to  this  distinguished  Senator. 
As  we  passed  through  the  park,  Enver  noticed 
with  disgust  that  woodmen  were  cutting  down 
trees  and  stopped  them.  When  I  heard  afterward 
that  the  Minister  of  War  had  bought  this  park, 
I  understood  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  anger. 
Since  Abraham  Pasha  was  an  Armenian,  this 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  open  the  subject  a£»in. 


I  spoke  to  him  of  the  terrible  treatment  from 
which  the  Armenian  women  were  suffering. 

"  You  said  that  you  wanted  to  protect  women 
and  children/'  1  remarked,  "but  1  know  that 
your  ordei^  are  not  being  carried  out." 

"Those  stories  can't  be  true."  he  said.  "  I  can- 
not conceive  that  a  Turkish  soldier  WOUld  Pl» 
treat  a  woman  who  is  with  chilti" 

Perhaps,  if  Enver  could  have  read  the  circum- 
stantial reports  which  were  then  lying  oi  tfae 
archives  of  the  American  Embassy,  he  might  have 
changed  his  mind. 

Shifting  the  conversation  once  more,  he  asked 
me  about  my  saddle,  which  was  the  wdl^aiovii 
"General  iMcClellan"  type.  Enver  tried  it  and 
liked  it  so  much  that  he  afterward  borrovK-ed  it, 
had  one  made  for  his  own  use — even  including  the 
number  in  one  comer — and  adopted  it  for  one  of 
his  regiments.  He  told  me  of  the  railroads  which 
he  was  then  building  in  Palestine,  said  how  well 
the  Cabinet  was  working,  and  point^  out  that 
there  were  great  opportunities  in  Turkey  now  for 
real  estate  speculation.  He  even  suggested  that 
he  and  1  join  hands  in  buying  land  that  was  sure 
to  rise  in  valuel  But  I  insisted  in  talking  about 
the  Armenians.  However,  1  made  no  mofe 
progress  than  before. 

"We  shall  not  permit  them  to  cluster  in  places 
where  they  can  plot  mischief  and  help  our  enemies. 
So  we  are  goin'g  to  give  them  new  quarters." 

This  ride  was  so  successful,  from  Envers 
point  of  view,  that  we  took  another  a  few  days 
afterward,  and  this  time  Talaat  and  Dr.  Gates, 
the  Pre^dent  of  Robert  College,  accompanied  us. 
Enver  and  I  rode  ahead,  while  our  companions 
brought  up  in  the  rear.  These  Turkish  officials 
are  exceedingly  jealous  of  their  prerogatives,  and. 
since  the  Minister  of  War  is  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  Enver  insisted^ on  keeping  a 
decorous  interval  between  ourselves  and  the 
other  pair  of  horsemen.  I  was  somewhat  amused 
hy  this,  for  I  knew  that  Talaat  was  the  more  p.  .w- 
erful  politician;  yet  he  accepted  the  discrimina- 
tion and  only  once  did  he  permit  his  horse  to 
pass  Enver  and  myself.  At  this  violation  of  the 
proprieties,  Enver  showed  his  displeasure,  whereat 
Talaat  paused,  reined  up  iiis  horse  and  passed 
submissively  to  the  rear. 

"  I  was  merely  showing  Dr.  Gates  the  gait  of 
my  horse,"  he  said,  with  an  apologetic  air. 

But  1  was  interested  in  more  important  matters 
than  such  fine  distinctk>ns  in  official  etiquette: 
I  was  determined  to  talk  about  tte  Armenians. 
But  again  1  failed  to  make  any  prof^ress.  Enver 
found  more  interesting  subjects  of  discussion* 

He  began  to  talk  of  his  horses,  and  now  another 
incident  illustrated  the  mercurial  quality  of  the 

Turkish  mind — the  readiness  wjth  whiclva  Tuck 
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passes  from  acts  of  monstrous  criniinaiity  to  acts 
of  individual  kindness.  Enver  said  that  the 
horse  races  would  take  place  soon  and  regretted 
that  he  had  no  jocke\-. 

"  I'll  give  you  an  English  jockey,"  I  said.  "  Will 
yoa  make  a  bargain?  He  is  a  prisoner  of  war;  if 
he  wins,  will  you  give  him  his  fieedomP*' 

"I'll  doit."  said  Enver. 

This  man,  whose  name  was  Fields,  actually 
entered  the  races  as  Enver's  jockey,  and  came 
in  third.  He  rode  for  his  freedom,  as  Mr. 
Philip  said!  Since  he  did  not  come  in  first,  the 
Minister  was  not  obliged,  by  the  terms  of  his 
agreement,  to  let  him  return  to  England,  but 
Enver  stretched  a  point  and  gave  him  his  liberty. 

ENVSa  A  CKACK  SHOT 

On  this  same  ride  Enver  gave  me  an  odiibitfon 

of  his  skill  as  a  marksman. 

At  one  point  in  the  road  I  suddcnh-  heard  a 
pistol  shot  ring  out  in  the  air.  It  was  Envcr's 
aide  practising  on  a  near-by  object.  Immediately 

Enver  dismounted,  whipped  out  his  revolver,  and, 
thrusting  his  arm  out  rigidly  and  horizontally, 
he  took  aim. 

"Do  you  see  that  twig  on  that  tree?*'  he  asked 

me.   It  was  about  thirty  feet  awa\'. 

\yhen  I  nodded,  Enver  fired — and  the  twig 
dropped  to  the  ground. 

The  lapidity  with  which  Enver  could  whip  his 
weapon  out  of  his  pocket,  aim  and  shoot,  gave 
me  one  convincing  explanation  for  the  influence 
which  he  exercised  with  the  piratical  crew  that 
was  then  ruling  Turkey.  There  were  plenty  of 
stories  floating  around  that  Enver  did  not  hesitate 
to  use  this  method  of  suasion  at  certain  critical 
moments  of  his  career;  how  true  these  anecdotes 
weie,  1  do  not  know,  but  I  can  certainly  testify 
to  the  high  character  of  his  markmanship. 

Talaat  also  began  to  amuse  himself  in  the  same 
way,  and  finally  the  two  statesmen  began  shocking 
in  competition  and  behaving  as  gaily  and  as 
carefree  as  boys  let  out  of  school 

"  Have  you  one  of  your  cards  with  your "  asked 
Enver.  He  requested  that  I  pin  it  to  a  tree, 
which  stood  about  fifty  feet  away. 

Enver  then  fired  first.  His  hand  was  steady; 
his  eye  went  straight  to  the  mark,  and  the  bullet 
hit  the  card  directly  m  the  centre.  This  success 
rather  nettled  Talaat.  He  took  aim,  but  his 
•rough  hand  and  wrist  shook  slightly — he  was 
not  an  athlete  like  his  younger,  wiry,  and  straight- 
hacked  associate.  Several  times  Talaat  hit 
around  the  edges  of  the  card,  but  he  could  not 
duplicate  Enver's  skill. 

"  If  it  had  been  a  man  I  was  firing  at,"  said  the 
bulky  Turk,  jumping  on  his  horse  agam, "  1  would 
have  bit  bun  several  thnes." 


So  ended  my  attempts  to  interest  the  two  most 
powerful  lurks  of  their  day  in  the  destruction 
of  one  of  the  most  valuable  elements  m  their 
empire! 

Ill 

I  have  already  said  that  Said  Halun,  the 

Grand  Vizier,  was  not  an  influential  personafre. 
Nominally,  his  oflice  was  the  most  important  in 
the  empire;  actually,  the  Grand  Vizier  was  a 
mere  pla^  wanner,  and  Talaat  and  Enver  con- 
trolled the  present  incumbent,  precisely  as  they 
controlled  the  Sultan  himself.  Technically,  the 
Ambassadors  should  have  conducted  their  nego- 
tiations with  Said  Halim,  for  he  was  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs;  1  early  discovered,  however, 
that  nothing  could  be  accomplished  this  way, 
and,  though  I  still  made  my  Monday  calls  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  1  preferred  to  deal  directly 
with  the  men  who  had  the  real  power  to  decide 
all  matters.  In  order  that  i  might  not  be  accused 
of  neglecting  any  means  of  influencing  the  Otto* 
man  Government,  I  brought  the  Armenian 
question  several  times  to  the  Grand  Vizier's 
attention.  As  he  was  not  a  Turk,  but  an  Egyp- 
tian, and  a  man  of  educatkm  and  breeding,  it 
seemed  not  unHl;rh  that  he  might  have  a  some- 
what different  attitude  toward  the  subject 
peoples.  But  1  was  wrong.  The  Grand  Vizier 
was  just  as  hostile  to  the  Armenians  as  Talaat 
and  Enver.  I  soon  found  that  merely  mentioning 
the  subject  irritated  him  greatly.  Evidently 
he  did  not  care  to  have  his  elegant  ease  interfered 
with  by  such  disagreeable  and  unimportant  sub- 
jects. The  Grand  Vizier  showed  his  attitude 
when  the  Greek  Charge  d' Affaires  spoke  to  him 
about  the  persecutions  of  the  Greeks.  Said 
Halim  said  that  such  manifestations  did  the 
Greeks  more  harm  than  good. 

"We  shall  do  with  them  just  the  opposite 
from  what  we  are  asked  to  do,"  said  the  Grand 
Vizier. 

GRAND  VIZIER  TESTY  ' 

To  my  appeals  the  nominal  dkitf  mfaiister  was 

hardly  more  statesmanlite.  1  had  the  disagree- 
able task  of  sending  him,  in  behalf  of  the  British, 
French,  and  Russian  governments,  a  notification 
that  these  Powers  wotdd  hokl  personally  responsi- 
ble for  the  Armenian  atrocities  the  men  who  were 
then  directing  Ottoman  affairs.  This  meant,  of 
course,  that  in  the  event  of  Allied  success,  they 
would  treat  the  Grand  Vizier.  Talaat,  Enver, 
Djemal,  and  their  companions  as  ordinary  mur- 
derers. As  1  came  into  the  room  to  discuss  this 
somewhat  embarrassing  message  with  this  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  house  of  Egypt,  he  sat  there, 
as  usual,  nervously  fingering  his  b^u^yHoj^^gle 
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in  a  particularly  genial  frame  of  mind.  He  at 
once  spokt  of  this  tdegram;  his  face  flushed  with 

anger,  and  he  began  a  long  diatribe  against  the 
whole  Armenian  race.  He  declared  that  the 
Armenian  "rebels"  had  killed  120,000  Turks  at 
Van.  This  and  other  of  his  statements  were  so 
absurd  that  I  found  m\  self  spiritedly  defending 
the  persecuted  race,  and  this  aroused  the  Grand 
Vizier's  wrath  still  further,  and,  switching  from 
the  Armenians,  he  began  to  abuse  my  own  ooim- 
try,  making  the  usual  charge  that  our  sympathy 
with  the  Armenians  was  largely  responsible  for 
all  their  troubles. 

Soon  after  this  interview  Said  Halim  ceased 
to  be  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs;  his  successor 
was  Halil  Bey,  who  for  several  years  had  been 
Speaker  of  the  Turkish  Partiament.  Halil  was 
a  very  different  type  of  man.  He  was  much  more 
tactful,  much  more  intelligent,  and  much  more 
influential  in  Turkish  affairs.  He  was  also  a 
smooth  and  oily  conversationalist,  good-natured 
and  fat,  and  by  no  means  so  lost  to  all  decent 
sentiments  as  most  Turkish  politicians  of  the 
time.  It  was  generally  reported  that  Halil 
did  not  approve  the  Armenian  proceedings,  yet 
his  (jfTicial  position  compelled  him  to  accept 
them  and  even,  as  I  now  discovered,  to  defend 
them.  Soon  after  obiammg  his  Cabinet  poi>t, 
Halil  called  upon  me  and  made  a  somewhat  ramb- 
ling explanation  of  the  Armenian  atrocities. 
1  had  already  had  experiences  with  several  official 
attitudes  toward  the  persecutions;  Talaat  had 
been  bloodthirsty  and  ferocious,  Enver  subtly 
calculating,  while  the  Grand  Vizier  had  been 
testy.  Halil  now  regarded  the  elimination  of 
this  race  with  the  utmost  good  humor.  Not  a 
single  aspect  of  the  proceeding,  not  even  the 
unkindest  things  I  could  say  concerning  it, 
disturbed  his  equanimity  in  the  least.  He  began 
by  admitting  that  nothing  could  palliate  these 
massacres*  but,  he  added  that,  in  order  to  under- 
stand them,  there  were  certain  facts  that  1  should 
keep  in  mind. 

HALIL  GOOD-NAXURED  ABOUT  THE  MASSACRES 

"  1  a^ree  that  the  Government  has  made  serious 
mistakes  in  the  treatment  of  the  Armenians,", 
said  Halil.  *'bttt  the  harm  has  already  been  done. 
What  can  we  do  about  it  now?  Still,  if  there 
are  any  errors  we  can  correct,  we  should  correct 
them.  1  deplore  as  much  as  you  the  excesses 
and  vralattons  which  have  been  committed.  I 
wish  to  present  to  you  the  view  of  the  Sublime 
Porte;  1  admit  that  this  is  no  justification,  but 
I  think  there  are  extenuating  circumstances 
that  you  should  take  into  consideratkm  before 
jud  lament  is  passed  upon  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment," 


And  then,  like  all  the  others!  he  went  back  to 
the  happenings  at  Van,  the  desire  of  the  Armen- 
ians fnr  independence,  and  the  help  which  tfiey 
had  given  the  Russians.  1  had  heaid  it  all  many 
times  before. 

"I  told  Vartkes"  (an  Armenian  dqnity  who, 
like  many  other  Armenian  leaders,  was  afterward 
murdered)  "that,  if  his  people  really  aspired  to 
an  independent  existence,  they  should  wait  for 
a  propitious  moment.  Perhaps  the  Russians 
might  defeat  the  Turkish  troops  and  occupy  all 
the  Armenian  provinces.  Then  1  couid  under- 
stand that  the  Armenians  might  want  to  set  up 
for  themselves.  Why  not  wait,  I  told  Vartkes. 
until  such  a  fortunate  time  had  arrived'  I 
warned  him  that  we  would  not  let  the  Armenians 
jump  on  our  backs,  and  that,  if  they  did  engage 
in  hostile  acts  against  our  troops,  we  woidd  im- 
pose of  all  Armenians  who  were  in  the  rear  of 
our  army,  and  that  our  method  would  be  to 
send  them  to  a  safe  distance  in  the  south.  Enver. 
as  you  know,  gave  a  similar  warning  to  iht 
Armenian  Patriarch.  But  in  spite  of  these 
friendly  warnings,  they  sianed  a  revolution." 

I  asked  about  methods  of  relief,  and  toM  him 
that  already  twenty  thousand  pounds  O^lODjOOO) 
had  renchcd  me  from  America. 

"It  IS  the  business  of  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment," he  blandly  answered,  "to  see  that  these 
people  are  settled,  housed,  and  fed  until  they  can 
support  themselves.  The  Go\'ernment  will  naf- 
uraiiy  do  its  duty  1  Besides,  the  twenty  thousand 
pounds  that  you  have  is  in  reality  notlring  at 
all." 

"That  is  true,"  I  answered,  "it  is  only  a  be- 
ginning, but  I  am  sure  that  I  can  get  all  the 
money  we  need," 

"It  is  the  opininn  nf  Hnvcr  Pasha,"  he  replid, 
"that  no  foreigners  should  help  the  Armenians. 
I  do  not  say  that  his  reasons  are  right  or  wrong. 
I  merely  give  them  to  you  as  the\  are.  Enver 
says  that  the  Armenians  are  idealists  and  that 
the  moment  foreigners  approach  and  help  them, 
they  will  be  oicouraged  in  their  natkmal  aspira- 
tions. He  is  utterly  determined  to  cut  forever 
all  relations  between  the  Amienians  and  for- 
eigners." 

**  Is  this  Enver's  way  of  stopping  any  further 

action  on  their  part?"   I  asked. 

Halil  smiled  most  .eood-natu redly  at  this 
somewhat  pointed  question  and  answered: 

"The  Armenians  have  no  further  means  of 
action  whatever!" 

Since  not  far  from  5oo.ooi»  Armenians  had 
been  killed  by  this  time,  Halil's  genial  retort 
certainly  had  one  virture  which  most  of  his  other 
statements  in  this  interview  had  lacked— it  was 

the  truth.  *  ^    •  t 
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"How  many  Armenians  in  the  st^uthem  pro- 
vinces are  in  need  of  help?"  i  asked. 

"  I  do  not  know;  I  would  not  give  you  even  an 
a|>pnniniate  figure." 

"Are  there  ;ieveral  hundred  thousand?" 

"I  should  think  so,"  Halil  admitted,  "but  I 
cannot  say  how  many  hundred  thousand." 

"A  great  many  suffered,"  he  added,  "simply 
because  Enver  could  not  spare  troDps  to  defend 
them.  Some  regular  troops  did  accompany 
tiKin  and  these  behaved  very  well:  forty  even  lost 
their  lives  defending  the  Armenian!?.  But  we 
had  to  withdraw  most  of  the  pendarmes  for  service 
in  the  anny  and  put  in  a  new  lot  to  accompany 
the  Annenians.  It  is  true  that  these  gendarmes 
committed  many  deplorable  excesses." 

"A  great  manv  Turks  do  not  approve  these 
measures,"  1  said. 

"  I  do  not  deny  it."  replied  the  ever-accommo- 
dating Halil,  as  he  bowed  himself  out. 

Enver,  Halil,  and  the  rest  were  ever  insistent 
on  the  point  which  they  constantly  raised,  that 
no  foreigners  should  furnish  relief  to  the  Armen- 
ians. A  few  days  after  this  visit  the  Under-Sec- 
retary of  State  called  at  the  American  Embassy. 
He  came  to  deliver  to  me  a  message  from  Dje- 
mal  to  Enver.  Djemal,  who  then  had  jurisdiction 
over  the  Christians  in  Svni.  was  much  annexed 
at  the  interest  which  the  American  consuls  were 
displaying  in  the  Armenians.  He  now  asked  me 
to  order  these  officials  "to  stop  busying  them- 
sehes  in  Armenian  affairs."  Djemal  could  hot 
distinguish  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty, 
this  messenger  said,  and  so  had  to  punish  them 
all!  Some  time  afterward  Halil  complained  to 
me  that  the  American  consuls  were  sending  facts 
about  the  Armenians  to  America  and  that  the 
Government  insisted  that  they  should  be  stopped. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  myself  sending  most 
of  this  information— and  i  did  not  stop. 

IV 

1  suppose  that  there  is  no  phase  of  the  Ar- 
menian question  which  has  aroused  more  in- 
terest than  this:  Had  the  Germans  any  part 
In  it?  To  what  extent  was  the  Kaiser  responsible 

for  the  wholesale  slautihter  of  this  natii.n?  Did 
the  Germans  favor  it,  did  they  merely  acquiesce, 
:)r  liid  the>  oppose  the  persecutions?  Germany, 
in  the  last  four  years,  has  become  responsible 
r  many  of  the  blackest  paces  in  histor\':  is  she 
responsible  for  this,  unquestionably  the  blackest 
of  all? 

I  presume  most  people  will  detect  in  the  re- 
naiks  of  these  Turkish  chieftains  certain  resem- 
blances to  the  German  philosophy  of  war.  Let 
me  repeat  certain  phrases  used  by  Enver  and 
othv  Tuitts  while  discnssiiig  the  Armenian  massa- 


cres: "The  Armenians  have  brought  this  fate 
upon  themselves."  "They  had  a  fair  warnmg 
of  ^at  would  happen  to  them."  "We  were 
fitting  for  our  national  existence,"  "We  were 
justified  in  rcsortinp  to  arv  means  that  would 
accomplish  these  ends."  "  We  have  no  time  to 
separate  the  innocent  from  the  guilty."  "The 
only  thing  we  have  on  our  mind  is  to  win  the 
war/' 

TURKISH  BRUTAUTY  AND  GERMAN  SCIENCE 

These  phrases  somehow  have  a  familiar  ring, 
do  they  not.'*  Indeed,  1  might  rewrite  all  these 
interviews  with  Enver,  use  the  word  Belgium 
in  place  of  Armenia,  put  the  words  in  a  German 
general's  mouth  instead  of  Fnver's,  and  we  should 
h:\vt'  almost  a  complete  exposition  of  fht-  German 
attitude  toward  subject  peoples.  Bui  ilie  teach- 
ings of  the  Prussians  go  deeper  than  this.  There 
was  one  feature  about  the  Armenian  proceedings 
that  was  new — that  was  not  Turkish  at  all. 
For  centuries  the  Turks  have  ill-treated  their 
Armenians  and  all  their  other  subject  peoples 
with  inconcei\  able  barbarit  w  Yet  their  methcxls 
have  always  been  crude,  clumsy,  and  unscientific. 
They  excelled  in  beating  out  an  Armenian's  brains 
with  a  club — and  this  unpleasant  ilhistration  is  a 
perfect  indication  of  the  rough  and  primitive 
methods  which  they  applied  to  the  Armenian 
problem.  They  have  understood  the  uses  of 
murder,  but  not  of  murder  as  a  fine  art.  But 
the  Armenian  proceedings  of  1915  and  191 6 
evidenced  an  entirely  new  mentality.  This  new 
conception  was  that  of  deportation.  The  Turks, 
in  five  hundred  years,  had  invented  innumerable 
war  s  of  p!i\  'ically  torturing  their  Chri«;tian  sub- 
jects, yet  never  before  had  it  occurred  to  their 
minds  to  move  them  bodily  from  their  homes, 
where  they  had  lived  for  rran\  thousands  of 
years,  and  send  them  hundreds  of  miles  away 
into  the  desert.  Where  did  the  l  urks  get  this 
idea?  I  have  already  described  how,  in  1914, 
just  before  the  European  war.  the  Government 
moved  aNiut  1(x').o<:k^  Greeks  from  their  ane-lnn?^ 
homes  along  the  Asiatic  littoral  to  certain  islands 
in  the  i€gean.  I  have  also  said  that  Admiral 
Usedom,  one  of  the  bin;  German  naval  experts  in 
Turkey,  told  me  that  the  Germans  had  suggested 
this  deportation  to  the  Turks.  But  the  all- 
important  point  is  that  this  idea  of  <feportlng 
peoples  en  masse  is,  in  modem  times,  excli; 'lively 
Germanic.  Any  one  who  reads  the  literature 
of  Pan-Germany  constantly  met:ts  it.  These 
enthusiasts  for  a  German  world  have  deliberately 
planned,  as  part  of  their  programme,  the  ousting 
of  the  French  from  certain  parts  of  France, 
Belgians  from  Belgium,  of  Poles  from  Poland, 
of  Slavs  from  Russia,  and  otheit)i||fKi«fB9«6oogle 
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peoples  from  the  territories  which  they  have 
inhabited  for  thousands  of  years,  and  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  vacated  lands  of  solid  honest 

German*;.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  show 
that  the  Germans  have  advocated  this  as  a  state 
policy;  they  have  actually  been  doing  it  in  the 
last  four  years.  They  have  moved  we  do  not 
know  how  many  thousands  of  Belgians  and 
French  from  their  native  land.  Austria-Hungary 
has  killed  a  large  part  of  the  Serbian  population 
and  moved  thousands  of  Serbian  children  into 
her  own  territories,  intending  to  bring  them  up  as 
loyal  subjects  of  the  empire.  To  what  degree 
this  movement  of  populations  has  taken  place 
we  shall  not  know  until  the  end  cf  the  war,  but 
it  has  certainly  gone  on  extensively. 

REMOVAL  OF  ARMENIANS  A  GERMAN  POUCY 

Certain  German  writers  have  even  advocated 
the  application  of  this  policy  to  the  Armenians. 
According  to  the  Paris  Temps,  Paul  Rohrbach 
*'in  a  conference  hdd  at  Berlin,  some  time  ago, 
recommended  that  Armenia  should  be  evacuated 
by  the  Armenians.  Ihey  should  be  dispersed 
in  the  direction  of  Mesopotamia  and  their  places 
should  be  taken  by  Turks,  in  such  a  fashion  that 
Armenia  should  be  freed  of  all  Russian  influence 
and  that  Mesopotamia  might  be  provided  with 
farmers  which  it  now  lacked,*'  The  purpose  of 
all  this  was  evident  enough.  Germany  was 
building  the  Bagdad  railroad  across  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  Desert.  This  was  an  essential  detail  in 
the  achievement  of  the  great  new  Geiman  Env 
pire,  extending  from  Hamburg  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  But  this  railroad  could  never  succeed 
unless  there  should  develop  a  thrifty  and  in- 
dustrious population  to  feed  it.  The  lazy  Turk 
would  never  becpme  such  a  colonist.  But  the 
Armenian  was  made  of  jtist  the  kind  of  stuff 
which  this  enterprise  needed.  It  was  entirely 
in  accordance  with  the  German  conception  of 
statesmanship  to  seize  these  people  in  the  lands 
where  the\'  had  lived  for  ages  and  transport 
them  violently  to  this  dreary,  hot  desert.  The 
mere  fact  that  they  had  always  lived  in  a  temper- 
ate climate  would  furnish  no  impediment  in 
Pan-German  eyes.  1  f^und  that  Germany  had 
been  stjwing  those  ideas  broadcast  for  several 
years;  I  even  found  that  German  savants  had 
been  lecturing  on  this  subject  in  the  East.  "1 
remember  attending  a  lecture  hv  n  well-known 
German  professor,"  an  Armenian  tells  nie. 
"His  main  point  was  that  throughout  their 
history  the  Turks  had  made  a  great  mistake  in 
being  too  merciful  toward  the  non-Turkish  popu- 
lation. The  only  way  to  insure  the  prosperity 
of  the  empire,  according  to  this  speaker,  was  to 
act  without  any  sentimoitality  toward  all  the 


subject  nationalities  and  races  in  Turkey  who 
did  not  fan  hi  with  the  plans  of  the  Turks.** 

The  Pan-Germanists  are  on  record  in  the  matter 
of  Armenia.  I  shall  content  myself  with  quoting 
the  words  of  the  author  of  "  Mittel-Europa." 
Priedrich  Naumann-.  perhaps  the  ablest  propaga* 
tor  of  Fan-German  ideas.  In  his  work  on  "  Asia," 
Naumann.  who  started  life  as  a  Christian  clergy- 
man, deals  in  considerable  detail  with  the  Ar- 
menian massacres  of  1895-96.  I  need  only  quote 
a  few  passaj^  to  show  the  attitude  <^  Germar 
state  policy  on  such  infamies.  "If  we  should 
take  into  consideration  merely  the  vk^t 
massacre  of  from  80,000  to  100,000  Armeiiians.'' 
writes  Naumann.  "we  can  come  to  but  one  opin- 
ion— we  must  absolutely  condemn  with  all  anm 
and  vehemence  both  the  assassins  and  their 
instigators.  They  have  perpetrated  the  most 
abominable  massacres  upon  masses  of  people, 
more  nun^emus  and  worse  than  those  inflicted 
by  Ciiarleinagne  on  the  Saxons.  The  tortur« 
which  Lepsus  has  described  surpass  anythmg 
we  have  ever  known.  What  then  prohibit'  us 
from  falling  upon  the  Turk  and  saying  to  him: 
'Get  thee  gone,  wretch!'?  Only  one  thing  pro* 
hibitsus,for  the  Turk  answers: '  I,  too,  I  fight  for 
my  existence!' — and  indeed,  we  believe  him. 
We  believe,  despite  the  indignation  which  the 
bloody  Mohammedan  barbarism  arouses  in  us. 
that  the  Turks  are  defending  themselves  legiti- 
mately, and  before  an\thing  else  we  see  in  the 
Armenian  question  and  Armenian  massacres  a 
matter  of  internal  Turkish  policy,  merel)-  an 
episode  of  the  agony  through  which  a  great  on- 
pire  is  passing,  which  does  not  propose  to  le! 
itself  die  without  making  a  last  attempt  to  save 
itself  by  bloodshed.  All  the  great  Powers, 
excepting  Germany,  have  adopted  a  policy  which 
aims  to  upset  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  Turkey 
In  accordance  with  this,  they  demand  for  the 
subject  peoples  of  Turkey  the  rights  of  man,  or  d 
humanity,  or  of  civilization,  or  of  political  liberty 
— in  a  word,  something  that  will  make  them  the 
equals  of  the  Turks.  But  just  as  little  as  the 
ancient  Roman  despotic  state  could  tolerate  the 
Nazarene's  religion,  just  as  little  can  the  Turkish 
Empire,  which  is  really  the  political  successor  of 
the  eastern  Roman  Empire,  tolerate  any  r^re- 
sentation  of  western  free  Christianity  among  its 
subjects.  The  danger  for  Turke\  in  the  .Armenian 
question  is  one  of  extinction.  For  xhh  '■eavon 
she^rcsorts  to  an  act  of  a  barbarous  Asiatic  sute. 
^  has  destroyed  the  Armenians  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  manifest 
themselves  as  a  political  force  for  a  considerable 
period.  A  horrible  act,  certainly,  an  act  of  politi- 
cal despair,  shameful  in  its  details,  but  still  a 
piece  of  political  history,  in 
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...  In  ^ite  of  the  displeasure  which  the 
Gennan  Christian  feels  at  these  acoomplished 

facts,  he  has  nothing  to  do  except  quietly  to  heal 
the  wounds  so  far  as  he  can,  and  then  to  let  mat- 
ters take  their  course.    For  a  long  time  our 
policy  in  the'  Orient  has  been  determined:  we 
belong  to  the  group  that  protects  Turkey,  that 
is  the  fact  by  which  we  must  regulate  our  con- 
duct. .  .   .   We  do  not  prohibit  any  zealous 
Christian  from  caring  for  the  victims  of  these 
horrible  crimes,  from  bringing  up  the  children 
and  nursip'^  the  adults.    May  (>od  bless  these 
good  acts  ijke  all  other  acts  ol  iauh.   Only  we 
inust  take  care  that  acts  of  charity  do  not  take 
thefomi  of  political  acts  which  are  likely  to  thwart 
our  Gennan  po]ic\-.    The  internationalist,  he  who 
belongs  to  the  English  school  of  thought,  may 
march  with  the  Armenians.    The  nationalist,  ht 
who  does  not  intend  to  sacrifice  the  future  of 
Gemiany  to  England,  must,  on  questions  of 
Otemal  policy,  follow  the  path  marked  out  by 
Blstnarck,  even  if  it  is  merciless  in  its  sentiments. 
.  .   .   National  policy:  that  is  the  pr^  ffnmd 
moral  reason  why  we  must,  as  statesmen,  show 
oondves  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
Chiistian  peoples  of  Turkey,  however  painful 
that  may  be  to  our  human  feelings.  .    .    .  That 
is  our  duty,  which  we  must  recognize  and  confess 
before  God  and  before  man.   if  for  this  Ttaaoa 
we  now  maintain  the  existence  of  the  Turkish 
state,  we  do  it  in  our  own  self-interest,  because 
what  we  have  in  mind  is  our  great  future.   .   .  . 
On  one  skle  lie  our  duties  as  a  nation,  on  the  other 
our  duties  as  men.  There  are  times,  when,  in  a 
conflict  of  duties,  we  can  choose  a  middle  ground. 
That  is  ail  right  from  a  human  standpoint,  but 
nrdy  right  ma  moral  sense.  In  this  instance,  asm 
all  analogous  situations,  we  must  clearly  know  on 
wfiiVh  side  lies  the  greatest  and  most  important 
moui  duly.   Once  we  have  made  such  a  choice 
we  must  not  hesitate.  William  II  has  chosen. 
He  has  become  the  friend  of  the  Sultan,  because 
he  is  thinking  of  a  greater,  independent  Ger- 
many." 

THE  ARMENIANS  AND  AMhRlCAN  AMMUNITION 

Such  was  the  German  state  philosophy  as 
applied  to  the  Armenians,  and  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  observing  German  practice  as  well.  As 
&x>n  as  the  early  reports  reached  Constantinople, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  the  most  feasible  way  of 
stopping  the  outrages  would  be  for  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  all  countries  to  make  a  joint 
appeal  to  the  Ottoman  Government.  1  ap- 
proached Wangenheim  on  thissubject  in  the  latter 
part  of  Match.  His  antipathy  to  the  Armeniam 
became  immediately  apparent.  He  began  de- 
nouncing them  in  unmeasured  terms;  like  Talaat 


and  Enver,  he  affected  to  regard  the  Van  episode 
as  an  unprovoked  rebellion,  and,  in  his  eyes,  as 
in  tlwirs,  the  Armenians  were  simply  traitorous 
vermin. 

"I  will  help  the  Zionists, he  said,  thinking 
that  this  remaric  would  be  personally  pleasing 
to  me,  "  but  I  shall  do  nothing  whatever  for  the 

Armenians." 

U  angenheim  pretended  to  regard  the  Armenian 
question  as  a  matter  that  chiefly  affected  the 
Onited  States.  .My  constant  intercession  in  their 
behalf  .ipnarently  created  the  impression,  in  his 
Germanic  mind,  that  any  mercy  shown  this 
people  would  be  a  concesnon  to  the  American 
Government.  And  nt  that  moment  he  was 
not  disposed  to  do  anything  that  would  please  the 
American  people. 

"The  United  States  is  apparently  the  only 
country  that  takes  much  interest  in  the  Ar- 
menians." he  said.  "Your  missionaries  are 
their  friends  and  )our  people  have  constituted 
themselves  their  guardians.  The  whole  question 
of  helping  them  is,  therefore,  an  American  matter. 
How,  then,  can  you  expect  me  to  do  anything 
as  long  as  the  United  States  is  selling  ammunition 
to  the  enemies  of  Germany?  Mr.  Bryan  has 
just  published  his  note,  saying  that  it  would  be 
unneutral  not  to  sell  munitions  to  England  and 
France.  As  long  as  your  Govermnent  maintains  * 
that  attitude  we  can  do  nothing  for  the  Ar* 
menians." 

Probably  no  one  except  a  German  logician 
would  ever  have  detected  any  relation  between 

our  sale  of  warmaterials  to  the  Allies  and  TuiIh^'s 
attacks  upon  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Armenian 
women  and  children.  But  that  was  about  as 
much  progress  as  I  made  with  Wangenheim  at 
that  time.  1  spoke  to  him  frequently,  but  he 
invariably  offset  my  pleas  for  mercy  to  the  Ar- 
menians by  references  to  the  use  of  American 
shells  at  the  Dardanelles.  A  coobiess  sprang  up 
between  us  soon  afterward,  the  result  of  my 
refusal  to  give  him  "credit"  for  having  stopped 
the  deportation  of  French  and  Geiinan  civilians 
to  the  Gallipoli  peninsula.  After  our  somewhat 
tart  conversation  over  the  telephone,  v.  hen  he  had 
asked  me  to  cable  Washington  that  he  had  not 
belied  the  Turks  in  this  matter,  our  visits  to  each 
other  ceased  for  Several  weeks. 

There  were  certain  influential  Germans  in 
Constantinople  who  did  not  accept  Wangen- 
heim's  point  of  view.  1  have  already  referred 
to  Paul  Weitz,  for  thirty  years  the  correspondent 
of  the  Frankfurter  Zeituttg,  who  probabl>  knew 
more  about  affairs  in  the  Near  Fast  than  any  other 
German.  Although  Wangenheim  constantly 
looked  to  W  eitz  for  infonnatwn,  he  did  not 
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the  orthodox,  imperial  attitude  toward  Armenia, 
for  be  believed  that  German/s  refusal  effectively 
to  intervene  was  doing  his  fatherland  everlasting 

injury.  Wcitz  was  constantly  presentin;^  this 
view  to  Wangenheim,  but  he  made  hltle  progress. 
Weitz  tdd  me  about  this  himsdf,  in  January, 
1916.  a  few  weeks  before  I  left  Turkey.  1  quote 
his  own  words  on  this  subject: 

"1  remember  that  you  told  me  at  the  begin- 
ning/' said  Weitz,  "what  a  mistake  Germany 
was  making  in  the  Armenian  matters.  I  agreed 
with  you  perfectly.  But  when  1  ur^ed  this  view 
upon  Wangenheim,  he  threw  me  twice  out  of  the 
room!" 

Another  German  who  was  opposed  to  the  atro- 
cities was  Neurath,  the  Conseiller  of  the  German 
Embassy.  His  indignation  reached  such  a  point 
that  his  language  to  Talaat  and  Enver  became 
almost  undiplomatic.  He  told  me,  however 
that  he  had  failed  to  influence  them. 

"They  are  immovable  and  are  determined  to 
pursue  their  present  course."  Neurath  said. 

Of  course  no  Germans  could  make  much  im- 
pression on  the  Turkish  Government  as  long'  as 
the  German  Ambassador  refu^  to  interfere. 
And.  as  time  went  on,  it  became  more  and  man 
evident  that  Wangenheim  had  no  desire  to  stop 
the  deportations.  He  apparently  wished,  how- 
-  ever,  to  reestablish  friendly  idations  with  me, 
and  soon  sent  third  parties  to  ask  why  I  never 
came  to  see  him.  1  do  not  know  how  long  this 
estrangement  would  have  lasted  had  not  a  great 
personal  affliction  befallen  him.  In  June,  Lieu- 
tenant G)lonel  Leipzig,  the  German  Military 
Attach6,  died  under  the  most  tragic  and  m>  ster- 
ious  circumstances  in  the  railroad  station  at 
Lule  Burgas.  He  was  killed  by  a  revolver  shot; 
one  story  said  that  the  weapon  had  been  accident- 
ally discharged,  another  that  the  Colonel  had 
committed  suicide,  still  another  that  the  Turks 
had  assassinated  him,  mistaking  him  for  Liman 
von  Sanders.  Leipzig  was  one  of  Wangenheim's 
intimate  friends;  as  young  men  they  had  been 
officers  in  the  same  regiment  and  at  Consianiino- 
ple  th^  were  almost  inseparable.  I  mimediately 
called  on  the  Ambassador  to  express  mv  condol- 
ences. 1  found  him  very  dejected  and  careworn. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  heart  trouble,  that  he 
was  almost  exhausted  and  that  he  had  apf^nA 
for  a  few  weeks'  leave  of  absence.   I  knew  that  it 


was  not  only  his  comrade's  death  that  was  preying 
upon  Wangenheim's  mind.  German  inissioD> 
aries  were  flooding  Germany  with  reports  about 

the  Armenians  and  calling  upon  the  Government 
to  stop  the  massacres.  Yet,  overburdened  and 
nervous  as  Wangenheim  was  thb  day,  he  gave 
many  signs  that  he  was  still  the  same  unyieldo^g 
German  militarist.  A  few  days  afterward,  whai 
he  returned  my  visit,  he  asked:  • 

"Where's  Kitchener's  army?  '  dH 

"We  are  willing  to  surrender  Belgium  BlpH 
he  went  on.    "Germany  intends  to  build  in' 
enormous  fleet  of  submarines  with  great  cnu!m|j 
radius.  In  the  next  war,  we  shall,  therefetfe^H 
able  completely  to  blockade  England.  Sowed* 
not  need  Belgium  for  its  submarine  bases.  W* 
shall  give  her  back  to  the  Belgians,  taking- die 
Congo  in  exchange." 

I  then  made  another  plea  in  behalf  of  the  per* 
secuted  Christians.  Again  we  discusia(|^|Mft^ 
subject  at  length.  -W^H 

"The  Armenians,"  said  Wangoiheiin,  *VHP 
shown  themselves  in  this  war  to  be  enemies  rJ 
the  lurks.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  two 
peoples  can  never  live  together  in  the  same  coun- 
try. The  Americans  should  move  some  of  them 
to  the  United  States,  and  we  Germans  \\  ill  sord 
some  to  Poland  and  in  their  place  send  Jewish 
Poles  to  the  Armenian  proivmces>-that  is,  if 
they  will  promise  to  drop  their  Zionist  schemes." 

"Again,  although  1  spoke  with  unusual  earnest- 
ness, the  Ambassador  refused  to  help  the  Arme- 
nians." 

Still.on  July  4th,  Wangenheim  did  present  a  for- 
mal note  of  protest.  He  did  not  talk  to  Talaat 
or  Enver,  the  only  men  who  had  any  authority, 
btttto  the  Grand  Vizier,  who  was  merdy  a  shadow. 
The  incident  had  precisely  the  same  character 
as  his  pro  forma  protest  against  sending  the 
French  and  British  civilians  down  to  Galiipoli, 
to  serve  as  targets  for  the  British  fleet.  Its  only 
purpose  was  to  put  Germany  officially  on  leoonl. 
Probably  the  hypocrisy  of  this  protest  was  more 
apparent  to  me  than  to  others,  for,  at  the  ver}' 
moment  when  Wangenheim  presented  this  so> 
called  protest,  he  was  giving  me  the  reasons  why 
Germany  could  not  take  really  effective  steps 
to  end  the  massacres.  Soon  after  this  interview, 
Wangenheim  received  his  leave  and  went  to 
Geimany. 


Ambassador  Aforgeulhau^s  Story  will  he'  concluded  in  the  January  World's  Work 
{Ambassador  Morgentbaus  Story  is  copyrighted  in  France  and  England.  All  rights  reserved] 
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MAN  AND  HIS  MACHINES 


BRIGHTER  THAN  DAYLIGHT 

U  the  illumination  produced  by  a  battery  of  Add  learchliRhts.     Such  a  thing  as  a  lurpriac  attack  at  niiht  acainst  forces  backed  up  by  Ufhta  like 
theae  is  alnrvost  impMaibie.    No  ficures  have  been  given  out,  but  the  number  of  tearchlighu  per  mile  along  the  Allied  front  ts  almost  incredible 


&  LuiMmiitrr  on  Public  Infurmitioo 


Inventions  Produced  by  the  Needs  of  War,  and  Machinery  of 
Peaceful  Production  Adapted  to  the  Reclamation 
OCthe  Wastes  of  War 


ONE  of  the  most 
war  has  been 
learned  on  the 
vastest  possible  scale. 
Governments  have 
been  traditionally 
wasteful  and  war  has 
always  been  the  most 
wasteful  of  their  activ- 
ities. In  the  recent 
conflict,  however,  the 
use  of  the  prcxluctions 
of  human  industry 
and  mechanical  skill 
has  been  on  a  scale 
so  prodigious  that 
even  wasteful  govern- 
ments have  seen  at 
once  the  necessity  of 
saving  every  kind  of 
material  that  could 
be  saved.  On  the  two 
succeeding  pages  are 
striking  evidences  of 
the  magnitude  of  this 
task  and  of  the  im- 
portance in  economiz- 
ing both  the  material 


striking  lessons  of  this 
the  lesson  of  economy 


G  ("otnmittrr  nn  Piihlii  Inli>f milion 
A  DAYLIGHT  SIGNAL  LAMP 
Uaed  by  the  Amencan  Sign.il  Corps  m  Krancr  The  uaer  "nighta" 
through  the  tube  at  (he  lop  and  MKnals  with  "dot-and-dadi"  lUahea 
by  meant  of  thr  button  on  Ihr  h.itirr>'  box  Rvrn  im  one  of  the  rare 
winahinir  ctay»  in  Krancr.  the  fla»lMTi  aic  vi^ihlr  nevrral  milca  to  one 
who  it  lootiing  for  them;  in  ordinnry  or  cloufly  wr.ither.  the  device 
tak<9  the  place  of  the  heliocniph,  which  rcquim  mimhine 


and  the  machinery  of  production.  Mountains 
of  shoes,  uniforms,  harness,  hats,  and  metals 

are  gathered  up  be- 
hind the  lines  and  are 
sorted  and  reworked 
into  useful  forms.  All 
kinds  of  mechanical 
labor-saving  devices 
are  utilized  in  this 
work,  from  the  sewing 
machine  up  to  the 
great  machines  for 
shredding  and  rework- 
ing fabrics.  Indus- 
trially, one  of  the 
most  profitable  out- 
comes of  the  war  will 
doubtless  be  the  per- 
petuation in'  times 
of  peace  of  this  great 
system  of  salvaging 
the  wastes  of  every- 
day life,  which,  though 
scattered  and  less 
spectacular,  are.  in 
their  totals,  of  no 
less  appalling  propor- 
tions. 


O  Cominiorr  cmi  I'ublic  Infornutioa 

BELTS  AND  STRAPS 

We  hear  so  much  nbout  motor  traiupon  that  we  do  not  rcalixc  that  more  horses  and  mules' ore  used  by  the  AUied  forces  than  have  ever  t^ctn 
p«rt  in  any  prov)aus  war.  The  salvage  depot  where  broken  and  discarded  harne^tt  as  well  an  soldiers'  Jcalher  belts  are  repaired  arkd  made  taabk 
again,  is  an  important  institution.    It  is  a  pretty  badly  damaged  strap  that  cannot  be  utilized  in  this  big  factory 


O  C'ortimiite  on  f'utOic  InformsTioe 

WOMEN  WORKING  ON  UNIFORM  REPAIRS 
A  Kurpri  jinrcly  largi.^  proportion  of  uniforms  that  come  to  the  salvage  depot  can  be  made  (it  for  reissue,  under  the  skilful  tailonng  of  the  French 
seanBtrcsrin  who  arc  chi:;CI)r  employed  for  thia  work:  the  g.unients  that  cannot  be  made  practically  new  are  patched  up  and  dyed  brigtit  grocn. 
Uien  MMtsd  to  German  priaorters  of  war 


Q  romtniilrr  oo  Public  InfumarkMi 

"HAYSTACKS"  OF  SALVAGED  WAR  MATERIAL 
Although  we  have  had  an  army  in  France  barely  eighteen  months,  the  value  of  the  salvaged  articles  runs  up  into  the  millior».  Salvaged 
unidirms  ami  shoes  jiUme  ■civeil  morf  ihnn  SS.iWi.fxio  itw  Iu-nI  year  the  British  put  the  salvaging  scheme  imoelTect     Heretofore,  and  for  the  lirtt 
tWQ  yc;ir!i  of  this  war.  everything  discarded  by  soldiers  was  burned 


Kj i.i^Lo  l  y  Google 


O  Commirtrr  on  I'libitt  Informaiion 

A  PILE  OF  SHOES 

The  annunl  "turnover"  of  second-hand  slwies  at  th'  salvage  depots  of  the  Amoriain  Expeditionary  Force  i»  somewhere  arouml  »ix  million 
^irx  Iifuring  four  pairs  a  year  pc  man.  Pcrhap*  a  ((uarter  cm  he  put  into  wearable  dhapc  again.  As  miiny  more  can  be  issued  to  priwjncm. 
The  olhcn  arc  reduced  lo  thnr  elements,  metal  hcbnails  and  hccl-plates  bcins  melted  up  for  acrap-iron.  uppers  cut  into  leather  sboulrinffs  and 
ntapvuixl  up  to  form  (lie  Ltase  of  linolcxtm-like  Ikior  cox-ennKB  for  hospitals 


O  Cnmmittee  on  Public  Informitioa 

A  PILE  OF  UNIFORMS 

^'otliinc  that  can  ixxiuhlv  be  salvaged  is  wasted  in  this  war.    Wom<iut  uniforms  and  thnne  taken  from  the  bodies  of  the  killed  are  brought 
to  the  lalvagc  depots,  sterilized  and  washed,  and  then  repaired  or.  if  discarded,  nent  lo  the  shoddy  mills 


G  Committer  on  Ptihlir  Informatitin 

HATS 

The  Uai  word  in  salvaiie  is  the  utilization  of  discarded  "Stetsons"  for  making  soles  for  hospital  slippers.  The  substitution  of  the  overseai 
Qothcap  and  the  trench  helmet  for  the  traditional  broad-brimmed  felt  of  the  American  troops  «ent  a  million  or  more  of  these  hats  to  the  salvage 
^ftx*  The  uppers  for  the  hospital  slippers  are  made  of  the  four-iiKh  strip  cut  of!  the  bottom  of  the  ktog  overcoats  which  the  first  million  of  oui 
n>en  took  orervas  with  tfaem,  bat  which  were  too  lone  for  the  muddy  travel  neceasary  in  France 
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O  t'ndrttrood  &  L'nJrrwuoil 
THIS  "ONIi-MAN  TANK  * 

Is  a  build -proof  nliirUI  caplurnl  (nmi  a  Onnan  sniper  bjr  a  1  

(lian  »>l(lirr.  Tht-  mvi  |>ushcd  it  ahv;icl  uf  himsilf  oh  Ik-  wniQlled  along 
tlw-  K'ou'xt'  lakitiK  [«>(  ikhxilt  ;it  tlu'  Ilrlll^ll.  I  Im:  wilv  Canadian  out- 
flanked ihc  Uoche  and  tuxiughl  his  "uink"  in  a*  a  uophy 


I'AKnSPEARE  KNEW  THIS  DEVICE 
Whrn  Uiinam  Wiairl  came  lo  I'miMrmnr,  in  StacKth,  the  •oidien 
wcrr  romiMlmn  Ihrmwlvi-;  mwh  in       n-:.nncr  in  which  tliis  Aineri- 
ran  "snipTr"  in  I'rance  has  made  htnLMrK  Inuk  like  the  xtumpol  a  me 
(tMX  picture  upper  left  hand  cumcr; 


THE  ISIIERWOOD  SHIP 
Is  thr  namf  of  a  lyiic  t>f  %\tv\  >Iii|>  »lm  !i  it  nut  only  th«  most  hnport- 
anl  ch.insi-  in  mrlhotl'i  of  vhipbuil<linK  snuc  Ihc  old-fashioned  mtxxicn 
ciiifi.  tiul  iM'cau'^  ol  lis  rconomy  of  Ht«-«'l  nml  tht-  powuhilily  of  unnc 
shapes  rH>t  aiUiptifJ  to  oriiiiuiiy  ^)llp  (onslruciinn  has  been  adopted 
by  lln'  llfiitr<l  S!.-it«-s  Shippinij  Hoard  to  HuppU-mrnl  the  output  o( 
"standard"  shipn.  The  Innnl  ist.iti-s  Si<t-1  Corporation  rccostljr 
turned  over  lo  the  (kivcmmcnt  KLiiuittm-Jv  its  working  plant  and 
iIi-^iRTis  lor  this  type  of  cr;i(t.  The  principal  dillcrriKe,  as  shown  in 
thr  [iholoKriiph,  l>»  twn?n  Isherworjd  shiiiH  aivd  others  lies  in  the  lonfi- 
liiclinal  brncinK.  The  iransverw  members  are  set  much  farther  apart 
than  the  framis  of  :i  Ktand:iril  ship;  •uinielinu-H  twelve  feet  or  nxire. 
'I  1m-  net  i-v-vary  stillness  is  supidnil  by  l.ir>,'e  numbers  of  beams  running 
the  leiii'ih  ol  Ibr  and  iivi'^.mtI  into  the  ltanie-%.  Il  is  poasible  by 
thi«  mcins  lo  build  a  ship  ol  almost  imleliriitr  IrnRth  without  incre 
t'lther  iM'.iin  or  depth,  while  the  weight  of  steel  per  ton  of  cargo  i 
B  considcmbly  less  than  cuslurtiiiry 


A  TRICK  AS  OLD  AS  HOMER 


O  Commiiirc  on  I'titvlic  Icifomiitioa 


The  Wooden  Horse,  by  means  of  which  the  Gr««4ts  accomplished  the  downfall  of  Ttov.  has  its  modem  counterpart  in  this  papier-mache  imitation 

«(  adcad  hor^e.  within  which  a  "sniper  'iscorKealed 
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The  first  American  President  to  leave  the  United  States  for  any  appreci- 
able period  in  his  term  of  office.  Mr.  Wilson  heads  the  American  delegation 
to  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  to  consult  with  the  Allied  nations  on  the 
"Fourteen  Terms,"  and  to  give  authority  to  America's  determination  that 
the  new  world  about  to  be  organized  shall  recognize  the  rights  of  men  and 
peoples,  and  shall  be  based  upon  the  principles  of  freedom  and  justice 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 

THE  world  belongs  to  the  An;L;Io-Saxon,"  how  such  a  5iirrender  as  this  would  have  affected 
said  Prince  Lichnowsky  at  the  end  of  their  own  country;  an  immense  fleet  bombarding 
his  famous  memoir.  "We  Germans  New  York  until  the  ransom  was  paid;  a  Canada 
arrived  on  the  scene  too  late."  These  and  a  Mexico  annexed  to  the  German  Empire; 
words  should  have  been  blazoned  across  the  whole  of  South  America  become  the  prey  of 
the  slty  when  the  German  high  seas  fleet  emerged  Teutonic  domination.  Let  Americans  con- 
front its  hiding  place  and  made  the  most  abject  gratulate  themselves  that  their  efforts  played 
and  the  most  humiliatinp;  surrender  in  history,  no  small  part  in  brin^in^  about  this  sur- 
The  German  fleet,  from  its  beginning  in  1900,  render,  for  it  was  Pershing's  Army,  bat- 
represented  only  a  single  idea;  its  purpose  was  to  tling  through  the  Afgonne  Forest,  and  advancing 
destroy  the  Jiaval  supremacy  of  England  and  to  to  the  German  territory  by  way  of  Sedan,  that 
make  Germany  the  ruler  of  the  world.  I  he  very  exercised  a  most  potent  influence  in  forcing  the 
preamble  to  the  naval  bill  of  1900  announced  this.  German  fleet  out  01  the  Kiel  Canal. 
When  Germany  started  this  war,  she  expected  to  None  the  less  this  surrender  shows,  as  prac- 
crush  France  in  a  six  weeks*  campaign  and  levy  an  tically  all  Kftr-it  ''^  'ii's  have  shown,  that  sea  power 
enormous  indemnity.  1  hat  England  would  come  is  the  element  which  decides  the  issue.  "Nelson's 
to  the  assistance  of  France  never  entered  the  Teu-  storm  tossed  ships,  which  the  Grand  Army  never 
tonic  calculations.  The  money  which  was  to  be  saw."  said  Captain  Mahan,  vmting  of  sea  power 
levied  upon  France  would  go,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the  Xapfileonic  uars,  "were  the  only  things 
in  enormously  increasing  the  German  fleet,  that  stood  between  it  and  the  conquest  of  the 
and  then  the  final  reckoning  of  the  British  Em-  woiU."  In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  the  GeF>* 
pire,  and  of  Anglo-Saxondom  in  geneial,  would  man  militarists  declared  that  they  would  disprove 
follow  as  inexorably  as  fate.  this  principle.  Against  Mahanism.  as  they  called 
Instead  of  this,  the  world  has  this  immense  it,  they  would  oppose  the  might  of  the  "invinci- 
naval  panorama  in  the  North  Sea,  and  we  now  ble"  German  army.  They  could  not  break  to 
know  Anglo-Saxonism,  not  Germanism  the  the  outside  wnrld  and  to  the  ?nrr!v  needed  raw 
force  that  will  govern  mankind  for  generations  to  materials,  by  way  of  the  North  Sea,  but  they 
come.  If  the  world  wishes  to  visualize  what  would  reach  freedom  by  a  land  route — they  would 
this  somnder  means*  it  is  only  necessary  to  im-  strike  at  British  supremacy  in  I  ndia,  by  way  of  the 
agine  or  picture  the  reverse  of  the  historic  scene  in  Balkans,  Constantinr>ple,  Asia  .Minor,  and  the  Fast. 
November,  the  spectacle,  if  one  can  possibly  con-  Here  they  failed.  1  here  is  need  of  no  new  phiio- 
celve  it,  of  the  British  fleet  sailing  out  and  striking  sopher  to  rewrite  the  Mahan  conception  of  sea 
their  a)Iors  to  the  Hohenzollem.  How  much  power  as  the  determining  foctor  in  history.  Be- 
freedom  of  the  seas  \wuld  there  have  been  after  cause  of  this  sea  power  the  world,  as  Lichnowsky 
that?  How  much  freedom  of  the  land  would  says,  is  "for  the  Anglo-Saxon" — which  means  that 
there  have  been?  Let  Americans  call  to  mind  it  is  to  be  a  world  of  peace,  liberty*  and  ^ustic^^  ^ 


^  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  DAVID  LLOYD-GEORGE  ^ 

The  humble  son  of  a  Welsh  schoolmaster  who,  by  virtue  of  his  abilities 
and  character,  has  become  the  leader  of  Great  Britam  in  the  World  War  and 
her  chief  spokesman  at  the  Peace  Conference.  A  representative  in  England, 
as  is  President  Wilson  in  this  countr>',  of  the  democratic  ideals  that  should 
lay  the  basis  of  permanent  peace 
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An  American  diplomat  of  wide  experience  and  training,  having  served  his 
country  as  Ambassador  to  Italy  and  France,  and  having  learned  something 
of  the  intricacies  of  European  politics  as  American  representative  at  the 
Algeciras  Confcrcacc  Mr.  White  is  the  Republican  member  of  the  Peace 
Delegation 
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A  member  of  the  American  delegation  to  the  Paris  Peace  Congress.  A 
veteran  oi  more  than  thirty  years'  Army  service  who  has  also  distinguished 
himself  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  War  Council  at  Versailles 
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Under  his  leadership  Coblenz  and  a  considerable  German  area  surround- 
ing becomes,  temporarily,  a  part  of  the  United  Slates.  He  commands  the 
Third  American  Army,  about  250,000  men,  part  of  the  Army  occupying  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
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HKINCE  GEORGE  E.  LVOI  F 
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Premier  of  the  first  Russian  Provisional  Government,  and  at  present 
representing  in  the  United  States  the  Omsk  Government.  Prince  Lvoff  is  a 
rcvohitionist  of  the  Liberal  Constitutional  party,  who  hopes  for  American 
c<xjpirati(in  in  the  work  of  estahlishinf»  a  system  of  demwratic  order  in  place 
of  the  rule  uf  pillage  and  murder  which  is  otherwise  known  as  Bolshevism 
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President  Wilson  at  Versailles 

^^  1878,  when  Bismarck  invited  the  na- 
tions to  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  for  the 

ptirpo*^  r>r  <^tt1ing  the  problems  that  had 
doped  from  the  Ku&so- l  urkish  War,  Benjamin 
racli,  then  Premier  of  Great  Britain,  startled 
English  public  by  announcing  that  he  intended 
oas  head  of  the  British  representation.  Never 
>re  in  history  had  the  British  Prime  Minister 

bis  native  soil,  when  Pariiament  was  sitting, 
I  diplomatic  enterprise  of  this  kind.    It  was 

general  expectation  that  Lord  Salisbury, 
)had  recently  become  Foreign  Minister,  would 
sent  as  the  representative  of  Great  Britain. 

the  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  was  regarded 

Disraeli's  admirers  as  furnishing  a  sufTicicnt 
use  for  disregarding  precedent.  Fur  years 
at  Britain  had  been  an  almost  negligible  factor 
continental  diplomacy  and  it  had  been  the 
atest  triumph  of  Disraeli's  administration  to 
•e  her  from  this  position  of  inconsequence  to 
ctical  leadership.  The  Congress  of  BeHtn 
i  t'ne  most  important  event  in  European  his- 
V  since  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  the  ver>' 
t  that  the  Congress  was  held  at  all  was  a  recog- 
on  of  Eni^and's  ascendency  in  European 
\\K^.  Its  real  purp<jse  was  to  prevent  a 
•  between  Great  Rritain  ancJ  Russia.  Thcrc- 
i.  the  British  public  quiciciy  recovered  from 
first  anger,  and  sent  Disraeli  to  Beriin  with  Its 
:zas  rino^ng  loudh'  in  his  cars.  Bismarck,  as  a 
Mite  to  Disraeli's  presence,  opened  the  procccd- 
sin  English;  the  British  Prime  Minislerwas  the 
atest  figure  at  the  gathering;  he  obtained  the 
iti  m  of  the  European  situation  which  England 
1  demanded,  returned  to  London,  bringing,  as  he 
i.  "peace  with  honor,"  and  received  a  popular 
eption  such  as  had  never  before  been  the  tri* 
phant  lot  of  a  British  statesman. 
There  is  an  immediate  connection  between  the 
ngress  of  Beriin  and  the  present  Peace  Confer- 
«  at  Versailles.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  the  direct 
come  of  the  forrre'-  If  Flngland,  forty  years 
»,  had  not  interfered  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
itng  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  preventing 
^Ma  from  establishing  herself  at  Constanti- 
3le.  it  is  unlikely  that  the  war  just  6nded  would 
ir  have  begun.  Forty  years  ago  Disraeli 
■bted  the  precedents  of  hb  office  by  going 
"sonally  to  Beriin  in  order  that  he  might  keep 
•Turk  in  Europe  and  thus— unintention:il!  of 
jrse— be  produced  a  situation  in  the  Balkans 
laid  the  basis  for  the  Kaiser's  dream  of  a 
n-Gemian  Empire  extending  from  Hamburg 

Bagdad.  President  Wjls<)n  now  siniilarl>' 
^l^ards  unwritten  law  to  attend  a  conference 
nch  «iB  have  to  rectify  the  mbtakes  of  forty 


years  ago,  and  reorganize  Europe  upon  a  founda- 
tion that  will  mean,  not  war,  but  peace.  That 
the  business  which  calls  Mr.  Wilson  to  Paris  is 
transcendently  important  is  thus  apparent.  He 
bcliev  L's  that  the  Versailles  Ginference  marks  the 
great  turning  point  in  human  iiistory,  and  that  it 
signalizes,  above  all,  the  final  triumph  of  those 
democratic  principles  on  which  American  insti- 
tutions rt'^t.  It  is  his  conviction  that  it  sounds 
the  kneil  uf  all  autocracy  and  all  "divine  rights 
of  kings";  that  with  it,  indeed,  mediaeval  his- 
tory ends  and  modem  history  begins.  If  this 
Conference  succeeds,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
human  beings,  who  have  never  had  anything 
to  say  about  their  own  government  and  who  have 
been  little  more  than  chattels,  livuig  almost 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  an  exploiting 
class,  will  now  become  free  men.  it  will 
correct  several  of  the  most  hideous  crimes  of 
history,  such  as  the  partition  of  Poland,  the 
crushing  of  the  national  life  of  the  peoples  in 
Central  Europe,  and  the  century-old,  uninter- 
rupted massacre  of  subject  Christian  races  by 
the  Mohammedan  Ottoman  Empire.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  united  efforts  of  the  American 
people  this  great  day  would  never  have  dawned. 
Mr.  Wilson  evidently  believes  that  his  presence 
is  needed  at  Versailles  as  a  symbol— as  a  visible 
reminder  of  the  ideals  whtrh  arc  to  df)minate  this 
newly  created  world ;  and  he  probably  also  thinks 
that  duty  calls  him  to  Paris  to  make  doubly 
sure  that  the  principles  to  which  he  stands  com- 
mitted shall  not  fail — that,  at  the  last  moment, 
the  old  lust  for  power,  for  land,  and  for  national 
aggrandizement,  shall  not  gain  the  upper  hand. 
In  fine,  his  innermost  motive  in  going  is  really  to 
save  the  world  for  democracyj 

II 

•Mr.  Wilson  ignored  the  frequently  expressed 
wishes  of  Congress  and  the  press  that  he  take  the 
American  people  into  his  confidence  and  explain  * 
his  precise  reasons  for  crossing  the  ocean.  Despite 
this  unfortunate  attitude,  the  things  for  which  he 
will  take  his  stand  are  well  known.  Mr.  Wilson's 
only  pronouncement  is  that  he  will  take  up  in  de- 
tail his  fourteen  terms  of  peace.  At  the  present 
time,  of  course,  there  are  no  fourtec  terms.  Two 
of  these  fourteen  terms,  in  their  original  form, 
would  have  permitted  the  continued  existence  of 
Austria-Hungary  and  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
The  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  no  longer  exists, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  is  definitely  committed  to  the 
reorganization  df  independent  states  out  of  its 
disintegrating  parts.  He  has  similariy  tal^  his 
stand  in  favor  of  an  independent,  or  semi- 
independent,  state  of  Palestine;  it  is  no  secret  that 
it  is  his  fixed  determinatioii  tiiat  the  TorkQ^dhfeby  Google 
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tolerated  no  longer  as  a  ruler  of  non-Moslem 
peoples.  Thus,  by  his  own  act,  there  are  twelve, 
not  fourteen  points.  Mr.  Wilson  has  also  ac- 
cepted the  amendment  to  his  ''restoration" 
clause,  making  it  read  "compensation."  England 
and  France  have  practiL-nHy  rejected  the  "free- 
dom of  the  seas'  para^^raph;  at  least  they  refuse 
to  accept  oirrent  interpretations  of  that  nebutous 
pfirase.  Thus  in  reality  there  are  ten  points  at 
present,  not  fourteen.  Apparently  the  Allies 
and  the  Central  Powers  have  accepted  these  as  a 
basis  for  making  peace.  What  is  probably  meant 
is  that  the\  have  accepted  the  spirit  which  under- 
lies them,  for  practically  every  one  of  the  points 
is  obscure  and  certainly  needs  defmitbn.  It  is 
simple  foils  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Wilson  ooufd 
have  framed  last  januan,'  precise  terms  for  re- 
organizing Europe.  These  fourteen  points  repre- 
sented an  attempt  to  persuade  Germany  to  make 
peace.  Germany  was  then  militarily  stronger  in 
the  field  than  the  Allies:  Russia  had  just  dis- 
banded her  armies,  which,  it  was  believed,  would 
release  one  or  two  million  men  for  operations  in 
France;  and  the  United  States  had  less  than  two 
hundred  thousand  men  overseas.  Inevitably 
peace  terms  framed  in  such  an  atmosphere  would 
have  a  different  emphasis  from  those  framed  now. 
At  the  present  time  the  woild  is  not  negotiating 
peace  terms  with  the  Central  Powers  ;it  is  dictating 
peace.  The  Allied  armies  occupy  a  considerable 
part  of  the  German  Empire,  and  they  can  march 
to  Berlin  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  one  thing 
that  survives  of  .Mr.  Wilson's  fourteen  points  is 
the  determination  to  secure  a  peace  based  on 
justice,  on  democracy,  on  the  rights  of  all  peoples 
to  dictate  their  forms  of  government,  and  on  the 
right  of  all  men  everywhere  to  be  upstandin'^'  free 
citizens  and  nut  the  victims  of  autocratic  nuiitary 
powers.  The  details,  that  are  necessary  to  obtain 
this  kind  of  a  world  furnish  this  Conference  its 
work.  Such  of  Mr.  Wilson's  "points"  as  accom- 
plish this  exalted  purpose  will  stand;  such  as  are 
inadequate  will  go  into  the  discard;  if  new  "points" 
are  needed  to  make  these  ideals  effective,  those 
new  "points"  will  be  promptly  introduced. 

in 

Mr.  Wilson's  speech  of  September  28.  1018,  six 
weeks  before  the  war  had  ended,  also  sheds  much 
light  upon  his  visit  to  France.  That  speech 
called  insistently  for  the  formation  of  a  League 
of  Nations,  and  it  esfUL^ijlly  emphasized  .Mr. 
Wilson's  belief  that  this  League  should  be  founded 
at  the  Peace  Conference  and  not  stfterward.  "  The 
constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
clear  definition  of  its  objects  must  he  a  part,  and 
the  most  essential  part,  of  the  peace  settlement 
itself.  It  cannot  be  fonned  now.  If  formed 


now,  it  would  be  merely  a  new  alliance  confined 
the  nations  associated  against  a  common  enen 
It  is  not  likely  that  it  could  be  formed  aj  ter  fi 
settlement.  It  is  necessary  to  guaiantee  1 
peace;  and  the  peace  cannot  be  gnanuiteed  an 
afterthought." 

Thus  the  League  of  Nations  must  be  establisfei 
at  the  Peace  Cmiference  itsdf  and  probably  H 
Wilson  thinks  that  his  presence  will  greatly  m 
mote  the  realization  of  this  idea.  Possibly  J 
insistence  on  taking  part  in  the  negotiations! 
trays  a  slight  fear  that,  luikss  he  pleads  the  ca 
in  person,  the  scheme  may  not  materialize.  V 
the  fact  is  that  the  United  States  is  not  the  od 
nation  that  stands  firmly  for  such  a  Lead 
The  Liberal  forces  in  Enfjand  are  deman^Bn 
as  insistently  as  the  most  enlightened  elemd 
in  this  country;  Lioyd-George  is  as  active  zni 
ponent  of  the  League  in  Great  Britain  as  is  I 
Wilson  in  the  United  States;  Viscount  Grey.  ^ 
knows  as  much  about  the  origin  of  this  -*:!?•) 
any  living  man,  is  constantly  writing  and  spcflj 
ing  in  its  favor:  and  Mr.  Asqutth  haschampiofl 
it  from  the  first.  Mr.  Balfour,  answering  )[| 
very  speech  of  Mr.  Wilson,  declared  in  favor* 
such  a  League.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  tk 
are  Conservative  elements  in  En^and  who  |^ 
opposed  to  such  an  arran^ment;  yet  the  all  ii 
portant  fact  is  that  these  forces  will  have  ml^ 
to  do  with  settling  this  war.  Similarly  there  i 
hostile  dements  in  the  United -States;  but  d|| 
are  also  without  representation  at  the  Pei 
Conference.  The  forces  of  enlightenment  in  i 
countries,  the  leaders  who  have  openly  taken  thj 
stand  in  favor  of  a  League  of  Nations,  are  ^ 
forces  that  will  rule  at  Versailles.  Mr.  Wi^ii 
chief  service  will  not  be  to  convert  the  Balfoa 
Lioyd-George  party  to  his  own  views,  but  to  id 
his  support  to  these  statesmen  in  any  oppoail 
they  may  have  to  overcume  am  ing  cerd 
reactionary   elements   in   their   own  cxjuntr 

The  League  of  Nations  idea  seems  tu  be  ^.uoii 
supporters  everyday.  Most  conscientious  i 
servers  sec  in  it  the  onK-  hope  of  civilizat^i 
This  war  has  reduced  considerable  areas  of  Euta 
to  heaps  of  ruins;it  has  taken  the  lives  of  more  til 
10.000,000  people^  and  it  leaves  a  large  pait* 
the  world  the  prey  to  famine  and  disease.  M< 
of  the  nations  of  continental  Europe  are  virtiul 
bankrupt,  and  their  best  energies  for  at  least 
generation  will  be  absorbed  in  rebuilding  di 
economic  structure.  The  fact  is  that  E\'M 
in  the  last  four  years,  has  had  the  narrow 
escape  from  extinctbn.   The  application  nf  1 

1  e  to  warfare  will  make  any  future  contesi 
destructive  and  terrible  that  the  ci\i]i/ed  nr> 
cannot  pass  through  another  such  calamity  wt 
out  bdng  utteiiy  destroyed.  The  movement  i 
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:ch\  means  of  settling  national  differences  has 
s  passed  the  academic  stage.  It  is  no  longer 
favorite  topic  merely  of  idealists;  the  subject 
become  the  most  practical  one  now  in  the 
)lit  mind.  The  world  must  have  this  Leagtie, 
because  the  conception  is  a  beautiful  and  a 
y  ofie»  but  ampl\  as  theonly  possible  method 
7reseiviiig  its  own  existence.  Necessity,  not 
tr> .  is  the  grinding  force  that  will  make  this 
ig  a  reality. 

IV 

iut  this  does  not  mean  that  navies  and  armies 
to  disappear.  Evidently  Mr.  Wilson  does  not 
ertain  any  such  idea.  The  September  speech 
iifhich  he  advocated  the  I.cagiie  insisted  that 

peace  must  be  "guaranteed."  There  is 
\  one  way  of  guaranteeing  peace,  whether  it  is 
peace  of  a  community,  or  a  peace  of  natfons. 
:  policeman's  loaded  pistol  in  his  hip  pocket  is 
thing  that  in-pircs  the  footpad  with  respect, 
I  warships  and  armies  are  the  factors  that  will 
b  marauding  and  disorderly  nations.  Wisdy, 
^f'lrt,  the  Wihon  Administration,  concur- 
ilv  vith  launching  the  League  of  Nations  plan, 
taken  a  stand  for  an  enlarged  American  Navy. 
Mr.  Daniels's  recommendations  pass,  the 
e  will  come  when  the  United  States  will  have 
lar^  a  navy  as  England;  possibly  larger, 
dently  it  is  Mr.  Wilson's  idea  that  the  Amer- 
i  Navy  will  be  one  of  the  guarantees  of  peace 
possibly  he  beheves  that  to  leave  this  task 
usivdy  to  the  British  navy  would  in  itself 
anger  that  univenal  peace  which  it  is  his  am^ 
30  to  establish.  A  League  of  Nations,  which 
constantly  at  the  mercy  of  an  enormously  pre- 
derating  British  navy,  might  arouse  cynicism 
distrust.  If  England  wotdd  consent  to  scrap 
naval  forces,  such  action  might  quiet  this 
rehension;  but,  in  view  of  her  insular  position, 
especially  in  view  of  the  service  which  British 
power  has  rendeted  to  the  world  in  the  last 

<'3rs.  this  would  be  altogether  unreasonable 
xpect.  There  is  only  one  solution  for  this  prob- 
•  Let  England  maintain  her  fleet;  the  British 
» will  then  enjoy  that  security  that  is  their 
t  l  et  the  American  Navy  become  so  large 
i  the  British  shall  no  longer  exclusively  control 
seas;  that  will  remove,  at  least  in  part,  any 
rehension  which  British  naval  pieponderanoe 
ht  cau>e.  Some  such  reasoning  as  this  prob- 
'  underlies  the  proposed  development  of 
crican  sea  power.  That  the  situation  has  its 
gers  is  apparent.  A  great  American  Navy 
Id  have  only  one  possible  enemy— Great 
ain;  but  from  this  it  does  not  inevitably  fol- 
that  the  two  nations  are  to  become  rivals, 
iiat  they  are  to  engage  in  a  senselesf  oompeti* 


tion  in  naval  construction.  The  -'ond  •^en'^e  a  fid 
the  good  feeling  that  is  innate  in  both  nations 
will  save  them  from  any  such  calamity.  The 
creation  of  a  great  German  navy  necessarily 
made  Germany  and  England  bitter  enemies, 
^simply  because  it  was  Germany's  intention,  vir- 
*tually  acknowledged,  to  destroy  British  sea  power. 
But  the  United  States  is  not  Gerriiany,  and  when 
that  statement  has  been  made,  and  all  that  it 
implies  is  understood,  this  particular  phase  of  the 
dtscus^n  is  disposed  of. 

v 

Apparently,  therefore.  President  Wilson  has 
reasons  enough  for  disregarding  precedent  and 

fioing  personally  to  Paris.  The  matters  with 
which  the  Peace  Conference  will  r  nrcrn  itself  are 
more  important  than  woman  sulfrage,  irrigation, 
tariffs,  good  roads,  or  even  reoonstructbn  and  the 
government  ownership  of  railroads.  Yet  this 
does  not  mean  that  Mr.  Wilson's  manner  of  going 
hai  not  been  unfortunate.  It  illustrates  many  of 
his  least  amiable  qualities  as  a  public  man. 
It  is  amazing  that  the  President  should  shr,\y  nn 
unwillingness  to  permit  the  Vice-President  to 
exercise  the  routine  functions  of  his  office  in  his 
absence.  Whether  Mr.  Marshall  should  eicereise 
these  functions  is,  of  course,  a  quest  inn  nor  for 
Mr.  Wilson,  or  Congress,  or  newspaper  editors, 
to  decide;  it  is  a  matter  regulated  by  the  Con- 
stitution,and,  when  the  Constitution  is  indefinite, 
an  interpretation  should  be  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  1 1  presents  a  question  on  which  the  Nation 
should  have  this  official  determhiation  wfthout  de- 
la}'.  The  President's  refusal  to  take  Congress  and 
the  public  into  his  confidence  is  also  inexplicable  in 
a  statesman  who  has  always  insisted  on  "  pitiless 
publicity"  and  whose  leading  principle  of  inter- 
national statesmanship  at  present  is  "no  secret 
diplomacy."  The-^e  facts  have  given  his  journey 
to  Paris  an  inauspicious  beginning.  The  hopes 
of  all  Americans,  however,  will  be  extended  to 
Mr.  Wilson  for  the  successful  performance  of  per- 
haps the  greate-^t  entf  rprise  in  which  any  Ameri- 
can President  has  ever  engaged. 

Will  the  Republicans  Show  Wisdom  in  Re- 
oiiganizing  Congress? 

SENATOR  BORAH  and  several  of  his 
progressive  associates  have  taken  a  stand 
against  the  reorganization  of  the  Senate  in 
the  interest  of  its  "reactionary  "  elements. 
This  talMS  form  mainly  in  a  protest  against  the 
scniorit\-  rule,  in  accordance  with  which  the 
particular  members  of  the  committees  who  have 
seen  the  longest  service  are  ipso  /ado  promoted 
to  the  chatrmanships.  According  to  t^j|^  i^y  Qoogle 
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Senator  I^enrose  would  head  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  also  become  the  leader  of  the  Re- 
publican majority  in  the  Senate.  Senator  Borah 
believes  that  the  Boss  of  the  Republican  machine 
in  Pennsylvania  is  hardly  the  type  of  statesman 
that  the  Repu(>lican  |>arty  can  elevate  to  the 
premiership  in  this  great  crisis  in  history ;  that,  in- 
deed, he  IS  the  type  most  ofTensive  to  prof^ressivc 
instincts  at  all  times.  Simultaneously  the  most 
enlightened  Republicans  in  the  Lower  House  are 
appalled  at  the  prospect  that  Mr.  Mann,  of 
Illinois,  who  has  titular!'  leii  the  minority  in  the 
last  few  years,  may  as&eri  his  claim  to  the  Speaker- 
ship. A  sufficient  charji^  against  Mr.  Mann  is 
that  his  behavior  all  through  our  many  pre-war 
crises  with  Ckrmany  bore  the  taint  of  pro- 
Germanism  and  seemed  to  indicate  a  desire  not 
to  injure  his  standing  with  the  large  pro-German 
population  of  Chicago. 

There  are  two  aspects  to  this  controversy,  one 
of  which  affects  chiefly  the  Republican  party, 
while  the  other  is  important  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  future  efficiency  and  dignity  of  Conf;ress.  It 
is  not  strange  that  the  more  enlightened  Re- 
publicans in  both  Houses  should  object  to  the 
leadership  of  men  like  Penrose  and  Mann. 
Should  the  resurrected  f^cpuhlican  partv  once 
more  place  itself  under  the  leadership  that  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  its  overthrow  in  1912, 
certainly  there  would  be  much  justification  in  the 
assertion  that  this  party  has  the  celebrated 
Bourbon  qualities  of  learning  nothing  and  for- 
getting nothing.  In  themindsof  most  Americans 
1912  is  as  distant  as  1850.  and  few  could  patiently 
resume  the  discussion  of  the  issues  that  distracted 
American  politics  six  and  eight  years  ago.  Those 
things  are  generally  regarded  as  settled.  It  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  tariffs  are  no  longer  to 
be  made  to  fit  the  business  advantages  of  par- 
ticular interests,  or  that  government  in  general 
is  to  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  Wall 
Street  gamblers  and  corporate  interests.  AH 
that  sort  of  thine;  bclonj^s  to  an  ancient  history 
of  which  the  memories  almost  have  been  smother- 
ed in  war.  The  Nation  is  facing  altogether  new 
problems.  Shall  railroads  and  public  utilities  he 
government  monopolie'^''  Shall  other  great  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  agencies  such  as  food  and 
coal  pass  largely  under  the  control  of  the  central 
Government  at  Washington?  What  attitude 
shall  the  United  States  take  toward  the  re- 
organization of  the  world.^  Shall  there  be  a 
L^gue  of  Nations  or  some  other  effective  means 
of  checking  wars  and  destroying  imperialism? 
What  shall  we  do  about  Russia?  Shall  we  take 
part  in  rehabilitating  such  ruined  nations  as 
Serbia,  Rumama»  and  the  Ottoman  Empire? 
Here  are  the  questions  that  will  occupy  the 


national  mind  for  the  next  few  years,  and  here  M 
the  subjects  that  will  demand  all  the  talent  tk 

Congress  can  muster.   The  Congressfhan  ^ 

Senator  whose  chief  recommendations  w^re  the 
ability  to  obtain  pensions  and  post  offices  m 
river  improvements,  to  act  as  office  brokers  in  tk 
interest  of  their  party  organization  at  home,  nr^ 
secure  tariff  or  other  favors  in  exchange  for  lirtj 
campaign  contributions,  will  hardly  fulfii  tk 
requirements  of  this  new  time.  1 
Thus  it  is  an  auspicious  moment  not  onh  i 
throw  into  obscurity  the  I'enroM  ?  the  Manm 
the  Champ  Clarks  and  the  ivitciiins,  bui  c 
abolish  that  ridiculous  seniority  rule  which  I 
mainK  resp  n  ihle  for  their  eminence. 
that  the  Republicans  have  the  f>ower  the\  sbodi 
forever  destroy  the  superstition  that  a 
gressional  nobody,  starting  years  ago  at 
bottom  of  an  important  committee,  mechanicail 
becomes  its  head  simply  because  he  remains  aiiv 
and  his  constituents  insist  on  reelecting  hut 
The  spectacle  which  Kitchin  and  Dent  hai^ 
presented  in  these  last  two  critical  years  illustratt 
the  humiliation  which  this  seniority  rule  can  bnq 
to  the  Nation.  Let  Congress  choose  its  leada 
in  the  same  way  that  any  national  business  aa 
practically  all  other  great  legislative  charr.c^ 
of  the  world  choose  theirs;  that  is,  let  it  selea  ik 
men  who  have  demonstrated,  by  the  practia 
test  of  service,  that  tlii>  have  the  brains  and  l| 
character  to  lead.  By  adopting  this  new  prni:' 
pie  the  new  Republican  majority  could  sho*.  \ 
the  best  possible  way,  that  it  is  worthy  of  d 
responsibility  the  Nation  has  just  entrusted  to  j 


How  the  American  Army  Turned  the  Tii 

IF  TIIFRE  are  any  Americans  who  arcsti 
doubtful  as  t(j  the  part  which  their  arrji 
played  in  the  last  few  months  of  the  wi 
General  Pershing's  report  will  make  the  situaul 
clear.  There  has  been  no  lack  of  generosit\  c 
this  side  of  the  water  in  acknowledging  the  mil 
tary  and  naval  achievements  of  the  Allies,  Ami, 
lea  has  OMistantly  puUidwd  its  obligatk>ns  to  t 
British  fleet,  to  the  French  army,  to  t 
splendid  spirit  in  bnth  countries  that  chrck 
the  German  onsiaui;in  for  three  years  aj 
gave  us  the  time  to  organize  our  armies  briai 
their  lines.  This  tendenc\  of  Americans  1 
advertise  the  performances  of  their  companisj 
in  arms  has  led  them  also  to  minimize  their  <jH 
achievements  and  for  this  reason  General  Peh 
ing's  report  comes  almost  in  the  nature  1/ 
pleasant  surprise.  It  clearly  "^hows  that  ^ 
American  armies  were  the  decisive  forces  in  I 
last  few  months  of  this  war  and  that  the  lA 
that  finally  destroyed  th^jC^y^g^  ^ 
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ne  came  from  the  American  troops,  which  per- 
med the  hitherto  unparalleled  task  of  battling 
if  way  through  the  Argonne  Forest  and 
tini"  the  lines  of  communication  which  fur- 
bed  the  German  forces  their  only  satisfactory 
reat.  General  Pershing  tells  this  story  mod- 
ly,  clearly,  with  scrupulous  regard  for  accura- 

and  v,''ith  handsome  acknowledgment  of  the 
ifices  rendered  by  the  French  and  British; 

there  is  in  his  concluding  statement  a  quiet 
e  of  triumph,  a  consciousness  that  the  men 
ler  his  command  had  performed  one  of  the 
atest  military  feats  of  history. 
Wr  had  cut  the  enemy's  main  line  of  communi- 
lon,"  he  says,  "and  nothing  but  surrender  or 
armistice  could  save  his  army  from  ccnnplete 
ister." 

(lie  figures  cit^  by  General  Pershing  are  most 

>ressive  and  show  that  our  fighting  power  in 
nice  was  much  greater  than  we  had  supposed, 
t  of  a  total  of  2,053,347  "len,  our  combatant 
ops  amounted  to  1, 358, 169.  This  was  by  no 
ans  a  small  army,  even  as  things  are  figured 
this  war.  General  Hatg's  recent  report  of 
nations  brings  out  the  fact,  which  will  ama2e 
St  Ameripans.  that  the  total  British  forces  in 
nce,  on  March  21st,  when  the  Germans  made 
ir  violent  attack,  were  C(insiderabl\-  less  than 
»,ooo  men.  "  In  ail  at  least  sixty-four  German 
isions  took  part  in  the  operations  of  the  first 
•  of  the  battle,"  says  Sir  Douglas,  "a  number 
iitUrably  exceeding  the  total  forces  comprising 
entire  British  army  in  France."  In  his  report, 
ticral  Pershing  gives  the  size  of  an  American 
isi  n  at  28,oco,  "or  practically  double  the  size 
a  French  or  German  division."  If  we  take 
300  representing  the  extreme  limit  of  a  Ger- 
n  division— it  is  probably  considerably  smaller 
■-  appears  that,  accordinc;  to  the  official  statc- 
nt  of  the  British  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
ole  British  army  in  France  in  March,  19 18. 
mnted  to  less  than  goo.cxx)  men.  Although 
iarmy  was  reinforced  in  the  succecdin^^  months, 
kisses  also  were  enormous  in  that  same  period, 
the  fact  deariy  stands  out  that  General  Persh- 
army  of  fighting  men,  in  the  last  two  or 
months  of  the  war,  was  unquestionably 
Itt  than  the  British.  The  oflTicially  published 
Jws  of  British  tosses  in  the  war— more  than 
of  .oooin  killed  i  1  nded,  prisoners,  and  miss- 
— and  the  considerable  British  forces  employed 
other  fronts,  explain  sutiiciently  General  Haig's 
flationof  the  extent  to  which  Britain's  military 
-ndh  in  France  had  been  depleted.  That  the 
^nch  armies  had  also  suffered  enormously  is 
0  known,  though  no  official  statistics  are  yet 
Pliable  on  this  point. 

in  his  great  operations  east  and  west  of  the 


Meuse,  General  Pershing  used  twenty-one  Ameri- 
can divisions,  or  588,000  men,  opposing  forty 
German  divisions,  or  about  560,000  men.  Thus 
in  numbers  the  American  Arm>'  was  only  slightly 
larger  than  the  German,  and  this  slight  disparity 
disappears  altogether  when  it  is  considered  that 
they  were  taking  the  offensive,  which  normally 
requires  a  much  greater  superiority  in  numbers 
than  Fetching  possessed.  The  Germans  had 
enormous  supplies,  they  had  the  advantage  of  the 
most  formidable  defensive  positbn  on  the  whole 
Western  Front  \et  they  were  constantly  out- 
generaled and  uut-fought,  and  were  brought  to  a 
position  where  the  whole  German  Empire  had  to 
surrender,  practically  without  cooditbiis.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  American  conscript,  hith- 
erto untrained  in  war,  but  the  product  of  free 
democratic  institutions,  proved  to  be  a  far  better 
soldier  than  the  German,  although  the  latter  had 
lived  in  a  military  atmosphere  all  his  life. 

"  I  pay  the  supreme  tribute,"  says  General 
Pershing,  "to  our  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  line. 
When  1  think  of  their  heroism,  their  patience 
under  hardships,  their  unflinching  spirit  of  offen- 
sive action,  1  am  filled  with  emotions  which  I  can- 
not express.  Their  deeds  are  immortal,  and  they 
have  earned  the  eternal  gratitude  of  our  country." 

And  not  only  of  our  count r>',  but  of  the  world. 
For  these  American  troops  gave  the  final  blow 
that  defeated  Germany  and  saved  civilization. 
Without  them  the  world  woiiM  ha\'e  relapsed 
into  barbarism.  It  is  now  apparent  what  General 
JolTre  meant,  in  his  recent  statement  that  "Amer- 
ica has  been  the  decisive  factor  in  the  war." 

The  New  Spirit  Toward  the  Railroads 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  tells  the  country 
that  he  has  no  solution  of  his  own  for  the 
railroad  problem,  and  he  frankly  asks  that 
Congress  give  its  immediate  and  most  painstaking 
attention  to  this,  probably  the  greatest  of  our 
internal  questions.  Thus  the  widely  prevalent 
idea  that  the  Administration  was  pledged  to  gov- 
ernment ownership  and  government  operation 
is  shown  to  be  a  mtsappiehension.  The  whole 
subject  i-^,  therefore,  laid  open  for  discussion, 
in  the  press,  in  Congress,  on  the  platform;  and 
it  is  certainly  one  that  demands  all  the  intelli* 
gence  and  all  the  technical  skill  which  the 
American  public  can  muster.  President  Wilson's 
attitude  will  do  much  in  reassuring  the  public 
that  this  great  question  is  not  to  become  the  play- 
thing of  politics  and  the  cheapest  kind  of  donago- 
gic  a^ritation,  and,  indeed,  the  prospect  seems  to 
have  been  fairly  opened  for  solving  the  railroad 
problem  on  its  merits,  and  fortunately  no  political 
party  is  committed  to  any  particular  sdugjjid^ed  by  Google 
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While  the  President  does  not  present  a  cure-all 
for  the  manifold  ills  that  beset  the  railroad  situa- 
tion, he  does  state  the  problem  clearly  and  de- 
scribes succinctly  the  possiblealtentativesolutioos. 
His  inevitable  conclusion — that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances can  the  country  return  to  the  r  id  ante- 
bellum railroad  situation — is  one  upon  which 
there  will  be  general  agreement.  The  railroads 
themselves  would  be  the  most  unwilling  to  see 
the  return  of  "  the  old  conditions  of  private  man- 
agement, unrestricted  competition,  and  multi- 
form regulation  of  both  state  and  Federal  au- 
thorities."  Thus,  as  the  President  points  out, 
there  are  apparent!)'  onl\-  two  alfernatives  left — 
acluai  government  ownership  and  control,  or  a 
i(ind  of  "modified  private  control,  under  a  more 
unified  and  affirmative  public  regulation  and  under 
such  alterations  of  the  law  as  will  permit  wasteful 
competition  to  be  avoided  and  a  considerable 
degree  of  unification  of  administration  to  be 
effected,  as,  for  example,  by  regional  corporations, 
under  which  the  railways  of  definable  areas  would 
be  in  effect  combined  in  single  systems." 

There  is  an  impression  that  the  President 
favors  some  such  scheme  as  the  latter.  Though 
the  success  of  the  regional  banking  system  has 
perhaps  suggested  the  application  of  the  idea  to 
railroads,  tteproposiiion  is  not  entirely  new.  Sev- 
eral \ears  aj^o  the  late  James  J.  Hill  proposed  the 
abolition  of  state  lines  in  railroad  control  and  the 
use  of  zones  or  areas  as  the  basis  of  operatiofi  and 
regulation.  Harriman  hinted  at  practically  the 
same  thing  when  he  said  that  "the  combination 
of  different  railroads  should  be  regulated  by  law." 
Thus  there  are  indications  that  the  two  opposite 
camps  of  the  railway  question,  the  one  that  ad- 
vocated the  strictest  government  oversight  and 
interference  and  the  one  that  advocated  the  type 
of  organization  dictated  by  our  general  economic 
and  social  progress.are  beginning  todraw  together. 
Only  hy  the  manifestation  of  this  new  public 
spirit  can  any  solution  be  reached  that  will  pro- 
mote the  highest  public  good. 


Training  Americans  for  Foreign  Trade 

AS  A  result  of  the  new  vision  that  many 
men  received  in  the  Arm\,''  sa\s  Mr. 
Frank  A.  Vandcrlip,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank,  "  the  question  of  |x;rsonnel  for 
America's  emergency  in  world  trade  and  banking 
has  been  taken  care  of." 

Mr.  Vanderlip  made  this  interesting  statement 
in  the  course  of  a  speech  which  announced  the 
opening  of  three  additional  branch  banking 
houses  in  South  America  and  told  of  plans  for  the 
early  establishment  of  branches  in  Holland. 
Spain,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland.    It  illustrates 


the  ^eat  educational  value  of  this  war.  Heret^ 
fore,  according  to  Mr.  Vanderlip.  it  was  the  lacj 
of  adequate  men  for  foreign  banking  devekji 
ment  that  retarded  American  progress  In  tbd 
new  countries.  Now,  the  men  who  went  inj 
the  war  early,  who  carried  great  responsihilitvi 
and  who,  therefore,  developed  rapidly,  will  mab 
a  splendid  souree  of  material  upon  which  America 
business  and  finance  can  draw.  When  it  i 
realized  that  before  the  war  the  number  of  Amen 
ican  bankers  who  had  real  interna iional  visuJ 
could  be  counted  upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
the  importance  of  this  to  the  countr>''s  future  q 
evident.  That  men  like  Mr.  Vanderlip  are  rt.-2d^ 
to  use  these  men  at  once,  shows  thai  they  conMiid 
the  viskm  the  essential  thing;  if  young  Americaij 
possess  this  important  quality,  their  technical 
training  involves  no  particular  difficulties. 


American  Prohibition  Adopts  a  Policy  of  ' 
World  Conquest  | 

FOR  some  time  the  public  has  been  asking 
^hat  the  American  pmhibition  fortti 
would  do  when  the  great  object  of  thtir 
campaign  had  been  attained  and  the  Lniittl 
States,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  foun^ 
itself  living  under  prohibitory  law.  Cemin 
cynics  have  asserted  that  the  most  disappointoi 
people  in  the  country,  once  this  result  had  l>x^ 
attained,  would  be  the  prohibitionists  themsdvei 
for  they  would  thereby  have  lost  their  occupy 
tion.  The  one  thing  that  may  safely  be  predicted! 
of  the  United  States  is  that,  in  a  year  or  two,  ibe 
saloon  will  be  outlawed  throughout  its  lengih 
and  breadth.  The  distilling  of  whisky  and  odicf 
spirits  came  to  an  end  more  than  a  year  ago.  Ob 
the  first  of  December,  19 18,  the  brewing  of  bctt 
abruptly  ceased.  President  Wilson  has  just 
signed  a  bill  which  establishes  nation-wide  prj- 
hibition  for  the  period  of  the  war  and  demobiliri- 
tion,  and  fixing  July,  1919,  as  the  date  when 
the  sakions  are  to  close.  The  Gonstitutioral 
amendment  abolishing  alcoholic  hevcrage<  has 
passed  both  Houses  and  has  alread\  receiNwi 
the  indorsement  of  many  states,  there  is  cveryj 
reason  to  believe  that  the  necessary  three  quaitefl| 
will  give  their  assent  in  a  few  months.  It  'A 
incredible  that  an  institution  attacked  from  s-i 
many  angles  as  this  can  survive  much  longeij 
and  so  it  is  practically  inevitable  that  the  houn 
which  the  anti-saloon  forces  made  in  1915.  aivll 
whicli  was  received  with  such  general  ridiculej 
of  a  "saloonless  nation  by  1920"  will  becoiMl 
the  historic  reality. 

Yet  these  triumphs  do  not  mean  that  tbn 
activities  of  the  ,'\nli-Salo<)n  L^eague  are  ended 
for,  in  reality,  they  have  just  begUiiy  Qlfct^Uie 
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itv  of  worlds  still  left  to  conquer;  Mexico, 
•a.  South  America,  Australia.  Crent  Britain. 
Continental  Europe.  None  of  these  nations 
the  American  "sakxui"  by  name,  but  all 
:  the  thing,  and  all  of  tbem  possess  the 
hoi  habit  in  varying  extremes.  The  .^nti- 
m  Lea|;ue,  now  that  its  national  work  has 
I  pnctidJIy  accomplished,  has  suddenly  be- 
e  an  iatemational  oiigai^atkHi.  Its  repre- 
stives  are  now  leaving,  or  are  preparing  to 
e,  for  South  America  and  Europe,  with  the 
rmtnation  of  establishing  branch  headquar- 
in  all  these  countries.  A  recent  conference 
in  Columbus.  O,,  attended  by  men  of  such 
^nt  temperaments  and  outlooks  as  the 
.  Billy  Sunday.  Secretary  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
itor  Morris  Sheppard,  Governor  Whitman 
Sew  York,  and  William  fcnnings  Bryan, 
ully  ojmmitteii  the  organi^alion  to  this 
:y  of  world  conquest.  At  present  the  Anti- 
cn  League  has  a  plant  at  Wcsterville.O.,  which 
isents  an  investment  of  f50o.ooo;  it  has 
fsands  of  men  who  have  never  known  any 
>[ation  except  that  of  fighting  the  saloon; 
oilects  anninl!/  mnre  than  f  1,500,000  from 
erican  church  members  and  it  is  a  powerful 
ticat  force  in  practically  every  state.  In 
■ydvilixed  nation  certain  forces  exist,  in  more 
ssorj^anized  fDrm  for  combating  the  liquor 
lie,  and  the  Anti-Saloon  League  propose  to 
e  all  its  experience  and  resouices  at  their 
osal.  and  to  establish  branch  ofTices  of  its 
linn  plant  in  all  the  larpe  capitals  of  the  world, 
t  once  certain  objections  to  this  programme 
e  to  mind.  The  American  Anti-Saloon 

is  an  organization  almost  exclusively  of 
?rican  Protestants — and  evangelicals  at  that, 
spirit  is  the  peculiarly  American  spirit  of  the 
die  Western  revival  meeting.  It  has  never 
any  large  following  among  Roman  Catholics 
his  country,  despite  the  fact  that  the  late 
bbishop  Ireland  was  one  of  its  first  vice- 
ifieQts  and  that  certain  Catholic  ecclesiastics 
i  always  indorsed  its  programme.  One  of  the 
continents  marked  out  for  conque  t  is  South 
Jrica  and  cleariy  a  group  of  black-coated 
mean  Protestant  temperance  exhorters  will 
p  much  harder  work  in  a  countr>-  of  I^itins 
Utholicsthan  in  our  own  New  England  and 
sksippi  Valley.  To  most  of  these  people 
>dea  that  there  is  something  sinful  in  drinking 

custom  that  seems  as  natural  to  them  as 
i^ing  water  seems  to  us — will  come  as  an 
•wding  revelation.  An  even  greater  diffi- 
y  is  the  circumstance  that  the  Anti-Saloon 
gue  in  the  United  States  is  almost  exclusively 
olitical  organization.  It  has  succeeded  be- 
K  it  has  used  to  perfection  the  idea  of  the 


balance  of  power — it  holds  a  minority  of  votes 
which  it  throws  tn  one  political  party  or  the  other, 
according  to  the  necessity  of  the  moment. 
Now  this  operation  succeeds  only  in  countrks 
in  which  the  two-party  system  pi  sails.  The 
United  States.  Canada,  and  England  are  prac- 
tically the  only  nati<His  that  have  this  two- 
party  system.  The  prohibition  party  in  the 
United  States  has  demonstrated  that  a  single 
political  organization,  with  anti-alcohol  as  its 
exclusive  platform,  can  never  succeed.  It  is 
quite  apparent,  therefore,  that  this  attempt 
to  banish  alcohol  from  five  continents,  by  using 
the  methfxJs  of  the  .American  Anti-Sal(X)n  League, 
is  destined  to  encounter  great  ditficulties. 


Medicine  in  1861  and  1919 

THE  triumphs  of  medicine  in  the  World 
War  have  inspired  reminiscences  from  one 
of  the  most  charming  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  scholariy  of  American  surgeons — Dr.  W.  W. 
Keen,  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Keen  was  a  surgeon 
in  the  American  Civil  War,  and  is  at  present  a 
Major  in  the  .Medical  Q>rps  of  the  United  States 
Army,  and  thus  has  qualifications  which  fe  v 
Americans  possess  for  contrasting  military  surgery 
of  t»4iay  with  that  of  1861.  If  there  are  still 
any  pessimists  who  do  not  believe  in  human 
progress,  they  should  by  all  means  sit  for  a  fe  A^ 
moments  at  the  feet  of  Dr.  Keen. 

When  Dr.  Keen  entered  the  service  of  the 
Union  Armies,  in  i85i,  Pasteur  had  not  yet 
published  the  results  of  his  studies  on  fermenta- 
tion and  had  not  begun  those  wonderful  in- 
vestigations on  the  diseases  of  silkworms,  which 
definitely  pnwed  that  microorganisms  caused 
most  of  the  ills  that  afflict  the  human  body. 
Lister  was  then  a  professor  at  Edinburgh,  and 
antiseptic  surgery  was  unknown.  The  surgeons 
of  the  Civil  War  knew  nothing  about  the  germs 
that  were  daily  destroying  far  more  lives  than  the 
bullets  of  the  enemy,  and  the  word  **  bacteriology  " 
did  not  exist.  "  We  operated  in  old  blood-stained 
coats,"  says  Dr.  Ke«:'n.  "  In  our  ignorant  inno- 
cence we  committed  many  grievous  mistakes  which 
neariy  always  imperiled  life  and  often  actually 
caused  death.  .May  U  boti  Dim  forL;ive  us  our 
sins  of  ignorance.  We  operated  with  clean  hands 
in  a  social  sense,  but  they  were  undisinfectetl 
hands.  To  the  surgeon,  the  spotless  hands  of  a 
bride  are  dirty.  We  used  undisinfected  instru- 
ments from  undisinfected  plush-lined  cases,  and 
still  worse  used  marine  sponges  which  had  been 
used  in  prior  pus  cas^s  and  had  been  only  washed 
in  tap  water.  If  a  sponge  or  instrument  fell  on  • 
the  floor,  it  was  washed  and  squeezed  in  a  basin 
of  tap  water  and  used  as  if  it  were  cteaQjgitlMby  Google 
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silk  to  tie  blood  vessels  was  undisinfected.  The 

silk  with  which  we  sewed  up  all  wounds  was 
undisinfected.  If  there  was  any  difficulty  in 
threading  the  needle,  we  moistened  it  with 
(as  we  know  now)  bacteria-laden  saliva  and 
rolled  it  between  bacteria-infected  fingers.  We 
dressed  the  wounds  with  clean  but  undisinfected 


J 


reduced  the  rate  in  the  present  war  to  4  per 

Only  25  per  cent,  of  compound  fractures  in  ihr 
war  are  fatal,  against  66  per  cent,  in  Civil  Wai 
days.  But  the  wonderful  triumph  of  prevcniivi 
medicine  appears  most  strikingly  in  the  typholi 
rate.  In  the  Civil  War  there  were  70  46?  caset 
of  typhoid  and  29,336  deaths.   In  the  Sj 
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This  map,  prepared  by  the  Food  Administratioii.  giv«s  an  itistant  and  graphic  view  of  the  present  food  sltnatioiiin  Etji^jj 
The  only  nations  about  which  there  seem  to  be  any  doubt  are  Germany  and  Austiia-Hunniy.  The  «iccomttiMt|ul| 
can  correspondents  with  the  American  armies  of  occupation  do  not  describe  such  a  seriousTood  shortage  as  the  GfranVI 

crnmtnt  lia$  described  in  its  appeals  to  PresicJcnt  Wilson.    The  ternbfe  conJitions  in  Russia  and  other  countri«»pi 
Germany  has  plundered  of  their  food  supply  are  clearly  shown.   This  map_furnishes  the  best  of  reasons  why  the  Ame 
;  shooM  I 
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sheets.  ,  shirts,  tablecloths*  or  other  old  soft  linen 
rescued  from  the  family  rag  bag." 

In  the  Civil  War,  there  were  no  clinical  ther- 
mometers and  the  hypodermic  syringe  was 
practically  unknown.  Dozens  of  instruments 
which  arc  now  part  of  the  every-day  surgical 
equipment  had  not  been  invented.  The  X-rays 
were  not  discovered  until  1895,  The  mosquito, 
fly.  Ilea,  and  louse,  as  agencies  for  transmitting 
disease,  had  not  become  objects  of  the  remotest 
suspicion.  Lockjaw  killed  90  per  cent,  of  its 
victims — whereas  the  tetanus  anti-toxin  has 


War  86  per  cent,  out  of  all  deaths  were  i 
typhoid.   In  our  anny,  in  1917,  thercweRM 

cases  and  18  deaths.  T 
But  the  year  1918  is  not  only  ages  rmom 
medically  from  i8i6t,'l>ut  it  is  a  long  ways  fr  - 
ig 14.  Destructive  as  the  effects  of  the  World 
War  have  been,  it  has  had  one  beneficent  re>ili 
in  the  additions  it  has  made  to  sanitation  ai>i 
medical  knowledge.  Dr.  Keen  quotes  a  stal^ 
ment  made  in  ^  letter  recently  written  frof^ 
France  b>'  Professor  Harvey  Cushing,  of  Ht^ 
vard — "Even  1916  was  another  world/^j 
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The  Conservation  of  Boy  Power 

A  PROBLEM  that  is  en^.ir'in'j  the  attention 
Za  of  the  United  States  tnipiu>  meni  Service 
(Vis  that  of  Boy  Power.  The  war  has  pre- 
;nted  the  eternal  question  of  the  American  hov 

a  new  lii'ht  for  our  military  activities  have 
rawn  him  within  the  industrial  field  on  a  scale 
hat  is  greatly  alanning  educators.  Prom  ail 
arts  of  the  country  we  hear  that  the  high  school 
wrtality  is  high — the  reference  being,  not  to  the 
cath  rate,  but  to  the  j>leadii>  decreasing  atten- 
ance.  That  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  boys 
h  I  ^tart  high  school  leave  before  graduation  has 
)ng  been  a  familiar  fact,  but  in  the  last  two  years 
tere  has  been  a  discouraging  decrease  in  admis- 
ioas.  Massachusetts  reports  that,  since  we  en- 
ured the  war,"  the  shrinkn  L'f  from  the  enrollment 
nai  would  have  been  expected  under  normal 
ofiditions  amounts  to  about  1 8  per  cent. "  Most 
!  these  boys  leave  to  Secure  work,  the  temptations 
f  the  high  prevailing  scale  of  waf^es  proving 
Tesistibie.  A  school  superintendent  in  a  large 
it>  saysthathe  is  constantly  sending  out  flfteen 
ollar-a-week  truant  officers  to  bring  back  to 
:hoi3l  twent> -dollar-a-week  bo^•s 

\i  these  boys  had  greatly  increased  our  military 
ffidency,  the  falling  off  in  school  attendance 
ould  have  had  certain  compensations,  but  in 
main  they  drifted  into  "blind  alle\  "  jobs — 
Idces  which  led  nowhere,  and  which  paid  high 
recently  because  <^  abnormal  labor 
unditionv  Many  did  not  go  into  war  work  at 
II,  but  bcc3mc  errand  bos's,  office  hoys  and 
lerks;  those  who  did  Hnd  employment  in  essential 
tdustries  usually  engaged  in  menial  and  repeti- 
ous  labiir  such  as  carrying  water  to  sliipyard 
orkers,  and  the  like — labor  that  demanded  no 
jcperience  or  skill,  but  which  under  war-time  cun- 
itions  paid  exceeding^  high  wages.  The  fact 
ut  the  "turnover"  among  these  boy  workers 
as  high — it  was  found  that,  out  (jf  i  ,000  children 
wking  in  New  York,  one  third  had  averaged  six 
iaces  a  year^shows  that  the  recent  movement 
as  uneconomic  and  that  these  boys  might 
luch  better  have  been  employed  in  school. 

The  recently  organized  United  States  Employ- 
lent  Service  is  now  grappling  with  this  problem. 

■  fi^ndamental  idea  is  to  establish  a  close  rela- 
onship  between  school  and  work,  th  all  its 
ranch  offices  it  intends  to  establish  a  vocational 
>unselor,  whose  business  it  will  be  to  handle  all 
tjy?  under  eighteen  who  seek  work.  In  many 
Jses  It  simply  orders  these  boys  back  to  school; 
» others  it  will  steer  applicants  into  forms  of  em- 
loyment  that  will  really  advance  him  industrially; 
1  other?  it  will  work  in  cooperation  with  schools 
^  business  organizations,  using  both  to  promote 


the  welfare  of  his  charges.  In  the  latter  respect 

many  interesting  experiments  are  already  under 
way.  Thus  the  Central  High  School  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  has  made  most  iatislactory  arrangements 
with  certain  firms,  which  employ  the  assigned  boys 
only  afterniKins  and  Saturdays,  so  that  they  are 
able  to  earn  money,  learn  a  business;,  and  still 
keep  m  school.  In  Cincinnati,  many  industrial 
plants  and  business  houses  have  consented  to  an 
arrangement  by  which  the>  emplo\-  hoys  one  week 
and  let  them  go  to  school  the  next.  In  the  Bnxjk- 
lyn  Navy  Yard  and  the  shops  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  certain  boys  are  regularly  released  for 
a  particular  number  of  working  hours  per  week, 
with  the  idea  of  correcting  defects  in  their  educa- 
tion. The  Employment  Service  is  outlining  many 
other  plans  intended  to  prevent  one  of  the  great- 
est of  our  potential  national  assets,  our  boy  power, 
from  becoming  merely  jetsam  in  the  industrial 
tide. 


How  Governor  Whitman  Was  Defeated  in 
New  York 

GOVERNOR  WHITMAN'S  defeat  in 
New  Yttrk  will  confirm  the  fears  of 
politicians  that  the  direct  primary  is  a 
disrupting  influence  in  party  organizatbn.  It 
seems  to  be  the  fact  that  Governor  Whitman  was 
defeated,  not  in  the  fall  election,  but  in  the  party 
primary  that  took  place  in  early  September. 
This  primary  was  the  bitterest  since  the  passage 
of  the  new  law.  Govern(jr  Whitman's  course 
Iiad  aroused  the  most  violent  antagonisms  in  his 
own  political  household,  and  the  Republican 
factions,  in  their  attempt  to  nominate  other 
candidates,  ransacked  his  whole  political  career 
ff)r  damaging  evidence  and  placed  all  the  facts, 
suspicions,  and  innuendoes  before  the  public. 
Governor  Whitman's  party  opponents  did  not 
prevent  his  nomination,  but  they  did  accumulate 
an  immense  amount  of  anti-Whitman  litera- 
ture which  the  Democrats  found  most  useful  in 
the  succeeding  campaign.  The  anti-Whitman 
forces  in  the  Republican  ranks,  indeed,  saved 
them  an  immense  amount  of  trouble.  When  the 
Democratic  leaders  needed  arguments  against 
the  Governor's  reelection,  all  they  had  to  do  was 
to  turn  to  the  mass  of  material  which  the  Re- 
publicans had  themselves  accumulated  in  the 
primary  campaign. 

Thfe  professbnal  politician  foresaw  this  con- 
tingency and  urged  it  generally  as  an  objection 
to  the  direct  primary  system,  and  the  experience 
of  Governor  Whitman  will  strengthen  his  con- 
viction that  the  thing  is  a  monstrous  evil.  Yet 
it  is  not  apparent  that,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  public  good,  this  development  of  the  primary 
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h  reativ  a  calamity.  The  object  of  primary 
campaigns,  as  well  as  of  elections,  is  to  paint  in 
their  true  cdors  the  gentlemen  who  ofTer  them^ 

selves  for  public  office.  No  scrutiny  can  be  too 
minute,  if  the  selection  of  the  best  men  is  really 
the  object  aimed  at.  If  a  bitterly  contested 
primary  campaign  brings  forth  facts  that  make 
the  candidate  an  undesirable  public  (  fTicial,  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  candidate,  but  so  much 
the  belter  for  a  public  that  has  been  warned  in 


time,  if  the  voter  is  not  able  to  distinguish 
between  truth  and  falsehood,  then  there  is  no 
liope  for  democracy.  It  is  conceivable  that  a 
fierce  primary  campaign  might  develop  facts  so 
strongly  in  the  candidate's  favor  that  his  election 
would  be  assured.  Thus  the  recent  carapaiga 
in  New  Yorlc,  wliile  it  illustrates  beautifully 
a  certain  aspect  of  the  primary  system,  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  furnishing  an  argument 
against  it. 


AFTER  LIBERTY  BONDS,  WHAT? 

Evgry  month  ibe  World's  Work  prinis  an  article  on  imesiments  and  the  lessms  to  be 

learned  therefrom 


FROM  a  woman  in  California  the 
World's  Work  has  received  this 
appeal:  "After  Liberty  Bonds,  what?" 
Secretary  McAdoo  had  told  us  that 
there  were  to  be  more  Liberty  Bonds 
before  we  were  through  financing  our  share  in 
making:;  the  world  a  safe  and  habitable  place  for 
future  generations  to  live  in.  So  for  a  time  yet, 
at  least,  the  answer  to  this  question  might  tie, 
"JVlore  Liberty  Bonds."  Our  duty  in  con- 
nection with  these  future  issues  will  be  as  clear, 
although  some  of  the  urgent  patriotic  appeal  of 
the  first  four  loans  will  be  lacking;  and  even  after 
the  Government's  need  for  funds  is  met,  as  lon.^ 
as  Liberty  Bonds  sell  around  their  present  levels, 
no  more  attractive  security  can  be  found  in 
the  market  for  persons  who  wish  the  highest 
degree  of  safety  in  their  investments.  But  the 
end  of  these  war  loans  is  in  sight,  ant!  i  tlicr; 
besides  this  California  woman  are  beginning  to 
uik:  After  Liberty  Bonds,  What?"  Many  of 
them  have  never  had  any  other  investment  ex« 
pericnce. 

The  usual  answer  to  this  inquiry  bv  con- 
servative investment  bankers  and  others  who 
have  to  do  with  the  directing  of  investments  is 
"After  Liberty  Bonds,  other  government  and 
municipal  issues,  high  grade  corporation  bonds, 
and  well  selected  mortgages."  But  Mr.  Lewis  G. 
Harriman,  who  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  in 
regard  to  investments  for  the  trust  department 
of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
and  its  clients,  points  out  that  men  who  fre- 
quently must  give  advice  on  investment  matters 
have  been  meeting  for  some  time  a  more  or  less 
standard  complaint  from  people  who  have  pur- 
chased long  term  bonds.   "This  complaint/'  he 


says,  "is  that  their  purchases  have  almost  witli- 

out  exception  shown  a  considerable  shrinkage  in 
market  value,  although  admittedly  they  are  in- 
trinsically as  well  secured  and  perhaps  better 
secured  than  when  originally  purchased,  and 

have  been  pa>  ing  their  interest  regularly.  There 
is  no  dodsiing  this  complaint  for  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  it  is  absolutely  a  fact.    It  is,  there- 
fore, not  surprising  that  this  objection  is  raised 
whenever  one  nowadays  recommends  long  term 
hnn:is  for  an  investment.    The  reasons  for  this 
depreciation  in  price  of  well  secured  bonds,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  are  so  fundamental  and  yet  s) 
frequently  misunderstood  that  a  word  on  thi$ 
subject  mi^ht  not  be  out  of  place,  particularlv 
as  fundamental  conditions,  in  my  judgment,  now 
warrant  the  reasonable  expectation  that  thei 
process  over  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  is  very  i 
likely  to  be  reversed. 

"The  averap'.e  investor,  moreover,  whether  a 
corporation  or  an  individual,  does  not  desire  t«> 
indulge  in  anything  like  speculatbn  in  bondt. 
Yet  an  investment  policy  which  merely  enter* 
tains  the  view  of  buyin<;  to  hold  to  maturity 
obviously  disregards  opportunities  alternately  to 
expand  and  to  conserve  the  value  of  the  prin- 
cipal, and  entirely  ignores  certain  fundamental  ■ 
economic  principles  as  to  the  relationship  betv.'Kn  ■ 
security  prices  and  the  value  of  money.   This  is  i 
perhaps  most  conveniently  expressed  by  idative ' 
commodity  prices  and  tiie  prev  iilir.L  interest 
rate,  such  matters  being  subject  to  chancy  in 
recurrent  cycles  which  it  is  possible  broadi)  to 
foresee. with  reasonable  predskm. 

"Long  term  movements  for  the  prices  of  wdl 
secured  bonds  are  fundamentally  attributable  to 

two  conditions,"  said  Mr.  i^arriman.  explaining 
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15  point.  "These  condition?;  may  be  best  de- 
led  as  the  varying  purchasing  power  of  the 
terest  fate,  and  second  the  amount  of  liquid 
pital  which  is  available  for  investment.  To 
iplify  the  first  of  these  a  little,  the  purchasing 
twer  of  the  income  from  securities  is  primarily 
pendent  upon  commodity  prices.  When  e 
ig  period,  such  as,  for  example,  from  about 
00  to  the  present  time,  shows  a  pretty  steady 
<e  in  the  prices  of  goods,  investors  require  a 
adily  increasing  bond  yield  in  order  that  their 
!erest  may  give  them  the  same  results.  As 
?ids  rise,  bond  prices  go  down,  and  it  is  this 
odameotal  condition  that  has  been  working 
?lnst  holders  of  long  term  bonds  for  nearly 
enty  years.  Present  prices  are,  of  course, 
pendent  upon  war  conditions,  and  yet  statistics 
•Jily  show  that  this  is  merely  the  culmination, 
at  bast  appears  to  be  the  cubnination,  of  a 
Bg  tern  movement  in  this  direction  in  the  prices 

commodities. 

'  The  other  condition— the  amount  of  liquid 
pital  available  for  investment— produces  minor 
desinbondprices  of  importance  and  sometimes 

wide  extent.  When  capital  is  plentiful,  in- 
$tors'  demands  exceed  the  supply  of  bonds, 
d  vice  versa,  when  capital  is  exhausted,  supply 
ceeds  demand  and  bond  prices  fall.  Such 

•  rin?.s  ris  the  decline  in  1907  and  subsequent 
K  in  1909  are  evidences  of  a  capital  situation 
a  more  or  less  temporary  nature.  The  effects 
changes  in  commodity  prices,  on  the  other  hand, 
t  likelv  to  be  noted  over  a  period  of  fifteen  to 
«nty  years. 

"Now  applying  these  principles  to  present 
n  Iitions,  we  find  commoclity  prices  at  the  high* 
t  level  of  this  generation  while  the  demands  for 
|uid  capital  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  as 
idenced  by  such  matters  as  Liberty  Loan 
ueSk  have  exhausted  it  as  nearly  as  they  could, 
le  reasons  then  why  long  term  bonds  have 
thin  the  last  three  months  been  at  the  lowest 
in  our  experience  are  easy  to  see  and  are  in 
le  with  fundamental  conditions.  Such  perfectly 
felxjnds  as  Union  Pacific  !  anJ  Grant  4's  due 
47,  tor  illustration,  have  wiihin  the  last  dozen 
ws  sold  at  over  106  in  times  of  easy  money 
id  vhen  other  conditions  were  conducive,  white 
centlvtlie>  have  sold  as  low  as  84  when  money 
IS  tight  and  other  conditions  unfavorable — 
•t  such  prices  are  absolutely  an  expression  of 
e  same  appraisal  as  to  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
is  security  by  the  financial  world,  and  merely 
fleet  a  different  state  of  genera!  conditions.  My 
ix^  point  is  that  to  take  advantage  of  such 
>^nges  is  by  no  means  speculating  in  bonds, 
id  to  fail  to  take  reasonable  cognizance  of  them 
an  (^ense  against  the  principles  of  sound 


investment:  in  my  judgment,  quite  as  serious 

as  speculating. 
"Broadly   speaking,  when   conditions  of 

the  past  few  months  prevail  it  is  the  part 

of  prudence  to  sell  short  term  issues  and  buy 
relatively  long  term  bonds,  or  at  least  at  the 
maturity  of  short  investments  to  reinvest  in  long 
bonds.  After  a  major  decline  in  bond  prices, 
confidence  in  them  is  impaired  and  it  is  somet!me<; 
difficult  to  make  investors  understand  that  this 
ieall>  gives  them  so  much  the  greater  oppor- 
tunity. For  unless  one  is  inclined  to  predict 
calamity,  .it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything 
safer  than  mortgage  bonds  of  first-grade  American 
corporations.  Of  course,  bonds  may  go  even  a 
little  lower  than  present  pdees,  but  certainly  a 
further  major  decline  seems  almost  out  of  the 
questbn;  and  one  may  hardly  hope  to  buy  at  the 
absolute  bottom  of  the  market.  , 

"The  converse  of  all  this  is  that  pmdent  in- 
vestors may  well  take  warning  when  next  long 
term  bonds  are  selling  on  a  4  per  cent,  basis  or 
less.  Eveiy  time  this  has  happened  there  have 
been  wiseacres  who  argued  that  the  world's  con- 
tinued progress  and  accumulations  of  capital 
were  presently  going  to  make  the  demand  for  in- 
vestments so  great  that  the  interest  rate  and 
income  return  on  them  never  would  rise  again 
and  presently  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  ^5  per 
cent,  with  safety.  That  would  mean,  of  course, 
if  their  reasoning  were  correct,  that  the  longest 
term  bonds  then  available  on  such  a  basis  would 
be  the  most  attractive.  Sometime— perhaps,  a 
dozen,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  from  now — this 
condition  is  going  to  occur  again.  When  it  does, 
those  who  sell  a  majority  of  their  longt^m  bonds 
and  invest  in  relativcl\  short  investments  will 
have  many  things  to  be  thankful  for;  for  at  a 
possible  sacrifice  in  current  income  even  for  a 
considerable  period,  it  will  probably  be  returned 
many  times  over  before  the  close  of  the  chapter — 
because  something  alwa\  s  does  come  up  to  reverse 
cundilions  and  set  conmiodily  prices  going  up- 
ward again,  with  rising  interest  rates,  rising  bond 
yields,  and  falling  bond  prices. 

"At  the  present  time  it  seems  to  mc  that  ther^ 
can  be  little  question  that,  with  the  long  view, 
commodity  prices  and  interest  rates  can  move 
but  in  one  direction  and  that  is  down.  It  is, 
therefore,  equally  sound  to  hold  the  position  that 
long  term  bonds  are  also  likely  to  have  a  major 
movement  in  one  direction  and  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  with  the  usual  minor  fluctuations  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  major  tendency  of 
bond  prices  from  now  on  for  a  considerable  time 
is  likely  to  be  upward  and  that  those  who  buy 
well  secured  long  term  bonds  iww  will  have  very 
little  cause  for  regret."-  ^.^^^^^  Google 
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GERMAN  INTRIGUE  IN  SWITZER- 
LAND ! 

I 

(/»  ibis  series  oj  articles  the  World's  Work  intends  to  present  to  its  readers  an  informing  puiuii 
pf  the  vafious  regions  cf  ihe  new  wrrld  in  which  the  United  States  finds  itself  in  these  days,  when  il 

war  has  made  us  realise  that  we  are  citizens  of  the  world.    Henceforth  we  shall  have  closer  contad 
all  people.    fVho  are  they  ?    IVhat  are  their  problems  ?    How  do  they  touch  our  lives  and  intam^ 
The  answers  to  these  questions  will  be  found  tn  ihe  monthly  survey  of  "  The  ^Vorld  As  It  Is.  '- 
The  Editors.]  i 


PRIOR  to  August  I,  1914,  Iliri  "  was  the 
I  city  where  the  spy,  the  intriguer,  and 
*^the  exile  gathered  to  plot  and  discover 
plots  and  to  make  and  spend  money  in 
unorthcxiox  fashion.  No  capital,  of 
course,  was  without  such  elements;  even  in  Wash- 
ington we  had  them  in  a  minor  way.  But  Paris, 
of  all  centres,  was  the  concentration  point  of 
men  whose  business  was  secret  and  of  those  whose 
past  was  shrouded  in  nn  stery.  Paris  was  the 
city  where  continental  diplomatists  assembled, 
where  their  wives  came  to  equip  their  wardroj^s, 
where  men  could  make  money  and  could  spend 
it  without  severe  restriction  and  without  question, 
if  they  kept  within  the  law,  or  failing  to  do  so, 
contrived  not  to  be  found  out. 

But  on  the  day  that  war  began  the  scene  shifted 
and  the  rendezvous  of  the  spies  and  plotters  was 
transferred  at  once  to  the  little  cities  of  Switzer- 
land nestled  among  the  snow-capptJ  Alps. 
Zilrich,  the  metropolis,  with  its  populatiim  (rf 
200.000  and  Bern,  the  capital,  with  only  00,000. 
became  the  gathering  places  of  men  and  women 
with  unknown  occupations  and  interests.  Th^ 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  war 
naturally  intensified  and  augmented  the  group. 

It  was  an  unsatisfactory  change  for  those  in- 
tj-iguers  who  preferred  the  luxurious  life  of  Paris, 
where  anything  could  be  bought,  for  the  cities  of 
Switzerland,  thout^h  they  have  their  casinos  and 
beer  halls,  are  not  prepared  to  vie  with  the  famous 
capital  of  France  in  gorgeous  and  extravagant 
places  of  living  and  amusement.  The  glories 
and  heaulif  N  -  f  nature  arc  Switzerland's  charm, 
which  had  hitherto  attracted  only  tourists.  But 
suddenly  the  tourists  ceased  to  come  and  in  their 
place  these  new  mysterious  visitors  began  to 
arrive:  Propa^^andists  from  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary;  traitors  from  France  and  Italv: 
plotters  and  revolutionists  from  Russia,  India, 


Egypt,  and  Turkey;  spies  and  renegades  from, 
dozen  countries.  Among  them  was  a  monarci 
in  exile,  and,  if  he  was  not  in  Switzerland  at  th 
time,  there  soon  came  a  man  who  was  going  ti 
be  one  of  the  world's  new  and  terrible  autocrat! 
Women  who  had  been  persecuted  for  !o\  e  of  couq 
try  and  others  whose  patriotism  could  be  diclaldi 
by  the  latest  man  of  wealth  or  title  who  lavishd 
jewels  upon  them,  were  among  the  group.  To  bi 
explicit,  the  ex-Khedive  of  Egypt  was  there; 
Lenine.now  the  dictator  in  Russia,  when  hiswiurc 
abouts  came  to  public  light,  was  found  in  SwitRi 
land.  There  were  women  who  had  had  to  lie 
from  the  Russia  of  the  Czar,  and  others  who  cani 
of  their  own  free  will  from  places  like  Monte  Carl 
to  make  money  on  a  large  scale  by  illicit  mtu^ 

The  geographical  position  of  Switzerland  mad 
her  the  meeting  point  of  many  nations.  To  t!" 
man  who  might  suddenly  want  to  depart  by  00 
route  or  another,  this  little  republic  with  frontiej 
bordering  on  Germany,  Austria.  France.  It^lv 
and  the  little  principality  of  Liechtenste'i 
offered  the  most  advantageous  residence.  Tb 
central  position  of  Switzeriand  also  served  to  a 
extent  as  her  protection  from  Germany  20! 
Austria,  the  advantages  of  subjecting  this  liit'i 
State  being  more  than  outweighed  by  those  >1) 
offered  of  a  more  or  less  open  route  for  propi 
ganda  meant  to  find  its  way  into  France  and  Itih 
The  work  of  influencing  Switzerland  was  sccxi 
dary  and  failed.  That  of  undermining  loyalij 
in  the  army  and  people  of  France,  Italy,  and  Kid 
sia  was  conducted  largely  in  Switzerland  and  su^ 
ceeded  in  the  last  case  to  a  terrible  de^^ree. 

Ihe  Bolshevist  group  made  its  headqiiartc* 
for  a  long  while  in  Switzerland.  Lenine  wi 
there  when  Nicholas  II  abdicated  on  Maith  li 
1917,  and  had  evidently  been  in  close  touch  wit: 
the  German  agents,  for,  it  will  be  remembea\l 
he.  Chernotf.and  other  Bolsheviki  were  permitta 
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cross  Germany  on  their  way  back  to  Russia,  It  was  natural  that  two  such  men  should  get 
ispiie  the  fact  that  they  were  Russians  and  togetherandgoforwealthtotheeasiestsourceof  it. 
at  their  country  was  still  at  war  with  Germany,  the  German  Government.  The  two  were  brought 
liere  seems  no  doubt  that  these  Bolsheviki  made  together  by  the  Khedive's  attendant,  Yussef 
rangements  before  they  left  Switzerland  to  Saddik.  fomierly  a  judge  in  an  Egyptian  court, 
ceive  monetary  support  from  Germany  for  the  whom  the  British  caused  to  be  dismissed  because 
(•paganda  that  they  were  to  conduct  behind  the  of  his  anti-British  preachings.  1  hen  Saddik,  be- 
ussian  hnes.    General  BrusiloflF  announced  at  coming  a  financial  broker,  became  associated  and 
e  time  that  he  had  conclusive  proof  that  Lcnine  latter  attached  to  ifie  retinue  of  the  Khedive, 
js  an  agent  of  the  German  General  Staff.  On  his  way  to  Europe,  imnTediately  prior  to  the 
)n  this  work  of  propaganda  there  is  no  doubt,"  war,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  singer  who 
id  Premier  Clemenceau  on  one  occasion,  "that  had  been  giving  concerts  in  Cairo,  Madame  Marie 
imlreds  of  millions  of  francs  have  been  spent."  Lafargue,  who  went  with  him  to  .Monte  Carlo, 
n  though  this  propaganda  with  the  Russians  where  Saddik  lost  60,000  francs  at  "the  tables." 
id  the  etfect  of  taking  tliat  country  out  ot  tiie  It  was  through  Madame  Lafargue  (who  was  to 
ir,  it  was  not  so  vitally  dangerous  to  the  cause  receive  10  per  cent,  commission  on  tobacco  enter- 
the Allies  as  the  so-called "dcfealist"campaign  prises)  that  Saddik  met  Rolo,  who  was  repre- 
bich  had  as  its  object  the  nrKlerniiiiing  of  the  . sented  as  a  Parisian  financier  with  the.  resources 
oraie  of  the  armies  ol   i  ranee  and   Italy,  and  intluence  of  the  well-known  iVrier  Bank 
hrough  Switzerland  this  campaign  was  con-  behind  him.   In  June,  the  Khedive  arrived  and 
icted  by  any  and  ever\  means  that  proniisct!  to  Saddik  introduced  Bolo  to  His  Highness.  With- 
complish  the end  the  (jernians  desired;  and  it  is  in  two  months  the  war  began  and  "tobacco 
iriy  well  authenticated  that  through  a  traitor  enterprises"  gave  place  to  politics.    The  Khedive 
nnchman.Bolo  Pasha,  they  expended  ^,000,000.  evidently  became  at  once  an  agent  of  the  Germans 
hose  Italians  and  Frenchmen  who -could  be  and  went  to  Turkey  to  use  his  influence  with  that 
ihtcl  received  German  money;  with  others  per-  Mohammedan  state  on  behalf  of  the  Kaiser;  then, 
i-iMun  was  employed  both  direct  and  by  insidi-  on  returning  to  Switzerland,  he  entered  with  Bolo 
IS  methods.  Apart  from  corruption,  the  press  into  the  work  of  "pacifying"  France  and  Italy, 
id  the  Socialists  were  the  principal  means  the  The  first  scheme  was  for  the  formation  of  the 
errrans  employed.  "Catholic  Rank,"  for  which  the  plotters  hoped  to 
i  ne  case  of  Bolo  Pasha  (a  Frenchman  who  had  get  many  millions  from  the  Germans.   The  latter, 
caved  the  title  of  Pasha  from  the  ex-Khedive  however,  declined  to  approve  the  scheme,  re- 
Egypt)  was  the  most  sensational  that  has  yet  membering.  no  doubt,  that  the  Khedive  was  a 
)me  to  lirrht.    *'  Few  of  those  who  have  followed  Moslem  and  not  a  Catholic.    Then  the  scheme  of 
ith  attention,"  said  Malcolm  Mc I Iwraith  in  the  buying  French  newspapers  was  proposed  and 
TrfnigbUy  Review,  "the  recent  trial  in  Paris  of  many  millions  of  dollars  were  obtained  from  the 
le  traitor,  Bolo,  and  th'e  account  there  given  in  Germans  first  through  the  Khedive  and  later, 
idenceof  Lis  relations  with  the  ex-Khedive  and  after  Bolo  and  he  fell  out,  through  Count  Bems- 
le  latter's  attendant,  Yussef  Saddik,  can  fail  torff  in  the  United  States. 
*  hav£  been  struck  by  the  dramatic  features  of  Bdo  was  a  friend  .of  French  statesmen,  being 
le  story.  .   .   .   Bolo  himself  is  [he  has  since  closely  acquainted  with  ex-Premier  Caillaux.  and 
Jen  executed]  one  of  those  extraordinary,  cosmo-  it  is  said  that  President  Poincare  had  been  the 
>litan,  usually  meridional  and  often  Levantine  recipient  of  his  hospitality.   He  purchased  with 
fpes  ct  men  who  periodically  flit  across  the  stage  German  money  an  interest  in  the  important  Paris 
Parisian  life  and  dazzle  for  a  time  by  their  per-  daily,  Le  Journal — in  which,  incidentally,  he 
mal  fascination  and  theirpecuniary  prodigality."  gave  great  praise  to  William  Randolph  Hearst 
The  former  Khedive  of  Egypt  had  been  deposed  "  America's  greatest  newspaper  proprietor."  This 
1  December.  19 14,  because,  it  was  ofliciaHy  was  after  his  visit  to  the  United  States  and  his 
eclared,  "His   Majesty's  Government   is  in  meetings  with  Bernstorff  and  Hearst. 

'<*'i'5inn  of  ample  evidence  that  since  the  out-  There  is  no  knowing  how  far  the  ramifications 

rcak  of  war  with  Germany,  his  Highness.  Abbas  of  Bolo's  schemes  would  have  extended  or  iiow 

liN  Pasha,  late  Khedive  of  Egypt,  has  defi-  long  they  would  have  lasted  but  for  the  fact  that 

itely  thrown  in  his  lot  with  His  Majesty's  en-  both  his  Italian  and  his  Eg^'ptian  associates  got 

Tiies  "  The  Khedive's  record  shows  that  he  into  disputes  and  let  the  transactions  be  known  to 

as  a  man  who  inordinately  desired  to  amass  the  police.    Filippo  Cavallini,  who  was  subse- 

"Mtfwalth,  and  his  extravagances  were  in  keep-  quently  condemned  to  death  in  Italy,  was  de- 

*ith  those  of  his  famous  grandfather,  Ismail  nounccd  to  the  police  by  one  of  his  confederates; 

'a$ha.  who  brought  Egypt  to  bankruptcy.  and  Shddik  naively  brought  suit  in  ^itillie^  Qpogle  ' 
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courts  against  the  Khedive  Tor  his  share  of  the 
ex-monarch's  enonnous  commisskms— said  to 
have  been  2,000,000  francs. 

Although  Rnio  mav  have  received  more  money 
from  the  Germans  man  any  other  Frenchman, 
he  was  one  of  the  least  important  of  those  affected 
by  the  German  propaganda.  A  former  premier  of 
France.  Joseph  Caillaux;  a  senator,  Humbert;  and 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  up  to  1918,  Maivy,  were 
charged  with  treasoain  connection  either  with  the 
Bolo  plot  or  that  of  the  newspaper /,<r  Bonnet  Rouge. 

Senator  Humbert  was  directly  connected  with 
Bolo.  It  was  he  who  sold  to  iiolo  an  important 
interest  in  Le  Journal.  Caillaux  was  one  of  the 
most  important  French  politicians.  Although 
he  was  not  in  office  when  the  war  began,  he  was  so 
powerful,  controlling  many  votes,  that  he  was 
able  to  keep  MaIvy  in  the  Cabinet,  in  the  most 
important  position  from  the  point  of  view  of  dec-' 
tions,  that  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

Caillaux  is  said  by  the  correspondent  the 
New  York  Timts  to  have  felt  from  the  beginning 
that  it  was  impossible  for  France,  a  republic,  to 
wage  war  successful!)  against  the  organized  and 
disciplined  neighboring  autocracy;  and  with  this 
idea  in  mind  he  worked  diligently  to  bring  about 
a  compromise  which  would  have  meant  a  German 
victory.  At  thiswritin^  he  is  under  trial,  charged 
with  treason,  much  evidence  being  put  forward  to 
prove  that  he  visited  neighboring  states  and 
obtained  German  funds  to  the  extent  hundreds 
cS  thousands  if  not  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Bonnet  Rouge  (meaning  Red  Hat)  was  the 
most  defmite  and  conspicuous  case  of  a  newspaper 
being  corrupted  by  the  Germans  through  Switzer- 
land; and  it  was  in  connection  with  the  Bonnet 
Rentge  case  that  the  .Minister  of  the  Interior 
charged  with  treason,  found  guilty  and  banished 
from  France  only  a  few  months  ago.  The  pub- 
lisher of  the  paper,  Mignd  Almereyda,  commit- 
ted suicide  in  prison. 

It  was  the  practice  of  one  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  paper  to  go  each  month  to  Switzerland  and 
obtain  the  monthly  allowance  that  the  Germans 
were  payinj^  the  paper  On  one  occasion  the 
French  military  authorities,  when  examining  him 
on  his  return  to  France,  found  a  draft  for  many 
thous  Hi  !  <  f  dollars,  which  they  confiscated  and 
sent  to  the  .Ministry  of  the  Interior.  The  draft 
was  returned  by  the  Ministry  to  the  Bonnet 
Rmig9  for  collectitm;  and  it  was  there  discovered 
that  MaIvy,  himself,  was  in  the  plot,  evidently 
operating  in  collusion  Mith  Caillaux  and  others 
of  the  "defeatist"  group  whose  plan  it  was  to 
increaM  the  stop-the-war  elements  to  such  pro- 
portions that  the  French  Government  would  have 
to  come  to  terms  with  Germanv. 

MaIvy  had  been  in  oHice  six  years,  avid  had 

\ 


under  his  control  the  government  appropriatM 
for  detective  service,  a  sum  which  could  be « 

pended  without  a  public  accounting.  On  in\fl 
tigatinn  it  was  found  that  he  was  illegitimate 
subsidizmg  from  this  lund  the  same  Bom 
Rouge  which  the  Germans  had  corrupted.  H 
department  was  also  in  control  of  the  censorili 
and  was  permitting  the  poisonous  rr.itter  prini< 
by  this  paper  and  subsidiary  publications  to  I 
sent  to  the  trenches.  I 

The  attitude  of  Switzerland  throughout  tl 
war  has  always  been  what  is  called  in  diplomalj 
phraseology  "  CQrrect."  This  might  seem  straal 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  nearly  three  quancnj 
the  populaticm  is  ethnically  German  and  n 
German  as  the  mother  ton^te.  In  a  populatii 
ot  3,8^0,500,  the  Germans  number  2,594^ 
the  French  793,264  and  the  Italians  302,5^. 

But  the  Germans  of  Switzeriand  are  like  ncithi 
those  of  Holland  nor  those  of  the  United  Statfl 
and  this  voluntary  confederation  of  Freud 
German,  and  Italian  under  a  single  flag  stai 
as  a  valuable  object  lesson  in  the  art  and  sdenc 
of  government.  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  tla 
during  the  first  few  months  of  the  war  there  ^ 
in  SwitzeriatKl  a  very  strong  feeling  among  tl 
German  Swiss  infavorof  Germany;  butastli 
people  had  time  to  study  and  observe  the  wartS 
determination  of  the  German  element  no  id 
than  the  French  and  the  Italian  became  fhwl^ 
the  programme  of  preserving  its  own  neutralit 

"Switzerland," says  an  F.n^Iish  writer. Sir Jaa 
Preston,  "hasalwa  v  s  remained  (ju t side  the  circlei 
great  Powers  that  have  for  centuries  been  *r3Ji| 
ling,  fencing,  and  manoeuvring  one  ^th  anotke 
Her  foreign  {xjlicy  is  mainly  a  nef^ative  one: 
has  no  alliances,  no  colonics,  nn  unredeemed prol 
inces,  no  plans  for  territorial  aggrandizemeS 
and.  above  all,  no  outlet  to  the  sea.  .  .  . 

"Nothing  short  of  starvation  or  threatttal 
invasion  cruld  drive  Switzerland  into  ^'ar,  ii 
there  is  no  doubt  that  every  Swiss  would  ma 
an  invader  in  the  same  spirit  that  his  forefatta 
met  Hapsburg  and  Burgundian  centuries  aj 
.  .  .  As  this  war  has  drawn  together  the  (3 
ferent  units  of  the  British  Empire  by  emphasuj 
their  common  traditions  and  ideals,  so  has  ^ 
armed  neutrality  in  face  of  raging  and  truc'lfl 
neighbors  drawn  out  and  accentuated  the  laid 
feeling  of  a  common  nationality  in  Swjtzeriani; 

During  the  war  there  were  two  serious  cvd 
that  threatened  to  bring  difficulties  upon  thelidi 
neutral  One  was  "the  affair  of  the  cokHieis- 
as  it  came  to  be  known . 

"The  Intelligence  Department  was  orpniil 

in  two  main  sections,  one  of  which  dealt  with  tl 

Western  and  the  other  with  the  Eastern  Frot 

Each  section  was  controlled. by  a. colonel:  ttiere 
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il)'  one  general  in  the  Swiss  army*  the 
^mmaiider-in-Grief .  The  diief  of  the  western 
ction  was  Colonel  Egli,  and  the  chief  of  the 

<;tcrn  sectictn  Cnlnncl  \'on  AX'attenwvI.  A  part 
their  duties  was  the  preparation  of  a  daily 
nfidential  report  of  the  war  for  the  u^c  of  the 
ioeral  StafT  and  of  certain  high  Federal  officials. 
.  .  In  the  course  of  preparing  it  the  two 
dss  staff  officers  received  every  assistance  from 
:  German  and  Austrt>-liungarian  military 
taches.  ...  It  was  not  long,  therefore, 
fore  close  personal  relations  were  established 
t\»feen  them  and  the  Intelligence  Department, 
le  two  Swiss  colonels  must  often  have  dis- 
ssed  with  the  two  attaches  this  or  that  phase 
the  operations,  and  whc>^  more  natural  than 
It  in  the  course  of  dis,  if; -Ion  both  sides  should 
dI  the  information  .1  iheir  disposal?  .  .  . 
soon  became  the  regular  practice  to  commtini- 
te  a  copy  of  the  confidential  report  to  the  two 
aches.  What  else  passed  into  their  hands 
s  never  been  satisfactorily  established. 
"A  certain  Dr.  Langie,  a  Swiss  citizen  and  a  son 
a  Polish  refugee,  was  employed  by  the  IntelH- 
ice  Department  as  a  cipher  expert.  He  was 
to  work  on  certain  cipher  telegrams  which 
le  inteieepted  in  transit  from  officials  abroad 
foreign  Powers  and  in  March,  191$,  he  dis- 
ered  the  cipher.  Shortly  after,  he  warned  the 
litary  attaches  of  the  Entente  Powers  by  an 
mymous  letter  that  this  cipher  had  been  dis^ 
/ered  and  apparently  made  other  communi- 
ions  to  friends  of  the  Ententein  French '^^^■it/(•r- 
d.  In  this  way  the  facts  became  known  and 
re  published  in  the  Press.* —(O.  de  L.  in  the 
ttimporary  Review.) 

ifforts  which  the  General  StafT  made  to  pro- 
t  their  men  were  swept  aside,  and  they  were 
id  before  a  civil  court  and  acquitted  on  tech- 
il  grounds,  but  they  were  retired  by  the  mili- 
V  aijth  ntics  into  civil  life.  From  that  time 
Wild  bwiss  public  opinion  settled  down  to 
laiil  safe  and  perspicuous  lines  of  policy,  the 
^  end  and  aim  of  which  was  the  maintenance 
neutrality  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
Ihe  revolution  which  occurred  in  Lisbon  last 
oanber  (says  a  writer  in  the  New  Europe,  a 
Bdon  publication  dealing  with  war  and  pio- 
55)  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  Portuguese  history. 
1  will  be  welajmed  by  all  lovers  of  Democracy 
I  by  all  those  who  know  Portugal  and  are  in 
npathy  with  the  aspirations  of  our  oldest  ally. 
VTicn  in  1910,  the  Royalist  regime  was  over- 
own,  with  all  its  corruption  and  obscurantism, 
power  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  political  party 
^tiemist  views  which  styled  itself  the  Demo- 
f The  Democrats  in  no  way  represented  the 
>ple,  and  Jhey  embarlced  on  a  rule  of  autoc- 


racy and  oppression.  They  arrested  and  impris- 
oned all  their  opponents  who  had  not  fled  the 
country,  and  these  included  not  only  Royalists 
buT  many  true  and  patriotic  Liberals.  The 
treatment  of  these  unhappy  political  prisoners 
was  so  bad  that  eventually  there  was  an  outcry 
throughout  the  European  press.  The  Democrats 
rooted  themselves  into  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery of  the  country,  elected  as  president  of  the 
republic  Dr.  Bernadino  Machado  (himself  one 
of  their  party)  stage^nanaged  in  the  parliamen- 
tary elections,  and  set  up  a  cabinet  with  Dr. 
Alfonso  Costa  as  premier.  Then,  firmly  in  power, 
with  no  opposition  to  fear,  for  there  was  little 
chaiKe  of  success  in  any  of  the  Royalist  intrigues, 
the\'  started  a  campaign  against  the  Church,  and 
entirely  alienated  public  opinion  by  their  extreme 
anti-clerical  measures.  They  introduced  politics 
into  education,  justice,  the  army,  and  every 
department  of  life,  until  even  professors  and 
judges  lived  in  constant  expectation  of  losing 
their  posts,  and  even  01  banishment  or  imprison- 
ment. Corniptfon  was  wide-spread  throughout 
the  land,  and  the  press  was  either  muzzled  or 
"hobbled."  so  that  the  outside  world  knew  very 
little  of  what  was  going  on,  and  it  was  generally 
•  thought  that  the  Government  was  fighting  haid 
to  reform  the  evils  of  the  ancient  regime.  The 
state  of  affairs  was,  in  fact,  very  similar  to  that 
of  France  during  the  ministry  of  M.  Combes. 

As  regards  foreign  affairs,  the  Democrats  before 
the  war  were  by  no  means  Anglophile.  Two 
incidents  will  suffice  to  show  this.  When  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford  went  to  Lisbon  to  investigate 
the  condition  of  the  political  prisoners,  she  was 
rancorously  denounced  and  insulted  in  the 
official  press.  Had  she  been  mistaken  or  misin- 
formed it  would  have  been  easy  to  say  so  courte- 
ously, but  she  was  assailed  as  a  Royalist,  a  Jesuit, 
and  an  enenn  of  the  country,  as  were  Other  prom- 
inent English  people  who  expressed  some  concern 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  prisoners.  But  not  only 
were  individual  Englishmen  attacked,  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  and  the  Government  were  de- 
nounced aspartiestoanti-Rcpi:Mican  conspiracies. 
When  there  was  an  outcry  in  some  sections  of 
the  British  press  against  the  indentured  labor 
on  the  cocoa  piantatt<nis  in  the  Portuguese  West 
African  colonies,  it  was  said  that  the  press  was 
inspired  by  the  Government,  with  the  idea  of 
ruining  the  colonies  and  eventually  of  taking 
possession  of  them.  Possibly  the  press  agit- 
tion  was  not  entirely  disinterested,  but  the  accusa- 
tions against  the  Government  were  preposter- 
ous. It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the 
unfortunate  negotiations  with  Germany  as  to 
the  future  of  the  Portuguese  colonies  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  Anglophobism  of  tl^jl|{^'^^ 
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crats  No  doubt,  too,  German  envoys  managed 
to  make  the  Democrat  leaders  believe  that  the 
British  Governmciit  wished  to  partition  the 
colonies,  and  that  Prince  Lichnowsky  and  his 
predecessor  exerted  a  restraining  influence  on  the 
"diabolical  Grey."  . 

When  the  war  broke  out,  the  Democrats  saw 
pbinly  enough  that  Portugal  could  CHily  be  pro- 
Ally,  and,  though  they  did  not  at  once  join  in  the 
war,  they  did  not  disguise  their  sympathies. 
Then,  assured  of  the  support  and  sympathy  of 
the  Allied  governments,  they  took  the  opp)or- 
tnnity  of  accusing  all  their  opponents  of  being 
pro-German  and  raised  such  a  clamor  of  en- 
thusiasm  for  the  Allied  cause  as  to  drown  tiie 
voices  of  those  who  wished  to  show  that  the  whole 
Portuguese  people,  and  not  merely  a  small  polit- 
ical party,  was  fervently  pro-Ally.  Truly, 
it  was  a  very  devermove,  but  the  interests  of  the 
Allied  nations  would  have  been  better  served  had 
the  Democrats  made  a  sincere  endeavor  to  pro- 
mote a  sacred  union  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
This  they  might  easily  have  done  by  modifying 
their  anti-clerical  policy,  and  by  adoptinr  :i  policy 
of  conciliation  toward  their  opponents.  Nearly 
all  the  parties  and  groups  opposed  to  the  Govern- 
ment were  only  too  anxious  to  make  concessions 
on  their  part  in  order  to  rally  the  whole  natbn 
round  the  Allied  -standard.  Union,  however, 
was  not  what  tlie  Democrats  wanted,  and  they 
maintained  their  oppressive  methods  of  adminis- 
tration, which»  in  May.  191$,  provoked  a  revolt 
in  Lisbon,  that  was  only  put  down  after  much 
street  fighting.  Of  course  this  revolt  was  called 
pro^jermah,  and  the  British  press,  so  far  as  it 
took  any  notice  of  the  occurrence,  gave  its 
sjinpathy  to  the  Government.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  revolt  had  nothing  to  do  with  German 
intrigues,  was  entirely  directed  against  the 
Democrats'  abuse  of  power,  and  its  leaders  called 
for  war  with  Germany.  After  the  suppression 
of  the  revolt  there  was,  it  is  true,  some  talk  of 
union  in  government  circles,  but  a  union  imposed 
by  the  baj  onet  without  any  concession  to  popu- 
lar feeling  strikes  one  as  more  in  place  in  Cential 
hurope  than  in  a  Western  democracy. 

In  March,  1916,  Portugal  delinitely  entered 
the  war.  though  in  Africa  there  had  been  desul- 
tor\-  encn,  emcnts  between  German  anJ  Portu- 
guese tnxips  for  months.  A  Portuguese  force 
was  sent  to  France,  but  the  force  was  of  necessity 
snudl,  as  a  considerable  army  had  to  be  kept 
back  for  fear  of  further  revolts  at  home.  In 
thiswa>'  the  uncompromising  attitude  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats reacted  unfavorably  upon  the  Allied 
man  power.  There  is,  moreover,  no  reason  to 
suppose  tliat  the  Government  sent  its  most  de- 
pendable regiments  to  the  front,  and  kept  the 


malaintents,  who  were  both  patriotic  and  pi 
All) ,  at  home.  The  effect  of  the  Govemmcn 
policy  on  the  people  was  depktraUe.  T 
mass  of  the  population  did  not  fully  understa 
the  cause  for  which  the  Allies  were  fighting,  ar 
not  unnaturally,  came  to  associate  our  gre 
ideals  with  the  tyranny  of  the  Democrats,  a 
to  think  that  the  Govenuitent  was  kept  in  po« 
by  Allied  troops  and  money.  1  Icnce  there  w 
a  continuously  smouldering  discontent,  and  in  t 
autumn  of  1917  it  looked  as  if  a  very  pmmfili 
field  had  been  opened  for  German  intrtp 
Luckily,  just  at  this  time,  a  few  able  men  a; 
true  patriots,  who  understood  the  ideals  of  t 
Allies  and  tiie  needs  of  the  Portuguese  peo^ 
determined  on  a  change  of  government.  C 
the  5th  of  December,  1917,  a  revolution  hro 
out  and  speedily  overthrew  the  rotten  structn 
of  theGovemment.  Older  was  restored  by  theSi 
when  Major  Sidonio  Pae^ex-Ambassadorat  Bai 
and  a  most  able  man,  was  called  to  power. 

The  new  regime  has  been  welcomed  by  eve 
section  of  the  people.  The  arm>%  peasa* 
landowners,  clerg>%  tradesmen,  and  pnifessc 
all  hail  with  joy  the  dcmi  c  i  f  the  Derrjocn 
and  the  rise  of  a  government  which  » 
nationalize  the  republic,  purify  politics,  ai 
strengthen  the  ties  of  sympathy  between  t 
British  and  Portup:ucsc  peoples.  The  spt 
of  the  great  warriors  of  a  past  age,  immort 
izcd  by  Camocs  in  the  Lusiads,  still  animal 
the  Portuguese.  "The  conduct  of  the  s 
Government  has  been  marked  by  a  most  prai: 
worthy  moderation.  Some  of  the  Democra 
leaders  have  been  exiled,  and  some  officials  < 
prived  of  their  posts,  but  this  was  neoessaiy 
regenerate  the  administration  and  to  gu3 
against  any  underground  machinations  of  t 
defeated  party.  On  the  other  hand,  pries 
journalists,  professors,  and  other  prominent  ni 
of  all  shades  of  political  opinion,  whom  the  Do 
ocrats  had  driven  out  of  the  country,  were 
called  and  welcomed  back;  the  arbitrary  and  i 
just  laws  of  the  late  Government  are  bemg  i 
nulled,  and  the  religious  processions,  so  dear 
the  populace,  have  been  reestablished.  Of  ccci 
it  has  been  impossible  entirely  to  eradicate 
evil  effects  of  the  Democratic  rSgime  as  yet.  1 
sudden  a  change  spells  chaos,  as  the  Ri;  - 
Revolution  has  shown,  but  no  one  doubts  thai ; 
short  time  Portugal  will  attain  a  pitch  of  ha{ 
ness  and  prosperity  such  as  she  has  not  known 
man\'  years.  Dr.  Machado.  Dr.  Costa.  ; 
their  party  have  mnny  times  expressed  their 
votion  to  the  Aiiicd  cause,  when  such  devol 
was  easy.  They  can  now  best  prove  their 
cerity  and  their  patriotism  by  refrainiiigfiroin. 
conspiracy  against  their  sugg^^^  ^^^^^ 


HE  FIRST  BIG  ALL-AMERICAN  BATTLE  IN 

FRANCE 

le  Advance  of  the  Americans  Against  the  Great  German  Concentration  in  the  Ardennes 
Sector  —  Cutting  the  Transport  Line  on  which  the  Germans  Depended 
In  Champagne  —  A  Diflicult  1  ask  Performed  Without  Mistakes 

rHE  first  big  American  battle  in  France  tured  remarked  that  if  the  Americans  intended 

began  on  the  26th  of  September.  to  push  forward  in  the  Argonne  they  were  in 

At  ChSteau-Thierry  the  American  for  the  biggest  blood  letting  on  the  Western 

troops  had  shown  what  they  were  capa-  Front.   His  prophecy  was  correct  as  far  as 

Ue  of.    The  brigades  with  General  the  intention  of  the  Germans  was  concerned, 

uraud's  army  also  showed  a  similar  fighting  but  he  was  wrong  in  his  facts.    There  was 

tUe  in  the  great  battle  near  Rheims,  in  which  nothing  in  the  American  attack  to  compare  with 

neral  Gouraud  administered  to  the  German  the  early  disasters  of  other  armies  in  the  war, 

ops  the  worse  defeat  which  any  attacking  army  which  were  forced,  without  adequate  strength 

;  received  in  the  war  and  which  was  irnmediately  or  preparation,  to  take  strong  positions.  The 

owed  b\  the  offensive  of  General  Foch.    But  German  intention  to  hold  this  point  at  all  costs 


sc  divisions  were 
ingaspartsof  French 
"lies  and  these  battles 
re  more  French  than 
lerican.  At  St. 
Md  the  American 
Tiy  accomplished  its 
pose  perfectly  and 
h  a  minimum  of 
i.  but  the  Germans 
I  intended  to  evacu- 
St.  .Mihiel  in  a  few 
f%  anyway  and  their 
Bs  for  resistance 
^  not  on  a  large 
le. 

The  battle  beginning 
September  26th  in 

Areonne  was  to  the 
lencan  Army  much 
«  the  battle  of  the 
wie  was  to  the  new 
tish  army.  It  was 
<irst  major  test  of 
ability  against  the 
mans  in  positions 
g  fortified,  naturally 
>ng.  and  so  vital  to 
ir  whole  plan  of 
tie  on  the  Western 
•nt  that  they  were 
^ed  to  make  every 
>n  to  hold  them, 
won  after  the  battle 
an  one  of  the  first 
:rman  officers  cap- 


THE  GERMAN  CONCENTRATION  OUR  ARMY  BROKE 

THROUGH 

Up  to  September  3/6,  1918^  the  Cennan  defense  lines  were 
as  indicated  by  the  Hnet  ia  color.  In  Belgium,  Artois.  and 
Champagne  the  fint,  second,  third,  and  fourth  trench  h'nes 
were  coroiderable  distances  apart.  In  the  Argonne  sector, 
however,  all  Iwirof  them  were  practically  together 


was  obvious  from  the 
situation,  and  was  con- 
firmed by  the  testi- 
mon\'  of  prisoners  who 
were  captured  in  the 
operation. 

The  four  s\  stems  of 
German  prepared  de- 
fense lines,  which  were 
fairly  far  apart  in 
France  and  Belgium, 
all  came  together  so 
that  they  almost  made 
one  quadruple  system 
between  the  Argonne 
and  .Mezieres.  The 
task  of  the  American 
Army  was  to  break  all 
four  of  these  defense 
lines  at  once,  a  task 
which  had  never  been 
accomplished  hitherto 
in  the  war,  for  the  Ger- 
man break  through  in 
March  did  not  succeed 
in  penetrating  such  a 
series  of  defense.  More- 
over, the  German  de- 
fenses were  situated  in 
a  country  so  difficult 
foroperation  that  it  had 
been  considered  impos- 
sible since  the  lines 
were  first  established 
through  the  Argonne  in 
the  fail  of  1914. 
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These  immensely  stron*!;  positions  were  held 
with  desperation  by  the  German  troops,  because 
they  defended  the  absolutely  vital  lines  of  com- 
munication for  the  German  armies  in  Cham- 
pagne. These  lines  were  based  on  the  railroad 
from  Metz  through  Sedan  to  M^zi^res  and  on  the 
railroad  running  north  out  of  M^zi^res. 

Overthese  roadsfood  and  munitions  were  brought 
from  Germany  to  the  fighting  line  west  of  Sedan, 
and  back  along  these 


lines  the  wounded  were 

moved  to  base  hospitals 
far  back  on  German 
soil.  The  German 
Staff  knew  that  the 
cutting  of  this  main 
communication  line 
would  be  a  serious 
matter.  But  for  the 
signing  of  the  armistice, 
it  would  doubtless 
have  made  it  necessary 
for  their  troops  west  of 
Sedan  to  fall  back 
many  miles  and  estab- 
lish new  supply  lines. 
This  would  have  been 
difficult,  because  the 
pressure  which  was 
being  put  on  this  part 
of  the  battle  line  was 
tremendous.  The  Ger- 
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man  army  could  not 
build  a  new  railroad  farther  northeast  to  take 
the  place  of  the  one  from  Metz  to  Maubeuge 
as  it  couU  easily  have  done  in  a  more  level 
country.  The  rough,  rugged  Ardennes  Forest 
region  which  lay  just  back  of  their  position 
made  railroad  construction  too  duficult  to  be 
attempted.  Therefore,  the  Geiman  High  Com- 
mand had  determined  to  hold  their  Argonne 
position  at  any  cost. 

Between  September  26th  and  November  7th 
the  Americans  broke  the  four  lines  of  German 
trenches  and  reached  Sedan.  The  first  part  of 
the  battle  was  slow,  but  it  was  the  part  that 
counted  most,  for  in  it  the  Germans  used  up  many 
of  their  best  divisions  and  so  weakened  their 
forces  that  our  later  rapid  progress  was  possible. 

The  American  forces,  by  the  8th  of  November, 
had  Sedan.  They  also  had  under  lire  the  town 
of  Carignan,  thereby  cutting  the  special  loop 
from  Carignan  to  Metz.  They  also  had  M^^res 
and  Charleville  under  fire.  The  whole  transpor- 
tation system  on  which  the  German  armies  based 


THE  FINAL  GERMAN  PREDICAMENT 

The  lines  in  color  represent  the  main  German  supply  lines. 

By  November  yth  t'u  \r!  cricans  had  cut  the  supply  line  at 
Sedan,  and  had  Cjru^nati,  and  Mezi^res  under  fire  and 
out  of  business.  1  he  British  had  cut  the  railroad  lines 
around  Ilirson  .ind  were  in  front  of  Mauheuge.  This  pre- 
vented the  shipment  of  supjilies  through  Mcti  to  troops  in  the 

west.  The  Gennans  in  the  pocket  between  Hirson  and  Sedan 
were  in  a  vety  unoomibmble  podtiM 


their  operations  in  Champagne  was,  therefj 
cut,  and  the  evacuation  of  material  in  In 
quantity  had  to  be  done  through  L^ge. 
The  significance  of  the  American  adw 

throiicih  the  four  lines  of  German  defense  and 
tlu  river  to  a  point  where  the  German  lu 
supplv  system  is  cut  can  hardly  be  ov 

estimated. 

The  German  concentration  of  men  and  aniik 

was  greater  here  tk 
at  any  other  put 
their  front,  cuqit 

one  pTace  on  the  Br 
ish  front  and  it  « 
about  equal  to 
Moreover,  the  Ann 
is  a  most  diffei 
country  for  oiiatii 
operations.  Because 
the  difTiculties  0/ 1 
terrain  the  Allies  b 
not  tried  to  brt 
through  at  this  pel 
during  the  four  va 
of  fighting.  The  ( 
fenses  plus  the  els 
acter  of  the  coiu^ 
had  made  the  posili 
about  the  hardest  p( 
sible  one  to  take  "l" 
Germans  had  excci<< 
troops  posted  thciee 


.Grjerran. 
_  oBontm&if 


had  ordered  the 
hold  it  at  all  costs,  because  the  positiofl» 
vital  to  the  safety  of  their  armies. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  such  a  task  sbonid! 
nccnn^pli  hed,  without  any  large  mistake,  by; 
amiy  m  its  first  major  operation.  Nor  « 
there  any  small  mistakes  except  such  as  alv), 
occur  in  all  armies  and  in  all  wars.  There  f 
no  great  slaughter.  The  losses  were  no  greit 
than  were  to  be  expected  in  such  an  advan: 
This  does  not  mean  the  belittling  of  t 
French  operation  to  the  west  of  the  Ameria 
Army,  but  the  German  General  Staff  ht 
learned  that  the  American  Army  could  n 
only  light  well,  as  units  of  French  and  Bnu 
armies,  but  that  it  could,  of  itsdf»  and ) 
itself,  defeat  the  -  best  troops  that  Gams 
had  in  the  best  positions  which  they  could  tnal 
They  found  also  that  one  of  their  main  Wt 
lines  was  broken,  and  General  Mine's  passage 
the  river  between  Stenay  and  Diin^r-Mei 
must  have  convinced  them  that  even  the  tii 
line  could  not  be  held. 
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'  X  THEN  the  full  story  of  the  war 
i  /\  j  is  finally  put  on  record,  with 
\  /  %  /  all  The  sections  of  it  in  due 
y  Y  proportion,  there  will  stand  out 
'  *  as  a  lesson  to  futurity  the  vd- 
tar}  uprising  of  the  might  of  the  United 
ites,  irresistible  in  its  scope  anri  bewildering  to 
lenemy  by  its  swiftness.  America  was  the  great 
«rvc  force  of  civilization.  When  the  call  came 
'her  to  enter  the  war  she  had  larger  resources 
many  of  her  friends,  was  frt  h  and  not  seared 
lb  tragedy,  but  even  with  these  advantages  she 
i  laid  upon  her  a  task  which  in  its  magnitude 
ist  remain  historic. 

)ust  about  that  date  in  April,  1917,  v,  hr  n  Prcsi- 
ai  Wilson  went  to  Congress  and  asked  the  nation 
arm  itself  in  defense  of  libert>',  the  Germans 
re  despmtdy  striving  toward  a  quick  victory, 
eed  was  esstntia!.  They  had  entered  on  their 
Jmarinecarrpai.m  v.  hich  spared  neither  passen- 
'  ships  nor  ncuirai  ships.  They  were  massing 
ee  forces  of  troops  with  big  reserves  bdiuid 
*Tn.  all  organized  to  the  top  of  efficiency  for 
3imer  blows  in  the  ensuincf  months.  Aircraft 
S  bringing  death  and  destruction  to  many 
endi  and  En^ish  cities.  In  a  word  Germany 
s  reaching  the  climax  of  her  power  and  foresaw 
arly  enough  that  she  must  not  allow  the  war 
be  protracted,  must  prevent  it  from  being 
igetd  out  into  years,  and»  if  possible,  must 
ng  about  a  successful  issue  within  the  next 
elve  months  or  thereabout?.  Intensive  effort 
s  nmled.  She  had  the  means  for  it.  Enor- 
os  tracts  of  her  opponents'  lands  were  in  her 
:upaiion.  She  had  crushed  Rumania,  Serbia, 
ped  to  dismantle  Russia,  and  her  iron  tread 
s  over  Belgium.  The  break-up  in  Russia  was 
<^Mng  vast  numbers  of  soldiers  for  attack  on 
i  Western  Front.  And  it  was  at  this  fateful 
>ment  that  America  entered  the  war.  I  can 
ink  of  rio  more  dramatic  scene  than  that  I 
tiKsscd  in  Congress  on  April  6th,  when  Pres- 


ident Wilson,  before  the  Natk>nal  Assembly,  asked 
the  United  States  to  organize  immediately  for 
battle.  He  spolcetoa people  numbering  more  than 
a  hundred  millions,  a  people  essentially  peaceful 
not  only  in  the  trend  of  their  thoughts  ai^  ickate 
but  also  in  all  their  doings.  A  small  Army  of  a 
few  hundred  thousands,  a  highly  efficient  but 
limited  Navy  were  the  outward  signs  of  the  spirit 
which  sought  not  war,  was  prepared  to  defend  its 
honor  or  its  safety,  but  vdiose  guiding  principle 
was  to  remain  at  peace  and  in  rorHi-will  and  to 
avoid  getting  into  the  entanglement  of  quarrels 
over  the  sea. 

It  was  a  psycholo^cal  situation  for  America. 
What  would  be  the  response  to  the  President's 
clear  call?  A  matter  of  hours  provided  the  an- 
swer. His  bold  statesmanship  was  justified, 
and  the  people  rallied  from  North,  South,  East, 
and  West  as  if  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  Ger- 
many pretended  to  make  light  of  America.  There 
was  in  her  attitude  something  reminiscent  of  the 
time  when  the  Kaiser  referred  to  Britain's  "con- 
tcniptiblc  little  army"  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
America  could  not  yet  into  the  war  in  time.  Also 
she  was  a  material  nation.  Also  she  was  divided. 
And,  anyway,  if  she  did  have  a  chance  in  the 
field,  she  wouldn't  be  any  good  in  actual  fighting! 
Time  has  seldom  brought  a  more  complete  re- 
venge than  America's  answer  to  Germany's 
contemptuous  taunts. 

The  first  thing  that  America  had  to  do  was  to 
begin  the  provisk>n  of  armies,  and  President 
Wilson  started  in  the  very  hour  lie  declared  war 
by  asking  the  country  to  submit  to  draft  laws 
which  would  make  liaUe  for  military  service  all 
its  young  men.  There  was  in  essence  no  com- 
pulsion here.  If  the  country  or  any  considerable 
section  of  it  had  shown  antagonism,  the  draft 
laws  might  never  have  been  passed.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  was  enthusiasm  instead  of  opposi- 
tion. The  volunteer  spirit  of  America  flamed  up 
like  a  beacon  for  all  the  world  to  see.  By  means 
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of  a  wonderful  network  of  freely  proffered  effort 
from  business  men,  professional  men,  and  labor 
representatives  throughout  the  country,  local 
boards  were  established  which  adjud<;ed  on  all 
the  young  men  who  were  brought  before  them  and 
left  out  those  who  were  vahiable  in  war  occupa- 
tions, who  were  unfit  physically,  or  had  depen- 
dents. I  hus  an  Army  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  strong  young  men  was  fashioned  irr  record 
time.  It  should  be  observed  here  that  this  Army 
until  the  time  ir  reached  something  like  two 
million  was,  without  exception,  composed  of  the 
finest  material  that  any  army  in  the  world  has 
ever  known,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
made  up  of  young  men  from  twenty-one  to  thirty- 
one,  and  they  the  very  pick  of  their  ages. 

With  the  growth  of  the  armies  Amer^  had 
immediately  to  turn  her  attention  to  the  provision 
of  the  new  temporary  cities  in  ordet  to  house  the 
men  for  training  and  equipment,  and  great  camps 
were  brought  into  being,  camps  some  oX  them  a 
thousand  miles  apart  but  all  of  them  part  of  the 
general  framework.  To  gather  the  potential 
soldiers  together,  for  the  purposes  of  training, 
required  the  building  of  cities  each  with  a  capacity 
for  a  population  of  from  forty  to  eighty  thousand 
within  a  few  weeks.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
newty  raised  cities  had  to  be  brought  from  every 
comer  of  the  Union,  an  effort  which  produced 
«;pparate  problems  of  transportation,  provisioning', 
clothing,  and  health  organization.  Tl'.e  last  alone 
was  a  task  of  enormous  complexity.  An  idea  of 
what  had  to  be  done  mav  he  ^-alhered  from  the  fact 
that  there  were  sixteen  National  Army  canton- 
ments, and  sixteen  National  Guard  camps,  in 
addition  to  many  military  zones  in  which  smaller 
hodies  of  troops  were  to  he  assembled.  Survey 
parties  consisting  of  commissioned  medical  officers, 
sanitary  engineers,  epidemiologists,  and  scientific 
assistants  were  hastily  thrown  into  the  field  and 
the  duly  of  these  men  was  to  make  the  localities 
as  healthful  as  possible.  An  account  of  the  work 
they  accomplished  would  fill  a  book.  Each  of 
their  survc\  s  covered  severnl  hundred  square  miles 
and  necessitated  vast  changes;  the  elimination  of 
mosquito  areas,  the  reorganization  of  local 
communities  with  the  establishment  of  precau* 
tions  with  regard  to  food  and  wator,  .^nd  in  some 
cases  the  alteration  of  geographical  features  of  the 
country  to  prevent  malaria  and  other  complaints. 

CERMANS  wrong:  ALLIES  DOUBTFUL 

The  fact  that  America  is  not  only  a  country  but 
a  continent  with  all  the  consequent  difficulties  of 
distance  and  variations  of  race  and  climate  would 
to  a  foreigner  make  even  the  preliminary  prep- 
arations impossible  of  quick  adjustment.  It  is 
obvious  now  that  the  Germans  had  this  im* 


pression  and  also  stronfilv  believed  that  an>  thin. 
approaching  complete  lilness  fur  v\'jr  was  out  >J 
the  question  for  America  within  any  period  whtdi 
would  make  her  a  serious  element  in  the  cr. r'Tia 
Lven  some  sections  among  the  Aliie:>  were 
gloomily  doubtful  as  to  whether  America  had  not 
started  t<x>  late.   The  result  has  shown  that 
friends  and  foes  alike  were  i^'nor.mt  n'lt  merel. 
of  the  capacities  within  the  United  btates  but  aiki 
of  the  genius  of  the  American  people.    It  can  be 
seen  n(  i\\ ,  sur\  e\  ing  the  whole  field  of  operation^ 
that  the  country,  united  as  never  before,  could 
have  broken  down  even  greater  barriers.  Whai 
human  forces  couM  withstand  the  passionate 
volunteer  effort  of  a  nation  numbering  oce 
hundred  millions? 

TEN  MILLION  REGISTRANTS 

The  registration  of  the  younj*  men  showed  that 
there  were  about  ten  million  between  twenty-one 
and  thirty-one  from  whom  selection  could  be  made 
and  swiftly  the  available  ones  were  listed.  They 
began  to  go  forth  in  an  unending  stream  to  the 
camps.    It  was  in  spring  that  war  was  declared, 
and  by  the  time  the  hot  weather  of  the  summer 
had  arrived,  American  soldiers,  the  hardiest  neu 
warriors  ever  raised,  were  bein^  packed  on  to 
ships  in  New  York  and  other  ports  and  sent 
across  the  Atlantic  in  tens  of  thousands.  ThU 
fact  alone  was  a  big  jolt  for  the  Kaiser  and  his 
commanders,  but  they  kept  a  stiff  upper  lip  and 
went  on  with  their  jeers— though  with  less  volume 
and  in  somewhat  feebler  note.    The  mi  in^  and 
transporting  of  soldiers  in  the  following  months 
was  part  of  a  huge  fabric  of  interdependent 
organization  in  other  directions,  but,  ignoring 
for  a  moment  the  associated  difficulties  .ill 
successfully  overcome,  one  may  take  a  glance  at 
the  bare  figures  as  an  indication  of  achievement. 
By  AuL'ust,  10 iS,  the  American  military'  force 
trnnsferred  overseas  to  Furopc  was  seven  times 
as  lari;e  as  the  entire  American  nnliiary  estab- 
lishment sixteen  months  before  when  war  was 
declared.  One  and  a  half  million  soldiers  had  been 
taken  across.   Nor  does  that  tell  more  than  part 
of  the  story.  There  were  another  million  and  a 
half  in  training  in  the  United  States — three 
million  altogether,  and  this  number  was  being 
added  to  at  a  rate  which  would  test  to  the  utnio:>t 
capacity  all  the  ships  for  transport  the  Allies 
could  provide  for  a  year  to  come.   A  second  draft 
registration  made  available  for  war  service  all 
men  between  eighteen  and  forty-six,  adding  to 
theexistin/^  ten  million  registered  thirteen  millions 
more.    The  suppl\'  of  men  was  thus  practical'," 
inexhaustible  and  America  made  it  dear  to  the 
enemy,  that  she  was  going  to  thelimit.  Before  the 
armistice  was  signed  in  November,i9i8,  there  were 
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)  million  American  soldiers  on  European  soil, 
1  if  the  war  had  gone  on  uittil  next  summer, 

number  would  have  been  five  millions.  The 

idity  with  which  these  huge  armies  were 
icd  by  a  peaceful,  non-military  nation  is  some- 
ig  the  world  will  wonder  at  in  thnes  to  come, 
eie  is  a  lesson  in  it.  too.  for  those  who  think  that 

5  the  militari';!  nation  which  is  always  success- 
in  war.  lo  this  there  is  to  be  added  that, 
iderful  as  was  the  size  of  the  American  armies 
I  the  swiftness  with  which  they  were  con- 
jcted.  they  proved  in  action  not  only  their 
lantry — everyone  expected  that — but  an 
."iency  which  beat  down  the  Germans  who  were 
ked  in  military  traditions.  The  new  American 
lies  earned  and  received  the  j^rateful  tributes 
tk  :rcat  commanders  of  the  Allies  and,  what 
tieastof  equal  importance,  the  admiration  and 
iction  of  their  fdlow  soldiers  in  the  trenches, 
tish,  French,  and  Italian.  That  meant  a  f;r>od 
!  in  the  war;  it  will  mean  also  a  good  deal  in 
luture  peace  limes. 

THE  TRANSPORTATION  PROBLLM 

The  provision  of  armies  was  only  one  "f  the 
ny  projects  to  which  America  had  to. turn  her 
id.  Armies  -alone  would  have  been  futile, 
e  fact  that  the  war  was  being  fouuht  three 
•usand  miles  away  across  the  ocean  introduced 
element  of  effort  to  which  none  of  the  other 
ICS  had  been  subjected.  To  transport  a  million 
n,  to  say  nothing  of  the  millions  to  follow,  re- 
red  ^hips  which  were  simply  non-existent.  Al- 
dy  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  Allies  was 
laged  to  its  fringes— a  great  part^of  it  in  convoy- 
munitions  for  the  fighters  and  food  for  the 
ilian  ^pulatinns.  .More  and  more  ship  ac- 
nmodation  would  be  required  for  these  pur- 
esin  view  of  the  increased  sinkings  by  Gennan 
snarines.  and  then  there  would  be  not  only  the 
nsport  of  American  soldiers  but  also  the  vast 
•plies,  continuous  and  ever  increasing,  which 
re  necessary  for  them.  America,  therefore,  had 
>ct  to  work  to  build  ships  and  to  build  them  on 
:ale  never  before  attempted  or  dreamed  of.  It 
es  an  idea  of  the  difficulties  when  it  is  stated 
d  in  July,  1917,  the  newly  formed  Shipping 
ird  could  not  find  a  shipyard  in  which  to  place 
order  .America  was  not  a  shipbuilding  country 
ore  the  war.  The  average  amount  she  pro- 
Jed  each  year  was  about  200,000  tons,  an 
ifinificant  quantity  compared  to  what  was  now 
uired.  One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done,  there- 
was  to  get  to  work  at  lightning  speed  and 
lid  new  shipyards  around  the  coast.  A  typical 
c- though  the  largest— was  that  at  Hog  Island 
»r  Philadelphia.  Eight  hundred  acres  of 
land  were  taken  and  detachments  of  ex- 


perts and  tens  of  thousands  of  workmen  descended 
on  the  place  and  proceeded  to  turn  it  into  the 

greatest  shipyard  in  the  world.  1  saw  it  midway 
in  its  transformation  with  its  fifty  ways  on  the 
Delaware  partly  constructed.  It  will  remain  in 
my  mind  one  of  the  sights  of  my  life.  M  og  1  sland 
is  now  launching  ships.  Its  potentialities  are 
almost  illimitableand  it  is  hut  an  examp!c  of  other 
similar  establishments  which  have  been  built  up. 
While  these  new  shipyards  were  being  constructed 
the  older  yards  were  being  developed  and  their 
work  intensified.  Steel  ships  were  principally  in 
demand  but  wtxxlen  ones  also  were  valuable,  and 
others  made  of  concrete  were  also  experimented 
with  and  found  successful.  But  with  all  that 
unlimited  labor  and  money  and  enerp\-  and  en- 
thusiasm could  do,  it  was  realized  there  was  still 
a  danger  that  suf  tcient  ships  could  not  be  built 
in  time  for  the  urgent  war  needs  of  the  immediate 
future.  Inventiveness  had  to  be  brought  into 
pla\ ,  and  a  new  method  was  devised  which  will 
undoubtedly  leave  its  mark  on  future  shipbuilding 
in  all  countries.  Hitherto  it  had  been  the  prac- 
tice to  bring  steel  to  the  shipyards  and  there  bend 
it,  mould  it,  and  fit  it  to.L'ether.  The  great  steel 
works  are  in  many  cases  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  coast.  It  occurred  to  initiating  minds,  under 
pressure  of  the  war,  that  it  would  be  practicable 
to  use  the  facilities  at  the  fireat  steel  works  to 
fashion  the  ships  at  least  to  some  extent  on  the 
spot,  and  then  to  send  them  to  tKe  shipyards  to 
be  riveted  together.  The  system  was  tried,  and 
found  to  hasten  construction  enormously.  Ships 
presently  began  to  slip  into  the  water  at  an  un- 
heard-of rate,  and  the  following  figures  of  American 
ship  production  during  the  first  ^even  months 
of  1918  show  what  was  accomplished: 

TOM 

January    ...         ...     88,  $07 

Febraaiy  I3?.^$ 

jMarch  172,611 

April  160,286 

May  359>34< 

June  283. 

July  631,944 

For  that  period  alone  the  total  was  i,7i9.$)6 

tons,  and  the  progress  since  has  been  main- 
tained. The  offscial  estimate  for  capacity  of 
production  this  year  is  7,500,000  tons — which  may 
be  compared  with  America's  previous  output  of 
200,000  tons.  Though  this  shipbuilding  is  a  w  ar- 
time effort  it  must  have  a  profound  effect  during 
the  peace  which  is  to  follow.  The  world  will 
need  big  new  fleets  for  transporting  not  only  food 
but  reconstruction  materials  for  years.  It  looks 
as  if  America  will  enter  a  new  sphere  of  action 

with  an  eventual  tonnage  of  ten  millions  and  _ 
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capacity  for  unlimited  expansion.  New  roads, 
new  railways,  new  ships  have  always  made  for 
prosperity,  and  America's  war  efTcjrt  in  the  ship- 
yards is  bound  to  have  a  deep  etlect  on  the  future 
wdfare  of  mankind. 

America's  new  navy 

The  hunting  down  of  the  German  submarines, 
the  protection  of  convoys  cc-ntinually  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  the  buttressinj^  of  the  AlHed  navies 
for  work  oi  offense  and  defense  in  the  North  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean,  put  heavy  responsil^ity 
on  the  American  Navy  and  called  for  Strenuous 
measures  in  the  production  of  more  ships.  It 
may  be  asked  how  it  was  possible  to  increase 
laxgely  the  building  of  naval  ships  while  the 
private  shipyards  which  did  naval  work  were 
straining  every  nerve  to  put  more  merchant 
ships  into  the  water?  The  only  answer  is  that 
it  was  done.  The  Government  yards  went  at 
the  work  with  a  mixture  of  enthusiasm  and  high 
efficiency,  and  by  the  induction  of  thousands  of 
WOTkers,  by  emergency  energy,  by  overtime,  by 
fresh  methods  they  quickly  laid  the  basis  for 
America's  new  Navy.  Meanwhile  the  private 
yards  working  to  their  capacity  on  old-time 
standards,  extended  their  areas,  brou^  in  new 
machinery,  enlisted  swarms  of  new  workers  and 
proceeded  to  a  greatly  enlarged  output  of  war 
vessels  in  addition  to  the  merchant  ships.  1  was 
at  a  big  yard  near  Boston  and  saw  five  destroyers 
well  advanced  in  construction  on  ways  covering 
ground  which  onJy  a  few  months  before  had 
been  nothing  but  swamp. 

What  was  the  result  of  all  this?  By  last 
September  there  were  more  than  five  times  as 
many  ships  in  the  service  as  before  the  war. 
Thirteen  hundred  vessels  of  all  classes  had  been 
added  to  the  Navy.  In  European  waters  there 
were  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships 
with  4$  ,000  officers  and  men.  In  view  of  all  the 
difficulties  this  was  an  achievement  which  may 
be  proudly  compared  with  anything  done  during 
the  four  years  of  struggle.  Alen,  of  course,  were 
increased  in  proportion  ^th  the  ships.  The 
total  personnel  of  the  Navy  went  up  from  82,000 
to  540,000  includint^  marines,  and  reserves.  'I  he 
Marine  Corps  alone  grew  from  I4,ckx>  to  more 
than  60,000. 

While  military  and  naval  preparations  were 
going  on  at  high  pressure  the  business  organiza- 
tions of  ' the  country  swqpt  their  activities  from 
peace  to  war.  Munitions  for  American  as  well 
as  Allied  armies  had  now  to  be  provided.  There 
were  weapons  of  all  kinds  to  be  constructed  in 
bulk,  engineering  appliances,  motors  of  widely 
different  kinds,  and  clothing  without  stint. 
Usually  in  peace  time  a  handful  of  firms  supply 


Government  requirements.  At  the  end  of  las 
summer,  with  American  preparatkms  approach 
their  summit,  the  Government  was  doir 
busing  with  three  thousand  three  hundred 
separate  firms  and  had  in  opo'ation  more  that 

twelve  thousand  contracts.  It  was  the  polic. 
of  the  War  Department  that  as  far  as  possiKr 
American  overseas  forces  should  be  supporic. 
from  America  so  as  to  avoid  imposing  new  bur- 
dens on  people  in  whose  lands  they  were  i 
operate.  1  hat  was  why  American  engineers  it 
France  built  great  terminals  and  hundreds  ol 
miles  of  heavy  railway,  and  why  millions  d 
square  feet  nf  new  storage  and  port  facilitic 
were  provided  on  this  side.  An  example  <i 
what  had  to  be  done  in  manufacture  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  one  item  of  supply  aktat 
was  50,000  motor  conveyances. 

SUCCESS  OF  THE  FOUR  LOANS 

The  volunteer  spirit  of  the  American  people, 
the  true  spirit  of  victory,  manifested  itself  over- 
whelmingly and  in  dramatic  fashion.  The^' 
were  appealed  to  for  great  loans  to  carry  on  the 
war— and  it  has  to  be  remembered  such  demands 
were  utterly  unknown  to  them  before;  they  were 
not  acclimatized  to  war's  sacrifices.  But  ridt 
nnd  poor  yielded  up  their  savings  and  eaminc^ 
with  profusion.  There  were  four  loans.  Each 
was  vastly  oversubscribed.  The  approximate 
total  raised  was  seventeen  billion  dollars,  and 
this  came  not  especially  from  the  pockets  of  the 
millionaires  but  from  all  grades  and  classes;  Uk 
waitress,  the  mail  carrier,  the  schoolmistress, 
the  clerk,  and  the  storekeeper  as  well  as  from  the 
ship  owner,  the  mining  magnate,  and  the  banker. 

Money  was  not  by  any  means  the  only  ihin,4 
asked  of  the  people.  It  was  demanded  of 
them  that  they  restrict  themselves  and  eat  only 
certain  kinds  of  food  in  order  that  provisicni 
might  be  sent  in  bulk  overseas  to  feed  the  Allies 
In  answer  to  this  appeal  the  whole  country  went 
on  a  voluntary  rationinjj.  Twelve  million  familie 
signed  pledges  to  observe  the  rules  of  the  Food 
Administration.  Hotds.  restaurants,  clubs  joined 
in.  The  cfTort  was  continued  not  for  a  wedi 
but  for  man>'  months.  Fa'-mers  and  n-jricu'- 
turists,  and  pe<3ple  even  with  liie  tiaiesL  garden> 
helped  on  this  struggle  to  provide  more  fooa 
"War  gardens"  as  they  were  called  totalled 
six  millions.  This  domestic  contribution  wi^ 
matched  in  wider  fields  by  the  actbn  of  com- 
munities. Six  years  ago  the  land  set  aside  for 
forestry  preserves  supported  one  million  tw: 
hundred  thousand  cattle.  By  the  autumn  d 
1918  there  were  on  those  same  lands  more  than 
eleven  million  cattle.  Who  canmeasuretheresulii 
of  all  these  things?  TbiSi  at  least,  may  be  said:  I 
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It  the  wheat  and  meat  sent  by  America  was 

rear  clement  in  saving  Allied  Europe. 
The  story  of  the  American  Red  Cross  alone  is 
kient  to  demonstrate  the  phenomenal  vd- 
:eer  effort  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Not 
y  did  men  and  women  enlist  by  thous- 
Is  to  carry  on  the  work  in  France  and 
er  foreign  countries  as  directors,  doctors,  and 
ses,  but  millions  of  women  were  engaged  at 
ne  in  preparint;  hospital  ^^ui  plies  and  comforts 
he  u<ed  as  freely  for  the  enetTi\'  wounded  as 
the  Allied  soldiers.  The  organization 
nbering  twenty-two  millions  was  supported 
gifts  from  i>eople  in  every  walk  of  life 


and  they  contributed  to  the  two  Red  Cross 
funds  three  hundred  million  dollars  in  less  than 
a  year. 

The  foregoing  narrative  gives  the  main  outlines 
of  the  colossal  material  effort  made  by  America 
toward  winning  the  war.  When  the  outlines 
come  to  be  filled  in,  America's  part  will  be  found 
even  more  imposing.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the 
people  4hat  made  the  whole  thing  possible. 
Tremendous  as  was  the  material  contribution 
it  was  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  America  that 
brought  to  bear  with  such  magical  quickness 
her  resources  and  made  her  effective  as  the 
reserve  force  of  humanity. 


OUR  SHARE  IN  THE  MILITARY  VICTORY 

rhe  Eattle  of  Chtteau-Thierry  the  Turning  Point  in  the  War — How  Our  Men  Met 

Germany's  Best  Troops  and  Emerged  Victorious 

BY 

J.  B.  W.  GARDINER 

(Miiitaiy  Eapcrtfll^  N«r  y«k  raiM> 


N  THE  early  days  of  our  entrance  into  the 
war.  the  German  Government  professed  to 

have  no  fear  of  what  the  new  enemy  might 
do.  Basing  their  estimate  on  the  manner 
in  which  we  had  swallowed  insult  and  out- 
%  the  leaders  of  Germany  openly  de- 
ed that  we  could  not  fight,  that  we  were 
oughly  materialistic,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
iist.  Moreover,  having  no  common  racial 
to  bind  us  together,  it  would  be  unpossi* 
for  us  to  unite  the  nati  n  agidnst  a  mce 
ions  of  whose  representatives  were  num- 
xi  among  our  citizens.  There  were  many  of 
itso  who  wondered.  Not  for  sixty  years  had 
been  put  to  the  test — and  conditions  then 
J  substantially  different.  In  the  Civil  War, 
only  war  since  the  Revolution  that  made  us 
y  a  nation  in  anns,  our  population  of  only 
iit  30,000,000  was  essentially  of  Anglo-Saxon 
k-  In  the  sixty  ye:?'-«  which  had  elapsed  we 
grown  to  100,000,000,  mostly  through  immi- 
wn  fpom  Europe.  Every  race  of  Europe  was 
represent«l  in  large  numbers.  A  coun- 
'1^  not  unlike  the  human  stomach.  There  is 
««ssity  a  limit  to  the  amount  it  can  assimi- 
tnd  absorb.  Had  we  passed  the  saturation 
It.  had  we  exceeded  our  capacity  for  assimila- 
;  foreign  peoples  nr  hnd  the  -pirit,  the  genius 
ur  institutions  penetrated  into  the  soul  of  our 
migrants  and  made  them  a  liberty-loving 
pie,  welded  to  us  and  to  our  national  aspira- 


tions? These  questions  we  did  not  dare  ask 
aknid,  but  they  were,  nevertheless,  in  our  hearts 

and  we  watched  with  bated  breath  for  the 
draft  and  its  effects.  Deep  in  our  minds  were  the 
draft  riots  of  the  Civil  War.  Would  there  be  a 
repetition?  The  answer  was  not  slow  in  coming. 

Registration  day  came  and  went  w  Ithout  a  sign  cS 
disorder.  The  draft  quickly  followed.  The  arm 
of  the  nation  was  stretched  into  every  neighbor- 
hood ;  took  a  son  from  his  mother,  a  brother  from 
his  sister»  a  husband  from  his  wife.  There  was  no 
difficulty,  no  resistance,  no  resentment.  The 
heart  of  America  was  sound.  The  clean  soul  of 
America  gave  its  answer  to  the  murder  lust  of 
rapacious  Germany.  Jews  from  New  York's 
East  Side,  Negroes  from  the  South,  our  abori'^- 
ines  from  the  West,  the  Italian,  the  Slovak,  the 
Pole,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Teuton,  the  Celt — 
all  were  brou^t  to  the  colors,  merged  into  com- 
panies, regiments,  and  divisions  and  together 
went  to  the  front.  Never  in  history  was  there 
gathered  together  a  more  heterogeneous  force. 
Never  had  an  army  been  such  a  motley  aggre- 
gation of  races.  It  w:is  the  great  experiment  of 
democracy  about  to  be  put  into  the  crucible. 
Would  it  stand  the  test?  Would  it  meet  on 
equal  terms  the  solkl  battalions  of  Germany, 
trained  for  a  generation  and  hardened  by  three 
\ears  of  actual  conflict?  Germany  sccjfTed  and 
scorned.  America  hoped  and  prayed,  confident 
that  in  the  battle  for  justice  and  for  HgH^&May  Google 
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sons,  whether  by  birth  or  by  adoption,  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  to  reflect  on  the  field  of  battle, 
the  soul  of  the  nation  which  sent  them  into  com- 
bat. Germany  was  soon  to  be  undeceived. 

America  was  soon  to  learn  the  quaHty  of  her 
soldiery.  The  disaster  to  the  Allied  armies  which 
resulted  from  the  German  attack  of  March  21st, 
brought  home  to  our  War  Department — appar- 
ently for  the  first  time — a  realization  of  the  fact 
that  the  war  was  to  be  won  only  by  fighting  in 
Europe  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  sending 
our  men  overseas.  Accordingly,  from  the  first  of 
April  our  men  went  over  at  a  rate  exceeding 
250,000  a  month.  Most  of  them  were  centred 
on  the  front  in  Lorraine,  west  and  south  of  St. 
Mibiel.  Generally  it  might  be  described  as  the 
7'oul  sector.  But  there  was  important  work  to 
be  done  elsewhere.  From  the  North  Sea  to  the 
bend  in  the  line  about  Soissons,  the  Germans  had 
concentrated  for  their  final  great  effort.  This 
effort  had  been  temporarily  checked  though  not 
slopped,  by  the  stabilization  of  the  lines  east  of 
Amiens.  Certain  it  was,  however,  that  further 
attacks  would  be  made.  Therefore,  American 
contingents,  brigaded  with  both  the  British  and 
.  the  French,  were  stationed  at  various  points  on 
this  north-and-south  line. 

Fragments  of  our  engineer  troops  had  been 
caught  in  the  offensive  of  March  21st  and,  drop- 
ping their  tools,  had  been  gathered  into  General 
Carey's  hastily  formed,  nondescript  division  where 
they  fought  ably,  courageously,  and  with  great 
effect.  In  fact,  it  was  the  work  of  this  division 
in  plugging  up  a  gap  in  the  British  line  that  m^ide 
possible  the  subsequent  stabilization  of  the  line 
along  the  Avre  and  the  Somme.  The  first  dis- 
tinctively American  action,  however,  was  at  Can- 
tigny.  Canti(in>'  is  a  little  town  situated  on  a  low- 
lying  plateau  overlooking  the  Avre,  northwest  of 
Montdidier.  It  is  ncillier  a  highway  nor  a  rail- 
road junction  It  appears  on  none  but  the  large- 
scale  maps.  To  most  of  us  it  did  not  even  exist 
as  a  name.  It  was  without  strategical  or  tactical 
value.  It  was  just  a  place  held  by  the  German 
army.  But  it  was  here  that  our  Army  first  took 
up  the  great  r61e  to  which  it  had  been  assigned, 
here  that  it  launched  its  first  blow  for  the  national 
defense  and  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  ideals  of 
decency  and  of  right  to  which  we  have  dedicated 
our  efforts.  The  attack  was  made  over  a  small 
front;  it  had  but  a  local  objective,  it  halted  when 
that  objective  was  reached.  But  our  case  had 
been  proved.  Our  men  supported  by  American- 
manned  artillery  and  c<Mnmanded  by  American 
officers  had  gone  over  the  top,  had  met  nnH  fought 
Germany's  best,  and  had  conquered.  And  m  that 
fight  they  had  lived  up  to  the  highest  standaid  set 
by  amy  soldiers  in  Europe,  the  greatest  military 


traditions  of  their  own  country.  Measured  h 
geographical  standards  Cantigny  will  always  t 
but  a  small  place,  occupying  but  a  pin  point  a 
the  map.  To  us  it  will  be  the  first  pangs  of  tt 
rebirth  of  the  nation. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  CHATEAU-TKIEnY 

Cantigny  was  but  a  test  of  our  calibre,  of  eg 

fitness.  The  practical  application  of  that  caEbu 
and  fitness  to  the  war  as  a  whole  was  to  com 
later.  In  the  latter  days  of  May,  the  German 
launched  a  terrific  attack  against  the  FmA 
lines  along  theCbemiades  Dames.  Out  .mmhm 
three  to  one,  temporarily  overwhelmed  by  , 
dense  concentration  of  artillery,  the  French  lio 
broke  and  gave  way  on  almost  the  entirefront  fm 
Soissons  to  Craonne.  Over  the  heights  north  c 
the  Aisne,  over  the  Aisnc  River  itself  and  ih 
heights  to  the  south,  the  Germans  poured.  A 
the  Vesle  they  did  not  hesitate  but  oontbw 
an  uninterrupted  march  southward  towui 
the  Mame.  As  they  advanced,  howe>'er,  m 
peculiar  fact  became  noticeable.  Althou^  th 
French  centre  was  in  fiill  retreat,  both  flanksim 
holding  fast  so  that  the  front  affected  was  neve 
•greater  than  that  originally  attacked.  From  \hi 
military  critics  at  the  time  drew  a  conclusion  th* 
was  afterward  shown  to  be  correct;  it  tnt 
ttii  ;;  After  the  Vesle  River  was  crossed, Genoa 
Foch  made  no  effort  to  stay  the  advance  of  tJ> 
German  centre,  trusting  to  the  difficulties  of  tb 
gorge-like  Mame  to  form,  with  even  a  modenli 
defense,  a  barrier  which  would  bring  theadvano 
to  a  definite  halt.  The  danger  was  not  in  ai 
advance  to  the  south.  It  was  in  the  extensa 
of  the  front  of  attack  to  the  west.  A  gbnce* 
the  map  will  show  why  this  is  so.  If  theGeoniDI 
had  been  able  to  swing  their  front  wesrwari 
they  would  have  enveloped  the  huge  semiciici 
bounded  by  the  lines  from  Montdidier  to  tin 
Mame.  This  territory  would  have  had  to  b( 
evacuated  by  the  French  who  would  thu<  bi^* 
lost  the  great  forests  of  \'illers-Cotteret<  aa 
of  Compi^gne  as  well  as  the  line  of  the  Gise  Rivtf 
the  most  powerful  barriers  bipcking  the  way  toth 
east  and  southeast— to  the  coast  and  to  Pari! 
As  the  Germans  neared  the  .Marne.  they  bcgl^ 
their  efforts  to  spread  out  toward  the  west.  W 
result  was  what  has  been  called  the  batik  d 
Chateau-Thierry.  England  has  her  Mons,  FraNt 
her  Verdun,  Italy  her  Piave— but  ever  m 
annals  of  America  will  the  name  of  Chlteia 
Thierry  bring  a  glow  of  pride  aiul  g^iy  to 
American  heart.  The  American  forces 
were  being  held  in  reserve  on  the  front  north  s 
Soissons  had  been  sent  southward  as  soo^Jj 
the  German  attack  on  the  Aisne  was  launcW 
Others  who  were  in  trainiofiiiriwillytSdd^ 
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CMIons  were  sent  northward.  On  Friday.  May 
)ist,  the  first  American  regiments,  the  marmes, 
irnved  at  Chlteau-Thleiry.  Early  in  the  mom- 
ng  of  the  next  day  they  went  into  action.  At 
Ihaieau-Thierry  is  the  principal  crossing  of  the 
Marae  Kiver.  Their  first  duty  was  to  defend  the 
ntyand  hold  the  crossing.  Gradually,  as  greater 
orces  arrived,  they  took  over  more  and  more  of 
he  fightin.t;  front,  their  right  extendinr?  to 
lauigonne,  their  left  to  Belleau  Wood.  And  here 
hey  stood  fast  and  fought  it  out.  They  were 
.astly  outnumbered — three,  four,  ev  en  five  to  one. 
They  were  fighting  the  picked  shock  battalions  of 
he  German  army,  battahons  which.  Hushed  with 
«cent  victory  had  almost  arrived  at  their  goal. 
But  fighting  as  troops  have  seldom  fought  even 
n  this  war.  where  stubbornness  and  undaunted 
XMJragc  have  been  exhibited  almost  daily,  they 
]eld  their  ground  day  after  day  until  from  sheer 
iihatistion  the  attack  ceased.  It  was  the  tuni- 
ng point  of  the  war,  the  point  at  which  the  seal 
)f  dciom  was  placed  upon  German  aspirations. 
I  have  been  told  by  high  otiicials  of  uur  Allies  in 
jris  country  that,  when  the  German  defeat  at 
Zhstcau-Thierry  was  a  settled  fact,  the  high 
»mmand  of  the  Allied  armies  considered  that 
he  war  was  won.  Our  casualties  in  this  battle 
were  inconceivably  great.  Whereas  it  is  usual 
0  withdraw  units  from  the  fight  when  their  cas- 
lalties  reach  25  per  cent.,  certain  American  units 
ost  up  to  65  per  cent,  of  their  effectives  and  still 
ought  on.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  then  that 
he  name  of  CMlteau-Thierry  will  ever  be  one  to 
hrii!  the  American  heart,  for  at  this  little  town  in 
iie  bend  of  the  Mame  America  has  written  the 
listory  of  the  world,  it  is  far  from  my  thoughts 
obelittlethe  glorious  work  of  our  Allies  who  have 
0  bravely  and  unflinchingly  borne  the  burden  of 
our  years  of  war.  Ever  has  their  soldiery  written 
ts  name  on  the  roll  of  honor  of  brave  men  bravely 
ed.  It  was.  however,  our  good  fortune  to  bis 
issigned  this  post  of  honor  and  it  would  be  an 
ojusiice  to  our  own  if  we  failed  to  record  the 
luumer  in  which  their  duty  was  performed. 

THIRD  BA  I  I  LE  OF  THE  MARNE 

Still  another  page  in  history  must  be  devoted  to 
3iiteau-Thierr>  — a  page  bom  of  the  Third  Battle 
>f  the  Mame.  In  the  middle  of  July,  the  Ger- 
^uns  made  a  final  titanic  effort  to  force  the 
jassagp  of  the  river.  This  time,  however,  their 
>bject  was  different.  The  attacks  of  the  Amer- 
ican forces  about  Belleau  Wood,  which  were  de- 
ivered  between  June  and  the  early  part  of  July, 
lad  put  Germany  on  her  guard  against  further 
tttempts  to  extend  her  lines  toward  the  west. 
K  new  plan  was  evolved — a  plan  which  had  for 
its  objeas  the  cnciiding  of  the  mountain  of 


Rheims,  the  Camp  de  ChSlons  and  the  French 
positions  from  Rheims  to  the  Vosges  Mountains. 
Never  was  fiercer  battle  waged  than  that  for  the 
Mame  crossings  from  Chateau-Thierry  to  Jaul- 
gonne.  In  tlic  first  days  of  the  attack  the  Ger- 
mans, paymg  a  terrific  price  for  their  success, 
secured  a  foothold  on  the  southern  bank  and  drove 
our  lines  back  several  miles  to  Conde.  The  re* 
action  came  quickly  and  with  tremendous  force. 
Units  which  had  been  cut  off  and  separated  from 
their  commands,  instead  of  surrendering  as  Ger- 
man regulations  required,  prowled  through  the 
wcxkJs  behind  the  German  HtiCs  nnd  taking  a 
machine  gun  here  and  another  there,  turned  them 
against theCerman rear.  Otherforcesat Chateau- 
I  hierry  struck  savagely  at  the  German  flank. 
I  he  forces  on  the  Conde  line,  strengthened  by 
reinforcements,  drove  forward  against  all  opposi- 
tion and  threw  the  Germans  back  upon  the 
river.  The  offensive  had  been  broken — they 
still  held  the  crossings.  A  narrow  belt  of  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Marne  remained  in  their 
possession,  but  the  blow  iiad  been  parried;  its 
Strength  dissipated.  The  danger  was  past. 
Again,  under  different  conditions,  our  tr(X)ps 
had  been  put  to  the  test,  had  met  itnfd  hnd emerg- 
ed victorious.  Six  weeks  before  they  had  met  a  • 
victorious  enemy,  but  an  enemy  whose  advance 
had  been  so  rapid  that  it  had  outstripped  its 
heavy  artillery  .  Then  it  was  a  question  of  the 
relative  values  of  men,  of  the  free,  liberty-iovmg, 
individualistic  men  of  America  against  the  dull, 
heavy,  machine-hke  product  of  Germany.  Now 
it  was  a  matter  of  facing  a  heavy  concentration  of 
artillery,  a  bombardment  of  myriads  of  gas  shells 
whose  burst  filled  the  air  with  agony  and  torment 
and  death.  But  the  forces  which  broke  the 
back  of  the  first  ofTcnsive  were  still  alive;  the  spirit 
was  still  unbent  and  unbroken,  the  courage  was 
Still  undaunted.  And  the  Third  Battle  of  the 
Marne  was  turned  into  a  German  slaughter.  It 
was  this  defense  that  made  possible  the  first  step 
in  the  great  series  of  offensives  which  were,  in  a 
few  short  months,  to  beat  Germany  to  her  kmes, 
break  the  solid  clouds  of  war  w'lich  for  so  long 
had  held  the  world  in  their  shadow,  and  bring 
to  our  horizon  the  first  glow  of  the  dawn  of 
peace. 

The  limits  of  time  and  space  do  not  permit  a 
detailed  recounting  of  the  fighting  of  our  men  in 
the  battles  that  followed  the  great  French  attack 
of  July  18th.  As  the  German  lines  along  the 
Aisne  were  shattered  by  the  French  blow,  the 
lines  along  the  Marne  were  forced  to  draw  back. 
In  all  of  the  fighting  between  the  Marne  and  the 
Vesle,  the  American  troops  played  an  important 
part.  Operating  with  the  French,  battling  in- 
cessantly day  and  night,  they  drove  ti!|il5ie?^oogIe 
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back  step  by  step  frnm  all  the  territory  that  had 
been  taken  in  the  June  offensive,  until  the  Marne 
salient,  which  for  nearly  two  months  had  held 
such  an  ominous  threat  to  Paris,  was  flattened 
sut  against  the  Vesle  River.  Here,  for  the 
moment,  their  activity  slackened.  In  the  suc- 
cetxling  olVensives  of  both  the  British  and  French 
forees  north  of  the  Vesle.  small  units  of  American 
troops  were  constantly  engaged.  In  Flanders,  in 
Artois,  on  the  Somme,  along  the  Aisne  they 
fought  side  by  side  and  on  equal  terms  with  the 
seasoned  veterans  of  our  Allies.  But  it  was  not 
until  our  First  Army  was  formed  in  the  early  days 
of  September  that  American  troops  took  up  the 
burden  of  the  vsar  un  the  same  basis  of  indepen- 
dence that  is  enjoyed  by  England  and  by  France. 

'  THE  ST.  MIHIEL  SALIENT 

The  Germans  in  France  and  Belgium  are  de- 
pendent for  connection  with  Germany  upon 

two  main  lines  of  communication:  one  in  the 
north — the  gap  between  the  Dutch  frontier  and 
the  Ardennes,  along  the  Meuse  River;  the  other 
in  the  south,  Stenay  Gap,  through  ni^ich  com- 
munication  is  maintained  with  Metz  and  Strass- 
burg.  In  each  case  the  connecting  link  is  a  well- 
'  developed  railroad  capable  of  sustaining  heavy 
traffic.  In  the  south,  this  line,  coming  from 
Metz.  runs  through  Montm^y,  Sedan.  Hirson. 
Valenciennes,  and  Fille,  and  it  was  against  this 
line,  and  generally  parallel  with  it,  that  the  Amer- 
ican line  was  formed.  There  was  one  serious 
obstacle  to  an  advance  against  this  vital  link  in 
Germany's  defensive  system.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  war,  the  Germans,  in  an  effort  to  encircle 
Verdun,  had  struck  south  of  that  city's  defense 
and  had  crossed  the  Meuse  at  St.  Mihiel.  Here 
they  were  checked  although  the  town  and  the 
river  crossings  which  it  controls  remained  in 
German  hands.  The  German  line,  therefore, 
from  St.  Mihiel  northward  curved  about  the 
flank  of  the  American  Army  north  of  Verdun  and 
held  a  constant  threat  against  this  Army  should 
it  attempt  to  advance.  The  French  long  since 
had  realized  theimportanceof  this  peculiar  hook  in 
the  line  and  in  1915  made  a  determined  attack 
against  both  of  its  flanks.  The  Germans  were 
then,  however,  too  strong  and  although  their  line 
was  dented  the  attacks  were  beaten  off.  Early 
in  September  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  our  First  Army 
to  destroy  this  barrier.  Opposed  to  them  were 
several  divisions  of  Austrians  intermingled  with 
German  divisions. 

Fresh,  eager,  unwearied  h\'  long  periods  in  the 
trenches  that  have  so  sapped  the  energies  of  our 
Allies,  our  men  went  to  the  attack.  Following 
closely  the  crashing  barrage,  accompanied  by 
tanks  in  larg^  numbers  they  literally  swept  the 


Germans  off  their  feet.  The  ro",:ntr>'  was  rugged, 
heavily  wooded,  the  natural  defenses  strengthened 
by  the  exhaustion  of  all  knowledge  of  mihuij 
engineering,  but  we  were  not  to  be  held  bad- 
One  short  day  sufficed  to  decide  the  fate  of  ;j 
position  which  had  been  held  fnr  \ ct"^  and  whicB 
it  had  taken  months  to  fortify,  iiic  laniousSl 
Mihiel  salient  was  no  more. 

TAKmC  OP  SEDAN  ! 

Hardly  had  this  task  been  completol  kIkc 
the  real  work  began— the  campaign  tliioii||i| 

the  Argonne  Forest  toward  the  railroad  throuii 
the  Stenay  gap.    To  us  have  consistently  been 
given  the  posts  of  honor.   When  the  British  ajid 
French  with  whom  we  have  eodperated  have 
launched  an  attack,  we  have  invariably  held  the 
flank  since  it  is  here  that  the  reaction  a!w3\N 
occurs.    We  have  had  to  meet  the  shoci<  ot  the 
counter  attacks  and  preserve  the  gains  our  Affirt- 
have  made.    It  was  to  us  that  was  given  the 
honor  of  delivering  the  coup  de  gr&ce  to  the  Ger- 
mans in  France,  the  blow  which  if  successful 
was  to  end  the  attempt  of  dominatkxi  of  tie 
beast  over  civilized  man.   This  was  the  meanio; 
of  the  attack  in  the  Argonne.    No  amv  in 
Europe  was  ever  assigned  a  more  important  task  i 
or,  it  might  be  added,  a  more  difBadt  ox.- 
Rough  almost  to  the  point  of  being  mountainous 
filled  with  Commanding  positions  of  great  natural 
Strength,  densely  wooded,  it  has  proved  both  to 
the  Germans  and  the  Allies  a  bastion  of  unbmit' 
able  strength.   The  American  attack  began 
brilliantly  and  with  every  indication  of  fiw<j 
position  purpose.    In  the  first  stages  their  gain^ 
were  large,  but  the  combat  soon  settled  down  itio' 
steady,  persistent,  unrelenting  fighting.  Eacb' 
yard  that  was  gained  exacted  a  hea^'v  Toll  of  our 
men.    But  each  yard  brought  us  nearer  to  ottt 
goal,  the  most  vital  goal  on  the  battlefieki.  At. 
Metz-Lille  road.   Our  men  never  wavered,  neW' 
hesitated.    Hundreds    of    ma  hinc-gun  ncsti 
spitting  their  hail  of  bullets,  hundreds  of  cannw 
belching  out  clouds  of  shrapnel  and  tons  of  higl^ 
explosive  shell  retarded  but  could  not  check  tiie' 
advance.    To  us  had  been  given  a  tn4.  to  per- 
form.   There  was  to  be  no  cessation  until  it 
accomplished.    Six  weeks  of  such  fighting  was' 
more  than  the  stolid,  stupid,  unimaginative  Ge*^- 
man  could  stand.    His  line  cracked,  broke,  the 
American  troops  poured  through  and.  «re  thti 
Germans  could  recover,  the  American  (lag 
flying  side  by  side  with  the  trio^r  of  FnuKci 
over  the  s<:)Uthern  part  of  Sedan.    The  nreat 
American  task  had  been  accomplished.  Sedas 
which  had  witnessed  the  first  step  of  Germany 
to  put  dvilizatbn  under  the  heel,  the  first  crush- 
ing of  the  moral  forces  of  tht^ipddbsyled^^! 
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(f  the  beast,  was  now  to  witness  the  triumph  of 
pirit  over  brute  force.  For  at  Sedan  German 
loom  was  sealed. 
Before  this  brief  sketchof  ourpart  in  the  war  can 
ppear  in  print,  the  Conference  which  is  to  bring 
eace  toa  tortured  world  will  in  all  probability  be  in 
ession.  But  what  kind  of  a  peace?  What  will  be 
oitten  on  the  parchment  to  which  we  will  be 
skcd  to  affix  our  signatures?  The  influence 
f  America  has  been  thrown  into  the  balance  on 
he  side  of  the  German  people.  They  are  not 
esponsible,  it  is  said,  for  the  war,  for  the  conduct 
f  the  war,  for  their  government,  and  in  the  peace 
hat  is  made  they  must  be  protected,  their  inter- 
sts  safeguarded.  It  is  characteristic  of  social- 
>tic  forces,  of  Bolshevism,  that,  starting  with  a 
ebulous theory,  all  facts,  all  evidence,  all  testimony 
-regardless  of  the  sources  they  come  from — 
•hich  do  not  tend  to  support  that  theory  are  dis- 
arded  as  either  false  or  unworthy  of  considera- 
ion.  And  because  we  hold  to  this  theory  of  the 
acrosanct  character  of  the  German  people,  the 
ifluence  of  an  America  which  still  clings  to 
his  idea  is  the  most  hostile  influence  which  can 


be  exerted  in  Europe  against  a  peace  based  on 
justice. 

We  have  sent  our  men  to  France  to  defend 
America,  to  make  the  world  safe  for  peace,  to 
enable  future  generations  to  live  and  breathe 
God's  free  air  without  the  sanction  of  the  Ger- 
man or  any  other  hell-born  beast  that  walks  the 
earth.  These  men  have  fought  as  no  other  men 
of  America  have  had  to  fight.  Nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  them  will  have  been  found  who 
have  felt  hostile  steel  tearing  their  flesh.  Many 
of  them  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  and 
with  them  all  we  have  made  a  solemn  compact — 
a  compact  to  do  justice  to  the  world,  to  ourselves, 
our  Allies  who  have  fought  with  us  and  for  us, 
justice  and  only  justice  to  Germany.  We  have 
no  right,  we  must  not  jeopardize  all  we  have 
fought  for  by  using  the  world's  agonies  to  attempt 
an  experiment  in  sociology.  From  the  great 
beyond  comes  the  warning  of  our  dead: 

"  If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep." 

We  must  give  answer. 
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IF  MONEY  never  had  been  invented — an 
inconceivable  "if,"  of  course — but  if  it 
hadn't,  many  of  our  common  financial 
fallacies  at  all  times  and  the  sophism  that 
wars  are  fought  with  money,  which  has 
ampered  every  belligerent  country  except  auto- 
ratic  Germany,  would  never  have  been  con- 
eivtti.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  Og  or 
g,  or  some  other  fellow  who  spelled  his  name 
'ith  only  one  letter,  who  invented  money  way 
ack  before  history.  He  was  the  world's  first 
conomist.  Before  his  time  business  was  barter, 
le  didn't  call  it  money,  of  course;  he  may  have 
slled  it  arrow  heads,  for  originally  money  was  a 
>ken  with  intrinsic  value.  Exchange  of  g(xxls 
nd  services  was,  by  this  invention,  put  on  a 
usmess  basis  and  commerce  by  purchase  was 
oni.  Og,  if  that  was  his  name  and  we  guess  not, 
as  the  first  man  in  the  worid  to  think  of  wealth 
s  money— and  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  now. 


through  war,  to  remember  again  that  wealth  is 
still  goods  and  services  despite  money. 

Because  we  have  been  thinking  so  exclusively 
in  terms  of  money,  many  of  us  have  not  realized 
fully  yet  the  fact  that  wars  are  not  fought  with 
money,  but  with  men  and  the  products  of  their 
work,  just  as  they  were  fought  in  the  days  before 
money  existed.  And  that  the  ultimate  factor  in 
our  war  finance  is  not  the  dollar,  but  what  the 
dollar  can  buy — now.  The  economic  burden  of 
war  must  be  borne  not  by  capital,  that  is,  past 
savings  invested  in  railroads,  factories,  houses,  or 
in  banks,  but  by  the  productive  power  of  the 
country,  engaged  in  unproductive  consumption — 
for  war  is  waste. 

A  comparison  of  the  wealth  of  the  naticyp 
involved  when  war  began  was  interesting  as  sh' 
ing  potential  economic  strength,  but  it  wa 
more  conclusive  than  a  comparison  of  popul; 
which  would  have  ranked  Russia  first. 
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fighting  dollar — a  token  that  can  be  exchanged  at 
once  for  war  labor  and  war  materials — is  the 
true  measure  of  economic  war  strength.  And  in 
a  cf)untr\  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace,  unprac- 
tised in  the  arts  of  war,  it  is  as  complicated  a  ta«;k 
to  muster  billions  of  dollars/ put  them  in  khaki, 
and  send  them  to  the  fitting  lines,  as  to  collect 
millions  of  civilians  and  make  S(jldiers  of  them. 
Germans,  with  an  autocratic  military  govern- 
ment that  had  been  preparing  for  war  in  her 
factories  as  on  her  drill  grounds,  was  able  to 
conscript  all  production  for  war  purposes,  and 
mass  her  economic  strength  almost  as  speedily 
as  she  massed  her  fighting  men.  A  friend  of 
mine  who  was  living  in  Berlin  when  the  German 
hordes  began  to  trample  Belgium  into  the  mire 
of  war,  told  me  this  incident  of  his  own  knowledge, 
and  it  typifies  what  happened  generally  in  Ger- 
man industry.  Not  far  from  where  he  lived  was 
a  successful  factory  that  made  fancy  paper  boxes 
to  contain  jewelry  and  high-grade  candies.  Five 
days  after  war  was  declared  two  government 
inspectors  came  to  this  factory  and  said  to  the 
proprietors: 

Fancy  paper  boxes  arc  unnecessary  in  war  time. 
Here  are  the  plans  by  which  your  plant  may  be  changed 
into  a  rope  factory.  We  will  place  government  instruc- 
tors here  and  you  are  to  manufacture  rope  until  further 
orden. 

A  week  later  that  manufacturing  plant  had 

turned  over  and  was  making  rope. 

France  and  F.ngland  and  our  own  country  did 
not  begin  by  conscripting  production,  but  each 
in  turn  has  been  forced  to  take  over  more  and 
more  of  the  machinery  of  production  as  war 
needs  became  increasingly  urgent.  Not  having 
autocractic  government  at  the  beginning  of  war, 
and,  therefore,  relying  on  the  voluntary  release 
of  goods  and  services  for  financing  the  war,  our 
organization  of  industry  on  a  war  basis  has  been 
slower.  The  voluntary  release  of  goods  and 
services— which  may  be  called  saving— is  an 
individual  action,  and  the  necessity  of  it  was  not 
apparent  to  many  of  us  who  had  always  thought 
in  terms  of  money.  1  he  gospel  of  it  which  in- 
spired the  War  Savings  Campaign  in  England 
and  in  this  country  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
single  sentence,  and  it  is  obvious  when  once 
stated:  Nobody  buys  anything  without  making 
somebody  else  woik  for  him.  That  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  economics.  Somewhere,  some* 
how.  somebody  else  is  working  for  you  when  you 
spend  money. 

The  "  Business  as  Usual"  signs  in  London  which 
were  erected  during  the  first  six  months  of  war 
as  an  indication  of  real  bull-dog  spirit,  came  down 
promptly  when  Englishmen  realized  that  this 


advice  might  starve  a  rapidly  growing  army  1 
France  urgently  calling  for  food  and  munition 
"If  there  is  plenty  of  money  in  circuhtin 
through  good  business,"  said  the  Business-ai 
Usual  man,  "every  one  can  invest  in  governmca' 
securities  and  the  money  will  supply  our  arm).' 
But  the  War  Savings  missionaries  went  up  w 
down  the  land  telling  people  that  there  wereon^ 
s^)  many  goods  and  services  in  the  General  Stotc, 
and  that  if  they  continued  to  buy  in  war  time  4 
they  bought  in  peace,  the  Government  coddnl 
buy  for  the  army. 

In  this  country  during  the  past  \  ear  we  haw 
had  advertisers  who  urged  people  to  buy  all  ik 
automobiles  they  wanted  and  all  the  dtamoai 
necklaces  they  wanted  that  there  might  b< 
plenty  of  money  in  circulation  to  buy  Liben? 
Bonds.  They  were  in  the  same  class  with  a  nua 
in  a  town  in  southern  New  Jersey  whose  letterhead 
advertised  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Garbige 
Collector  and  Cess-pool  Cleaner."  Through  i 
mailing  mistake  an  invitation  to  join  a  "  W.  S.  i 
Si  000  Umit  Qub"was  sent  to  him  and  llel^ 
plied: 

These  new  food  regulations  of  Hoover's  hiveteni- 

bly  injured  my  business  and  I  am  now  just  makirg  i 
living  and  haven't  any  money  to  buy  War  Si\iRgt 
Stamps. 

He  refrained  from  urging: 

Waste  food  lliat  the  garbage  can  may  be  filled  aid 
I  may  have  moo^  to  buy  Government  aecurfoici 

I  he  garbage  can  school  of  economics  Is  buih  oa 
mistaking  dollars  for  wealth.   The  vital  questin 

in  war  time  is  not  how  much  wc  can  afford  ta 
spend,  but  how  much  the  Government  canaffofli 
to  have  us  spend. 

Because  of  these  fallacies,  so  common  to  ail, 
we  might  realize  more  intelligently  what  problerri 
have  been  solved  in  our  war  (inancing  up  todiK 
and  the  job  that  is  ahead  of  us,  if  we  could  expre^l 
the  cost  in  terms  of  labor  and  materials.  Hal 
cannot  be  done  w  ith  even  approximate  exactness 
because  essential  war  industries,  from  fsrming 
buildingof  ships,  and  tliemanufacturcof  unsfoims 
arms,  and  munitions,  shade  down  in  importana 
to  a  zone  that  is  not  clearly  defined  in  its  indirt^ 
contributions  to  war.  By  the  census  of  icnoihe/j 
were  36,177,000  men  and  women  in  this  courti 
more  than  sixteen  years  of  age  engaged  in  gainra 
occupations.  Estimates  made  last  Octobrt 
based  on  all  the  data  at  that  time  available,  in4 
cate  that  the  United  States  was  expected  to  hai 
not  far  from  16.000,000  people  directly  occupie 
in  war  work  this  year,  either  in  military  service,  c 
in  civil  life,  engaged  in  providing  supplies  forll 
military  forces.    In  considering  this  figure  | 
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)pfrtion  to  the  total  number  of  industrial 
rkers  in  this  country  now,  we  must  remember 
It  one  of  the  most  important  eoonomic  develop- 
nts  of  the  war  has  been  the  mobilization  of 
ne:r>  labor,  which  has  largely  increased  our 
ai  number  ot  workers  engaged  in  gainful  occu- 
im  over  the  fij^res  of  the  1910  census, 
ese  figures,  however,  give  only  a  rough  meas- 
of  the  cost  ai  war  to  the  United  States  in 
DS  of  labor. 

;t  of  the  war  for  the  first  four  years 

In  terms  of  m^ne^•  we  nre  pxpcrTed  to  give  in 
;csorloanon  bond^  to  the  United  btates  I  reas- 
>  this  current^fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919, 
(.000,000,000.  England  has  a  Inidget  for  this 
hyearof  the  warof  $14.464,000,000. and  France 
Midget  for  Si  1,387,000,000,  making  a  total  for 
i  Allies  of  149,85 1 ,000.000.  The  total  dollar 
t  of  the  war  for  all  the  nations  directly  involved 
er  four  years  of  warfare,  amounted  on  July 
iQiS,  to  5144,000,000,000.  Of  this  amount 
t,6oo,ooo.ooo  represented  the  United  Slates' 
J  expenses  for  ks  first  sixteen  months'  parti- 
alion,  Where  do  all  these  dollars,  or  their 
jivalent  in  pounds,  francs,  or  marks,  come 
m?  There  isn't  that  amount  of  money  in 
^tence.  According  to  the  recent  report  ci  the 
ited  States  O)mptrollcr  nf  the  Currency,  the 
ount  of  real  monev  in  the  whole  world, 
Jusive  of  India  and  Chma,  was  only 
)^o(MXX>.ooo.  The  obvious  answer,  of  course, 
hat  this  money  doesn't  come  from  am  where. 
e dollar  financing  of  the  war  is  largely  a  credit 
•liaction.  And  the  raising  of  these  vast 
ounts  of  money  or  credits  is  the  easier  part 
the  job  of  fmancing  the  war.  The  harder 
if  is  to  spend  it  quickly  and  without  unneces- 
y  inflation  of  prices. 

V  Ullion  dollars  is  a  comparatively  new  phrase 

us.  One  billion  dollars  is  so  much  that  no 
.  of  us  can  comprehend  what  it  means.  Before 

war  one  billion  dollars  represented  that 
oumental  thing  which  "political  outs"  and 
ie  timid  people  worried  a  lot  about— our  big 
ional  d^bt.  The  apj^regate  debt  of  all  the 
Jy-eight  Slates  of  our  Union  is  just  about 
ox)oo,ooo-one  half  of  a  billion.  Our  Treasury 
partment  records  show  that  every  dollar  that 
sCovemment  has  spent  from  the  time  it  was 
nded  until  we  declared  war  on  April  6,  1917, 
oding.  of  course,  the  cost  of  all  our  previous 
\  all  our  expensive  Federal  buildings,  our 
sioti  list,  and  the  salaries  of  ever\'  man  who 

ever  been  on  the  Government  payroll, 
I''  Ii6,3oo,ooo.ooo.  And  yet  in  this  single 
'  vear  of  1918-19  we  are  expected  to  contri- 

wiUiin  la.300m.ooo  of  that  amount  for 


war  expenditures.  Already  we  have  learned  to 
say  "only  a  billion  dollars"  as  glibly  as  we  lorm- 
eriy  talked  of  millions  after  someone  had  invented 
the  mouth-filling  word  "multimillionaire." 

Of  the  $24,000,000,000  needed  by  the  Treasury 
this  year  taxation  is  expected  to  supply  these 
amounts  based  on  estimates  of  the  Ways  .and 
Means  Committee's  Bill  now  pending  in  the 
Senate  and  subject  to  change: 

indivulual  income  tax,  normal  and 
surtax  11483,186,000 

Corporations,  income,  excess  profits, 

and  war  profits  tax   4,094.000,000 

Estimated  indirect,  excise,  and  special 

taxes   2,606,306,000 

Add 

Estimated  customs,  ncess  postage, 

and  other  income     .....  893,694,000 

I9i07^tt86,ooo 

This  leaves  a  balance  of  114,923,814,000  to 

be  provided  by  the  sale  of  bonds  and  War  Sav- 
inj:;s  Stamps.  The  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  of 
^,000,000,000,  the  biggest  undertaking  of  its 
sort  ever  attempted  by  any  country,  has  been 
oversubscribed.  As  this  is  written  unofficial 
returns  indicate  an  oversubscription  of 
$866,000,000.  Considering  the  sums  to  be  sup- 
plied by  taction  as  secured,  these  figures  indicate 
a  balance  of  something  more  than  $7,060,000,000 
to  be  obtained  by  borrowini^  before  June  30th. 
Ihc  subscriptions  of  many  individuals  and  cor- 
porations to  this' Fourth  Loan  have  been  so  large 
in  proportion  to  their  incomes,  that  they  may  not 
be  able  to  liquidate  their  bank  loans  before  the 
next  oflfering  of  bonds.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  of  the  Treasur\  Department  getting, 
when  it  needs  it,  all  the  money  required  for  war 
expenses.  Our  national  debt  at  the  bepinnin!^ 
of  this  fiscal  year,  as  compared  with  national 
wealth,  is  proportionately  smaller  than  that  of 
an>  of  the  other  active  belligerents,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  estimates: 

Japan.  .  .  928,oor>.(HK),ooo  $  \  .\<  <k(xx>,ooo  4.6 
United  States,  a $0,000,000,000  15,000,000.000  6.0 
Italy  .  .  .  35,000.000,000  7,000.000,000  38.0 
l-rance.  .  6!;,o(X),uo(),cm)0  23,000,000,000  35.4 
Germany  .  .  80,000.000.000  31.000,000,000  y 
Great  Britain  90,000,000,000  36,675,000.00040.7 
Russia  .  .  40,000,000,000  a$,40o,ooOi00o  63 .  $ 
Austria- 
Hungary         .;5.(:)00,0(X),ooo    20,000,000,000  80.0 

More  important  than  an  estimate  of  our  nat- 
ional wealth  in  helping  us  realize  our  obligations 
to  the  Government  at  thb  time,  is  an  estimate  of 
our  national  income— for  war  must  bfjigm^gfl^  Google 
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almost  entirely  from  current  income.  Wilford  I. 
King's  estimate  that  our  national  income  in  1910 
was  $30,000,000,000,  was  accepted  after  much 

discussion,  by  many  statisticians.  The  method 
of  approach  to  this  subject  has  never  been  stan- 
dardized, and  there  are  no  Government  tabula- 
tions on  national  income.  Recent  studies  of 
Prof.  David  Friday,  based  on  all  the  best  statis- 
tics that  are  available,  reached  the  conclusion 
that  our  national  income  for  1918-19  would  be 
between  sixty  and  seventy  billions.  If  we  accept 
the  larger  estimate,  our  budget  for  this  year  now 
calls  for  24  cents  out  of  every  70  cents  earned. 
No  statistician  or  economist  would  attempt  to 
say  what  the  credit  strength  of  the  United  States 
is.  The  credit  of  a  natinn  like  the  credit  of  an 
individual,  is  not  measured  by  the  yard-stick 
of  wealth.  Character  and  the  way  credit  is  used 
are  factors  to  be  considered.  England's  credit 
has  not  been  impaired  with  a  national  debt, 
according  to  the  above  estmiates,  representing 
more  than  40  per  cent,  of  her  total  wealth.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  asserted  rather  loosely  that 
the  United  States  could  possibly  bonow 
3100  000,000,000,  if  the  need  were  urgent. 

A  table  of  averages,  which  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
C.  O.  Cornell  to  help  along  the  Fourth  Liberty 
Loan,  shows  how  the  $24,000,000,000  to  be  raised 
this  year  might  be  equitably  provided  by  the 
23,500,000  families  in  this  country — if  every 
family  could  do  its  proportionate  share.  Some 
significant  deductions  may  be  drawn  from  his 
figures.  Unless  the  tax  bill  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress is  radically  changed  before  it  becomes  a  law, 
the  larger  part  of  the  burden  of  taxation  must  be 
borne  by  the  corporations  and  the  individuals 
with  the  larger  incomes.  The  corporations,  after 
paying  their  taxes  estimated  at  four  billions, 
paying  approximately  three  billions  in  dividends 
and  keeping  up  their  properties,  will  have  com- 
paratively small  amounts  to  invest  in  bonds. 
1  hese  estimates  assume  that  the  banks,  in  addi- 
tion to  meeting  their  share  of  corporate  taxation, 
can  take  care  of  about  five  and  a  half  billion 
bonds  cither  by  direct  purchase  or  by  loans,  and 
that  there  will  be  left  about  nine  billion  dollars 
of  the  burden  to  be  borne  by  families  and  individ- 
uals. The  tax  burden  on  those  in  the  lower 
range  of  incomes  is  comparatively  light.  There- 
fore, the  responsibility  for  our  Liberty  Loans 
rests  ver>'  largely  with  those  receiving  incomes  of 
$10,000  and  under,  if  we  estimate  our  national 
income  at  sixty  billions,  instead  of  Prof.  Fri- 
day's hif'hcr  figure  of  seventy  billions,  80  per 
cent,  ot  It  Will  be  received  by  23.350,000  families 
having  incomes  of  $10,000  and  under;  76  per 
cent,  by  23,140.000  of  those  families  having 
incomes  of  $$,000  or  under,  and  67  per  cent,  by 


21,375,000  of  those  families  receiving  ^,000 1 
le^. 

Without  raising  the  vexed  question  as  to  tl 

relative  merits  of  paying  for  war  expenditur 
by  taxation  or  by  {sorrowing,  which  has  been  ( 
bated  from  Dr.  Thomas  Cluibners  and  Jo 
Stuart  Mill  down  to  the  present  time,  it  is  pi 
tinent  to  these  figures  to  call  attention  to  tl 
fact  that  wealth  is  now  taxed  more  heavily  in  tt 
United  States  than  in  England  or  in  Frajic 
This  is  not  "a  rich  man's  war  and  a  poor  mu^ 
ftght."  It  is  everybody's  fight,  and  the  pof 
man's  profit. 

Not  only  are  the  people  with  smaller  incocx 
losing  proportionately  less  through  taxation,  bi 
throu  'h  the  money  they  are  investing  in  Coven 
ment  bonds  they  are  going  to  be,  collectively,  tli 
heaviest  creditors  in  the  future.  If  the  rich  m 
financing  the  war  by  bbnds  and  the  people  wit 

the  smaller  incomes  were  financing  it  by  Uxe 
the  reverse  would  be  true.  In  that  case  the  pCiC 
of  the  next  generation  would  be  taxed  to  pa 
interest  and  principal  of  the  war  loans  viiid 
would  be  held  by  the  rich,  as  ultimately  veic 
loans  of  the  Qvil  War. 

WAR  DEBT  TO  BE  PAID  BY  THIS  GENERATION 

If  money  or  credit  had  never  been  invent 
it  would  be  perfectly  clear  to  us  that  the  whol 
cost  of  this  war  falls  necessarily  on  this  generaiio 
and  that  it  cannot  be  shifted  to  the  next  by  aij 
kind  of  a  credit  device.  Whatever  the  war  cof 
sumes  must  be  produced  during  the  war,  and  j 
we  have  floated  all  our  loans  with  our  own  mooej 
we  will  have  paid,  collectively,  the  whole  m 
when  the  war  ends.  There  were  18,300,000  suf 
scribers  of  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  and,  althou? 
the  returns  for  the  Fourth  are  not  complete  4 
this  is  written,  it  is  estimated  that  more  tha 
twenty*one  millions  of  people  subscribed  to  i 
It  is  estimated  that  at  least  thirty-five  miiiif'' 
of  people  have  bought  War  Savings  Stairip 
Much  of  the  money  that  has  gone  into  thci 
subscriptions  would  not  have  been  saved  in  ar 
other  way.  Few  Liberty  Bonds,  sound  as  th< 
are,  have  been  sold  as  an  investment.  Sul 
scriptions  have  been  made  from  patriotic  inoti«i 
and  the  publicity  campaigns  have  been  bui 
around  the  soldier.  The  next  generation  is  m 
going  to  be  saddled  with  our  war  debt.  It, 
going  to  inherit  our  Government  securities,  ^ 
the  man  who  has  bought  Liberty  Bonds  beyo* 
his  share  insures  his  heirs  getting  more  as  M 
holders  than  they  pay  in  taxes.  The  princip 
and  interest  of  these  bonds  must  be  pai<l  | 
taxation,  but  as  they  are  held  by  our  own  M 
payers,  this  will  mean  taking  the  mon^oul 
one  pocket  and  putting  iWyh^^Jti^r^ogi^ 
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Of  cour!?e,  the  next  generation  will  be  injured 
y  the  war  because  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
ibor  and  materials  have  been  diverted  from 
oalth-producing  industries  and  applied  cxclus- 
-ely  to  destruction.  We  are  all  the  richer  for 
iut  is  spent  on  productive  labor,  and  we  are  all 
k  poorer  for  what  is  wasted  in  unproductive 
ibor.  War  is  waste — but  if  this  war  should  end 
ie  menace  of  militarism  which  has  made  all 
urope  an  armed  camp,  it  may  be  only  the  first 
ep  in  a  great  constructive  process  out  of  which, 
!t  US  hope,  may  come  a  new  and  better  world 
•orth  all  it  has  cost.  Wc  are  drawing  heavily 
m  on  that  portion  of  our  income  which,  in 
nnnal  times,  is  applied  to  the  maintenance  and 
tpiir  account.  Capital  extensions,  except  those 
ei:«^r\'  to  carry  on  the  war,  have  been  deferred 
iih  a  consequent  loss  of  the  wealth  that  they 
light  have  created. 

But  there  is  no  approximatdy  accurate  way  in 
hich  our  profit  and  loss  accmints  may  be  bal- 
oced  at  the  end  of  the  war.  1  he  economic 
hfOfy  that  a  kirge  part  of  the  wealth  existing  at 
ny  time  has  been  created  within  a  year,  is  based 
"  the  a<5umptinn  that  capital,  except  in  certain 
xed  tonns  like  land,  factori^,  machinery,  rail- 
3ad$,  and  buildings,  is  kept  in  existence  not  by 
reservation,  but  like  population,  by  perpetual 
?production.  If  a  country  has  not  been  devas- 
Hed  physically,  its  rapid  repair  of  war  losses 
epends  on  the  man  power  available.  France 
as  twice  in  the  past  centur>  emerged  from  a  dis- 
strous  war,  paid  off  indemnities  that  were 
»ningly  crushing,  and  forthwith  entered  on  a 
ew  career  of  domestic  prosperity  and  high  inter- 
ational  credit.  Our  United  States  have  not 
ecn  devastated  by  war,  and  compared  with  our 
Hies,  our  loss  of  men  has  been  proportionately 
er>  small. 

LOSS  OF  ALLIED  SHIPPING 

The  loss  of  the  Allies,  through  the  activities  of 
•winan  and  Austrian  submarines,  amounted 
n  August  1.  1918,  to  14,339,976  tons.  German- 
^T'ed  ships,  which  have  been  seized  by  the  Allies 
^  put  lo  use.  had  a  gross  tonnage  of  2,589.000 
■d  newly  constructed  ships  a  gross  tonnage  of 
0<S6  266,  a  total  offset  to  the  Allied  losses  of 
'-j7>,266  gross  tons,  making  a  net  loss  of  ton- 
'^60(2,654,710  tons.  The  money  loss  by  sub- 
wtines  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  about 
7  )00,000,000,  about  equally  divided  between 
Ji!p  and  cargoes.  As  a  result  of  these  losses 
^  tnited  States  has  returned  to  the  sea  and  is 
<w  so  Well  organized  for  shipbuilding  that  the 
instruction  in  American  yards  last  August  sur- 
assed  all  other  Allied  and  neutral  construction 
^mbined.  Our  present  shipping  programme 


calls  for  15,000,000  tons  of  merchant  ships  and 
up  to  November  1,  1918,  we  had  constructed 
only  3,500,000  tons  of  it.  This  programme  will 
be  continued  and  our  shipyards  kept  going  to  full 
capacity,  until  it  is  rnmoleted,  despite  the  arm- 
istice with  its  promise  ol  peace.  We  may  reason- 
ably hope,  with  thb  start,  provided  steps  are 
taken  to  reform  our  navigation  laws  and  place 
American  owners  on  an  equal  footing  with  their 
competitors,  that  our  tlag  will  again  take  its 
rightful  place  on  the  seas,  and  if  it  does»  this 
will  be  a  large-sized  entry  on  the  credit  side  of 
war. 

The  War  Savings  Campaign  has  been  able  to 
make  Thrift  in  this  country  semi-respectable, 
and  it  has  accomplished  this  only  by  putting 

Thrift  in  a  military  uniform.  As  a  people  we 
have  confused  1  hrift  with  miseriiness  and,  as  a 
Nation  and  as  individuals,  we  have  been  reck- 
lessly extravagant  of  our  national  resources  and 

of  our  own  agencies  of  production.  If  some  part 
of  this  necessary  lesson  taught  by  war  becomes 
a  habit  in  peace,  its  contributions  to  the  total 
wealth  of  the  country  might  be  enorrrtous. 
Another  of  the  credit  by-products  of  war  has 
been  the  realization  of  the  criminal  waste  of  our 
man  power  and  our  neglect  to  train  it.  "Are  you 
working  or  loafing?"  asks  war,  and  if  the  reply 
is  "loafing,"  the  order  comes  to  get  busy.  "If 
you  are  working,  is  your  work  essential  to  war? 
If  not,  get  into  something  that  is."  Our  indu»* 
trial  machinery  not  only  has  been  increased 
enormously  by  the  unlimited  demands  of  the 
past  four  years,  but  it  has  been  improved  in 
ways  that  ought  to  reduce  our  average  pre-war 
cost.  The  non-essentials  in  peace  time  may  not 
be  defined  as  clearly  as  in  war  time,  .\lany  pro- 
ducts that  are  non-essential  to  one  scale  of  living 
are  essential  to  another.  The  economic  struggle 
for  supremacy  that  is  bound  to  come  after  peace, 
is  going  to  call  for  the  best  utilization  of  all  our 
man  power,  and  war  has  shown  up  glaringly  some 
of  our  past  weaknesses.  War  has  greatly  stimu- 
lated production  in  every  essential  industry  in 
this  country,  and  the  number  of  women  now  en- 
gaged in  gainful  occupations  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. Many  of  them  will  continue  after 
peace  comes.  And  we  are  going  to  have  back  in 
productive  work  several  millions  of  ph\  sically 
fit,  thoroughly  trained  men.  All  these  credits 
in  our  war  accounts  and  many  others,  not  the 
least  of  them  our  present  intematkmal  reputa- 
tion, must  be  considered  when  we  attempt  t<j 
count  the  material  cost  of  our  participation  in 
this  war. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  were  a  debtor 

nation  owing  the  worid,  according  to  estimates 

made  by  John  E-Rovensky,  about  J5,c|9^^}?§^GoogIe 
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including  securities  of  all  kinds  and  property 
owned  in  the  United  States  by  non-resident 
foreigners.    Foidgn  securitks  to  the  extent  of 

about  $1,500,000,000  were  owned  by  American 
citizens.  But  the  interest  on  these  securities 
was  only  a  part  of  our  total  outgo.  We  bor- 
rowed foreign  ships  for  nearly  all  our  foreign 
trade,  and  our  cargoes  were  in'^urtnl  by  foreign 
insurance  companies.  Our  total  net  outgo  of 
money  was  about  $500,000,000  a  year.  Of  this 
amount  $175,000,000  was  interest  on  securities 
and  inccnie  from  foreipn-owned  pr'>nor*\  : 
525.000,000  was  for  freight  charges;  ;^  12 5, 000,000 
represented  remittances  by  foreign  laborers; 

I  $0,000,000  was  spent  by  American  tourists 
abroad,  and  there  v.erc  insurance  premium'^:  nnd 
sundry  other  items  totahng  about  ^2  5.(mx),ooo. 
Our  net  average  balance  of  trade  during  the  ten 
years  preceding  the  war  was  $492,669,759,  which 
was  slightl\  less  than  our  outfio  of  money.  Since 
the  war.  with  its  urgent  demands  from  abroad  for 
many  supplies  which  only  this  country  could 
furnish,  our  exports  have  increased  tremendously. 
With  the  balance  of  trade  swin^in;!;  strongly  in  our 
favor  our  foreign-held  securities  have  come  back 
in  payment  for  goods  delivered,  and  it  is  probable 
that  our  net  debt  to  foreign  countries  was  can- 
celled before  wc  entered  the  war.  Our  total 
loans  to  our  Allies  amounted  on  November  1, 
1918,  to  $7,732,967,666.  Up  to  July  I,  1918, 
we  had  exported  more  merchandise  than  we  im- 
ported, to  the  extent  of  about  ten  billions  of 
dollars,  and  Mr.  Rovensky  estimates  that  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  we  will  be  in  the  position  of  a 
creditor  nation  to  the  extenf  of  f9,ooo,ooo,ooo. 
This  will  mean  a  net  annual  income  of  about 
S45o.otx).ooo  as  against  annual  interest  paxments 
to  foreigners,  when  we  were  a  debtor  nation,  of 
$17$, 000,000.  Whether  we  pay  freight  charges 
after  the  war  or  collect  them  depends  on  how  our 
merchant  marine  is  built  up  and  how  it  isoperated. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  AFTER  THE  WAR 

Because  European  markets  have  been  impov- 
erished by  the  war,  it  is  assumed  that  for  some 
time  to  come  their  normal  purchases  will  be 
smaller  than  in  pre-war  days.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  of  the  demand  that  will  come  to 
us  for  all  sorts  of.  materials  needed  to  restore  the 
production  standard,  and  optimists  are  looking 
for  larger  trade  balances  after  the  war  than  we 
had  before,  if  our  industries  may  be  properly 
organized  for  export  business.  Our  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  have  a  new  point  of  view  of 
the  world's  buying  power,  and  the  "big  things'* 
before  the  war  are  the  small  things  of  to-day. 

War  finance  has  disclosed  hitherto  unrealized 
possibilities  in  credit  expansion  for  industrial 


purposes,  and  it  is  the  difficult  task  of  our  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Governors  and  our  bankers  to  guaid 
them  against  dangerous  inflation.    If  by  "inH*. 
tion"  we  mean  the  abnormal  rising  of  prices  for 
commodities,  then  we  have  inflation  now,  but 
perhaps  it  is  due  more  to  Government  bu\ing 
than  to  an  extension  of  credits  through  dnxm- 
ment  borrowing.    We  must  not  lay  at  the  door 
of  much  abused  and  little  understood  "  intlaboo" 
the  increases  in  price  levels  due  to  the  great  de- 
mands of  war.   The  war  npt  only  took  miliiiMis 
of  men  from  the  industries,  but  it  created  as 
enormous  demand  for  war  supplies,  which  in- 
cluded food,  clothing,  coal,  and  many  other  things 
that  those  of  us  who  have  been  left  behind  the 
fightinr:  liri  ^  for  one  reason  or  another  must  h:v-- 
to  live.   And  many  of  us  were  slow  in  learning  the 
lesson  that  every  dollar  we  spent  for  anything  nc^t 
necessary  to  our  health  and  efficiency  (and  thof< 
needs  must  be  defined  by  each  individu.n!  f>r 
himself)  was  a  dollar  that  went  into  the  market- 
place to  bid  against  the  Government  and  thus 
boost  prices. 

Such  credit  inflation  as  we  have  had  has  been 
devoted  largely  to  stimulating  the  production  rjf 
war  materials  which,  in  great  part,  have  been 
wasted  according  to  a  strictly  economic  csii' 
mate.  Of  course,  that  part  nf  war  expendi- 
ture which  has  resulted  in  increased  productive 
capacity  convertible  to  peace  needs,  has  not  con- 
tributed materially  to  so^lled  inflation.  If  the 
large  Government  loans  had  not  been  suppli<rd 
substantially  from  the  savings  of  the  nation, 
inllation  must  necessarily  have  resulted.  The 
banks  would  have  been  forced  to  carry  a  dis* 
proportionate  amount  of  the  b<:>nds  and  this  would 
have  absorbed  part  of  tl;e  credit  normally  reserved 
for  commercial  borrowers. 

Peace  will  bring  to  us  the  necessity  for  a  ledis- 
tribution  of  labor  and  the  reconversion  of  our 
prrxluctive  capacits'  to  peace  needs.  The 
difficulties  of  those  two  tasks  ought  not  to  be 
underestimated.  We  find  ourselves  appioadA^ 
peace,  stronger  in  productive  power,  abundandy 
supplied  with  labor  and.  the  war  considered,  in 
most  satisfactory  fmancial  condition.  It  re- 
mains for  us  so  to  devetop  our  opportumtiei|g> 
realize  the  greatest  helpfulness  to  a  WOTidHVI 
a  reconstruction  period. 

No  nation  ever  took  up  arms  inspired  by  hi^ 

motives  than  those  of  the  United  States  ii  Ik 

struggle.   We  realized  the  possible  cost,  but «: 

did  not  count  it.    We  pledged  our  natiiWrf 

honor  to  fight  this  war  through  to  a  conclusiea 

that  should  not  mock  civilization — ^to  our  M 

man  and  our  last  dollar  if  need  be.    We  ha\e 

saved  our  soul  by  fighting— and  perhaps  have 

gained  the  world.  _ 
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A PECULIAR  interest  attaches  to  the 
time  and  place  of  Pershing's  initial 
service  as  a  soldier:  an  illuminating 
L  side-light  is  thrown  across  the  thirty 
^  subsequent  years  to  a  certain  inter- 
natbnal  affair  in  which  Pershing  played  a  leading 
part. 

Upon  his  graduation  from  West  Point,  Second 
Lieutenant  Pershing  was  assigned  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy existing  in  Troop  L,  Sixth  U.  S.  Cavalry, 
stationed  at  Fort  Bayard,  New  Mexico.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  leave  regularly  granted  to  grad- 
uates. Pershing  reported  for  duty.  This  was  on 
September  30.  1886. 

Fort  Bayard  is  just  seventy  miles  due  north 
from  the  international  boundary  line  south  of 
which  lies  the  vast  Mexican  State  of  Chihuahua 


into  which,  in  1916.  Pershing  led  the  Expedition- 
ary Force  to  get  "Villa,  dead  or  alive."  Physi- 
cally, the  country  in  which  Pershing  got  his  first 
schooling  as  a  regular  Army  officer  is  identical 
with  the  country  in  which  thirty  years  later  he 
led  that  great  man-hunt— the  same  baffling  net- 
work of  mountains,  the  same  maze  of  seamed  and 
rock-strewn  canons,  the  same  blistering  stretches 
of  alkali  sands,  the  same  broiling  sun  by  day  and 
nipping  air  by  night,  the  same  cruel  scarcity  of 
water,  the  same  elusive  trails. 

Just  a  short  time  before  Pershing's  arrival  at 
Fort  Bayard,  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  sta- 
tioned in  this  Apache  country  had  succeeded  in 
solving  a  problem  which,  from  a  purely  military 
standpoint,  was  almost  identical  with  Pershing's 
subsequent  Villa  problem.    That  wily  old  chief- 


A  TYPICAL  SCtNb   IN   NEW  MEXICO 
A  wide  stretch  of  plains,  often  alkaline,  and  then  r.inge  .ifliT  range  of  rucky.  precipitous  mountains 
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CHIEF  MANGAS  LIEUTbNANT  J.  j.  PERSHING 

Of  the  dreaded  Chiricahua  band  of  Apaches,  against  whom  As  he  looked  during  his  service  among  the  Indians 

the  Sixth  Cavalry  was  operating  in  1886  of  the  West 


tain,  Geronimo,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  the  run  down.    The  endurance  and  fleetness  and 

dreaded  Chiricahuas,  had  broken  from  the  reser-  elusiveness  of  the  Apache  puts  him  in  a  clas5  b\ 

vation  and  disappeared  into  the  fastnesses  of  tlie  himself.    That  veteran  Indian  fighter,  General 

adjacent  mountains.    With  these  merciless  ma-  Nelson  A.  Miles,  who  was  given  command  in  thi; 

rauders  afield,  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  panic,  campaign,  tells  of  creditable  accounts  of  Apachft 

Orders  came  from  Washington  to  get  "Geronimo,  "running  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day";  of  their  lung 

dead  or  alive."  power  enabling  them  "to  start  at  the  base  of » 

No  men  ever  had  a  more  difficult  quarry  to  mountain  and  run  to  the  summit  without  stop- 
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WHERE   INDIANS  LURKED 
From  canons  such  as  this  in  (he  mouniains  of  New  Mexico,  the  Indians  would  nish  out  and  attack  the  whites 


WHERE   PERSHING  FIRST  SAW  SERVICE 
"Officers'  Row,"  the  storehouses,  etc  ,  at  Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex.,  where  Pershing  began  his  military  career 
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g  ;  of  their  ability  to  "completely  conceal 
msdves  with  grass,  brush,  and  feathers";  of 
fact  that  "when  hard  pushed  and  driven  to 
higher  peaks  of  the  mountains  they  could 
sist  on  field  mice  and  the  juice  of  the  giant 
nis";  that  "when  pursued  they  would  steal 
in  one  valley,  ride  until  thev  exhausted 
Ti,  and  then  destroy  or  abandon  them,  tra\ei 
foot  over  the  mountains,  descend  and  raid  an- 
er  valley,  and  continue  this  course  until  they 
themselves  free  from  their  pursuers." 
iUt  in  the  Geronimo  hunt,  the  commandinf^ 
eral  and  the  detachments  in  the  field  were 
n  an  absolutely  free  hand.  The  plan  of 
ipaign  adopted  was  to  get  on  the  trail,  and, 
putting  in  fresh  relays  of  troops,  to  follow  it 
d,  and  thus  fmally  wear  the  hostiles  down, 
ey  weie  "ocmstantly  pursued  in  New  Mexico, 
zona,  and  northern  Mexico,"  says  General 
les  "Captain  Lawton's  command  finally 
•k  up  the  trail  and  followed  them  down  into 
I  Maicow  to  the  Yaqui  River  country,  some 
3  hundred  miles  south  of  the  boundar\'.  By 
■severance  and  tenacity  Lawton's  command  fol- 
ded the  Apaches  for  three  months  over  the  most 
nntaioous  country  on  the  continent,  the  Indians 
ing  by  every  possible  device  to  throw  the  com- 
ind  off  their  trail."  After  "bein^  con<;tantly 
rsucd  by  the  different  detachments  and  com- 
umIs  for  five  months,  they  were  worn  down." 
flowing  negotiations  in  the  mountains  with 
iptain  Lawion,  Geronimo  finally  surrendered 
the  afternoon  of  September  4.  1880,  to  General 
lb  at  his  camp  in  Skeleton  Canyon,  near  the 
exkan  line. 

A  year  after  the  close  of  this  campaign  of  hard 
"ling  and  hard  riding  (the  same  sort  of  cam- 
ip  that  an  unhindered  Villa  campaign  would 
ive  been,  except  that  no  Mexican  could  be  as 
iMvc  as  an  .Apache)  Pershing,  in  a  series  of 
^wi  country  army  manoeuvres,  had  a  chance 
<  BKasuie  his  talents  against  some  of  the  men 
ho  had  played  a  part  not  only  in  t '  <  <  eronimo 
mpaign  but  in  the  numerous  Apache  wars 
had  preceded  it.  The  manoeuvres  were 
TUiged  as  a  series  of  contests  in  sccrating,  certain 
stachments  to  elude,  others  to  pursue  and  cap- 
ire.  How  the  Second  Lieutenant  of  one  year's 
9^nence  ranktd  with  the  veterans,  is  shown  by 
V  annual  report,  for  the  year  1888,  of  General 
liles,  then  Commander  of  the  Department  of 
rizona:  thirty-three  officers  led  detachments  in 
^ese  manoeuvres,  but  in  General  Miles's  sum- 
for  special  commendation,  only  nine  ofTi- 
ns  are  mentioned,  and  Pershing  is  mentioned 
*ice  The  story  of  these  picturesque  Contests 
«'»11  betold  in  its  chronological  place. 
As  1  have  already  said,  Geronimo  had  sur- 


rendered some  few  weeks  before  Pershing  re- 
ported for  dut\  at  Fort  Bayard.   But  there  was  a 

little  aftermath  of  the  campai;i!n,  and  in  this  he 
had  a  short  participation,  getting  his  first  taste  of 
Army  life  in  the  field.  Mangas,  one  of  the 
Apache  chiefs  who  had  fled  southward  with  Ge- 
ronimo, had  ry  t  surrendered.  Lieutenant  John- 
son, of  the  Tenth  Cavalry,  picked  up  his  trail 
in  the  mountains  of  Chihuahua,  and  followed  it 
northward,  the  little  band  of  hostile  Chiricahuas 
striking  for  the  Black  Range  and  the  .Mocoilon 
.Mountains  of  New  Mexico,  those  savage  stretches 
of  country,  favorite  retreats  for  renegade  Indians. 

Whenever  the  Indians  went  on  the  war  path, 
or  whenever  any  of  them  fled  from  the  reserva- 
tions, or  w  henever  there  were  marauders  of  an\' 
kind,  either  red-skins  or  white-skins,  to  be  rounded 
up  by  the  Army,  the  method  adopted  was  to  send 
out  detachments,  numbering  from  six  to  thirty 
men.  each  detachment  in  ccmimand  of  an  officer, 
certain  detachments  to  watch  important  passes  in 
the  mountains,  others  to  watch  water  holes,  and 
still  others  to  scout.  Whate\er  detachment 
picked  up  the  trail  of  the  quarr\-.  the  orders  were 
that  that  detachment  should  follow  the  trail  until 
word  could  be  passed,  either  by  courier  or  by 
helitj^raph  signal  flashed  from  intrenched  stations 
located  on  mountain  tops,  to  another  detachment 
that  could  take  up  the  chase. 

All  the  troops  of  cavalry  and  companies  of. 
infantry  that  could  be  safely  spared  from  the  Army 
posts  of  New  .Mexico  and  .\rizona  had  been  split 
up  into  detachments  and  had  gone  into  the  field 
in  the  Geronimo  campaign.  Now,  with  Mangas 
reported  headed  for  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Baxard,  additional  detachments  were 
sent  from  that  post.  Pershing,  fresh  from  West 
Point,  was  given  command  of  one  of  the  detach- 
ments to  go  out  on  scout  duty. 

Now  let  me  sketch  a  little  picture  of  "detach- 
ment scouting"  in  those  old  frontier  days:  it  will 
fit  Pershing's  first  Army  experience,  it  will  fit  any 
of  the  subsequent  scouts  that  he  went  on  during 
his  four  years  of  service  in  the  Southwest,  and  so 
also  will  it  tit  the  unsung  service  of  those  many 
other  Army  officers  who  played  their  part  in 
smoothing  the  way  for  civilization  in  that  hard, 
forbidding  corner  of  the  world. 

in  those  days  of  "emergency  calls,"  there  was 
kept  at  every  post,  ready  to  be  fastened  upon  the 
pack  mules,  ten  days*  rations  for  a  troop  or  any 
fraction  of  a  troop.  A  trcvop  consisted  of  sixty 
men.  Ihe  rations  were  cut  down  to  the  barest 
essentials:  "sow-belly,"  flour,  coffee,  sugar,  salt, 
and  pepper.  Each  man  carried  a  blanket  and  a 
saddle  blanket,  and  fifty  rounds  of  ammunition. 
The  pack  mules  carried  an  additional  one  hundred 
and  twenty  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man.  No 
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tents  were  taken.  So  close  to  the  bone  did  these  short  time  after  he  came  to  the  post,  a  sen 

men  live  that  ten  pack  mules  cnuld  carry  the  im-  officer  would  turn  to  him  and  say:  'Pershi 

pedimenta  for  a  whole  troop  on  a  ten  days' scout,  what  do  you  think  of  this?'   And  his  opia 

The  call  might  come  by  courier  at  any  hour  of  was  such  that  we  always  listened  to  it.    He  n 

the  day  or  night.  On  more  than  one  occasion  it  quiet,  unobtrasive  in  his  opinions.    But  »i 

came  when  the  po5;t  was  holding  a  hop:  the  ad-  asked,  he  always  went  to  the  meat  of  a  questi 

jutant  notified  the  designated  oflicer;  he  quietly  in  a  few  words.   From  the  first,  he  had  resp< 

slipped  away,  to  get  into  his  field  uniform;  the  sible  duties  thrown  on  him.  We  all  learned 

wives  of  the  married  men  went  out  to  bid  their  respect  and  like  him.   He  was  genial  and  full 

husbands  a  hurried  farewell;  then  the  little  de-  fun.    No  matter  what  the  work  or  what  the  p!- 

tachment  rode  off  into  the  darkness;  and  per-  he  always  took  a  willing  and  leading  part.  I 

haps  not  until  then  did  the  word  pass  around —  was  punctilious  in  his  observance  of  post  duni 

"  So-and-So  is  out !"  always  keen  for  detachment  work ;  glad  to Jidp  | 

By  day  the  sun  would  scorch.    Crossing  the  up  a  hop,  go  on  a  picnic  with  the  ladies,  romp 

broad  alkali  flats,  the  dust  would  parch  throat  the  children,  or  sit  in  a  game  of  poker.  HeworK 

and  eyes,  and  crack  lips,  face,  and  ears.   There  hard,  and  he  played  hard;  but    he  had  work 

were  stretches  of  mile  after  mile  without  any  real  do,  he  never  let  play  inteifere  with  it.'* 
shade:  if  the  men  sought  a  brief  rest  thev  would 

crawl  into  the  shadow  of  a  rock  or  a  giant  cactus,  location  of  heliograph  STATIONS 

or,  lacking  these,  lie  with  their  faces  to  the  Not  long  after  Pershing's  return  from  his  sco 

ground,  their  hats  pulled  over  the  backs  of  their  after  Mangas.  we  find  him  detailed  to  take 

heads  and  necks.  detachment  of  men  and  locate  a  hne  of  heliograj 

Often  forty  or  fifty  miles  of  hard  riding  lay  stations  between  Fort  Bayard  and  Fort  Stanto 

between  one  water  hole  and  the  next.   The  men  j^o  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  to  the  eastward,  b 

had  strict  orders  not  to  touch  their  canteens  until  many  more  miles  as  cavalry  travels,  some  d 

it  was  definitely  known  that  water  was  within  roughest,  most  inhospitable  country  in  theSottt 

reach.    New  Mexico  is  one  of  those  arid  lands  west  lying  between  those  two  forts, 

which  is  cursed  with  the  mirage:  lime  after  time.  The  heliograph  has  since  fallen  into  more  . 

this  seductive  apparition  would  promise  trees  and  less  discredit  as  a  means  of  military  signaJIin 

shade  and  water  within  easy  riding  distance,  but  but  at  that  time  and  particularly  in  that  sectic 

the  detachment  might  be  compelled  to  make  a  of  the  countr>',  it  was  regarded  by  some  of  ti 

dry  camp"  before  it  would  get  the  opportunity  high  military  officials  as  an  invaluable  means  < 

to  assuage  the  thirst  of  man  or  beast.   It  was  not  watching  the  country  and  of  flashing  from  « 

an  unusual  thing  for  the  horses  to  be  so  crazy  isolated  military  post  to  another,  or  to  detad 

with  thirst  when  a  water  hole  was  finally  reached,  ■  ments  in  the  field,  anv  news  concerning  the  mov 

that  they  would  have  to  be  beaten  back  with  ments  of  Indians.   So  this  detail  of  Pcrshina 

rifle  butts  until themen  had  drunk.  Occasionally  was  one  of  some  little  responsibility  and  mot 

the  Indians  would  poison  the  water  holes  by  difficulty.    In  a  land  that  is  a  network  of  mow 

throwmg  in  the  carcasses  of  animals.    This  was  tains,  such  peaks  had  to  be  selected  that  the  hdi. 

done  to  delay  the  troops:  the  water  would  then  ^raph  flash  could  be  caught  from  the  statwn  c 

have  to  be  boiled.  This  would  kill  the  germs  the  peak  behind  and  passed  on  to  the  station  o 

but  not  the  taste.    CofTee  %vas  usually  added  the  peak  in  front.   To  select  the  proper  peaks.! 

by  the  bold.ers.  but  the  ancient  taste  survived.  work  a  cavalrv  detachment  through  the  encon 

..J.*;"    i?r              weeks  of  this  detachment  passing  mountains,  and  at  the  same  time  k« 

scouting  before  he  was  called  back  to  Fort  Bay-  man  and  beast  supplied  with  food  and  particultll 

InA  r;nt"f^^-      "  ''^"'1  having  been  run  down  water,  made  a  neat  little  problem. 

11^  T-Slt                       ^P^^'"  On  March  9,  1887,  Peishing  wrote  from  Ftf 

the  Tenth  Cavalry,  after  a  remarkable  pursuit  Bavard- 

which  led  over  five  mountain  ranges.  oayaru. 

Here  is  the  opinion  of  an  officer  who  was  1  have  spent  three  weeks  in  scouting,  been  absc: 

Pershing's  senior  in  the  Sixth  Cavalry  by  six  charge  of  a  detachment  one  month  locating  a  1" 

years— all  of  them  spent  in  the  Apache  country  heliograph  statkms  between  here  and  Fort  Sttnw 

"In  those  days,  when  a  youngster  ioined  a  and  the  rest  of  the  time  I  have  been  hen-.   At  Srm. 

regiment,  he  was  not  expected  to  express  himself  '  ""'^^  '""''"^            classmate  at  West  Pointj  ai 

on  military  matters  until  he  had  had  some  Hrrlt*  "''"^               ^    .     ^             •  , 

experience    But  th«  J  1,1                       .  With  General  Courts.  Garrison  Courts,  morning 

in  Pershhc's  an™.;«-L7 ,1^             f^T^^'l^  evening  stabUs.  drills,  recitations  in  tactics,  and  Boon 

him  an  ^ptiSS^S?h!'^.^"^^u^^  Survey-{arranged  with  a  view  to  cUmax)  n»  ti- 
tropiion  to  the  rule.  Withm  a  very  ,  is  quite  well  occupied. 
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The  foregoing  extract  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the 
^ition  of  an  officer's  time  at  any  one  of  the 
sts  in  the  Southwest  during  the  years  that  im- 
•diately  followed  the  close  of  the  Apache  wars 
iboul  one  third  of  the  time  in  the  field,  the 
ler  two  thirds  at  the  post. 
With  the  capture  of  Geronimo  and  Mangas, 
rparative  peace  came  to  thi'^  section  of  the 
j/itry.  But  It  was  only  a  comparative  peace,  a 
ace  that  might  dissolve  at  the  flash  of  a  gun. 
lere  were  many  Indian  reservations  in  this 
:imty:  the  Navajo,  the  Moqui  (or  Hopi),  the 
i,  the  Jicarillo,  the  Zuni.  the  White  Mountain, 
d  the  MescaJero.  The  Navajo  Indians  were 
e  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  tribes  that 
e  soldiers  of  that  day  had  to  deal  wth.  They 
jnbered  about  20,000,  with  4,000  men  capable 
bearing  arms,  and  money  enough  to  supply 
■m  elves  with  the  most  improved  rifles. 
Many  of  the  Indians  had  not  as  yet  become 
ainciled  to  the  ways  of  peace;  game,  the  red- 
n's  food  supply  front  time  immemorial,  was 
pidly  disappearing  before  the  spreading  do- 
inion  of  the  white  man.  And  so  there  were 
casional  cattle  raids  and  sheep  raids  from  the 
ifon  reservations,  somethnes  accentuated  by 
ootings  and  killings.  And  there  were  ti«s> 
issers  on  the  reservations,  sometimes  ranch- 
en,  sometimes  prospectors.  And  to  keep  the 
t  boOiiig  there  were  traders  who  made  a  busa- 
ss  of  supplying  the  Indians  with  fire-water 
id  iireamis.  Ir  was  the  soldiers'  job  to  keep 
«pot  from  bojhng  over. 

And  «» at  Fort  Bayard,  at  Fort  Stanton,  and 
Fort  Wingate,  the  three  posts  at  which  Persh- 

g  was  variously  stationed  during  his  four  years 
the  Southwest,  as  well  as  a.t  the  other  posts 
tins  section  of  the  country,  we  find  detach- 

ents  being  sent  out  on  work  of  which  the  folkyw^ 

gare  samples: 

Tovicinity  of  Guadalupe  Canyon,  to  scout  for  hostife 
tfans  reported  as  in  that  neighborhood,  and  to  have 
lied  two  men. 

To  scout  for  Indians  reported  as  killing  cattle  in 
ttta  Rita  .Mountains,  vicinity  of  Temporal  Gulch. 
To  Qm'zo  Mountains,  to  eject  prospecton*  niunber* 
g  thiny-five  to  fifty,  reported  as  trespassing  on  the 

avajo  reservation. 

To  scout  through  San  Andreas  Mountains,  in  search 

marauding  Indians. 

To  Jicarillo  reservation  and  assist  agent  in  arrest  of 
fe»  of  wfinlwy  to  Indians. 

To  scout  west  on  Pleasant  Valley  trail  for  the  live 

idianj,  murderers  of  Freighter  Herbert. 

To  Keams  Canyon  to  quell  uprising  of  Moqui  In- 

ans. 

In  1887,  Pershing  was  transferred  to  Fort 
Unton.  Thi?  post  is  in  the  vallc>'  between  the 
BUncas  and  the  Capitan  Mountains. 


Here  quarters  were  shared  by  three  bachelors,  all 
second  lieutenants  of  the  same  vintage:  Pershing, 
Penn,  and  Paddock.  A  post  wag  labeled  them 
"the  three  green  P's,"  and  the  label  stuck. 

Here  is  a  little  incident,  umuipurunt  except 
as  it  indicates  a  trait  in  Pershing's  character— 
his  readiness  to  find  pleasure  in  giving  others 
pleasure.  For  some  time  a  number  of  the  offi- 
cers' wives  at  Fort  Stanton  had  been  anxious 
to  expk>re  a  strange  cave— tlie  chaniMl  of  a  sub- 
terranean  river  long  "since  gone  dry — about  six 
miles  distant  from  the  post.  They  could  not, 
however,  interest  any  of  the  officers  sufficiently  in 
the  cave  to  get  them  to  act  as  escort.  But  when 
Pershing  was  asked,  he  immediately  agreed  to  go, 
and  entered  into  the  preparations  for  the  explora- 
tion with  great  enthusiasm.  An  enlisted  man 
who  knew  the  cave  went  along  as  guide.  Lunch- 
eon and  a  supply  of  candles  were  taken.  The 
whole  day  was  spent  in  subterranean  exploration, 
even  luncheon  being  eaten  underground  in  the 
pale  glimmer  of  candles. 

Miss  May  and  Miss  Grace  Pershing  traveled 
down  from  I  incoln  to  visit  their  brother.  The 
visit  was  the  beginning  of  an  army  romance. 
Miss  Grace  afterwards  marrying  Lieutenant 
Paddock.  The  romance  ended  in  China  where 
Paddock  lost  his  life  during  the  Boxer  Uprising. 
Their  son  is  now  in  France  with  the  American 
Axmy. 

SCOUTING  MANOEUVRES 

In  the  fall  of  1887,  there  was  held,  under  "Gen- 
eral Orders"  from  the  Commander  of  the  De- 
partment of  Ari2ona,  General  Miles,  the  series  of 

scoutinf  TrtaneeiuTPs  of  which  mention  hns  al- 
ready been  made.  Ihese  manoeuvres  were 
jokingly  known  among  the  officers  and  enlisted 
men  as  "  rabbit  hunts." 

"The  clement  of  strength  possessed  by  the 
Indians  that  is  most  difficult  to  contend  with," 
said  General  Miles,  "  is  their  skill  in  rapidly  pass- 
ing over  a  country,  noting  every  feature  of  it,  and 
observing  their  enemies  without  exposing  them- 
selves or  being  discovered."  The  manoeuvres 
were  designed  "to  practice  the  troops  so  as  to 
enable  them  in  thnes  of  actual  hostility  to  make 
the  country  untenable  for  a  savage  enemy." 
"At  the  same  time,"  added  General  Miles,  "it  is 
an  experience  from  which  can  be  obtained  in- 
stnictkm  that  will  be  invaluable  to  the  officers 
in  case  they  should  be  suddenly  called  upon  for 
service  in  civilized  warfare." 

The  commanding  oflicer  at  each  of  the  various 

posts  was  ordered  to  send  out  a  detachment  of 

troops  which  was  to  make  its  way  to  another 

specified  post.   These  detachments  were  known 

as  raiding  parties,  and  were  to  be  started  at  ^ 
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!3  M.  The  raiders  were  aUowed,  by  the  carefully 

devised  rules  governing  the  contests,  to  ride  until 
6  o'clock  of  the  da\  fallowing  their  start.  They 
then  had  to  gp  into  camp,  and  remain  until  noon. 
After  that,  their  daily  periods  of  marching  were 
limited  to  the  hours  between  noon  and  midnight. 
The  route  to  be  followed  by  each  part\-  of  "raid- 
ers" to  the  particular  post  that  it  was  endeavor- 
ing to  capture,  was  roughly  outlined  in  the  orders; 
but  within  these  limits,  the  commanding  officer 
of  each  detachment  could  select  his  own  line  of 
march,  and  conceal  his  men  and  camps  according 
to  his  own  judgment. 

Eighteen  hours  after  the  start  of  the  "raid- 
ers," a  detachment  was  to  he  sent  in  pursuit. 
The  commanding  officers  of  the  posts  to  be 
"raided,"  were  also  ordered  to  "conceal  their 
troops  and  establish  lookouts  in  such  a  way  as  to 
discover,  surprise,  and  capture  the  raiders,  if  pos- 
sible, and  in  any  event.  the>  are  directed  to  have 
the  raiding  party  pursued  until  a  fresh  command 
is  on  the  trail.  Information  concerning  the 
party  to  be  pursued  will  be  communicated  with 
the  least  possible  delay  by  heliograph,  telegraph, 
or  courier  to  the  ditlerent  post  commanders  and 
to  all  troops  placed  to  intercept  them." 

A  post  was  to  he  cnnsiJcred  "captured"  if 
the  raiding  detachment  succeeded  in  getting 
within  a  specitied  distance  undiscovered.  The 
raiding,  pursuing,  or  intercepting  parties,  or  any 
portion  of  them,  "will  he  regarded  as  captured 
whenever  another  detachment  or  command  of 
equal  numbers  gets  within  hailing  distance  or 
within  bugle  sound.'*  It  was  also  ordered  that 
"care  will  he  taken  to  avoid  breaking  down  either 
the  tnx  p,  horses,  or  pack  animals." 

i  he  raiders  used  all  the  tricks  known  in  Indian 
warfare.  The  commanding  offker  would  have 
his  men  drop  off  one  by  one  so  that  the  pursuers 
would  fmally  discover  the  iriil  thinning  down  to 
the  track  of  a  single  horse,  ihc  detachment  re- 
uniting at  a  designated  rendezvous.  A  ridge  of 
rock  would  be  followed  since  it  was  apt  to  retain 
a  trail  less  visible  than  that  left  in  sand  or  dirt. 
The  men  would  ride  in  the  beds  of  running 
streams,  destroy  their  trail  by  driving  herds  of 
cattle  over  it,  tie  gunny  sacks  on  the  feet  of  their 
horses,  reverse  the  shoes  on  the  horses*  h<>(>f^— 
resort  to  anything  and  ever)  thing  that  would 
annoy,  deceive,  and  delay  their  pursuers. 

The  statistics  of  these-  mantjeuvres  throw  a  re- 
vealing light  on  Pershing's  desire  to  take  advan- 
tage of  ever>  opportunity  to  advance  himself. 
Counting  raiding,  pursuing,  intercepting,  and  olv 
serving  parties,  there  were  in  all  fifty-two  trips 
made  during  thc<;e  mantruvres  of  i?^^7,  thirt>- 
ihree  otficers  participatmg.  Seventeen  orticcrs 
made  one  trip,  thirteen  officers  made  two  trips. 


and  three  officers  made  three  trips.    Pers  ni 

was  one  of  the  three-trip  men. 

1  will  describe  only  the  raids  in  which  Per*^ 
played  a  part.  It  should  here  be  said,  peri^ 
that  during  his  year  in  the  Southw^t,  Pers 

had  taken  a  great  interest  in  scouting  and  fe| 
tactics  of  Indian  warfare. 

At  noon,  September  47th,  Lieutenant  G  L 

Scott,  a  West  Pointer  of  the  class  of  '75.  ^ 
the  "cracker-jack  Indian  fighters"  of  the  S 

Cavalry,  started  from  Fort  Stanton  to  raid  .  i| 

Bayard.   Six  o'clock  the  folbwing  morning,  > 

ond  Lieutenant  Pershing  left  in  command  of  le 

pursuing  detachment.    He  followed   the  || 

across  the  alkali  plains;  across  the  .Wal  Pais—  it 

remarkable  mile-wide   river  of  solidified  il 

seamed  and  torn  lava;  by  the  head  of  the  j| 

Andreas  Mountains  (there  are  only  two  kn  ^ 

springs  in  this  vicinity);  then  across  that  wi  r« 

less,  treeless  plain,  the  Jornada  del  Mu  o 

(Journey  of  Death).   At  the  Rio  Grande,  nii  j|c 

miles  from  Fort  Stanton,  he  overtook  and  <  ^ 

tured  the  raiders,  as  they  were  headed  for  iC 

fastnesses  of  the  Black   Range.    Raider>  d 

pursuers  then  proceeded  to  San  Antonio,  i, 

Mex.,  for  a  few  days'  rest.  ! 

At  noon  on  September  25th.  Pershing 
tempted  a  raid  on  Fort  Stanton,  starting  f 

San  Antonio.    At  six  o'clock  the  following  m  \t 

ing  Scott  took  up  the  pursuit.   The  trail  j 

southwest  to  Fairview,  thence  south  tweh  e  rr  % 

where  Scott,  on  Septemher  ^jih,  retiimfni  || 

compliment  by  capturing  Pershing  alter  a  H 

mile  chase.  1 

One  of  the  best  raids  in  these  manoeuvres  S 

made  by  Captain  W.  M.  Wallace,  ranking  cap  i 

of  the  Sixth  Cavalry.    Me  raided  Fort  Stai  11 

from  Fort  Bayard.  Starting  at  the  appoii  I 

hour,  on  October  12th,  he  proceeded  "north  t 

to  Old  Fort  .McRae,  on  the  Rio  Grannie,  si\t\  e. 

miles,  passing  through  Hillsboro,  ihencc  ca-^  L 

northeast  to  Fort  Stanton,  ninety-five  miles,  «j 

riving  there  October  19th."   Not  only  did  h<  1^ 

cape  capture  and  succeed  in  "  raiding  "  thefort  | 

on  the  way,  at  Engle,  N.  Mex.,  he  capt  1 

Lieutenant  W.  S.  Biddle.  Thirteenth  Infar  '4 

and  party,  who  were  in  pursuit  of  him  from  t 

Ba\  ard.    .After  a  rest  at  Fort  Stanton.  Cap  11 

W  allace,  on  October  31st,  started  to  raid  to>  i 

Fort  Bayard.   He  struck  toward  the  souths  U 

through  the  Sacramento  Mountains,  thn  in 
Tularosa,  across  the  White  Sands;  but  at  ^  f 
November  3d,  as  he  was  making  San  Anc 
Pass,  no  miles  from  Fort  Stanton,  he  wis 
tured  by  Pershing. 

The  records  of  the  War  Department  show 
by  the  following  year,  Pershing  had  succeed* 

distinguishing  himself  in  another  military  a<.  ' 
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his  name  is  the  twenty-second  in  a  list  of 
"sharpshooters  in  the  Amiy  of  the  U.  S.  for 

et  year  1888.  whn-?c  qualih-ing  ^ore";  3.<^^Te- 
5^  (90  per  cent;.  Pershing's  percentage  was 
7- 

he  following  j^ear  in  the  cavalry  competition 
at  Fort  W'inpate,  for  the  Departments  of 
fomia  and  Arizona,  Pershing  ranked  second 
the  revdver  competition.  Shooting  dis- 
nted.  his  score  was  the  highest;  but  his  marks- 
iship  mounted,  pulled  his  total  score  down  to 
ercent.  The  winner  made  80.5. 
hough  the  date  jumps  somewhat  ahead  of  the 
y.  in  1891,  Pershing,  because  of  his  score 
Ic  in  the  cavalr>'  competitions  held  al  Relle- 
Nebr.,  was  transferred  to  the  class  of 
tinguished  marksmen."  In  revolver  shooting, 
iDted  and  dismounted,  he  stood  second  in  the 
receiving  a  silver  medal.  In  carbine  sliootint;. 
Liding  both  "known  distances  and  skirmish 
g."  he  stood  iifth,  getting  a  bronze  medal, 
be  story  of  Pershmg  in  the  Southwest  cannot 
cf\  '.vithojt  The  telling  of  this' incident:  Early 
he  morning  <  f  Mn\'  r88o,  Colonel  F.  A. 
r,thc  veteran  commander  of  the  Sixth  Cavalry, 
1  making  his  headquarters  at  Fort  Winf?ate, 
Mex.,  was  awakened  by  word  that  there 
e  messengers  to  see  him,  bearing  urgent 
s  from  tiie  Zuni  Reservation.  Three  white 
I  had  been  discovered  by  the  Zufiis  driving 
some  of  the  latters'  horses.  When  followed, 
/had  opened  (ire,  killing  three  of  the  Indians. 
rc  Indians  appearing,  the  white  men  had  fled 
he  "S."  Ranch  where  they  had  talcen  refuge 
cabin  which  was  now  surrounded  by  a  large 
iberof  Indians. 

dtrnel  Carr  immediately  despatched  Persh- 
with  ten  men  to  bring  in  the  murderers, 
wenty-mile  ride  brou>^ht  the  soldiers  to  the 
le  of  trouble.    About  a  hundred  and  fifty 
is  were  occupying  sheltered  points  about  the 
in.  The  siege  had.  lasted  since  the  previous 
moon  and  the  Zuflis  were  greatly  incensed 
excited.    There  had  been  some  shootinp;  the 
<ged  had  mortally  wounded  another  Zuni, 
the  besiegers  had  accidentally  killed  a  horse 
aging  to  the  Cibollo  Cattle  Company,  whose 
iktytes,  how^fj  took  no  part  in  the  fight. 


Pershing  first  talked  to  the  chief  of  the  ZuAis. 
He  told  him  that  the  Indians  mu^t  leave  the 

matter  entirely  in  his  hands;  tfiat  he  would  arrest 
the  men  and  turn  them  over  to  the  proper  author- 
ities for  trial.   The  chief  grunted  his  assent. 

Pershing  then  posted  his  men  about  theeabin, 
and,  leaving  his  revolver  in  his  holster,  strode 
up  to  the  door,  put  his  shoulder  against  it,  and — 
this  being  a  maiKeuvre  that  the  besieged  had  not 
expected  of  the  Zuiiis— it  opened.  He  stepped 
inside,  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  put  his 
back  against  it.  The  three  men  had  ^ot  a  little 
careless  as  the  siege  had  dragged  out  hour  after 
hour  without  any  aggressive  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians.  Thev  were  seated  about,  smoking. 
But  before  Pershing  was  well  inside  the  cabin, 
he  was  covered  by  three  rifles.  It  was  a  moment 
when  a  single  false  move,  when  the  least  hint  of 
fear  or  indecisbn,  might  put  action  in  a  trigger- 
finger,  m 

"Well,  boys,  I've  come  to  get  you." 

The  "boys"  opined,  with  profane  trimmings, 
that  they  were  not  going  to  go. 

Persliing  talked  quiet!"/  vith  them.  telHng 
iheni  that  it  would  be  mucii  better  for  them 
to  go  quieter,  that  the  cabin  was  surrounded 
b>  his  men,  and  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
escape. 

"Well,  what  arc  you  going  to  do  with  us?" 

"Take  you  to  Fort  Wingate/*  was  the  uncom- 
promising  reply. 

They'd  be  triple-blanked  if  he  would. 

More  talk.  Finally:  "Well  go  with  you  if 
we  can  carry  our  guns." 

"No,  you're  going  as  my  prisoners.  I'll  prom- 
ise you  that  the  Indians  will  not  touch  you." 

Unconditional  capitulation  came  at  last,  and  by 
night  the  three  men  were  locked  in  the  guard- 
house at  Fort  Wingate. 

On  November  23d,  the  Sixth  Cavalry  received 
a  telegraphic  order  to  prepare  at  once  for  a  change 
of  station  and  to  take  the  field  in  Dakota.  The 
final  order  to  move  arrived  about  midnight  of  No- 
vember 30th.  The  railroad  journey  was  begun 
the  next  day.  On  December  9th,  the  regi- 
ment detrained  at  Rapid  City.  S.  Dak.,  to  the 
northwest  of  the  Bad  Lands,  the  apparent  rally- 
ing place  of  the  disaffected  Plains  Indians. 


"The  Life  of  Cenfral  Penhtng"  he  contnuud  in  the 

World's  Work  for  l  ebruary  with  the  story  of  hi<:  experiences 
in  ibe  Sioux  Campaign,  the  University  of  Nebraska,  at  J  ori 
j4ssiniboine  and  m  CiSa* 
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NINTH  ARTICLE 


CALLOUS  as  Wangenheim  showed  him- 
self to  be.  he  was  not  quite  so  im- 
placable toward  the  Armenians  as 
the  German  Naval  Attach^  in  Con- 
stantinople, llumann.  This  person 
was  generally  regarded  as  a  man  of  ^reat  intlu- 
encc;  his  position  in  Constantinople  corres- 
ponded to  that  of  Boy-Ed  in  the  United  States. 
A  German  diplomat  once  told  me  that  Humann 
was  more  of  a  lurk  than  Envcr  or  Falaat. 
Despite  this  reputation  1  attempted  to  enlist 
his  influence.  I  appealed  to  him  particularly 
because  he  was  a  friend  of  Enver,  and  \^as 
generally  looked  upon  as  an  important  con- 
necting link  between  the  German  Embassy  and 
the  Turkish  Military  authorities.  Humann 
was  a  personaJ  emissary  of  the  Kaiser,  in  con- 
stant communication  with  Berlin  and  undoubt- 
edly he  rellected  the  attitude  of  the  ruling 
powers  in  Germany.  He  discussed  the  Armenian 
problem  with  the  utmost  frankness  and  brutality. 

"I  have  lived  in  I  urkey  the  larger  part  of 
my  life,"  he  told  im,  '  ajid  I  know  the  Armenians. 


I  also  know  that  hnih  Armenian"^  and 
cannot  live  together  in  thi'^  cn-jntrw  h- 
these  races  has  got  to  go.   And  i  don  L 
the  Turks  for  what  th^  are  da^gjfo  tl 
menians.    I  think  that  they  are  entirely  Jt 
The  weaker  nation  must  5"irr  imb. 
menians  desire  to  dismcnibcr  l  urkcy; 
against  the  Turks  and  the  GemwK  in  thisj 
and  they,  therefore,  have  no  right  to  exist ! 
1  also  think  that  Wangenheir-n  v.cnt  3lti"'tffl 
too  far  in  making  a  protest;  at  least  k  w< 
have  done  this."  ^ 

1  expressed  my  horror  at  such  sentimen 
Humann  went  on  abusing  the  Armenian 
and  absolving  the  l  urks  from  all  blame. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  safety/'  he  replied; 
Turks  have  ^t  to  protect  themselves, 
from  this  point  of  view,  thcv  arc  ontirLK-  ju?:i 
in  what  they  are  doing.    Why,  v,e  luund  g 
guns  at  Kadikeui  whkh  bdonged  to 
menians.  At  first  Enver  wanted  to  treat 
Armenians  with  the  iitrTi(j>t  inodi  ratlon,  an^' 
months  ago  he  insisted  thai  ilmy  be  given 
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onunity  to  demonstrate  their  loyalty.  But 
r  what  they  did  at  Van,  he  had  to  yidd  to 

army,  which  had  been  insisting  all  along  that 
hould  protect  its  rear.  The  Committee 
ded  upon  the  deportations  and  Enver  reluc- 
ly  agreed.  All  Annenians  are  working  for 
destruction  of  Turkey's  power— and  the  only 
g  to  do  is  to  deport  them.  Enver  is  really  a 
r  kind-hearted  man;  he  is  incapable  per- 
ily  of  hurting  a  fly!  But  when  it  comes  to 
nding  an  idea  in  which  he  believes,  he  will 
it  fearlessly  and  recklessly.  Moreover,  the 
ng  lurks  have  to  get  rid  of  the  Armenians 
dy  as  a  matter  of  self-protection.  The 
mittee  is  strong  only  in  Constantinople  and 
T  other  large  cities.  Ever',"vvhere  else  the 
?k  are  strongly  'Old  Turk.'  And  these  Old 
ks  aie  all  fanatics.  These  Old  Turks  are  not 
»or  of  the  present  government,  and  so  the 
imittee  has  to  do  ever>'thing  in  its  power  to 
xci  themselves.  But  don't  think  that  any 
0  will  come  to  other  Christians.  Any  Turk 
ea$il\  pick  out  three  Annenians  among  a 
BsandTorksr 

AnEMPT  TO  INTIMIDATE  THE  AMBASSADOR 

hroaim  was  not  the  only  hnportant  Oeman 

-expressed  this  latter  sentiment.  Intimations 
ill  to  reach  me  from  many  sources  that  my 
fddling"  in  behalf  of  the  Armenians  was 
dng  me  mote  and  more  unpopular  in  German 
ialdom.  One  day  in  October,  Neurath,  the 
man  Counseiller,  called  and  showed  me  a 
gram  which  he  had  just  received  from  the 
nan  Foreign  Office.  This  contained  the 
nnation  that  Earl  Crewe  and  Earl  Cromer 

spoken  on  the  Armenians  in  the  House  of 
ils>  had  laul  the  responsibility  for  the  massa- 
•  upon  the  Germans,  and  had  declared  that 
■  had  received  their  information  from  an 
trican  witnes*;  The  telegram  also  referred 
n  anide  in  the  tf  eitminsler  Ga^eiU,  which  said 
t  the  Gemian  consuls  at  certain  places  had 
igated  and  even  led  the  attacks,  and  par- 
larly  mentioned  Resler  of  Aleppo.  Neurath 

that  his  government  had  directed  him  to 
In  a  denial  of  these  charges  from  the  American 
bassador  at  Constantinople.  1  refused  to 
tc  such  a  denial,  saying  that  I  did  not  feel 
upon  to  da:ide  officially  whether  Turkey 
■ennany  was  to  blame  for  these  crimes, 
et  everywheie  in  diplomatic  circles  theie 
1^  to  be  a  conviction  that  the  Americrin 
bassador  was  responsible  for  the  wide  pub- 
y  which  the  Armenian  massacres  were  receiv* 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  I  have  no 
itation  in  sa>ing  that  they  were  right  about 
In  December,  my  son,  Henr^  >^'>rjjenthau. 


Jr.,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Gallipoli  peninsula,  where 
he  was  entertained  by  General  Liman  von  Sanders 
and  other  German  officers.  He  had  haidly 
stepped  into  German  headquarters  when  an  officer 
came  up  to  him  and  said: 

"Those  are  very  interesting  articles  on  the 
Armenian  question  which  your  father  is  writing 
in  the  American  newspapers." 

"My  father  has  been  writing  no  articles." 
my  son  replied. 

"Oh,"  said  this  officer,  "just  because  his  name 
isn't  signed  to  them  doesn't  mean  that  he  is  not 
writing  them!" 

Von  Sanders  also  spoke  on  this  subject. 

"  Your  father  is  making  a  great  mistake,"  he 
said,  "giving  out  the  fact.s  about  what  the  Turks 
are  doing  to  the  Armenians.  That  really  is  not 
his  business." 

A:^  hints  <rf  this  kind  made  no  impression  on  me. 
the  Hermans  evidently  decided  to*  resort  to 
threats.  In  the  early  autumn,  a  Dr.  Nossig 
arrived  in  Constantinople  from  Berlin.  Dr. 
Nossig  was  a  Gennan  Jew,  and  came  to  Turkey 
evidently  to  work  again?t  the  Zinnists.  After 
he  had  talked  with  me  for  a  few  mmutes,  describ- 
ing his  Jewish  activities,  1  soon  discovered  that 
he  was  a  German  political  agent .  He  came  to  see 
me  twice;  the  first  time  his  talk  was  somewhat 
indefinite,  the  purpnsc  nf  the  call  apparently  being  ♦ 
to  make  my  acquainiarice  and  insinuate  himself 
into  my  good  graces.  The  second  time,  after 
discoursing  vaguely  on  several  topics,  he  came 
directly  Tn  the  point.  He  drew  his  chair  close 
up  to  me  and  began  to  talk  in  the  most  friendly 
and  confidential  manner. 

"Mr.  Ambassador,"  he  said,  "we  are  both 
Jews  and  I  want  to  speak  to  you  as  one  lew  to 
another,  i  hope  you  will  not  be  offended  if  1 
presume  upon  this  to  give  3^u  a  little  advice. 
You  are  vers-  active  in  the  interest  of  the  Ar- 
menians and  I  do  not  think  you  realize  how  very 
unpopular  you  are  becoming,  for  this  reason,  with 
the  authorities  here.  In  fact,  I  think  that  I 
ought  to  tell  you  that  the  Turkish  Government  is 
contemplating  asking  for  your  recall.  Your 
protests  for  the  Armenians  will  be  useless.  The 
Germans  will  not  int^ere  for  tiiem  and  you  are 
jtist  spoiling  your  opportunity  for  usefulness  and 
nmnin:^  the  risk  that  your  career  will  end  ig- 
nommousiy.'* 

'*Are  you  giving  me  this  advice,"  I  asked, 
"  because  yott  have  a  real  hiterest  in  my  personal 
welfare'" 

"Certainly,"  he  answered;  "all  of  us  Jews  are 
proud  of  what  you  have  done  and  we  would  hate 
to  see  your  career  end  disastrously." 

"Then  you  go  back  to  the  German  Embaf 

I  said,  "and  tell  Wangenheim  what  1  say—*       ^  » 
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ahead  and  have  me  recalled.   If  I  am  to  suiTer 

martyrdom,  I  can  think  of  no  better  cause  in 
which  to  be  sacrificed.  In  fact,  I  would  welcome 
it,  for  1  can  think  of  no  greater  honor  than  to  be 
recalled  because  I,  a  Jew,  have  heiaa  exerting  all 
my  powers  to  save  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  Christians." 

Dr.  Nossig  hurriedly  left  my  office  and  1  have 
never  sitta  him  since.  When  next  I  met  Enver 
I  told  him  that  there  were  romors  that  the  Otto- 
man Government  was  about  to  ask  for  my  recall. 
He  was  very  emphatic  in  denouncing  the  whole 
story  as  a  falsehood.  "We  would  not  be  guilty 
of  making  sudi  a  ridiculous  mistake."  he  said. 
So  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this 
attempt  to  intimidate  me  had  been  hatched  at 
the  German  Embassy. 

LAST  TALK  WITH  WANGtNHFIM 

Wangenheim  returned  to  Constantinople  in 
early  October.  I  was  shocked  at  the  changes 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  man.  As  I  wrote 
in  my  diary,  "he  looked  the  perfect  picture  of 
Wotan."  His  face  was  almost  constantly  twitch- 
ing; he  wore  a  black  cover  over  his  right  eye, 
and  he  seemed  unusually  nervous  and  depressed. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  obtained  little  rest;  that 
he  had  been  obliged  to  spend  most  of  his  time  in 
Berlin  attending  to  business.  A  few  days  after 
his  return  I  met  him  on  my  way  to  Haskeui;  he 
said  that  he  was  going  to  the  American  Embassy 
and  together  we  walked  back  to  it.  1  had  been 
recently  told  by  Talaat  that  he  intended  to  deport 
all  the  Airoenians  who  were  left  in  Turkey  and 
this  statement  had  induced  me  to  make  a  final 
plea  to  the  one  m.in  in  Constantinople  who  had 
the  power  to  end  the  horrors.  1  took  Wangen- 
heim up  to  the  second  floored  the  Embassy,  where 
we  could  be  entirely  alone  and  uninterrupted,  and 
there,  for  more  than  an  hour,  sitting  together  over 
the  tea  table,  we  had  our  last  conversation  on  this 
subject. 

"  Berlin  telegraphs  me,"  he  said,  "that  your 
Secretary  of  State  tells  them  that  you  sav  that 
more  Armenians  than  ever  have  been  massacred 
since  Bulgaria  has  come  in  on  our  side." 

"No.  I  did  not  cable  that,"  I  replied.  "  I  admit 
that  I  have  sent  a  large  amount  of  information 
to  Washington.  1  have  sent  copies  of  every 
report  and  every  statement  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. They  are  safely  lodged  there  and  whatever 
happens  to  me,  the  evidence  is  complete,  and  the 
American  people  are  not  dependent  on  my  oral 
report  for  tlieir  information.  But  this  particular 
statement  you  make  is  not  quite  accurate.  I 
merely  informed  Mr.  Lansing  that  an\-  influence 
Bul^ria  might  exert  to  stop  the  massacres  has 
been  lost,  now  that  she  has  become  Turkey's  ally." 


We  again  discussed  the  deportations.  1 
"  Germany  is  not  responsible  for  this,"  Waii| 
heim  said.  i 
"You  can  assert  that  to  the  end  of  time^ 
replied,  "  but  nobody  will  believe  it.  The  ^ 
will  always  hold  Germany  responsible;  the  1 
of  these  crimes  will  be  your  inheritance  fore 
1  know  that  you  have  filed  a  paper  pnA 
But  what  does  that  amount  to?  You  U 
better  than  I  do  that  such  a  protest  will  havfl 
eflfcct.  I  J  ■  not  claim  that  Germany  is  respoj 
ble  for  ihese  massacres  in  the  sense  that  she  ai 
gated  them.  But  she  is  responsible  in  the  scj 
that  she  had  power  to  stop  them  and  did  not 
it.  And  it  is  not  only  America  and  your  pits 
enemies  that  will  hold  you  responsible.  1 
German  people  will  some  day  call  your  g| 
ernment  to  account.  You  are  a  Christian  pea 
and  the  time  will  come  when  Germans  will  km 
that  you  have  let  a  Mohammedan  people  destj 
another  Christian  nation.  How  foolish  is  >j 
protest  that  I  am  sending  information  to  | 
State  Department.  Do  you  suppose  that  j 
can  keep  secret  such  heJh^h  atrocities  as  thd 
Don't  get  such  a  silly,  ostrich-like  thought 
that->don't  think  that  by  ignoring  them  yd 
selves,  >'ou  can  get  the  rest  of  the  world  to  do 
Crimes  like  these  cry  Xo  heaven.  Do  you  \b 
1  could  know  about  things  like  this  and  not 
them  to  my  Government?  And  don't  fot 
that  German  missionaries,  as  well  as  Americ 
are  sending  me  information  about  the  Aimeniai 

"we  must  win  this  war"  I 

"All  that  you  say  may  be  true,"  repHcJ  j 
German  Ambassador,  "but  the  big  prMem  i 
confronts  us  is  to  win  this  war,  Turkey  has  J 
tied  with  her  foreign  enemies  ;  she  has  dd 
that  at  the  Dardanelles  and  at  Gallipoli.  Shi 
now  trying  to  settle  her  internal  aftair^  Tli 
still  greatly  fear  that  the  Capitulations  ^ 
again  be  forced  upon  them.  Before  they  j 
again  put  under  this  restraint,  they  intend  to  hi 
their  internal  problems  in  such  shape  that  tW 
will  be  little  chance  of  any  interference  fn 
foreign  nations.  Talaat  has  told  me  that  hq 
determined  to  complete  this  task  before  peao^ 
declared.  In  the  future  they  don't  intend  ij 
the  Russians  shall  be  in  a  position  to  say  ti 
they  have  a  right  to  intervene  about  Armeal 
matters  because  there  are  a  large  numb<:r| 
Armenians  in  Russia  who  are  affected  by 
troubles  of  their  coreligionists  in  1  urkey.  Gi 
used  to  be  doing  this  all  the  time  and  the  Tu 
do  not  intend  that  any  ambassador  from  Ru! 
or  from  any  other  countn.'  shall  have  such 
opportunity  in  the  future.  The  Armenians  ai 
way  are  a  very  poor  k>t.  You  come  in  coot 
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Coitttantinople  with  Armenians  of  the  educated 
sses.  and  you  get  your  impressions  about  them 
m  these  men,  but  all  the  Armenians  are  not  of 
.1  type.  Yet  I  admu  that  they  have  been 
ated  terribly.  1  sent  a  man  to  make  investiga- 
as  and  he  reported  that  the'  worst  outrages 
It  not  been  Gominitted  by  Turkish  dhdals  but 
bngands." 

A^angenheim  again  suggested  that  the  Ar- 
nians  be  taken  to  the  United  States,  and  once 
re  1  gave  him  the  reasons  why  this  would  be 

practicable. 

Never  mind  all  these  considerations,"  I  said. 
jR  usdisr^rd  everything — military  necessity, 
lie  policy,  3r;i!  else — and  let  us  l(x>k  upon 
iSM'T^nh  a  ;i  :i  ;;rian  problem.  Remember  that 
)Si  ut  the  pcuplc  who  are  being  treated  in  this 
qraie  old  men,  cM  women,  and  helpless  childiea. 
hy  can't  >  ou.  as  a  human  being,  see  that  these 
opieare  permitted  to  live?  " 
"At  the  present  stage  of  internal  affairs  in 
Akey."  Wangenheim  replied.  "I  shaU  not 
tervene." 

DEATH  OF  WANGENHEIM 

I  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  discuss  the  matter 

rther.  He  was  a  man  who  was  devoid  of  s>  m- 
ithyand  human  pity,  and  I  turned  from  him  in 
$gust.  Wangenheim  rose  to  leave.  As  he  did 
ibegavea  gasp,  and  his  legs  suddenly  diot  from 
r  him.    1  jumped  and  caught  the  man  just 

•  oe  was  falling.  For  a  minute  he  seemed  utterly 
uedi  he  looked  at  me  in  a  bewildered  way,  then 
tddeiilycoBected  himself  and  regained  his  poise, 
look  the  Ambassador  by  the  arm,  piloted  him 
iwnstairs,  and  put  him  into  his  automobile.  By 
"s  lime  he  had  apparently  recovered  from  his 
i^zy  spdl  and  he  reached  home  safdy.  Two  days 
teri^ard,  while  sitting  at  his  dinner  table,  he  had 
stroke  of  apopIex\  :  he  was  carried  upstairs 
)  his  bed,  but  he  never  regained  consciousness, 
to  October  24th,  I  was  officially  infonned  that 
'angenheim  was  dead.  And  thus  my  last  recol- 
itionof  Wanjjenheim  i'^  that  of  the  Ambassador 
i  he  sat  in  my  oftice  in  the  American  Embassy, 
bsohitely  refusing  to  exert  any  influence  to  pre- 
^nt  the  massacre  of  a  nation.  He  was  the  one 
lan,  and  his  government  was  the  one  povern- 
Jtnt,  that  could  have  stopped  lliese  crimes,  but, 

*  Wangenheim  told  me  many  times,  "cwr  one 
m  ii  to  win  this  war." 

A  few  days  afterward  olVicial  Turkey  and  the 
'plomatic  force  paid  their  last  tribute  to  this 
Effect  embodiment  of  the  Prussian  system. 

he  funeral  was  held  in  the  gankn  of  the  German 
imbassy  at  Pera.  The  inclosure  was  tilled  \\ith 
W^ets.  Practically  the  whole  gathering,  except- 
*B  tlie  ^ily  and  the  ambassadors  and  the 


Sultan's  representatives,  remained  standing  during 
the  simple  but  impressive  ceremonies.  Then  the 

procession  formed;  German  sailors  carried  the 
bier  upon  their  shoulders,  other  German  sailors 
carried  the  huge  bunches  of  flowers,  and  all 
monbers  of  the  diplomatic  corps  and  the  officials 
of  the  Turkish  Government  followed  on  foot. 

The  Grand  Vizier  led  the  procession;  1  walked 
the  whole  way  with  Enver.  Ail  the  officers  of  the 
Gothcn  and  the  Breslau,  and  all  the  German  gen- 
erals, dressed  in  full  uniform,  followed.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  whole  of  Constantinople 
lined  the  streets,  and  the  atmosphere  had  some 
of  the  quality  of  a  holiday.  We  walked  to  the 
grounds  of  Dolma  Bagtche,  the  Sultan's  Palace, 
passing  through  the  gate  which  the  ambassadors 
enter  when  presenting  their  credentials.  At  the 
dock  a  beautiful  steam  launch  lay  awaiting  our 
arrival,  and  in  this  stood  Neurath,  the 
German  Q)unseiller,  ready  to  receive  the  body 
of  his  dead  chieftain.  1  he  coffin,  entirely  cov- 
ered with  flowers,  was  placed  in  the  boat.  As  the, 
launch  sailed  out  into  the  stream  Neurath,  a 
six-foot  Prussian,  dressed  in  his  militar\  unifontj, 
his  helmet  a  waving  mass  of  white  plumes,  stood 
erect  and  silent.  Wangenheim  was  buried  in  the 
park  of  the  summer  embassy  at  Therapia,  by  the 
side  of  his  comrade  Colonel  Leipzig.  No  final 
resting-place  would  have  been  more  appropriate, 
for  this  had  been  the  scene  of  his  diplomatic  suc- 
cesses, and  it  was  from  this  place  that,  a  little 
more  than  two  vears  before,  he  had  directed  by 
wireless  the  Goeben  and  the  Breslau,  and  safely 
brought  them  into  Constantinople,  thus  making 
it  inevitable  that  Turkey  should  join  forces 
with  Germany,  and  paved  the  way  for  all  the 
triumphs  and  all  the  horrors  that  have  n^:es> 
sarily  followed  that  event. 

II 

My  failure  to  stop  the  destruction  of  the 
Armenians  had  made  Turkey  for  me  a  place 

of  horror,  and  I  found  intolerable  my  further 

daily  association  with  men  who.  however 
graci«)us  and  accommodating  and  good-natured 
they  might  have  been  to  the  American  Am- 
bassador, were  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  near- 
ly a  million  human  beings.  Could  1  h;i\c  dr,ne 
anything  more,  either  for  Americans,  enemy 
aliens,  or  the  persecuted  peoples  of  the  empire.  I 
would  willingly  have  stayed.  The  position  of 
Americans  and  Europeans,  however,  had  now  be- 
come secure  and,  so  far  as  the  subject  peoples  were 
concerned,  I  had  reached  the  end  of  my  resources. 
Moreover,  an  event  was  approaching  in  the 
United  States  which,  1  believed,  would  incvitablv 
have  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  future  of  the 
world  and  of  democracy— the  Presidential  cam 
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paign.   I  felt  that  there  was  nothing  so  import* 

ant  in  international  politics  as  the  reflection  of 
President  Wilson.  I  could  imagine  no  greater 
calamity,  for  the  United  States  and  the  world, 
than  that  the  American  nation  should  fail  to  in- 
dorse heartily  this  great  statesman.  If  1  could 
substantially  assist  in  Mr.  W  ilson's  reelection,  1 
concluded  that  4  could  better  serve  my  country 
at  home  at  this  juncture. 

I  had  another  practical  reason  for  returning 
bnme,  and  that  was  to  give  the  President  and  the 
btaie  Department,  by  word  of  mouth,  such  first- 
hand information  as  I  possessed  on  the  European 
situation.  It  was  especially  important  to  give 
them  the  latest  side  lights  on  the  subject  of  peace. 
In  the  latter  part  of  191 5  and  the  early  part  of 
1916  this  was  the  uppermost  topic  in  Constan- 
tinople. Enver  Pasha  was  constantly  asking  me 
to  intercede  with  the  President  to  end  the  war. 
Several  times  he  intimated  that  Turkey  was  war- 
weary  and  that  her  salvation  depended  on  getting 
an  early  peace.  I  have  al ready  described  the  con- 
ditions that  prevailed  a  few  months  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  but,  by  the  end  of  1915,  they 
were  infinitely  worse.  When  Turkey  decided  on 
the  deportation  and  massacre  of  her  subject 
peoples,  especially  the  Armenians  and  Greeks, 
she  had  signed  her  own  economic  death  warrant. 
These  were  the  people,  as  I  have  already  said,  who 
controlled  her  industries  and  her  finance  and  de» 
vcloped  her  agriculture,  and  the  materia!  conse- 
quences of  this  great  national  crime  now  began  to 
be  everywhere  apparent.  The  farms  were  lying 
uncultivated  and  daily  thousands  of  peasants 
were  dying  of  starvation.  As  the  Armenians 
and  Greeks  were  the  largest  taxpayers,  their  an- 
nihilation greatly  reduced  the  state  revenues,  and 
the  fact  that  practically  all  Turkidi  ports  were 
blockaded  had  shut  off  customs  collections.  The 
mere  "Statement  that  Turkey  was  barely  taking  in 
money  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  her  debt,  to 
say  nothing  of  ordinary  expenses  and  war  ex- 
penses, gives  a  fair  idea  of  her  advanced  degree  of 
exhaustion.  In  these  facts  Turkey  had  abun- 
dant reasons  for  desiring  a  speedy  peace.  Besides 
this,  Enver  and  the  ruling  party  feared  a  revolu- 
tion, unless  the  war  quickly  came  to  an  end.  As 
I  wrote  the  State  Department  about  this  time, 
"These  men  are  willing  to  do  almost  anything  to 
retain  their  power." 

Still  I  did  not  take  Envor's  importunities  for 
peace  any  too  senously. 

"Are  you  speaking  for  yourself  and  your  party 
in  this  matter/'  I  asked  him,  "or  do  you  really 
speak  for  Germany  also?  I  cannot  submit  a  pro* 
position  from  you  unless  the  Germans  are  back 
of  you.    Have  you  consulted  them  about 


"No."  Enver  replied,  "but  I  know  how  thd 
feel." 

"That  is  not  sufficient,"  I  answered,  "^d 
had  better  communicate  with  them  direct! 
through  the  German  Embassy.  I  wouM  not  i 
willing  to  submit  a  proposition  that  was  not  tt 
dorsed  by  all  the  Teutonic  Allies." 

Enver  thought  that  it  would  be  almost  useld 
to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  German  Aiil 
bassador.  He  said,  however,  that  he  was  jd 
leaving  for  Orsova,  a  town  on  the  Hungarian  anl 
Rumanian  frontier,  where  he  was  to  have  a  cod 
ferencewith  Falkenhayn.  atthatthnetiieGennii 
Chief-of-StaflT.  Falkenhayn,  said  Enver,  wastli 
important  man;  he  would  take  up  the  questioR  d 
peace  with  him.  ' 

"Why  do  you  think  that  it  is  a  good  time  todis 
cuss  peace  now?."  I  asked.  ' 

"Because  in  two  weeks  we  shall  have  corrt 
pletely  annihilated  Serbia.  We  think  that  shaok 
put  the  Allies  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  discuss  peart 
My  visit  to  Falkenhayn  is  to  complete  ammgri 
mcnts  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt.  In  a  vcr)''?-*^ 
days  we  expect  Greece  to  join  us.  We  are  alreadj 
preparing  tons  of  provisions  and  fodder  to  send  W 
Greece.  And  when  we  get  Greece,  of  course,  Rn 
mania  will  come  in.  When  the  Greeks  and  Rtf 
manians  join  us,  we  shall  have  a  million  fred 
troops.  We  shall  get  all  the  guns  and  ammuni 
tion  we  need  from  Germany  as  soon  as  the  direci 
railroad  is  opened.  All  these  th'n^rs  make  it  it 
excellent  time  for  us  to  take  up  the  matter  d 
peace."  . 

I  asked  the  Mim'ster  of  War  to  talk  the  nOtM 

over  with  Falkenhayn  at  his  proposed  intem'e*^ 
and  report  to  me  when  he  returned.  In  somewa^ 
this  conversation  came  to  the  ears  of  the  new  Cef- 
man  Ambassador,  Graf  Wolf-Mettemich.  who 
immediately  called  to  discuss  the  subject.  H< 
apparently  wished  to  impress  upon  me  two  thingsi 
that  Germany  would  never  surrender  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  that  she  would  Insist  on  the  retamoi 
all  her  colonies.  I  replied  that  it  was  apparcntlji 
useless  to  discuss  peace  until  England  first  wofi 
some  great  military  victory. 

"That  may  be  so,"  replied  the  Graf,  "but  yol 
can  hardly  expect  that  Germany  shall  let  Englaii' 
win  such  a  victory  merely  to  put  her  in  a  frame  oi 
mind  to  consider  peace.  But  I  think  that  yo( 
are  wrong.  It  Is  a  mistake  to  say  that  Grcal 
Britain  has  not  already  won  great  victories.  I 
think  that  she  has  several  ver>'  substantial  one 
to  her  credit.  Just  consider  what  she  has  done 
Shehasestablished  her  unquestioned  supremacy^l 
the  seas  and  driven  off  all  German  commerce.  SN 
has  not  only  not  lost  a  foot  of  htr  own  territoni 
but  she  has  gained  enormous  new  domains.  Sh< 
iias  annexed  Cyprus  and  Egypt  and  has  conqueitd 
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I  the  German  colonies.   She  is  in  possession  of 
considerable  part   of   Mesopotamia.  How 
mrd  to  say  that  England  has  gained  nothing  by 
lewvr' 

gbrmany's  peace  terms 

On  December  ist,  Enver  came  to  the  American 

mhassy  and  reported  the  result"?  of  his  inten  iew 
ith  Falkenha\  n.  I  he  (icrman  Chicf-of-StalT 
kl  said  that  Germany  would  very  much  like  to 
iscuss  peace  but  that  Gennany  could  not  state 
er  terms  in  advance,  as  such  an  action  would  be 
.♦nerally  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  weakness.  But 
DC  tiling  could  be  depended  on;  the  Allies  couid 
btain  far  more  favorable  terms  at  that  moment 
lat  at  any  future  time.  Enver  told  me  that  the 
lennans  would  be  willing  to  surrender  all  the 
OTiory  they  had  taken  from  the  French  and 
lactiainy  all  of  Belgium.  But  the  one  thing  on 
Jhidi  they  had  definitely  settled  was  the  perma- 
ent  dismemberment  of  Serbia.  Not  an  acre  of 
Macedonia  would  be  returned  to  Serbia  and  even 
aits  of  old  Seibia  would  be  retained;  that  is,  Ser- 
n  would  becoine  a  much  smaller  country  than 
he  had  been  before  the  Balkan  Wars,  and,  in  fact 
be  would  practically  disappear  as  an  independent 
tate.  The  meaning  of  all  this  was  apparent, 
Yen  then  ( Germany  had  won  the  object  for 
•hich  she  had  really  gone  to  war;  a  complete 
outefrom  Berlin  to  Constantinople  and  the  East; 
nit.  and  a  good  part  <^  the  Pan-German  "Mtttel 
Eoropa"  had  thus  become  an  accomplished  mili> 
ary  fact.  Apparently  Germany  was  willing  to 
?ve  up  the  overrun  provinces  of  northern  France 
nd  Bdgium.  provided  that  the  Entente  would 
mseat  to  her  retention  of  these  conquests.  The 
•roposal  which  Falkenhayn  made  then  did  not 
naterially  differ  from  that  which  Germany  pot 
oiwaid  in  the  latter  part  of  19 14.  This  Envov 
*a)kaihayn  intisrview,  as  reported  to  me»  shows 
hat  it  was  no  sTiddcn!)  conceived  German  plan, 
Hit  that  it  has  been  Germany's  scheme  from  the 
irst 

'n  all  this  I  saw  no  particular  promise  of  an 
■J-lv  peace.    Yet  1  thought  that  1  should  lay 
facts  before  the  President.    I,  therefore, 
applied  to  Washington  for  a  leave  of  absence, 
■iikbwasgianted. 

FAREWELL  TO  ENVER  AND  TALAAT 

I  bad  my  farewell  interview  with  Enver  and 
falaat  on  the  thirteenth  of  January.  Both  men 
^ere  in  their  most  delightful  mood.  Evidently 
»th  were  turning  over  in  their  minds,  as  was  I, 
•Bthenwmentous  events  that  had  taken  place  in 
Turkey,  and  in  the  worid,  since  my  first  meeting 
^ith  them  two  years  before.  Then  Talaat  and 
i^nver  were  merely  desperate^jdventurers  who 


had  reached  high  position  by  assassination  and 
intrigue;  their  position  was  insecure,  for  at  any 
moment  another  revolution  might  plunge  them 
into  the  obscurity  from  which  they  had  sprung 
But  now  they  were  the  unquestioned  despots  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  allies  of  the  then  strong' 
est  military  power  in  the  world,  the  conquerors— 
absurdly  enough  they  s<^)  regarded  themselves — of 
the  British  Nav\-.  At  this  moment  of  their  great 
triumph — the  Allied  expedition  to  the  Dardanelles 
had  evacuated  their  positions  only  two  weeks  be* 
fore— both  Talaat  and  Knver  regarded  their  Coun- 
try again  a  ■  a  world  power. 

"  1  hear  >ou  are  going  home  to  spend  a  lot  of 
money  and  reflect  your  President,"  said  Talaat— 
this  being  a  jocular  reference  to  the  fact  that  I  Was 
the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  "That's  very 
foolish;  why  don't  you  stay  here  and  give  it  to 
Turkey?   We  need  it  more  than  your  people  do. " 

"  Rur  we  hope  you  are  coming  back  soon,"  he 
added,  m  the  polite  (and  insincere)  manner  ot  tlie 
Oriental.  "You  and  we  have  really  grown  up  to- 
gether ;you  came  hereabout  the  same  time  that  we 
took  otTice  and  we  don't  know  how  we  could  ever 
getsowellacquaintedwithanotherman.  We  have 
grown  foml  of  you.  too.  We  have  had  our  differ- 
ences, and  pretty  livdyones  at  times,  but  we  have 
always  found  you  fair,  and  we  respect  American 
policy  in  Turkey  as  you  have  represented  it.  We 
don't  like  to  see  you  go*  even  for  a  few  months." 

I  expressed  my  pleasure  at  these  words. 

"It's  very  nice  to  hear  you  talk  that  way,"  I 
answered.  "Since  you  flatter  me  so  much  1 
know  that  you  will  be  willing  to  promise  me  cer- 
tain things.  Since  I  have  you  both  here  together 
this  is  my  chance  to  put  you  on  record.  Will  you 
treat  the  people  in  my  charge  considerately,  just 
the  same  as  though  1  were  hoeP" 

"As  to  the  American  missionaries  and  colleges 
and  schools."  said  Talaat — and  Fnver  assented — 
"we  give  you  an  absolute  promise.  They  will 
not  be  molested  in  the  slightest  degree,  but  can 
go  on  doing  their  work  just  the  same  as  before. 
Your  mind  can  rest  easily  on  that  score. " 

"How  about  the  British  and  French?"  1 
asked." 

**Oh,  well, "  said  Talaat,  smiling,  "we  may  have 
to  have  a  little  fun  with  them  now  and  then,  but 
don't  worry.   We'll  take  good  care  of  ihem." 

And  now  for  the  last  time  I  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject that  had  rested  so  heavily  on  my  mind  for 
many  months.  1  feared  that  another  appeal 
would  be  u-^clcss,  hut  I  decided  to  make  it. 

"  How  about  the  Armenians?  " 

Talaat's  geniality  disappeared  in  an  kistant. 
Mis  face  hardened  and  the  file  of  the  beast  lighted 
up  his  eyes  once  mote.  ^.^^.^^  ^^^^^ 
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"What's  the  use  of  speaking  about  them?"  he 
said,  waving  his  hand.  ''We  are  through  with 
them .   That's  all  over.  ** 

Such  was  my  farewell  with  Talaat.  "That's 
all  over, "  were  his  last  words  to  me. 

COOD-BY  TO  THE  SULTAN 

The  next  day  I  had  m\'  farewell  audience  with 
the  Sultan.  He  was  the  same  gracious,  kindly 
old  gentleman  whom  I  had  first  met  two  years  be- 
fore. He  received  me  informally,  in  civilian  Eu- 
ropean clothes,  and  asked  me  in  sit  down  with  him. 
We  talked  for  twenty  minutes,  and  discussed 
among  other  things  the  pleasant  relations  that 
prevailed  between  America  and  Turkey.  He 
thanked  me  for  the  interest  which  I  had  taken  in 
his  country  and  hoped  that  1  would  soon  return. 
Then  he  took  up  the  question  of  war  and  peace. 

"Every  monarch  naturally  desires  peace,"  he 
said.  "  None  of  us  approves  the  shedding  of  blood. 
But  there  are  times  when  war  seems  unavoidable. 
We  may  wish  to  settle  our  disputes  amicably,  but 
we  cannot  always  do  it.  This  seems  to  be  one  of 
them,  1  told  the  British  Ambassacl .  r  that  we 
did  not  wish  to  go  to  war  with  his  count r\'.  I 
tell  you  the  same  thing  now.  But  l  urkey  had  to 
defend  her  rights.  Russia  attacked  us ;  and  natur- 
ally we  had  to  defend  ourseb.  t  ^  I  hii^  the  war 
was  not  the  result  of  an\  planning  on  our  part;  it 
was  an  act  of  Allah — it  was  fate." 

I  expressed  the  hope  that  it  might  soon  be  over. 

"  Yes,  we  wish  peace  also,"  replied  Mis  Majesty. 
"But  it  must  be  a  peace  that  v.i!l  guarantee  tlie 
rights  of  our  empire.  I  am  sure  liiat  a  civilized 
ami  flourishing  country  like  America  wants  peace, 
and  she  should  exert  all  her  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  peace  that  shall  be  permanent.  " 

One  of  the  Sultan's  statements  at  this  interview 
left  a  lasting  impres^on.  This  was  his  assertion 
that  "Russia  attacked  us"  That  the  simple- 
minded  old  gentleman  believed  this  was  apparent; 
it  was  also  clear  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  real 
facts— that  Turkish  warships,  under  German  of- 
ficers, had  plunged  Turke}'  into  the  war  by  bom- 
barding Russian  seaports.  Instead  of  telling  him 
the  truth,  the  "i  oung  1  urk  leaders  had  foisted 
upon  the  Sultan  this  fiction  of  Russtaas  theaggres- 
sor.  The  interview  showed  precisely  to  what  ex- 
tent the  ostensible  ruler  of  Turkey  was  acquainted 
with  the  crucial  facts  in  the  government  of  his 
own  empire. 

In  our  interview  Talaat  and  Enver  had  not 
said  their  final  farewells,  telling  me  that  they 
would  meet  me  at  the  station.  A  few  minutes  be- 
fore the  train  started  Bedri  came  up,  rather  pale- 
faced  and  excited,  and  brought  me  their  apologies. 

"They  cannot  come,"  he  said,  "the  Crown 
Prince  has  just  committed  suicide." 


i  knew  the  Crown  Prince  well  and  I  had  e 
petted  to  have  him  as  a  fellow  passenger  to  Berii 
he  was  about  to  make  a  trip  to  Germany  and  h 
special  car  was  attached  to  this  train  I  had  sft 
much  of  Yussuf  Izzeddin;  he  had  several  tim 
invited  me  to  call  upon  him  and  we  had  spei 
many  hours  talking  over  the  United  States  ac 
American  institutions,  in  which  subject  he  ha 
always  displayed  the  keenest  interest.  Maa 
tirnes  had  he  told  me  that  he  would  like  to  intit 
duce  certain  American  governmental  ideas  i 
1 11  r '  I  ,  I  he  morning  when  we  were  leaving  f{ 
Berlin,  the  Crown  Prince  was  found  lying  on  th 
floor  in  his  villa,  bathed  in  a  pool  of  blood,  wt 
his  arteries  cut.  Yussuf  was  the  son  of  AbAi 
Aziz,  Sultan  from  i86i  to  1876.  who,  gruesomrf 
enough,  had  ended  his  days  by  opening  hisarterit 
forty  years  before.  The  circumstances  surrounil 
ing  the  death  of  father  and  son  were  thus  predsd 
the  same.  The  fact  that  Yussuf  was  siran;'' 
pro-Ally,  that  he  had  opposed  Turkey  's  particip.1 
tionin  the  war  on  Germany  's  side.and  thathewj 
extremely  antagonistic  to  the  Committeeof  t'nioi 
and  Progress  gave  rise  to  many  suspicions, 
know  nothing  about  the  stories  that  now  wen 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  merely  record  thatth 
oflfidal  r^ort  on  the  death  was  that  it  was  a  as 
of  "suicide." 

"On  Va  suicidi!"  (they  have  suicided  him!),  n 
marked  a  witty  Frenchman,  when  this  verdict 
reported. 

This  tragic  announcement  naturally  cast 
gloom  over  our  party,  as  our  train  pulled  outt 
Constantinople,  but  the  journey  proved  to  befu 
of  interest.  I  was  now  on  the  famous  BalluiaBj 
and  this  was  only  the  second  trip  which  it  ha 
made  to  Berlin.  My  room  was  No.  13;  seven 
people  came  to  look  at  it,  telling  me  that,  on  th 
outward  trip,  the  train  had  been  slwt  at,  and 
window  of  my  apartment  broken. " 

Soon  after  we  started  I  discovered  that  .Admin 
Usedom  was  one  of  my  fellow  passengers.  Ls< 
dom  had  had  a  distinguished  career  in  the  luvi 
among  other  things  he  had  been  captain  of  t.^. 
Hohen^olhrv,  the  Kaiser's  yacht,  and  thus 
upon  friendly  terms  with  His  Majesty.  The  li 
time  I  had  seen  Usedom  was  on  my  visit  to  il 
Dardanelles,  where  he  had  been  InspectorGcnen 
of  the  Ottoman  defenses.  As  sorm  as  we  n!< 
again,  the  admiral  began  to  talk  about  the  abo 
tive  Allied  attack.  He  again  made  no  secret  < 
the  fears  which  he  had  then  entertained  that  th 
attack  would  succeed. 

"Several  times,"  he  said,  "we  thought  th. 

they  were  on  the  verge  of  getting  through.  All  < 

us  down  there  were  very  much  distressed  and  6 

pressed  over  the  prospect.    \\'e  owed  much  to  rf 

heroism  of  the  Turks  and  their  willingness  to,s3« 
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:e  an  unlimited  number  of  human  lives.  It 
n  over  now— that  part  of  our  task  is  finished. " 

lie  Admiral  thou^t  that  the  British  landing 
ty  had  been  badly  prepared,  though  he  spoke 
liringly  of  the  skill  with  which  the  Allies  had 
uged  thfeir  retieat.  1  also  obtained  further 
t  on  the  German  attitude  toward  the  Armen- 
massacres.  Usedom  made  no  ntfempt  to 
ify  them ;  neither  did  he  blame  the  i  urks.  i  ie 
ussed  the  whole  thing  calmly,  dispassionately, 
tlyasa  military  proUem,  and  one  would  never 
e  guessed  from  his  remarks  that  the  lives  of  a 
lioa  human  beings  had  been  involved.  He 
plv  said  that  the  Armenians  were  in  the  way. 
It  they  were  an  obstacle  to  Gernian  success, 
ithat  it  had,  therefore,  been  necessar>'  to  re- 
ve  them,  just  like  so  much  useless  lumber.  He 
k  about  them  as  detachedly  as  one  would 
ak  about  removing  a  row  of  houses  in  order  to 
nbard  a  city. 

Poor  Serbia!  As  our  train  sped  through  her 
astated  districts  1  had  a  picture  of  what  the 
r  had  meant  to  this  brave  little  country.  In 
:  last  two  years  thi"  nation  had  sto<jd  alone, 
iciically  unassisted  by  her  Allies,  attempting 
stem  the  rush  of  Pan-German  conquest,  just 
for  several  centuries,  she  had  stood  as  a  bul- 
rk  against  the  onslaughts  of  the  Turks.  And 
bad  paid  the  penalty.  Many  farms 
passed  were  abandoned,  overgrown  with 
eds  and  neglected,  and  the  buildings  were 
quently  roofless  and  sometimes  razed  to  the 
'Und  Whenever  we  crossed  a  stream  we  saw 
:  remains  of  a  dynamited  bridge;  in  all  cases 
'Gomans  had  b^lt  new  ones  to  replace  those 
ich  had  been  destroyed.  We  saw  many  women 
1  children,  looking  ragged  and  half  starved, 
'  significantly  we  saw  very  few  men,  for  all  had 
ier  beea  killed  or  they  were  in  the  ranks  of 
bia's  still  existing  and  valiant  little  army.  All 
5  time  trains  full  of  German  soldiers  were 
sing  us  or  standing  on  the  switches  at  the 
tions  where  we  slowied  up,  a  sufficient  expla- 
>on  for  all  the  misery  and  devastation  we  saw 
our  way. 

Ill 

^r  train  drew  into  the  Berlin  station  on  the 
-'iiingof  February  2,  1016.  The  date  is  worth 
Qtiooing,  for  that  marked  an  important  crisis 
Gennan-American  relations.  Almost  the  first 

I  met  was  my  old  friend  and  colleague, 
ibasiador  James  W.  Gerard.  Mr.  Gerard  told 
^at  he  was  packing  up  and  expected  to  leave 
'lin  at  any  moment,  for  he  believed  that  a 
ak  betwten  Germany  and  the  United  States 
^  3  matter  only  of  days,  perhaps  of  hours.  At 

time  Germany  and  the  United  Sutes  were 


discussing  the  settlement  of  the  LusUania  out- 
rage. The  negotiatkms  had  reached  a  point 
where  the  Imperial  Government  had  exprened  a 

willingness  to  express  her  regrets,  pay  an  indem- 
nity, and  promise  not  to  do  it  again.  But  the 
President  and  Mr.  Lansing  insisted  that  Germany 
should  declare  that  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania 
had  been  an  illegal  act.  This  meant  th nt  Ger- 
many at  no  time  in  the  future  could  resume  sub- 
marine warfare  without  stultifying  herself  and 
doing  something  which  her  own  government  had 
denounced  as  contrary  to  international  law. 
But  our  Government  would  accept  nothing  less 
and  the  two  nations  were,  therefore,  at  logger- 
'  heads. 

"I  can  do  nothing  more,"  said  Mr.  Gerard, 
"I  want  to  have  you  talk  with  Zimmerman  and 
Von  Jagow,  and  perhaps  you  can  give  them  a  new 
point  of  view." 

MEETING  WITH  VON  JAGOW 

I  soon  discovered,  from  my  many  callers,  that 
the  atm<^here  in  Berlin  was  tense  and  exceed- 
ingly anti-American.  Our  muntry  was  regarded 
cvcr\'%vherc  as  practically  an  ally  of  the  En'entc, 
and  1  found  that  the  most  absurd  ideas  prevailed 
concerning  the  closeness  of  our  relations  with 
England.  Thus  it  was  generally  believed  that 
Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice,  the  British  Ambassador 
in  Washington,  met  regularly  with  President 
\(^son's  Cabinet  and  mis  consulted  on  all  our 
national  policies. 

At  three  o'clock  Mr.  Gerard  took  me  to  the 
Foreign  Olllce  and  we  spent  more  than  an  hour 
there  with  Von  Jagow.  Von  Jagow  was  a  small, 
slight  man  of  nervous  disposition.  He  lighted 
cigarette  after  cigarette  during  our  interview. 
He  was  apparently  greatly  worried  over  the 
American  situation.  Let  us  not  suppose  that 
the  German  Government  regarded  lightly  a 
break  with  the  United  States.  At  that  time  their 
newspapers  were  ridiculing  and  insulting  us,  and 
making  fun  of  the  idea  that  Uncle  Sam  would  go 
to  war.  The  contrast  between  these  journalistic 
vaporings  and  the  anxiety,  even  the  fear,  which 
this  high  German  officiiil  displayed,  much  im- 
pressed me.  The  prospect  of  having  our  men 
and  our  resources  thrown  on  the  side  of  the 
Entente  he  did  not  regard  indifferently,  whatever 
the  Berlin  press  might  say. 

"It  seems  to  us  a  shame  that  Mr.  Lansing 
should  insist  that  we  declare  the  Lusitania  sinking 
.  illegal,"  Von  Jagow  began.  *'  He  is  acting  like  a 
technical  lawyer." 

*Mf  you  want  the  real  tnith,''  I  replied,  •*!  do 
not  think  that  the  United  States  is  particular  or 
technical  about  the  precise  terms  that  you  use. 
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are  sorry  for  the  act,  say  that  you  regard  it  as  an       "  I  can  tell  you  all  about  them, "  I  ansM 

improper  one,  and  that  it  will  not  occur  again,  "because  I  am  one  of  them  myself.   I  wasM 

Unless  you  do  this,  the  United  States  wtU  not  be  Germany  and  spent  the  first  nine  years  of  m/ 

satisfied."  here.    1  have  always  loved  many  things  (jcrni 

We  cannot  do  that,"  he  answered.   "  Public  such  as  its  music  and  its  literature.  .  But  my  j 

opinion  in  Gennany  would  not  permit  it.   If  we  ents  left  this  country  because  they  were  i 

should  make  a  declaration  such  as  you  outline,  isfied  and  unhappy  here.   The  United 

the  present  Cabinet  would  fall."  gave  us  a  fnendly  reception  and  a  home,  and  > 

"  But  1  thought  that  you  had  public  opinion  us  prosperous  and  happy.   There  are  many 

here  well  under  control."  I  answered.  "  It  may  lions  just  like  us;  there  is  no  business  opportu 

take  a  little  time  but  certainly  you  can  change  and  no  social  position  that  is  not  open  to  mj 

public  sentiment  SO  that  it  would  approve  such  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  more  conrefl 

a  settlement."  people  in  the  world  than  the  German-Amehaal 

"Asfar  as  the  newspapers  are  coiKemed,"  said.     I  could  not  leveal  to  him  my  own  stakj 

Von  Jagow,  "that  is  true.  We  can  absolutely  mind,  as  I  was  still  antbassador,  but  I  could i 

control  them.  However,  that  will  take  some  time,  did  say:    "Take  my  own  children— thev  i 

The  newspapers  cannot  reverse  themselves  im-  German-Americans  of  the  second  gOKniUri 

mediately;  they  will  have  to  do  it  gradually.  Their  sympathies  all  through  this  war  ■ 

taking  two  or  three  weeks.  We  can  manage  been  with  England  and  her  Allies.  My  soo 

them.    But  there  are  members  of  Parliament  here  vMh  me:  he  tells  me  that,  if  the  Unift 

whom  we  can't  control  and  they  would  make  so  States  goes  to  war,  he  will  enlist  immediid 

much  trouble  that  we  would  all  have  to  resign."  Do  you  suppose,  in  case  we  should  go  to  war  m 

"Yet  it  seems  to  me."  I  rejoined,  "that  you  Germany,  that  they  wouM  side  with  you^  Tj 

cnv.l(]  get  these  member;  together,  explain  to  idea  is  simply  preposterous.    And  the  o\f>vhd( 

them  the  necessity  of  kecpmg  the  United  States  ing  mass  of  German-Americans  feel  precisely  i 

out  of  the  war,  and  that  they  would  be  convinced,  same  way."  ' 
The  trouble  is  that  you  Germans  don't  under-      "But  I  am  told,"  said  Von  Jagow,  "that the 

stand  conditions  in  my  country.    You  don't  will  be  nn  insurrection  of  Germail-AnieiKlBS: 

think  that  the  United  States  will  fight.    You  your  country  makes  war  on  us. " 
don't  understand  President  Wilson;  you  think       "Dismiss  any  such  idea  from  your  mind." 

that  he  is  an  idealist  and  a  peace  man,  and  that,  replied.  "The  first  one  who  attempts  it  «3t  I 

under  no  circumstances,  will  he  take  up  arms,  punished  so  promptly  and  so  drastically  that 

You  are  making  the  greatest  and  most  costly  a  movement  will  not  go  far.    And  I  think  tii 

mistake  that  any  nation  could  make.    The  the  loyal  German-Americans  themselves  wiBf 

President  has  two  sides  to  his  nature.   Do  not  the  first  to  administer  such  punishment." 
forget  that  he  has  Scotch-Irish  blood  in  him.       "We  wish  to  avoid  a  rupture  ^^^th  the  UmU 

Up  to  the  present  you  have  seen  only  the  Scotch  States,"  said  Von  Jagow.    "  But  we  must  fw^ 

side  of  him.    That  makes  him  very  cautious,  time  to  change  public  sentiment  here.   There  i 

makes  him  weigh  every  move,  makes  him  patient  two  parties  here,  holding  diametrically  oppos 

and  lon:i;-sufTering.    But  he  has  also  all  the  fire  views  on  submarine  warfare.    One  believer ' 

and  comlijtiv encss  of  the  Irish.    Let  him  once  pushing  it  to  the  limit,  irrespective  of  cons 

set  his  jaws  and  it  takes  a  crowbar  to  open  them  quences  to  the  United  States  or  any  other  Po*« 

again.   If  he  once  decides  to  fight,  he  will  fight  The  presmt  Cabinet  takes  the  contrafy  viev;« 

with  all  his  s<:)ul  and  to  the  bitter  end.    You  can  wish  to  meet  the  contentions  of  your  Presiiefl 

go  just  so  far  with  your  provocations  but  no  But  the  militaristic  faction  is  pushing  us  h^' 

farther.    You  are  also  greatly  deceived  because  They  will  force  us  out  of  office  if  we  declare  .! 

certain  hnportant  members  of  Congress,  perhaps  LusUania  sinking  illegal  or  improper.  I  thii 

even  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  have  been  for  that  President  Wilson  should  understand  th 

peace.    But  there  is  one  man  who  is  going  to  We  are  working  with  him,  but  we  must 

settle  this  matter— that  is  the  President.    He  cautiously.    I  should  suppose  that  Mr. 

will  settle  it  as  he  thinks  right  and  just,  irrespec-  since  he  wishes  to  avoid  a  break,  woukl  prdtf 

tive  of  what  other  people  may  say  or  do."  have  us  in  power.  Why  should  he  take.a  su 

Von  Jagow  said  that  1  had  given  him  a  new  •  that  will  drive  us  out  of  office  and  put  in  hi 

impression  of  the  President.   But  he  still  had  one  people  who  will  make  war  inevitable  between 

more  reason  to  believe  that  the  United  States  many  and  the  United  States?"  ^ 

would  not  go  to  war.  "Do  you  wish  Washington  to  understand. 

How  about  the  GermannAmericans?"  he  asked,  "that  your  tenure  of  officedepefldsoo)^) 

asked.  not  making  this  declaration?"        „  . 
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We  certainly  do,"  replied  Von  Jagow.  "1 
h  that  you  would  telegraph  Washington  to 
t  effect.  Tdl  the  President  that,  if  we  are 

)laced  now,  we  shall  be  succeeded  by  people 
)  advocate  unlimited  submarine  warfare." 
ie  expressed  himself  as  amazed  at  my  descrip- 
1  of  President  Wilson  and  his  willingness  to 
It.  "We  regard  him."  said  Von  Jagow,  "as 
olutely  a  man  of  peace.  Nor  do  we  believe 
t  the  American  people  will  fight.  They  are 
from  the  scene  of  action*  and.  what,  after  all. 
e  thev  to  fight  for?  Your  material  interests 
n  t  affected. " 

but  there  is  one  tiling  tiiat  we  will  tigiu  for," 
iq^ed,  "and  that  is  moral  principle  It  is 
apparent  that  you  do  not  understand  the 
encan  spirit.  You  do  not  realize  that  'Ae  are 
aingoff.  not  because  we  have  no  desire  to  lighi, 
t  bKSuse  we  wish  to  be  absolutely  fair.  We 
t  uish  to  have  all  the  evidence  in.  I  admit 
Jiwe  are  reluctant  to  mix  in  foreign  disputes, 
t  vt  shall  insist  upon  our  right  to  use  the  ocean 
we  see  fit  and  we  don't  4>n^>ose  to  have  Ger- 
my  constantly  interfering  with  that  right  and 
i'T^ering  our  citizens.  The  American  is  still  per- 
P>  4  great  powerful  youth,  but  once  he  gets  his 
ind  made  up  that  he  is  going  to  defend  his  rights, 
will  do  so  irrespective  of  consequences.  You 
m  to  think  that  Americans  will  not  fight  for  a 
liiciple;  you  apparratly  have  forgotten  th<:t  all 
r  wars  have  been  over  matters  of  principle, 
^tf  the  greatest  of  them  all— the  Civil  War, 
TO  1%!  to  '65.  We  in  the  North  fought  to 
[aiKipate  the  slaves;  that  was  purely  a  matter  of 
incipie;  our  material  interests  were  not  involved, 
•d  we  fought  that  to  the  end.  although  we  had 
fight  our  own  brothers.'* 

"We  don't  want  to  be  on  bad  tenns  with  the 
dted  States,"  Von  J  agow  replied.  "Theie  are 

ree  nations  on  whom  the  peace  of  the  world  de- 
nds— England,  the  United  States,  and  Ger- 
wy.  We  three  should  get  together,  establish 
ice.uid  maintain  it.  I  thank  you  for  your  ex- 
'nation;  1  understand  the  situation  much  better 
^-  But  I  still  don't  see  why  your  Government 
»  hard  on  Germany  and  so  easy  with  England. " 
1  made  tiie  usual  explanation  that  we  regarded 
f  problem  with  each  liation  as  a  distinct  matter 
d  could  not  ma4<e  our  treatment  of  Germany  in 
>  *ay  conditional  on  our  treatment  of  Kngland. 
"Oh,  yes,"  replied  Von  Jagow  rather  plain- 
"  It  reminds  me  of  two  boys  playing  in  a 
^-  One  is  to  be  punished  first  and  the  other  is 
Jtingfor  his  turn.  Wilson  is  going  to  spank  tiie 
nnanboy  first,  and,  after  he  gets  through,  then 
proposes  to  take  up  England. 
'However,"  he  concluded.  "  1  wish  you  would 
3le  the  President  that  you  have  gone  over  the 


matter  with  me  and  now  understand  the  German 
point  of  view.  Won't  you  please  ask  him  to  do 
nothing  until  you  have  reached  the  other  side  and 
explained  the  vx  hole  thing  personally?" 

I  made  this  promise  and  Mr.  Gerard  and  I 
cabled  immediately. 

At  four-thirty  o'clock  I  had  an  engagement  to 
take  tea  with  Dr.  Alexander  and  his  wif  -  nt  their 
home,  i  had  been  there  about  fifteen  minutes 
when  Zimmerman  was  announced!  He  was  a 
different  kind  of  man  from  Von  Jagow.  He  im- 
pressed me  as  much  stronger,  mentally  and  phys- 
icallv  He  was  tall,  even  stately  in  his  bearing, 
masterful  in  his  manner,  direct  and  searching  in 
his  questk>ns,  but  extremely  pleasing  and  insinu- 
ating 

Zimmerman,  discussing  the  German-Americnn 
situation,  began  with  a  statement  which  1  presume 
he  thought  would  be  gratifying  to  me.  He  told 
me  how  splendidly  the  Jews  had  behav«i  in  Ger- 
many during  the  war  and  how  deeply  under  ob- 
ligations the  Germans  felt  to  them. 

"After  the  war,  '*  he  sakl. "  they  are  going  to  be 
much  better  treated  in  Germany  than  th^  have 
been." 

ZIMMERMAN  AND  CBRMAN-AMBRICANS 

Zimmerman  told  me  that  Von  Jagow  had  told 
him  about  our  talk  and  asked  me  to  repeat  part 
of  it.  He  was  particularly  interested,  he  said,  in 
my  statements  about  the  German-Americans,  and 
he  wished  to  learn  from  me  himself  the  facta  upon 
which  I  based  my  conclusions.  Like  most  Ger- 
mans, he  regarded  the  Germanic  elements  in  our 
populatbn  as  almost  a  part  of  Germany. 

"Are  you  sure  that  the  mass  of  German-Amer- 
icans would  be  loyal  to  the  United  States  in  case 
of  war?  "  he  asked.  "  Aren't  their  feelings  for  the 
Fatherland  really  dominant?" 

"You  evidently  regard  those  German-Amer- 
icans as  a  distinct  part  of  the  population."  I  re- 
plied, "living  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  people 
and  having  very  little  to  do  with  American  life  as 
a  whde.  You  could  not  make  a  greater  mistake. 
You  can  purchase  a  few  here  and  there,  who  will 
make  a  big  noise  and  shout  for  Germany,  but  i  am 
talking  about  the  millions  of  Americans  of  German 
ancestry.  These  people  regard  themselves  as 
Americans  and  nothing  else.  The  second  gener- 
ation particularly  resent  being  looked  upon  as 
Germans.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  make 
them  talk  German;  they  refuse  to  speak  anything 
but  English.  They  do  not  read  German  news- 
papers and  will  not  go  to  German  schools.  They 
even  resent  going  to  Lutheran  churches  where 
the  language  is  German.  We  have  more  than  a 
million  German-Americans  in  New  York  City, 
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one  Ci crman  theatre;  the  reason  is  that  these 
people  prefer  the  theatres  where  English  is  the 
language.  We  have  a  few  German  clubs,  but  their 

membership  is  very  small.  The  German-Americans 
prefer  to  belong  to  the  clubs  of  general  member- 
ship  and  there  i»  not  a  single  one  in  New  York, 
even  the  finest,  where  they  are  not  received 
upon  their  merits  In  the  political  and  social  life 
of  New  York  therearefewGerman-Americanswho, 
as  such,  have  acquired  any  prominent  position, 
though  there  are  plenty  of  men  of  distinguished 
position  who  are  German  in  origin.  If  the  United 
States  and  Germany  go  to  war,  you  will  not  only 
be  surprised  at  the  loyalty  of  our  German  people, 
but  the  whole  world  will  be.  Another  point ;  if 
the  United  States  goes  in,  we  shall  fight  to  the 
end  and  it  will  be  a  very  long  and  a  very  de- 
termined struggle." 

After  three  years  I  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  either  of  these  prophecies.  I  some- 
times wonder  what  Zimmerman  now  thinks  of  my 
statements. 

After  the  explanation  Zimmerman  began  to 
talk  about  Turkey.  He  seemed  interested  to 
find  out  whether  the  Turks  were  likely  to  make  a 
separate  peace.  1  bluntly  told  him  that  the 
Turks  felt  themselves  to  be  under  no  obligations 
to  the  Germans.  This  gave  me  another  oppor> 
tunity.  , 

"I  have  learned  a  good  deal  about  German 
methods  in  Turkey,"  I  said.   "  I  think  if  would 

be  a  great  mistake  to  attempt  similar  tnctio"-  in 
the  United  States.  1  speak  of  this  because  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  <tf  sabotage  there  already. 
This  in  itself  is  solidifying  the  German-Americans 
against  you  and  is  more  than  an>  thin,:;  else  driv- 
ing the  United  States  into  the  arms  of  England." 

**  But  the  German  Government  is  not  respon- 
sible," said  Zimmerman.  "We  know  nothing 
about  it." 

Of  course  1  could  not  accept  that  statement  on 
its  face  value^recent  developments  have  shown 


how  mendacious  it  was — but  we  passed  to  otii 
topics.  The  matter  of  the  submarine  came  i 
again. 

"We  have  voluntarily  interned  our  nar- 
said  Zimmerman.  "We  can  do  nothing  at  s 
except  with  our  submarines.  It  seems  to  t 
that  the  United  States  is  making  a  serious  mistai 
in  so  strongly  opposing  the  submarine  V»: 
have  a  long  coast  line  and  you  may  need  tl 
U-boat  yoursdf  some  day.  Suppose  one  of  n 
European  Powers  or  particularly  Japan,  shoi^ 
attack  you.  You  could  use  the  submarine  i 
good  purpose  then.  Besides,  if  you  insi^  a 
this  proposed  declaration  in  the  Ltui Iamm  roattej 
you  will  simply  force  our  govermncfit  into  tlj 
hands  of  the  Tirpitz  party. " 

Zimmerman  now  returned  again  to  the  siiua 
tion  in  Turkey.  His  questk>n  showed  that  ij 
was  much  displeased  with  the  new  German  Anj 
bassador,  Graf  Wolf-Metternich.  Aletlenu'ch 
it  seemed,  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to  v^in  thi 
good-will  of  the  reigning  powers  in  Turkey  a/x 
had  been  a  trial  to  the  German  Foreign  Office 
-Metternich  had  shown  a  different  attitude  towari 
the  Armenians  from  Wangenheim,  and  he  m 
made  sincere  attempts  with  Talaat  and  Enver  u 
stop  the  massacres.  Zimmerman  now  told 
that  .Metternich  had  made  a  great  mistake  mdu 
ing  this  and  had  destroyed  his  influence  at  Con 
stant  i  nop  1  e.  Zimmerman  made  no  dfort  to  con 
ceal  his  displeasure  over  Metternich's  manifestaj 
tion  of  a  humanitarian  spirit.  I  now  saw  th^l 
Wangenheim  had  really  represented  the  attliui^ 
of  oflficial  Berlin*  and  I  thus  had  confirmatioQ, 
from  the  highest  German  authority,  at  my  coo 
viction  that  Germany  had  silently  acquiesoedli 
those  deportations. 

In  a  few  days  we  had  taken  the  steamer  ai 

Copenhagen,  and,  on  February  22d,  I  found  my- 
self once  more  sailing  into  New  York  harba 
and  home. 


The  End 
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FOOD  TO  SAVE  THE  WORLD 

V  an  Appeal  to  Humane  Sentiment  Gave  Mr.  Hoover  the  Power  to  Control  the  Food 
apply  of  the  Nation  for  the  Emergency  of  War  and  for  the  Greater  Emergency  of  Peace 

BY 

RALPH  W.  PAGE 


XE  WENT  into  the  war  because 
/\    /  the  German  General  Staff  held 
i/  \/    the  conviction  that  American 
Y     Y     wheat  was  more  dangerous  to 
the  Teuton  army  than  Amer- 
I  soldiers  could  ever  be.    They  realized  what 
soon  discovered — "that  food  will  win  the 
'."  The  ruthless  submarine  campaign  that 
raged  Christendom  was  primarily  directed 
inst  the  trans-Atlantic   journeys   of  the 
icago  pig  en  route  to  the  Tommy's  haver- 
k.  Rather  than  risk  the  replenishment  of 
poilu's  larder  from  the  harvest  fields  of 
nsas,  William  the  Conquered  elected  to  defy 
Republic. 

:ver>'  general  and  statesman  in  the  Allied 
incils  was  equally  aware  of  the  transcendent 
;»rtance  of  this  matter  of  American  food.  It 
s,  of  course,  patent  that  the  strongest  physical 
isiitutions  could  not  endure  in  the  face  c' 
Hr'ation.  Subsequent  events  in  Russia  and 
stria  and  in  Prussia  itself  have  emphasized 
■less obvious  but  more  certain  fact  that  the  will 
fight  and  the  spiritual  strength  of  the  nations 


— the  morale  we  hear  so  much  about — is  directly 
dependent  upon  the  supply  of  fuel  feeding  the 
human  dynamo.  Let  the  folk  in  even  the  most 
Spartan  country  be  weakened  by  famine,  and  the 
inevitable  germs  of  destruction  and  disintegra- 
tion seize  upon  their  hearts  and  their  convictions, 
their  wills  and  their  intellects,  as  well  as  upon 
their  muscles.  And  the  red  flag  hoisted  over 
their  departed  power  is  the  same  as  the  white 
flag  of  abject  submission  to  the  invader. 

From  the  instant  we  declared  war  our  enormous 
resources— immediate  and  potential — together 
with  our  complete  protection  from  the  ravages 
of  the  conflagration,  put  into  our  keeping  the 
physical  life  of  the  crusaders  in  the  field,  and  more 
vital  still,  the  stamina  and  courage  of  the  civilized 
sections  of  the  old  worid. 

With  the  breaking  of  "  Der  Tag"  the  world 
'Stripped  itself  for  the  death  grapple,  and  dis- 
carded the  menu  card  and  the  French  chef  and 
the  hors-d'oeuvi^s  along  with  its  frock  coat  and 
its  limousines.  Dining  thereafter  became  as  a 
simple  mathematical  sum  dealing  with  wheat  and 
beef  and  pork  and  butter  and  sugar.  Given 


"1^1  from  Cooking 
One  Pou  nd  of  Sausage 


tvery  Spoonful  of  Drippings 
IS  Valuable  m Cooking 


LARD  AND  BUTTER  ARE  SCARCE 

T  production  imoDg  the  Allies  decreased  50  per  cent,  during  the  war.    The  l.ird  supply  has  also  decreased. 

economy  in  fats  has  never  been  more  important  than  now 
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A  MUNICIPAL  CANNING  STATION 

In  these  city  establishments  food  that  would  othen^ise  go  to  waste  in  the  markets  is  saved,  and  women  who  are  net  prepare 
do  canning  at  their  homes  are  instructed  in  the  best  methods  of  putting  up  food  for  winter  use 


these  things,  the  sons  of  Alfred  and  Charlemagne 
would  fight  until  this  cooling  cinder  congealed. 

In  figures  which  really  mean  nothing,  being 
merely  the  yard  stick  for  measuring  an  unmeas- 
urable  revolution  in  American  life,  our  problem 
was  easily  stated.  Not  counting  an  American 
soldier  to  be  supplied,  the  Allies  in  Europe  had 
to  be  provided  with  a  prodigious  volume  of  these 
minimum  necessities  of  existence.  And  nat- 
urally enough  our  stocks  had  already  been  heavily 
drained  by  the  era  of  destruction.  lake  the 
situation  in  wheat,  for  example.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1916-17  we  had  shipped  the  Allies  a 
hundred  and  thirty-five  million  bushels.  And 
the  bin  was  well-nigh  empty.  The  best  we  could 
calculate  was  an  excess  of  eighty-eight  millions 
above  our  own  normal  use,  and  here  were  the 
authorities  in  turope  demonstrating  beyond 
cavil  that  the  ravages  of  the  devastation  left 
them  with  a  certain  deficit  of  four  hundred  million 
bushels. 

The  granaries  of  the  Argentine  and  Australia 
might  as  well  have  been  on  the  m(X)n,  so  scarce 
had  the  bottoms  become.  The  problem  of  sugar 
and  pork  and  beef  presented  precisely  the  same 
difficulties.  To  draw  these  supplies  out  of  the 
pantries  of  America,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
carefully  and  fairly  distribute  the  remaining 
scarcity  without  sending  prices  to  the  sky  and  the 


commoner  to  the  poor  house,  the  insane  asvli 
or  the  ranks  of  the  1.  W.  W.,  was  a  prodiei 
proposition.  It  was  recognized  that  it  requi 
concentrated  organization,  backed  by  publi( 
yet  unheard  of — a  publicity  brilliant  enough 
shine  continuously  in  every  hamlet  on  the  coi 
nent.  And  it  would  have  to  display  a  tact  i 
diplomacy  unknown  to  partisan  American  affa 
if  it  was  to  work  among  a  population  as  stubb 
and  independent  as  the  sons  of  the  Puritans  j 
the  last  of  the  pioneers. 

It  has  perhaps  been  a  striking  example  of  t 
tact  which  has  prompted  every  possible  eff 
being  made  to  emphasize  that  it  is  the  ent 
known  as  the  Food  Administration  that  spn 
up  and  tackled  this  business  with  such  sig 
success.  But  every  urchin  licking  his  din; 
plate  clean  from  Barnstable  to  Tacoma  knc 
as  well  as  you  and  1  and  the  Belgian  refugee  ii 
cellar  in  Flanders  that  from  beginning  to  end  r 
Herbert  Hoover.  He  can  hardly  be  said  to  k 
been  appointed  to  the  place.  He  was  apparon 
born  for  the  purpose.  He  was  there  looming  11 
the  position  before  anyone  ever  thought  of  sud 
position.  What  everyone  else  knew  about  I 
business  could  have  been  engraved  on  a  ten  ci 
piece.  Nobody  knows  how  he  found  out. 
just  turned  up  fully  equipped,  a  Napoleon 
food,  handling  the  entire  domestic  economy  of  t 
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THE  TIN  AND  GLASS  SHORTAGE  HAS  REVIVED  DRYING 

Ir.  F.  P.  Lund,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  other  workers  have  rendered  a  national  service  by  teaching  the  best 
methods  of  drying  fruit  and  vegetables — a  method  which  had  been  generally  displaced  by  canning 


elgian  people  under  the  guns  and  the  nose  of  the 
^iser.  as  if  he  had  been  doing  nothing  else  for 
m  generations. 

When  we  declared  war  his  name  was  a  house- 
old  word  in  half  the  world  synonomous  with 
ie  relief  of  starving  Walloons.  He  is  a  man  of 
w  words  and  no  similes.  But  before  any  Food 
administration  was  established  or  Administrator 
^  appointed  his  brief  statements  were  accepted 
ithis country  as  the  final  word  upon  the  subject, 
lis  immense  prestige  gave  a  public  hearing  and 
>sured  an  immediate  response  granted  no  other 
fanch  of  the  improvised  machinery  of  war. 
Jlhough  his  formal  appointment  was  made  on 
lUgust  17,  1917,  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
is  arrival  in  New  York  in  May  there  also  arrived 
he  Food  Administration. 

Any  practical  politician  or  public  executive  will 
gree  that  the  task  was  primarily  a  study  in 
sychology.  It  was  a  test  in  philosophy.  The 
[ganization  necessary  to  tabulate,  corral,  and 
isiribute  all  the  essential  calories  in  the  United 
tales  is  a  big  order,  but  nothing  to  astonish  or 
ismay  a  nation  of  Schwabs  and  Rockefellers 
^  tamegies.  But  it  would  have  taxed  the 
ersuasive  powers  of  Henry  Clay  or  the  iron  will 
1  Andrew  Jackson  to  bring  the  whole  people  into 

position  to  receive  and  execute  the  necessary 
Tders.  And  this  achievement  is  by  all  odds  the 


primary  achievement  of  the  whole  record.  The 
methfxi  chosen  to  accomplish  such  a  result  is  a 
definite  index  of  the  convictions  and  principles 
of  the  promulgator.  In  this  case  they  reveal  in 
blazing  relief  the  very  fundamental  difference 
between  American  conceptions  of  human  life 
and  development  and  civilization  and  those  held 
by  Germany — and  in  their  success  are  a  vindi- 
cation of  democracy  and  a  repudiation  of  Kultur. 

There  were  three  possible  methods  of  obtaining 
the  saving  of  food.  The  first  was  by  edict; 
rationing,  enforced  by  an  army  of  inspectors. 
The  second  was  by  a  cutthroat  competition  in 
buying  that  would  force  prices  so  high  that  all 
but  the  rich  would  perforce  economize.  The 
third  was  based  upon  a  genuine  faith  in  the 
people,  in  a  firm  belief  in  the  spirit  of  sacrifice 
which  the  skeptics  in  philosophy  and  the  pro- 
tagonists of  force  consider  in  actual  affairs  to  be 
pure  romance  and  moonshine.  Here  is  the  way 
Hoover  states  it: 

"  If  this  democracy  has  not  reached  such  a  stage 
of  development  that  it  has  in  its  people  the  self- 
denial,  voluntary  self-denial,  willingness  to  sac- 
rifice, to  protect  its  own  institutions  and  those  of 
Europe  from  which  our  own  were  bred,  then  it 
deserves  to  go  down  under  the  German  hand  and 
take  another  form  of  civilization." 

Obviously  the  first  steps  were  to  prevent  waste 
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SUPPLEMENTING  THE  FAMILY  INCOME 

Volunteers  have  utilized  waste  bits  of  land  so  well  that  there  has  been  no  serious  lack  of  vegetables  in  the  I'nited  States  dui^ngd 
war.    It  is  said  that  in  parts  of  Germany  the  people  produced  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  their  war-time  food  by  gardening 


and  curtail  all  consumption  not  essential  to 
health.  Let  us  see  how  it  is  done  in  a  free 
country. 

Well,  he  calls  together  all  the  growers  and 
dealers  and  millers  of  grain,  the  very  fellows  to  be 
regulated  if  this  saving  is  to  be  made.  He  tells 
them  the  facts  without  any  oratorical  trimmings 
or  embellishments.  And  then  asks  them  what 
to  do.  This  was  on  May  26.  1917.  Of  course 
they  discard  their  private  business  and  natural 
human  greediness,  and  out  of  their  experience 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  business  propose 
and  prepare  and  agree  to  the  very  rules  and 
regulations  that  shall  govern  themselves — rules 
which  the  whole  German  army  have  failed  to 
maintain  in  Belgium. 

And  then  during  the  month  following  the  17th 
of  June  the  women  of  the  Union  agree  to  a  prop- 
osition that  no  man.  be  he  Caesar,  has  ever  been 
able  to  command — that  their  kitchens  shall  be 
put  under  an  alien  control.  In  his  report  to  the 
President  a  year  later.  Hoover  granted  to  the 
women  the  lion's  share  of  the  credit  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  programme.  Everybody  is  familiar 
with  the  pledge  taken — and  in  the  main  faithfully 
kept — by  20.000,000  housewives  in  the  country 
— pledges  cheerfully  given  by  women  in  the 
nation-wide,  house-to-house  canvass  made  by 
women  volunteers. 


The  principle  was  extended  to  embrace  pri 
tically  every  individual  in  the  United  Stal 
engaged  in  any  business  affecting  the  productia 
distribution,  or  consumption  of  food-stuffs.  I 

Here  came  the  milk  dealers  offering  th^ 
services  and  a  committee  of  experts  on  the  j 
of  July.  The  representatives  of  American  refii 
era  tor  plants  sweltered  through  July  loth  | 
Washington  laying  out  their  programme.  Tl 
catalogue  of  the  ships  is  no  longer  or  more  tedia 
than  would  be  the  endless  list  of  the  fishmona 
and  bean  growers,  butchers  and  bakers  u 
candymakers  that  assembled  day  after  4 
throughout  the  autumn  placing  their  busiai 
and  their  expert  advice  at  the  service  of  fl 
Government.  Except  a  small  and  ine\ital 
refractor)'  minority  which  rendered  necessi 
the  later  exercise  of  the  enormous  power  m 
voluntarily  granted  by  the  majority,  the  spi 
of  these  meetings  was  all  the  same.  They  tn 
best  be  summarized  by  a  typical  resolution: 

"  Realizing  that  the  operation  of  Govemraf 
control  in  wheats  and  r>'e  is  essential  under  p( 
sent  war  influences  in  order  to  adequately  pruti 
our  home  supply  and  furnish  our  Allies  with^ 
aid  we  owe.  and  realizing  that  the  establishmj 
of  an  efficient  Government  plan  of  operati 
means  to  all  of  us  curtailment  of  our  busini 
and  to  some  of  us  actual  retirement  from  aci 
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NECESSITIES  OF  LIFE  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 
ily  of  vegf tables  and  fruits,  which  in  ordinary  times  might  be  left  to  rot  on  the  farms,  have  becit  carted  to  towns  and  sold 
y.  The  increased  demand  for  food  which  comes  with  peace  makes  such  marketing  more  important  now  than  in  war  time 


»css  during  such  period,  we  do  express  our 
:  in  the  character  of  service  tendered  by  the 
1  trade  in  the  sacrifice  by  these  men  of 
ly  who  are  placing  their  experience  and 
gv-  at  the  service  of  their  Government,  and 
*'e  approve  the  general  plan  of  operation  as 
lined  to  us  to-day  as  being  sound,  workable, 
necessary,  and  in  its  general  lines  it  appears 
sas  being  the  most  efficient  and  just  plan  of 
ation  that  we  can  conceive." 
y midsummer  the  answer  was  already  given, 
people  had  in  themselves  the  voluntary  self- 
al  to  protect  their  own  institutions.  And 
cty  at  their  own  instance  the  bill  creating  the 
d  Administration  in  legal  form  was  passed 
approved  on  the  loth  day  of  August,  1917. 
"cdiately  thereafter  Mr.  Hoover  was  ap- 
^ted  Administrator  and  the  existing  fact  he- 
^  legal  fact. 

he  bill  provided  the  weapons  henceforth 
d  *hen  necessary  to  work  the  will  of  the  vol- 
'f>  majority  upon  the  captious  minority, 
nade  it  a  criminal  offense  to  hoard  or  speculate 
P^fiteer  in  food— and  gave  the  Administrator 
«>rity  to  prevent  any  unjust  or  exorbitant 
•^es  by  any  middleman.  In  practice  the 
« effective  corrective  proved  to  be  the  system 
■^ingall  middlemen — manufacturers,  whole- 
^  warehousemen,  commissionmen,  and  the 


like.  In  a  very  short  while  this  voluntary  ama- 
teur vigilance  war  committee,  acting  under  the 
irresistible  sanction  of  well-nigh  universal  ap- 
proval, found  itself  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
autocratic  bodies  in  creation.  Working  with  the 
experts  in  every  business  concerned,  and  with  the 
full  weight  of  every  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment behind  them,  the  Administration  undertook 
to  promulgate  a  series  of  rules  governing  the 
consumption  of  the  fighting  staples — wheat  and 
pork  and  sugar — and  to  control  the  profits  made 
upon  fotxl-stufTs  in  their  progress  from  the  farmer 
to  the  pantry.  These  regulations  were  in  form 
and  in  very  truth  appeals  to  the  overwhelming 
fighting  majority.  To  the  slacker  minority 
they  rapidly  became  inexorable  commands. 

The  effects  of  the  appeals  for  saving  were  per- 
haps greatest  in  the  country  districts,  and  re- 
vealed, as  perhaps  nothing  else  has.  the  true 
heart  and  simple,  noble  nature  of  our  old  stock. 
Personal  examples  are  innumerable.  For  in- 
stance, there  was  a  prospector  who  set  out  hunt- 
ing gold  in  the  mountains  of  Wyoming.  He 
packed  off  his  winter  supply  of  provisions,  scrup- 
ulously estimating  his  purchase  of  sugar  to  meet 
the  prescribed  limit  of  three  pounds  a  month. 
Then  he  hit  off  into  the  primeval  wilderness. 
Next  spring  he  came  packing  back,  and  delivered 
one  third  of  this  scanty  store  01  sugar  to  the  store 
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A  COMMLMIV  lOOD  CONFERENCE 
The  importance  of  work  of  this  kind  is  not  liiminislu  J  hut  increased  since  peace  has  come,  because  the  Poles  th 
other  peoples  whom  we  could  not  reach  during  the  war  now  need  every  pound  of  food  we  can  spore 


where  he  got  it.  The  only  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  men  on  the  planet  which  he  had  seen  all 
winter  was  a  sign  on  a  tree  in  the  middle  of  the 
woods  saying  that  two  pounds  a  month  was 
Hoover's  latest  request. 

How  vital  this  saving  campaign  was  may  be 
judged  by  a  blunt  and  terrible  telegram  sent  us 
by  Lord  Rhondda  from  England  the  following 
January  ist,  after  we  had  already  shipped  every 
single  kernel  of  our  surplus  stock  of  wheat. 
Said  he: 

"  Unless  you  are  able  to  send  the  Allies  at  least 
75,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  over  and  above  what 
you  have  exported  up  to  January  ist,  and  in 
addition  to  the  total  exportable  surplus  from 
Canada.  I  cannot  take  the  responsibility  of  assur- 
ing our  people  that  there  will  be  food  enough  to 
win  the  war.  Imperative  necessity  compels 
me  to  cable  you  in  this  blunt  way." 

The  most  striking  answer  came  from  Arkansas 
in  the  shape  of  a  train  of  127  box-cars  loaded 
down  with  flour  actually  dug  out  of  the  home 
barrel  by  the  planters  and  hauled  into  town  and 
delivered  to  the  State  Administrator.  The 
roads  of  Arkansas  were  blfxrked  with  old  mule 
teams  driven  by  countrymen  who  believed  the 
time  had  come  for  action.  It  is  said  down  there 
an  invalid  had  to  get  a  doctor's  prescription  to 
obtain  beef  tea  on  a  meatless  day. 


The  principal  hotels,  dining  cars,  and  clul 
the  country  pledged  themselves  to  use  no  w 
at  all  until  the  new  harvest.  People  vied 
one  another  in  the  rigid  observance  of  the 
that  an  equal  amount  of  substitutes  be  used 
all  wheat.  There  is  nothing  particularK  i 
worthy  in  the  rules,  recommendations,  and  o 
promulgated  to  accomplish  this  saving:  nor 
in  the  cloud  of  publicity  that  settled  ovei 
country  filling  every  cross-roads  newsp. 
every  bam  door,  and  the  back  of  everv  mag, 
and  corn-crib  with  the  slogans  of  frugality 
was  a  fabulous  publicity  campaign  on  appi 
American  methods,  starting  in  great  volume 
augmented  by  all  hands  as  it  passed  a 
What  makes  it  historic  was  the  quality  o 
leadership.  It  was  conducted  so  true  to  the 
of  the  best  in  human  nature,  that  it  enlisted 
enthusiastic  support  of  ten  thousand  conte« 
factions  that  agreed  on  nothing  else  unde 
sun. 

The  details  of  this  campaign,  as  well  a 
others  to  follow,  were  conducted  by  hand-p^ 
representatives,  one  in  every  state,  volux: 
at  Si  a  year,  presided  over  by  Jack  Halle 
the  famous  Harvard  football  end.  Hoover 
"Our  game  is  to  win  the  war,  and  the  t« 
'Do  we  keep  our  eye  on  the  ball?' "  The\'  si 
ran  over  opposing  interference  for  a  touclK 
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WILL  FOOD  PRODUCTION  NOW  DECLINE: 
ng  the  war,  women  and  children  have  done  much  field  work.    Now  that  peace  has  come  our  Tarm  people  may  relax  their 
^orts  somewhat.    This  would  make  gardening  and  canning  in  towns  and  cities  extremely  im(>ortant  next  summer 


ver>'  play.    Typical  cases  may  be  found  under 
local  rule  of  Henry  A.  Page,  of  North  Caro- 
Marse  Henr>',  they  called  him.  and  the 

Heels,  who  understand  the  fighting  busi- 
.  as  all  the  world  and  their  enemies  will 
t.  were  behind  him.  Statutes  and  enabling 

had  no  interest  for  him.  Hoover  said 
ve,"  the  people  said  "  Save,"  and  he  was  put 
e  to  save,  and  heaven  help  the  man  who 
I't  respond.  Wherever  it  was  reported  that 
aler  was  wasting  his  products,  or  cheating  his 
omers,  or  doling  out  too  much  flour,  that  fel- 
got  an  order  to  appear  on  the  run  at  a  court 
vhich  Mr.  Page  was  lawyer  and  jury  and 
,"6  and  executioner.  When  the  sentence  was 
«d.  few  had  the  hardihood  to  question  either 
legality  or  its  enforcement.  Those  who  did 
dly  found  out — as  the  butchers  in  New  York 

the  packers  in  Chicago  also  found  out — that 
peal  of  their  licenses  or  a  blacklist  among  li- 
iees,  supported  by  an  infuriated  public,  was 
times  worse  than  penal  servitude, 
■ne  man,  conducting  a  livery  business  in  town 

a  plantation  in  the  country,  chose  flatly  to 
'  the  mandate  that  he  use  and  not  waste  a 
cad  of  hay  that  did  not  in  all  respects  suit  his 
:y.  In  a  month  he  was  back  again,  flying 

flag  of  unconditional  surrender.   Not  only 


would  no  one  use  his  stable,  or  sell  him  an  oat, 
but  they  would  not  supply  his  tenants.  He  was 
a  moral  outcast.    No  execution  w\"s  needed. 

The  result  of  the  saving  campaign  speaks  for 
itself.  Lord  Rhondda  asked  for  75,000,000  bush- 
els out  of  nothing.  On  July  nth  it  was  reported 
to  the  President: 

"  That  since  the  urgent  request  of  the  Allied 
food  controllers  early  in  the  year  for  a  furt'ier 
shipment  of  75,000.000  bushels  from  our  10  7 
wheat  than  originally  planned,  we  have  shippea 
to  Europe,  or  have  en  route,  nearly  85,000,000 
bushels." 

We  had  more  than  delivered  the  goods! 

The  story  of  meats  and  fats  and  sugar  is  the 
same.  I  here  isn't  a  deaf  and  dumb  blind  man 
in  an  insane  asylum  in  the  land  that  isn't  as 
familiar  as  Hoover  himself  is  with  the  universal 
porkless  days  and  the  stern  rule  of  the  local 
grocer  that  only  two  pounds  of  sugar  a  month 
could  go  over  his  cbunter  to  any  one  person. 
The  results  speak  for  themselves.  We  shipped 
844,600,000  more  pounds  of  meats  and  fats  to 
our  Allies  that  year  than  we  did  the  year  before. 

The  business  world  has  hardly  yet  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  the  old  theories  of  economics  , 
and  suppl>  and  demand  and  trade  customs  and 
shibboleths  have  vanished  along  with  the  dodt 
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THERE  IS  A  WORLD  SHORTAGE  OF  FATS  • 

The  number  of  slaughterable  animals  has  decreased  abroad  and  probably  in  our  own  country,  as  well.  '  The  shorta|tl 
fats  can  be  helped  by  the  production  of  more  animals,  by  increasing  the  weight  of  those  slaughtered,  and,  also,  by  changiQta 
methods  of  cooking  somewhat,  saving  meat  drippings,  using  vegetable  oils  instead  of  butter,  and  frying  less,  but  baking  andM 
ing  more  of  our  foods 


and  the  great  auk.  Together  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  business  details  of  conserving  and 
transporting  our  visible  supply  of  human  fuel, 
the  Food  Administration  found  itself  compelled 
to  assume  control  of  an  unheard  of  economic 
situation.  With  all  Europe  and  the  United 
States  Government  combined  into  a  single  gigan- 
tic purchasing  monopoly  on  one  side  facing  a  big 
deficit  of  available  products  on  the  other,  almost 
certain  catastrophe  faced  the  people  if  the  old 
system  of  free  competition  continued  to  prevail. 
Two  things  simply  had  to  be  guaranteed.  One 
was  that  the  prices  for  the  next  harvest  should, 
beyond  {>eradventure,  be  high  enough  to  the  pro- 
ducer to  insure  their  making  a  maximum  effort. 
Andthe  other  wasthatthecompetitionforthestaff 
of  life  did  not  run  prices  beyond  the  means  of  the 
poor  man. 

Second  among  the  definite  achievements  of  the 
Food  Administration  is  their  handling  of  this 
problem.  To  encourage  production  the  Presi- 
dent was  given  direct  authority  by  Congress, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration, to  fix  the  price  of  wheat,  it  was  fixed  at 
$2.20,  something  more  than  twice  its  normal  price. 
Meantime  sugar,  scarce  for  lack  of  ships  to  bring 
«t  from  Java,  and  because  of  our  shipments  to 


the  battle  line,  began  climbing  out  of  sight 
Now  in  this  war  sugar  and  shells  and  soldiersaa 
ships  are  interchangeable  words.  Mr.  Roose\'el 
objected  to  the  slogan  that  "Food  will  vnn  tlx 
war."  Properly  enough,  too.  Soldiers  win  tb 
war.  But  the  one  home  thrust  the  impregnabl" 
logic  of  which  turned  Hoover  from  an  amateu 
suggestor  into  a  Federal  Czar  is  the  undeniaW 
statement  that  ships  alone  provided  soldiers,  am 
that  a  ship  carrying  food  from  the  United  State 
saved  two  ships  so  operating  from  the  Argentine 
and  three  from  Australia,  and  Q.E.D.  a  cargo o 
rations  was  exactly  and  mathematically  equa 
to  a  regiment  of  infantry.  Understanding  this 
he  called  together  the  feudal  barons  running  thi 
sugar  trust  and  read  them  the  riot  act,  with  tht 
beneficent  result  that  they  gracefully  got  intoth 
band  wagon,  and  agreed  to  a  scale  of  prices  whid 
has  given  the  public  sugar  at  about  ten  cents  J 
pound  instead  of  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents. 

Fixing  a  fair  and  certain  minimum  price  upo« 
wheat  and  hogs  and  sugar,  together  with  tlx 
great  nation-wide  campaign  for  the  planting 
gardens  and  the  preserving  of  food,  in  which  »tn 
enlisted  the  army  of  the  Corn  Club  boys  and  tht 
Canning  Club  giris,  tells  the  story  of  the  increase! 
harvests  in  1918. 
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Coming  down  to  the  end  of  the  first  period, 

:  Jie  pericxi  of  saving  and  of  pfeparation  for  in- 
::r-eased  production,  we  find  we  did  not  fail  to 
oad  every  steamer  docked  at  our  ports,  save  dur- 
n  g  the  short  term  <rf  delay  due  to  transportation 
Jiftlculties  in  the  Rreat  storms  of  the  winter. 
1  n  other  words,  we  hved  up  to  Hoover's  state- 
ment made  to  the  hotd  men  in  March  that  "  The 
limit  that  we  propose  on  Allied  sfaipihents  is 
simpK-  the  limit  of  our  exporting  power," 

Meantime  the  cattle  in  the  country  had  in- 
creased by  a  million  and  a  quarter,  the  hogs  by 
r  TTore  than  three  millions  and  the  sheep  by  more 
1  han  a  million.  The  wheat  acreage  had  been 
increased  to  the  extent  of  yielding  an  additional 
368,000,000  bushels.  The  era  of  stress  upon  these 
particular  things  had  been  met  and  passed.  The 
failure  of  other  crops  and  the  threatened  bank- 
ruptcy di  the  whue  available  food  supply,  sub- 
stitutes and  all,  led  to  the  policy  of  the  second 
campaign. 

But  meanwhile  another  fundamental  ditliculty 
liad  been  met  and  handled.  While  the  price  oif 

the  fighting  staples  had  been  fixed  and  safe- 
guarded— and  saved — the  people,  of  course,  were 
living  on  substitutes  and  all  other  kinds  uf  food, 
and  the  natural  tendency  of  the  merchants  and 
handlers  thereof  was  to  make  a  bonanza  out  of 
the  scarcity.  The  Food  Administration  had 
no  authority  to  fix  prices.  It  says  it  didn't. 
Maybe  not.  But  it  had  an  iron-clad  licensing 
system  for  all  middlemen,  and  it  had  a  statute 
saying  that  no  man  might  make  an  "  unjust  or 
unreasonable  rate  or  charge  in  handling  or  dealing 
in  or  with  any  necessaries." 

So  they  didn't  fix  prices.  They  just  issued 
executive  orders  to  all  wholesalers,  and  cvcr>- 
body  else,  with  the  sole  exception,  as  far  as  1  can 
discover,  of  the  iiinerant  chicken  wagons,  that 
&uch  and  such  a  charge  was  the  limit  of  reason- 
ableness. The  persuasion,  effective  without  ex- 
ception, was  contained  in  the  implied  danger  of 
losing  the  life-saving  license 

One  concrete  benefit  of  this  campaign  is  hardly 
recognized  by  the  country.  It  is  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  war.  It  is  unthinkable  under 
the  "Procrustean"  theories  of  trade.  The  actual 
fact  is  that,  although  the  prices  of  food-stuffs 
haveTisen  about  14  per  cent,  on  the  farms  during 
this  first  year  of  the  war.  the  wliolesale  price  of 
these  same  products  have  actually  fallen  about  i 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  in  a  time  of  acute 
shortage,  when  by  all  precedents  the  dealers 
should  have  been  getting  rich,  and  the  war  pntf- 
iteer  owning  the  earth,  they  were  actually  held 
down  to  less  profit  than  ever.  The  increased 
cost  went  into  the  land,  where  it  belonged — and 
where  it  was  legitimately  oblig^  to  go  if  the 


necessary  increase  of  production  was  to  result. 

To  show  how  much  this  control  had  to  do  with  it, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  to  the  prices  of  staples 
outside  this  Administrator's  kingdom.  For  in- 
stance, by  the  index  made  up  by  the  Department 
of  Labur.  the  price  of  clothing  in  the  same -period 
jumped  64  per  cent. 

By  August,  1918,  the  great  drive  for  wheat  aiid 
the  specific  saving  of  definite  amounts  of  pork  and 
beef  were  over.  The  Fo^  d  Administration,  co- 
operating by  means  of  a  vast  network  of  agents 
in  America  and  in  Europe,  had  become  not  only 
the  executive  headquarters  for  the  purchasing  and 
handling  of  the  food  of  the  world  and  its  distri- 
bution, but  was  a  great  economic  institute,  where 
resided  the  final  authorities  upon  every  detail  of 
ever}'  business  concern  in  the  Union  that  remotely 
affected  the  food  supply.  Their  attention  was 
iedirected  to  effecting  a  universal  saving  of  food,  . 
of  whatever  kind.  Their  bureaus  issued  orders 
to  meet  innumerable  shifting  circumstances. 
They  met  and  answered  with  final  authority 
every  suggestion,  and  complaint.  Very  shortly 
the  most  pressing  problems  developed  in  the  hog 
business  and  in  the  dair\'  industry.  At  the 
moment  of  wnung,  an  order  is  going  out  over  the 
land  intended  to  save  the  pork  herds.  They  are 
shipping  something  about  twice  the  pork  they 
shipped  last  year.  To  insure  the  greatest  activity 
among  breeders  the  price  of  hogs  was  fixed  at 
thirteen  times  the  price  of  corn.  Prospects  of 
peace,  the  probable  release  of  great  stores  of  com 
in  the  Argentine,  drove  down  the  price  of  corn, 
and  caused  the  breeders  to  throw  their  pigs  on 
the  market.  It  is  but  an  example  of  the  strin- 
gent necessity  of  an  authoritative  control.  With- 
out ado,  after  their  usual  custom,  the  people  con- 
cerned were  called  together,  and  the  packers 
agreed  to  substitute  a  flat  price  of  ^17.50  a  hun- 
dred pounds  on  packers'  droves. 

November  found  us  husbanding  our  resources 
for  the  literal  redoubling  of  our  efforts.  Our 
women  saved  300,000  tons  of  sugar  the  previous 
three  months.  The  Food  Administration  proposes 
to  feed  just  twice  as  many  people  in  Europe  this 
year  as  they  did  last  year.  Peace  makes  the 
problem  still  more  acute.  The  items  in  the 
problem  will  change.  The  opening  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, upon  the  collapse  of  Austria's  seventy 
submarines,  released  the  chute  down  which  will 
pass  the  abundant  grain  of  South  America. 
But  the  dairy  herds  of  the  old  world  are  a  mem- 
ory. \Vc  are  the  last  reservoir  of  the  lite-saving 
pigs.  Bolshevism  and  anarch\'  are  knoclung  at 
the  gate  of  a  hungry  civilization,  and  Belgium 
stanxis  exhausted  on  the  threshold  it  has  held  so 
long.  The  coming  of  peace  is  but  the  herald  of 
our  greatest  elTort  in  the  Food  Campaign. 
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METHODS  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  PROMOTERS 

Recofds  of  Successful  Companies  Always  Good  Bait  for  Victims— The  Emerson  Moi 
Company— The  Careers  of  S.  C.  Pandolfo,  Nova  A.  Brown,  Nicholas  F.  Wilson,  : 
Giles  P.  Coiy,  David  H.  Weiss,  Arthur  G.  Wilson,  and  T.  J.  Foster 

BY 

LOUIS  GUENTHER 

(hcoOalNniiBBirith  JelHi  K.  BmieiktlwriiHwcU  EdftorQTTIitWnld'tWflcli) 


**Dear  Sir: 

"Ue  are  sending  you,  enclosed,  a  brief  de- 
scription of  a  new  industrial  proposition,  which  if 

you  accept  and  act  promptly  enough  to  get  in  on 
the  ground  floor,  you  will,  within  a  few  months, 
make  ^1,000.00  for  every  J>io.oo  you  now  invebt 
at  the  present  price  of  the  stock.  This  is  an 
indu!%trial  improvement  that  will  have  a  much 
greater  commercial  value  than  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone, the  stock  of  which  increased  from  the 
ground  floor  price  of  50  cents  to  $4,000.00  a  share. 

"The  stock  of  this  corporation  will  increase 
in  value  more  than  $1,000.00  a  share  each  and 
every  year. 

"if  you  intelligently'  examine  the  printed 

matter  we  are  sending  you,  you  will  find  from  the 
evidence  therein  presented  that  not  only  is  this 
statement  of  great  profit-making  absolutely 
truthful  and  correct,  but  that  its  returns  are 
certain  of  realization  and  the  security  as  good  as 
the  United  States  can  give  on  its  bonds." 

How  many  employers  who  urged  their  people 
to  subscribe  for  Liberty  Bonds  and  arranged  so 
that  they  could  pay  for  them  on  easy  terms*  would 
re<;t  easy  if  they  knew  that  letters  containing  such 
alluring  promises  as  this  were  going  into  the 
homes  of  th«r  employees?  How  many  Liberty 
Loan  workers  who  solicited  the  subscriptions 
of  the  widows  of  their  towns  would  feel  that 
those  widows'  bonds  were  safe  if  they  knew  that 
such  letters  were  going  to  their  homes? 

The  truth  is  such  letters  are  going  broadcast 
through  the  mails,  and  they  m\\  go  in  much 
greater  number  to  the  twelve  million  new  fam- 
ilies of  investors  created  by  the  war.  unless  some 
way  is  found  to  stop  them.  This  particular 
letter  happens  to  he  of  the  vintage  of  1907.  It 
was  offering  the  stock  of  the  I  ennessee  Industrial 
Commercial  Development  Company,  which  was 
going  to  create  a  great  industrial  city  by  the 
simple  process  of  issuing  its  construction  notes 
in  payment  for  evcr>  thing.   Its  stock  was  to 


advance  at  a  prodigious  rate  by  the  old  famil 
get- rich-quick  method  of  marking  up  the  offeri 
price  on  each  succeeding  1,000  shares.  In  H 
years'  time,  it  was  claimed,  this  corpornr'nn, 
the  use  of  its  notes,  could  check  any  mi-rt 
iirnigency  such  as  was  then  prevailing  in  1 
United  States.  The  foundations  of  this  dty 
a  promoter's  dreams,  however,  were  never  la 
and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  create  ( 
Federal  Reserve  banking  system  to  provl 
agunst  future  money  stringencies. 

But  the  sale  of  industrial  stocks  hyihe  piral 
of  promotion  goes  on  steadily.  Oil  stock  flol 
tions  we  have  with  us  when  there  is  an  exc( 
tional  demand  for  dl  products  as  at  present;  ni 
mining  stock  promotions  we  have  whenev 
there  is  a  mining  boom;  but  industrial  prom 
tions  we  have  with  us  always.  When  the  cupi 
ity  of  the  public  cannot  be  app^ed  to  by  citil 
the  fortunes  made  by  Rockefeller  and  othm' 
oil,  or  by  painting  alluring  pictures  of  imn^ett 
wealth  being  dug  from  the  ground,  it  can  ai^t^aj 
be  stimulated  by  reference  to  the  success  of  t] 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  the  Pullman  Compan 
the  Postum  Cereal  Company,  or  the  Ford  Mc^ 
Company.  A  large  number  of  industrial  protrt 
tions  of  recent  years  were  goi  ng  to  put  the  lecoii 
of  these  companies  far  in  the  shade.  Followii 
the  war  the  number  will  be  legion,  and  it  is 
for  Liberty  Bond  owners  to  become  acquaint 
with  some 'of  the  pirates  of  promotion  «l 
specialize  in  this  field,  and  more  especially  nil 
the  methods  they  use  in  parting  people  from  tM 
money. 

Nova  Adolphtts  Brown  is  CHie  of  the  most  1 
complished  promoters  in  the  get-rich-quick  indd 
trial  field.  His  career  started  with  the  Uniti 
Wireless  fraud,  which  the  World's  Work  expose 
eight  years  ago.  He  served  as  a  stock  salesmi 
for  Charles  Austin  Bates  of  Colorado  Yd 
Marble  fame,  and  from  that  Shakespeare  of  tl 
pirates  he  learned  how  to  put  the  maxixnij 
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human  appeal  in  his  promotion  literature.  Then 
there  was  a  short  period  with  the  Funding  Cfjin- 
pnnv  of  Amerirn   which  paiJ  a  few  dividends  to 
Stimulate  the  &ale  of  its  stock  and  later  collapsed. 
Here  he  Iwcame  acquainted  vAth  Jacob  G.  Fdst, 
a  graduate  of  the  school  of  fraud  conducted  by 
the  Ellsworth  Company  which  sold  the  stock  of 
the  Radio  Wireless  felegraph,  another  one  of  the 
many  fakes  that  sprang  up  in  that  fidd  follo^ng 
the  establishment  of  the  commercial  value  of  the 
wireless  by  Marconi;  and  the  Sun  Generator 
Ojmpany,  a  ^5,000,000  concern,  which  they 
claimed  had  perfected  a  machine  for  extracting 
commercial  power  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
From  Feist,  Nova  A.  Brown  learned  some  further 
get-rich-quick  methods,  such  as  the  "  guarantee" 
of  the  investor's  money  back  in  sixty  days  if  he 
or  she  became  dissatisfied.    Feist  used  this  trick 
in  selling  the  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania-Maryland 
State  Company,  which  he  said,  "should  pay  1,000 
per  cent,  in  profits,  and  then  100  per  cent,  a  year 
for  the  next  hundred  years,  perhaps  more,"  and 
in  his  latest  promotion,  the  National  Rubber 
Company  of  Pottstown»  Pa.,  which  he  so  reck- 
lessly mismanaged  as  to  cause  a  stockholders' 
protective  committee,  headed  by  a  prominent 
Brooklyn  doctor,  to  take  steps  against  him, 
folkywing  the  declaration  of  a  dividend  when 
there  were  not  sufficient  funds  to  pay  it. 

Nova  A.  Brown  has  far  surpassed  this  asso- 
ciate in  the  field  of  get-rich-qutck  finance.  His 
first  promotion  was  Franklin's,  Inc.,  a  candy 
manufacturing  concern.   He  got  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Parkhurst  interested  in  that  and  the 
use  of  this  well-known  preacher's  name  helped 
materially  in  securing  $500,000  from  the  public 
for  the  stock.    When  the  bottom  dropped  out. 
Brown  left  the  wreckage  for  Dr.  Farkhurst  to 
save,  if  he  coutd.  but  salvage  was  impossible. 
The  experience  is  said  to  have  cost  the  Doctor 
ihH),8oo.    Brown  and  seven  directors  were  indict- 
ed for  using  the  mails  to  defraud,  but  when  the 
case  came  to  trial,  the  jury  acquitted  them. 
Meanwhile  Nova  Adolphus  had  moved  on  to 
another  promotion,  the  Lexington  Chocolate 
Company.  William  F.  Grinter  was  his  man 
Friday   in  this.    In   a   "confidential"  multi- 
rrr'phed  letter,  which  probably  went  to  everyone 
on  brown's  mailing  list,  he  told  the  great  "  secret" 
of  this  company,  the  thing  that  was  'going  to 
bring  "enormous  dividends"  to  the  stockholders. 
It  was  an  idea  that  occurred  to  the  f^eneral  man- 
ager on  the  subway  train  one  morning,  and  Grin- 
ter expressed  the  firm  belief  that  it  was  "worth 
a  fortune."    The  G.  M.  overtieard  two  pirls 
discussing  the  benefits  of  God  Liver  Oil.  One 
.  aid  she  would  like  to  take  it  but  did  not  like  the 
taste.  The  "idea"  was  "God  Liver  Oil  Choco- 


late Bars."  "Our  whole  organization,"  Grinter 
said,  **was  soon  wildly  enthusiastic  regarding  its 
monej'-making  possibilities."  In  a  short  time, 
the  Lexington  Chocolate  Company  was  bankrupt 
and  the  money  which  investors  paid  for  its 
stock  was  lost. 

But  failures  like  this  never  faze  the  daunt- 
less spirit  of  Nova  Adolphus  Brown.  Why 
should  they?  He  is  a  promoter,  and  the 
promoter  always  gets  his  profit  no  matter  what 
happens  to  the  company.  lie  quickly  turned  to 
the  promotion  of  the  Missouri  Cattle  6t  Hog 
Ranch  Company.  This  time  Simeon  J.  Thorn- 
ton, "from  the  Wild  and  Wooly  West,"  was 
the  one  who  approached  prospective  buyers  of  the 
stock,  telling  them  how  fast  pigs  and  profits 
would  multiply  in  the  blue  grass  pastures  of 
Missouri.  "Statistics  show,"  he  said,  "that 
one  average  common  or  garden  variety  sow,  and 
her  offspring,  will,  with  ordinary  luck,  produce 
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woo  i?ifuH^ _ 


A  NOVEL  STOCK-SELLING  APPEAL 

A  spii-imen  nf  Nov.i  A.  Urown's  pmmoiion  liu  r.iturtv  1  his 
was  used  in  selling  stock  of  (he  Missouri  Cattle  &  Hog  Ranch 
Company 

28,000  pigs  in  five  years."  The  reader  can  im- 
agine  how  the  profits  couki  be  conjured  up  from 

that.   The  public  was  invited  to  be  "panJners" 

with  Simeon.  "Just  write  me,"  he  said,  "Sim, 
here's  my  subscription  and  checl<.  Send  me  my 
stock 'certificate,  write  my  name  and  address 

down  plainly  on  xour  books,  so  some  one  else 
won't  pet  my  dividend  check  hv  mistake!" 
The  name  of  Nova  A.  Brown  did  not  appear  in 
these  offerings,  but  his  able  hand  was  evident  in 
the  "h'terature,"  and  the  checks  were  to  go  to  his 
otiice  at  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Wall  Street, 
New  York. 

Next  Brown  met  Edwaid  Elsworth,  who  was. 
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The  World's  Work 


struggling  along  trying  to  make  a  new  breakfast 
food  go.  Here  was  an  opportunity  to  bring  joy 
to  the  get-rich-quick  promoter's  heart.  Had 
not  C.  W.  Post,  orif^inator  of  "Grape  Nut<;"  and 
"  Foslum,"  siaricd  a^  a  poor  man  and  died  "  leav- 
ing an  estate  appraised  at  |i8,ooo,ooo."  Had 
not  the  Quaker  Oats  Company  paid  to  its  lucky 
shareholders  within  the  last  five  years  "more  than 
^5,000,000  in  dividends?"  Were  not  the  prolits 
of  many  other  companies  in  this  field  running 
into  the  millions?  L'sc  was  made  of  all  of  them. 
In  addition  Mr.  Elsworth  had  previously  origi- 
nated some  well-advertised  breakfast  foods. 
Here  was  the  kind  of  a  man  for  Brown  to  tie  to. 
Listen  how  he  did  it:  The  capital  of  the  D.  &  C. 
Company,  "makers  of  the  famous  D.  &  C.  self- 
raising  Hour  and  breakfast  foods,"  was  increased 
from  $300,000  to  $2,500,000.  Of  this  amount 
$2,200,000  was  issued  to  Edward  Elsworth  for 
"patent  rigtits,  good-will,"  etc.  Then  Elswortk 

We  are  now  planning  to  bring  out  more  new  package  food  producUand 
»tart  them  cwMping  orer  tiw  United  Statet  from  eoaat  to  coM^  pniduels 
■uch  as  BodcwlMat  Flnor,  Steam  Cooked  Oatmeal,  Homn^,  Parma,  Core 

Our  salesmen  have  Wen  gcth-n^  orxicr^  from  PRACT1C:ALLY  K  VERY 

GROCER  THF.Y  CALL  UPON,  t-V  ljl:.t-inrr,  (v.,t  <-f  Gt;.',9  slore:^  m  15r<K)klvn 
we  sell  41 9K,  qui  ot  .<boiit  2000  Slorc-J  In  .md  arounLl   Newark,  ,N.  J,,  we 

«B  but  175. 

WE  ^tUEVE  THIS  Mki^SiWdjaV^ECORD  NEVER  BEFORE 
EQUALLE    IN  THE  V/HO^/^V^j^y^F  THE  FOOD  PRODUCT 

BUSlNEsa  ^^^^rrT 

RIGHT  NOW  IS  THE  TIWE  toJPURCHASE  THE  D.  &  C.  COM- 
PANY^S  COMMON  STOCK  WHILB  J-R  CAN  BE  HAD  AT  PAR  •ajQO 

PER  SHARE.  J  <\ 

Granting  that  "D.  &  C  FLOUlf  be  told  in  just  one-third  of  the 
groc«7  stores  throiig|ioat  the  United  ptkkes,  thenrafita  at  that  timt  fnm 
this  number  of  stom  alaaa^  should  be  att  mui  $lfl(MfiiOO  per  yMr»  and  yoor 
diwidwdi  wouid  be  mimauui  mittdC^^iS--, 

BMnc  iSbmJktkC  COMPiO(¥%-£?aends  on  earnings  of  $1,000,000 

fHIS  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  BIG  PROFITS 

ANOTHER  OF  BROWN's  PROMOTIONS 

This  is  part  of  an  olfenng  cir^ul  ir  of  ilic  D.  <Sc  C  Cwmpjny  after  Nova  A. 
Brown  took  over  the  selling  ot  its  stock.  When  a  New  Hampshire  woman,  who 
had  "invested"  I48.070,  brought  suit  to  recover  her  money,  Edward  Elsworth,  the 
oriRinator  of  "Force."  who  was  at  the  head  of  this  new  comMAy,  killed  himsdf  by 
*iallinp"  from  the  fourth  floor  of  a  Brooklyn  sanitarium.  Biownand  his  cicware 
under  uidictnient  in  the  Fedentl  Courts  for  their  part  in  this  promotion 

would  turn  it  back  to  the  company  in  blocks 
of  10,000  shares  and  Biown  and  his  confederates 

would  sell  it  as  treasury  stock  "to  permit  the 
company  to  expand  its  operations."  The  first 
was  sold  at  par.  or  55.00  a  share;  5^2.50  of  thi.swent 
to  the  credtt  oif  Mr.  Elsworth  on  the  company's 
books  and  the  other  ^2.50  to  Brown  and  his  asso- 
ciates. !_ater  the  price  was  advanced  to  $7.50 
a  share  and  Elsworth  got  $5.00.  Dividends 
were  declared  although  the  comfNuiy  was  hope- 
lessly insolvent.  In  November,  1917.  suit  was 
broui;lit  by  a  New  Hampshire  woman  to  recover 
^8,070  which  bhc  had  been  induced  to  "invest" 


in  the  company's  stocks.   A  few  days  lata 
Elsworth  killed  himself  by  "falling"  from  the 
fourth  no<.)r  of  a  Brookl\  n  sanitarium.    He  couk 
stand  the  moral  strain  no  longer.     But  Browr 
and  his  crew  had  no  buch  moral  qualms.  La^ 
May,  when  a  Federal  grand  jury  returned  indict' 
nients  for  fraud  as^ainst  this  pirate  of  promotion 
against  Harold  L.  Davis,  his  ripht-fiand  m  ^ 
aijainst  John  F.  B.  Atkin,  his  able  legal  advixr, 
reputed  to  be  the  real  brains  of  the  ccnnbinatioB, 
and  seven  others  of  the  crew,  it  did  not  even  inter- 
fere with  the  promotion  of  the  Security  Bond  A 
Investment  Company,  in  which  Brown,  this  time 
through  the  agency  of  Davis,  was  going  to  le^ 
stockholders  share  in  the  profits  on  the  purcha>« 
at  wholesale  of  "entire  issues  of  high  grade  bonds'* 
and  the  sale  of  them  at  retail.   "Our  raw  male- 
rial  is  money,"  said  the  literature*  "Our  finished 
product  is  money.  Our  profit  is  money.'*  These 
Statements  were  probably  true  if  limited  in  thetr 
application  to  the  promoters. 
The  subscribers  to  stock  in  this 
latest  of  Brown's  worthless  pro- 
motions will  find  their  hopes  of 
any  return  therefrom  st  com- 
pletely finished  product.  The 
name  of  this  concern  was  latet 
changed  to  the  Securitv  Bond 
Brokerage  Company  and  recently 
it  was  announced  that  this  com- 
pany was  to  "be  liquidated  b^ 
cause  the  New  York  Attome>- 
General  would  not  allow  than 
to  do  business  in  the  sute 
Davis  then  offered  Stockholm 
his  personal  note  for  their  money 
This  was  to  centre  all  obligation* 
on  him  and  relieve  the  company 
of  any  claims.    Hecould  then  ujC 
through  bankruptcy.    The  sliit 
chances  of  the  stockholders  get- 
ting back  anything  at  all  is  showi 
by  one  df  the  few  entries  in  th( 
new  and  imposing];  ledgers  whicl 
recite   the    transfer   of  stock 
holders'  money  to  Nova  Adolphus  Brown  lor  lit 
services  in  selling  the  stock  and  advancing  th 
money  to  organize  the  compan\'. 

It  is  pleasanter  to  turn  from  the  considers ti  '; 
of  these  pirates,  who  at  this  writing  have  not  ye 
been  brought  to  trial  because  of  the  pressure  o 
work  in  the  Federal  courts,  to  the  gang  that  pixj 
moted  the  F.merson  Motors  Qjmpany.  The' 
were  found  guilty  of  fraud  in  the  criminal  brand 
of  the  Federal  District  Court  ih  New  York  a  1^ 
months  ago  and  sentenced  by  Judge  Martin  1 
Manton  to  heavy  fines  and  imprisonment.  Th 
automobile  and   allied  industries  h^ve  bee 
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e  most  lucrative  fields  for  the  get-rich-quick 
oTtioter  Trustful  individuals  put  more  than 
^,000  in  Emerson  Motors  stocks  believing 
e  company's  aimounoements  in  its  full-page 
wspaper  advertisements  that  it  was  going  to 
anufacture  a  car  to  sell  for  $395  on  which  the 
ofit  would  be  i6g.  But  the  evidence  dis- 
xed  at  the  trial,  and  by  certaui  publications 
d  organizations  much  eiutier»  proved  that  the 
lin  business  of  this  company,  which  was  to 
111  the  Ford,  was  not  manufacturing  automo- 
les  but  selling  stock. 

The  king  pin  of  this  fraudulent  promotion  was 
Field  Wilson.  This  was  the  same 
li^on  who  promoted  the  California  Consolidated 
3  Company  several  years  ago  and  induced  Rear 
dmiral  Robley  D.  ("Fighting  Bob")  Evans  to 
some  its  president.  Wilson  kept  in  the  back- 
ound  by  offering  the  stock  through  the  Lincoln 
wk  &  Bond  Company  in  the  East  and  the 
ncoJn  Mortgage  &  Loan  Company  in  Call- 
mia.  When  the  incvitahlc  collapse  came, 
dmiral  Evans,  who  had  been  deceived,  tried  to 
m  the  company,  but  it  was  hopeless.  Some 
'  the  Admiral's  friends  claim  this  experience 
used  his  death  of  n  broken  heart.  It  had  no 
feet  on  Wilson,  however;  he  continued  the  pro- 
otion  worthless  oil  companies  until  an 
dictment  was  issued  against  him  in  California, 
c  immediately  left  for  Canada.  We  next  run 
ross  his  trail  in  Seattle  where  a  warrant  was 
«>mout  for  his  arrest  by  a  man  who  "  invested  " 
I  the  Elbert  Motor  Car  Company  and  upon 
vestiuation  found  that  the  plant  of  the  company 
insisted  of  one  wayside  blacksmith  shop, 
gain  slippery  "  Nick"  Wilson  disappeared,  and  it 
as  not  until  the  firm  of  C.  R.  Berry  &  Company 
"New  York  was  indicted  in  the  Fmrrson  Motors 
isethat  it  become  generally  known  that  Nicholas 
.  Wilson  was  this  "firm"  and  the  presiding 
soius  in  the  monumental  Emerson  Motors 
^ud.  His  sentence  for  seven  years  in  the 
tlanta  Penitentiary  removes  one  menace  to 
iberty  Bond  holders,  but  it  does  not  restore  the 
>(/ne]r  lost  in  Emerson  Motors  stock. 
Other  members  of  the  crew  who  participated 
!  this  bit  of  piracy  against  the  people's  savings 
«re  George  Willis  Emerson,  who  about  ten  years 
ijon  hoaxed  a  great  many  people  to  buy  Pfenn- 
'  yoming  Copper  stock,  and  the  so-called  "  brok- 
rage"  hovises  of  Loomis  &  Reiss,  Osborne  E. 
-•uney,  and  Robert  P.  Matches  &  Company. 
Robert  P.  Matches  and  William  Bear  Ewing 
re  under  indictment  for  the  promotion  of  the 
Tractor  Company,  the  company  which 
-it  a  Minneapolis  young  man  on  its  payroll  so 
bat  it  could  use  his  name — Foid-^nd  separated 
QRw  3J0QO  people  from  about  l3$o,ooo.  Warren 


C.  Daniel,  a  brother-in-law  of  Nicholas  F.  Wilson 
also  went  out  after  some  easy  money  with  his 
Metropolitan  Motor  and  Alliance  Tire  &  Rubber 
swindle.  In  a  startling  advertisement  in  the 
newqyapers  he  said  thislattercompany  had  refused 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  business 
because  it  did  not  have  iacilities  to  take  care  of  it. 
Mr.  Richard  H.  Lee.  a  special  counsel  for  the 
National  Vigilance  Committee  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Qubs,  found  upon  inve5tip;ation 
that  at  least  part  of  this  statement  was  true. 
Only  two  men  were  working  for  the  company  in 
an  old  building  which,  by  a  trick  of  the  artist, 
had  been  enlarged  in  the  advertisement  to  look 
like  a  big  and  important  plant.  Daniel  was 
arrested  for  this  fraud.  He  has  since  gone  into 
the  oil  stock  flotation  game,  but  beside  his 
brother  in-law  he  is  only  a  piker  at  the  get»iicli* 
quick  game. 

THE  PAN  MOTOR  COMPANY 

JiisT  now  the  automobile  field  does  not  offer  the 
opportunities  for  the  pirates  of  promotion  that  it 
has  in  the  past  and  undoubtedly  wiU  again  in  the 
future.    But  there  is  one  promoter  who  seems 

to  be  do'm^  a  thriving  business  even  now  selling 
a  motor  stock  at  twice  its  par  value  from  St. 
Qoud,  Minn.  Me  is  S.  C  Pandolfo.  presklent 
of  the  Pan  Motor  Company.  This  company, 
according  to  its  literature,  "  has  a  better  chance  to 
accomplish  as  much  within  the  next  fourteen 
years  as  the  Ford  Company,  or  any  other  auto- 
mobile company,  has  accomplished  within  the 
past  fourteen  years."  Then  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  net  earnings  of  the  i'ord  Company  in  one 
year  were  "equivalent  of  over  $21,400  on  each 
$10  originally  invested  in  the  Ford  stock.** 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  Pandolfo  can  claim  more 
than  2s,ooo  stockholders?  St.  Qoud  appears  to 
be  proud  of  its  new  captain  of  industry — that  is, 
appears  to  be.  if  a  page  from  the  St.  Cloud 
Times  reporting  a  meeting  of  the  Commercial 
Club  of  St.  Cloud  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
Fan  Motor  Company,  can  be  taken  at  its  face 
value.  That  page  has  undoubtedly  helped  Pan- 
dolfo in  the  sale  of  the  stock.  The  president  of 
the  Club  was  reported  as  saying  that  if  St.  Cloud 
undertook  to  advertise  the  municipality  as  much 
as  the  Pan  Motor  Company  had  already  adver- 
tised it,  it  would  cost  at  least  52,ooc,ooo.  As 
evidence  of  it,  he  read  a  telegram  from  Fort 
Worth,  Tex. — note  the  state — inquiring  as  to 
the  value  of  Pan  stock  as  an  investment.  The 
reader  of  the  page  is  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  what 
the  answer  would  be,  for  a  re.solution  of  the  Club 
is  published  in  which  it  goes  on  record  as  believing 
"there  is  not  a  cleaner  or  better  proportion  to- 
day offered  the  public  to  invest  money  in  than 
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Pan  Motor  stock."  The  resolution  also  says  that 
President  Pandolfo  "  has  been  thoroughly  investi- 
gated by  us  and  found  not  only  honest  to  a  fault, 
but  a  man  of  great  capabilities."  Another 
speaker  was  reported  as  saying  that  the  Club  had 
sent  out  200  letters  "making  inquiries  as  to  his 
business  sagacity,  and  these  had  come  back 
f>S  per  cent,  favorable  and  of  the  other  2 
per  cent,  none  of  them  doubted  his  honesty." 
That  none  of  the  98  per  cent,  as  well  doubted  his 
honesty  would  seem  apparent  from  the  resolutkm. 

REAL  FACTS  ABOUT  S.  C  PANDOLFO 

As  an  antidote  to  this  highly  favorable  pro- 
paganda for  S.  C.  Pandolfo,  we  wish  to  present 
some  of  the  results  of  a  few  inquiries  rnnde  by 
those  who  have  only  the  interest  of  investcir:^  at 
heart  and  who  believe  in  truth  in  advertising. 
Pandolfo  came  from  Texas,  where  he  was  in  the 
life  insurance  business.  I  le  operated  a  general  in- 
surance agency  at  San  Antonio  and  in  order  to 
extend  his  business  sold  to  agents  tru^t  fund 
certificates"  on  which  he  agreed  to  pay  1  per 
cent,  a  month  interest.  Soon  afterward  these 
monthly  payments  ceased  and  holders  of  these 
certificates  were  still  waiting  for  their  money 
the  last  we  heard.  The  Connnissioner  of  Insur- 
ance and  Banking  of  the  State  of  Texas  described 
this  as  "nothing  but  a  graft  proposition  from 
start  to  finish,"  The  certificates  were  hand- 
somely gotten  up,  with  an  artistic  border  and 
three  impressive  seals,  one  green,  one  red,  and 
one  gold.  Regarding  them,  another  state  offi- 
cial recently  wrote:  "Like  the  small  boy  who 
spits  upon  the  bait  to  catch  the  fish,  the  pro- 
moter of  this  enterprise  put  plenty  of  decora- 
tions upon  his  documents  to  catch  the  suckers." 
The  Commonwealth  Trust  G>mpany  of  Houston, 
Tex.,  the  possessor  of  the  gold  seal,  which 
appeared  as  guarantor  on  the  certificates,  was  a 
"fake"  institution.  It  has  been  characterized 
by  the  banking  departments  of  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  as  the  biggest  fraud  that  was  ever 
involved  in  the  banking  departments  of  those 
states.  In  June,  1916,  Pandolfo's  license  as  a 
general  agent  in  Texas  was  revoked  and  he  was 
informed  that  he  would  never  be  licensed  to 
represent  any  insurance  company  in  any  capacity 
in  the  state  a  pain.  He  then  started  the  pro- 
motion of  the  Pan  Motor  Companv;  but  Texas 
by  that  time  had  a  blue  sky  law,  and  he  decided 
to  move  to  New  Mexico.  It  was  in  the  spring 
of  191 7  that  he  transferred  his  operations  to  St. 
Cloud,  Minn.  As  a  possible  explanation  of  this 
promoter's  apparent  success  at  St.  Cloud,  it 
might  be  explained  that  he  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  hypnotist. 

The  motion  picture  business  lias  been  a  fav- 


orite field  for  certain  pirates  of  promotion.  Hi 
they  can  talk  about  something  that  the  maa 
smalt  means  can  visualise.  He  knows  of  i 
popular  appeal  of  the  moving  picturr;  why  shot 
there  not  be  big  profits  in  it  for  him?  Ye!  1 
profits  that  the  public  has  made  in  the  muvi 
picture  business  are  as  meagre  as  those  it  I 
made  on  new  oil  stocks  that  have  been  offei 
publicly.  Several  of  the  get-rich-quick  pn  rr 
tcrs  have  a  motion  picture  company  m  it» 
repertoire.  Giles  P.  Cory  for  instance,  promoli 
the  Birth  cf  a  Race  Photoplay  Corporatwn  I 
the  famihar  method  of  telling  of  large  profi 
made  on  other  feature  pictures;  but  he  had  a 
other  string  to  his  bow.  He  got  such  men 
ex-President  Taft,  Governor  Lowden,  Julii 
Kosenwald.  and  others  to  approve  the  idea  of  tl 
picture,  which  was  to  depict  the  <developnia 
of  the  Negro  race,  and  then  he  printed  the 
nnmes  in  a  list  of  "  officers  and  directors  and  prcxi 
iiient  persons  interested."  Cor\'  was  arreste 
under  the  blue  sky  law  of  Illinois  but  not  iia\ 
he  had  sokl  a  good  part  of  the  company 
Si, 000,000  capital  stock  on  promises  of  1,0001 
^  orxT  per  cent  return.  He  paid  a  fine  of  |i.oii 
rather  than  stand  trial. 

Yet  Cory  was  modest  m  his  chums  of  profii 
as  compared  with  David  H.  Weiss,  another  Qi 
cago  get-nch-quick  faker.  He  could  se<^  "  j 
most  profit  possibilities  of  14,000  per 
in  two  years,  or  one  hundred  and  fort 
dollars  for  each  dollar  invested,"  in  his  Tin 
Pictures  Corp>oration  stock.  This  would  n: 
be  possible,  he  said,  but  for  the  war.  His  lcti< 
explained  how  this  corporation  had  entered  int 
a  contract  by  which  it  was  to  get  one  film  a  wn 
from  the  "Follies  of  the  Week  Corporation 
which  concern  was  to  secure  for  nothing  th 
services  of  leading  stars  in  the  production  c 
moving  pictures  because  it  was  going  to  tur 
over  n  p.Trt  of  its  profits  to  a  mythical  "Ameri.-a 
.Military  Relief  Association,"  "organized  for  th 
puq^ose  of  supplying  the  Sammies  with  candic 
tobacco,  cigars,  magazines,  and  other  oomfoil 
which  ^re  not  supplied  by  the  United  St.i't 
Government."  All  the  Titan  Pictures  Corpora 
tion  had  to  do  was  to  distribute  these  lilms  aa 
make  ''approximately  179,000.00  on  each  pktun 
or  5,000  per  cent."  Here  was  "Patriotisr 
and  Profit  combined,"  and  the  reason  for  i 
was  to  be  found  in  the  postscript:  "P.  S.  \Vi 
take  Liberty  Bonds  and  other  stocks  in  trade." 

OTHER  PROMOTERS  AND  METHODS 

This  sermon  could  go  on  indefinitely:  teliin 
of  Arthur  G.  Wilson,  an  associate  of  Weiss,  wh 
ran  the  North  American  Investment  Comp.ir* 
which  sent  out  copies  of  fake  dividend  checks  t 
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influence  people  to  buy  its  stock  and  then  folded  game,  claiming  to  possess  a  "secret"  heretofore 

its  tent  and  quietly  slipped  away  when  a  furniture  exclusively  held  by  the  late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 

man  came  with  a  van  to  take  its  office  furniture  Russell  Sage,  and  other  deceased  financiers,  for 

for  unpaid  bills;  or  telling  of  such  substantial  making  profits  in  the  thousands  of  per  cent.; 

sounding  iitttitutions  as  the  Illinois  Mutual  and  at  last'repmt  was  selling  the  stock  of  the  3 

Savings  &  Trust  Company,  which  upon  Imposing  per  cent,  monthly,  dividend-paying  W.  P.  Wil- 

stationery,  wrote  four-page  letters  to  inmtors  liams  Oil  Corporation  of  Irvine,  Ky.    Or  of  that 


offering  them  tagle  Ma 
comberCycle  Car.  Spring 
Nut  Ljock  and  other  simi- 
lar   stocks,  completing 
the  deception  by  saying: 
**  Many    investors  and 
speculators  have  learned 
that  the  safest  way  to 
buy  stocks  and  bonds, 
especially  if  purchased 
on  a  margin  or  the  in- 
stalment plan,  is  to  buy 
them  through  a  bank 
or  a  loan  and  trust  com- 
pany." Spring  Nut  I  x)ck 
was  a  promotion  of  Pierce 
Underwood  who  ap- 
peared To  The  public  as 
the  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Corporation.  He 
sdd  stock  in  his  own 
corporation  as  well,  the 
business  of  which,  he 
said."  is  of  a  similar  type 
to  that  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.  and  many  other 
very  successful  concerns 
of  the  kind."  He  was 
willing  to  accept  Liberty 
Bonds  at  par,  plus  ac- 
crued interest  and  a 
premium  of  50  cents  on 
each  $50  bond.   After  a 
judgment  for  ^^5,000  had 
been  secured  against  his 
company  he  was  found 
dead  one  morning  in  bed. 
Statements  had  been 


highly  successful  stock- 
selling  organization,  the 
Industrial  Securities 
Company  of  Chicago, 
run  by  C.  R.  Cole,  who 
talks  of  profits  of  i  per 
cent,  a  day,  offers  pur- 
chasers of  his  securities 
an  "Indemnity  Bond" 
by  which  the  company 
agrees  to  take  back  the 
stocks  purchased  from  it 
at  a  niture  date  at  a 
higher  price  than  is  paid 
for  them,  and  publishes 
a  thirty-two  page  maga- 
zine called  Papular  Fi- 
nance through  which  he 
disseminates  his  alluring 
propaganda.  Cole  says 
of  his  12,000  dientde 
that  "not  one  has  ever" 
lost  a  dollar  by  his  in- 
vestments through  our 
company."  This  is  a 
frequent  get -rich -quick 
promotion  claim  and  one 
of  which  the  investor 
should  be  particularly 
wary.  It  means  that  if 
he  does  not  try  to  sell 
the  promoter's  stocks— 
and  there  is  seldom  any 
market  al  all  in  which 
to  sell  them— he  will  not 
"bse"— not  until  the 
promotion  ftnally  passes 
away.   We  could  go  on 


H.  KENT  HOLMES  S  ANTI-AIRCRAH  GUN 

Whh  tMs  drawing  of  a  fcnurlubfe  caimon.  with  twenty- 
_          ...  .    ,        four  ban«K  which  was  to  briiw  down  enemy  airphncs  with-      .  ^  . 
made  on  which  he  knew  out  the  necessity  or  aocantentai^  H.  Kent  Holmes siarud  and  tell  about  many 
criminal  pro«ecution  out  to  sell  stock  in  tlie  Amerkao  Atfciaft  Anns  Company    ' 

could  be  based,  and  he 


more  of  these  pirates, 
each  with  a  different 
wrinkle  in  his  nielliods;  but  the  reader  has  by 
this  time  grasped  the  moral  that  a  get-rich- 
quick  promoter's  word  cannot  aKvavs  be  taken 
for  what  it  seems,  in  closing  we  want  to  tell 
briefly  the  story  of  the  $150,000,000  house  of 
Tunneling  Machine  Omipany ;  who  came  outwith  cards  reared  by  T.  J.  Foster,  that  prince  of  "high 
the  American  Aircraft  Arms  Companv  after  our  finance"  of  Scranton,  Pa. 
entrance  into  the  war— a  drawing  of  this  com-  Starting  with  a  highly  commendable  idea,  out 
pany's  remarkable  anti-aircraft  gun  is  reproduced;  of  whkh  grew  the  International  Correspondence 
w1k>  worked  the  United  States  Promotion  House   School  dt  Scranton,  which  was  and  now  is,  under 
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bst  his  nerve.  Or  we  could  tell  of  the  interesting 
career  of  H.  Kent  Holmeswho  started  with  theBlue 

Pencil  Club  ^angof  charity  contributions  seekers; 
who  predicted  profits  of  as  mucli  as  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  on  his  fake  l  erry.  Tench  «ic  Proctor 
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the  management  of  leading  Scranton  business 

men,  an  educational  institution  of  great  public 
value,  this  captain  of  promotion  pirates  built 
upon  the  reputation  he  gained  and  the  friends 
he  made  through  that  institution  a  flimsy  stnio 
ture  of  gct-rich-qiiick  promotions,  that  included 
coal  and  land  companies,  railroad  companies  and 
insurance  companies,  securities  companies,  a 
typewriter  company,  and  poultry  farms.  Foster 
started  as  a  publisher  of  a  mining  paper,  in  which 
he  conducted  a  department  of  instruction  in 
mining.  The  success  of  this  led  to  the  idea  of 
running  a  school  to  give  lessons  by  mail  and  thus 
bring  higher  education  to  the  doors  of  ambitious 
young  men  and  women  who  had  not  the  money  to 
go  away  to  college.  As  long  as  the  International 
Correspondence  School  was  conducted  for  this 
purpose  alone,  no  criticism  could  have  been  lev- 
eled against  its  manapement  !t  was  an  educa- 
tional and  commercial  success,  but  such  service 
was  not  the  summit  of  T.  J.  Foster's  ambition. 
He  evidently  wanted  to  be  a  financier  on  a  large 
scale.  He  organized  the  International  Text- 
book Company  with  a  capital  of  j>  10,000,000  to 
take  over  the  O>rrespondence  School,  and  divi- 
dends of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  were  paid  on  its 
stock.  When  the  stockholders  took  over  the 
company  in  191$  and  Scranton  bankers  advanced 
'$500,000  to  save  the  school,  it  was  discovered 
that  his  practice  was  to  mark  up  the  value  of 
"agencies,"  which  had  no  tangible  worth,  5o  as 
to  build  up  a  surplus  in  the  annual  financial 
statement  as  a  basis  for  the  sale  of  more  stock. 
Students  of  the  Correspondence  School  were 
solicited  by  Foster  to  buy  the  stock  of  the  Text- 
book Company  and  they  later  became  a  great 
selling  force  for  his  many  other  promotions.  He 
and  his  brothers-in-law  went  into  mining  with 
the  Lackawanna  Coal  &.  Lumber  Company,  capi- 


talized with  $1^,000.000  bonds  and  Si3,ooo,oh 

stock,  and  when  no  more  of  it?;  secant:? 
could  be  sold,  the  Coal  I^nds  Securities  Company 
was  organized  to  take  the  obligations  of  the  othe 
and  sell  its  own  stock  paying  8  per  cent,  dividends 
These  dividends  were  paid  from  the  capital  sup 
plied  by  the  stockholders  themselves.  The  secur- 
ities were  bought  by  the  cunipan\°  at  a  certau 
price  and  placeid  upon  its  books  at  a  higher  (igun 
and  the  difference  considered  profits,  entitling  th< 
stockholders  to  dividends.  Among  the  nanv 
other  promotions  they  bought  a  chicken  lann  m 
New  Jersey  for  $25,000  and  sold  $300,000  bonds 
against  it.  All  the  monev  the  receiver  foimd 
when  he  took  charge  was  Si 50. 

The  total  capitalization  of  T.  J.  Foster's  pro- 
motions was  approximately  $1 50,000,000.  ?i» 
tically  all  of  the  money  invested  in  them  has  been 
lost.  The  stocks  and  bonds  were  extensivHv 
sold  throughout  the  country.  In  one  use, 
through  representations  made  to  htm  by  Fos- 
ter personally,  a  man  invested  more  than 
$20,000  in  International  Textbook  stock;  and 
his  widowed  sister  placed  nearly  $20,000,  whidi 
she  had  received  from  her  husband's  life  insur- 
ance, in  the  stock  at  $125  a  share,  when  it  wu 
selling  at  $80  a  share  in  the  open  market.' 
Fifty  shares  were  also  sold  to  a  brother  o^i 
this  man  and  six  and  three  shares  to  two  fitik 
nieces.  The  feeling  of  those  who  bought  stodi 
in  Foster's  propositions  was  well  summed  up 
by  a  Canadian  frontiersman:  "  If  1  put  faitb 
in  him,  it  was  not  so  much  because  I  om* 
sidered  his  financial  literature  particularly  fav- 
orable, but  rather  because  having  been  one  of 
his  students,  I  felt  that  this  man  who  founded 
a  rather  philanthropic  institution  and  steend 
it  safely  through  several  crises,  could  not  well 
be  an  imposter." 


{In  the  February  World's  Work  will  be  shoum  haw  thc.Piraks 
if  PromcHon  maniputate  ihe  market  price  of  tbeir  semrity  offerings 
in  order  to  attract  U>e  sudters.) 


I 
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THE  THING  CALLED  BOLSHEVISM 


he  New  Autocracy  that  Controls  Russia— A  Republic  in  which  the  Poorest  Working 
Classes  Only  Can  Vote  and  Bear  Arms  —  Its  Refusal  to  Permit  the  Russian 
People  to  Determine  Their  Own  Form  of  Government 


A YEAR  ago  only  one  apparent  force 
was  opposing  t  he  Anglo-Saxon  ideal  of 
a  democratic  world.  This  was  autoc- 
racy as  embodied  in  the  Central 
Empires.  It  was  generally  believed 
)at  the  military  defeat  of  Germany  and  her  Allies 
wild  remove  the  last  obstructions  to  the  re- 
:gantzatk>n  of  Europe  on  democratic  lines. 
luiOy  has  that  task  been  accomplished,  however, 
hen  a  new  peril  appears.  The  world  does  not 
St  completely  understand  that  the  thing  now 
nerally  known  as  Bolshevism  is  really  merely 
Mher  name  for  autocracy.  The  simple  fact  that 
te  leaders  have  long  records  as  revolutionists, 
w  that  the  rank  and  file  is  composed  largely  of 
le  working  classes,  obscures  this  all-important 
vtli.  Yet  Lenine  is  as  great  an  enemy  of 
anocracy  as  the  Czar  whom  his  followers 
urdered,  and  Trotzky  is  as  great  a  danger  to 
nerty  as  Hindenburg  and  LudendorflF.  One 
lanny  has  disappeared  with  the  collapse  of 
aseiism,  but  another,  even  more  terrible  and 
ore  unscrupulous,  has  reared  its  head.  The 
a  that  the  enemies  of  Nicholas  l.enine  already 
f«r  to  him  as  Nicholas  111 — the  recently 
urdered  Czar  was  Nicholas  II — shows  that  the 
timate  relation  between  the  new  aUtOCracy 
k1  the  old  is  bitterly  appreciated. 
This  word  Bolshevism,  which  has  suddenly 
<RmI  all  over  the  world,  h  not  so  new  as  most 
f*'^r3per  readers  believe.  It  has  been  part  of 
•e  speech  of  the  Russian  tmpire  for  fifteen 
ars.  Its  history  is  briefly  told.  It  had  its 
iponiags  in  iSg^.  when  a  certain  sq^ent  of 
w  revolutionary  forces  in  Russia  split  off  and 
'ginized  the  Social  Democratic  party.  This 
Wy  differed  little  in  its  teachings  and  its  pro- 
anme  from  the  Socialist  parties  of  Germany, 
ranee,  and  other  countries.  It  was  based  frankly 
?twi  the  principles  of  Marxian  Socialism,  and  the 
Hial  tenets  of  Socialism,  the  nationalization  of 
nd,  industry,  transportation,  and  the  like, 
nned  the  basis  of  the  new  Russia  which  it 
■pired  to  rear  on  the  ruins  of  the  Russian 
Jtocracy.  The  Marxian  phrase  which  the'se 
formers  constantly  rolled  under  thdr  tongues, 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat/'  sufficiently 
dicates  the  non-democratic  character  of  their 
ogramme.  By  the  "  proletariat  "—the  Latin 


word  literally  means  "child-producer"— -was 
meant  the  poorest  element  among  the  city  work- 
ing classes,  the  men  who  have  no  property  and  no 
available  capital  except  their  hands.  The  Social 
Democratic  doctrine  proposed  that  theseclasses,  in 
view  of  their  theory  that  they  were  the  solecreators 
of  wealth,  should  exclusivelv  control  all  political 
power.  Only  these  men  and  women  should  vote, 
these  alone  should  have  the  right  to  hold  office, 
to  serve  in  the  army  and  navy  or  should  be  rec- 
ognized as  actual  members  of  the  state.  The 
proposed  programme  did  not  even  admit  the 
peasantry,  at  least  in  the  early  stages  of  re- 
organization— this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  86 
per  cent,  of  the  Russian  people  are  tillers  of 
the  soil.  That  the  whole  movement  was  a  class 
movement,  that  it  proposed  to  exclude  all  pro- 
fessional classes,  all  "bourgeoisie,"  all  employers, 
everybody  except  those  who  worked  with  their 
hands,  was  the  fact  upon  which  the  leaders 
insisted.  If  we  should  exclude  from  the  govern- 
ment of  New  York  City  all  the  bankers,  lawyers, 
professors,  writers,  journalists,  and  business  men, 
large  and  small,  and  centre  political  power  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  the  garment  workers 
of  the  East  Side,  we  should  have  something  that 
would  approximate  the  new  political  organization 
which  these  extremists  hnd  pI,Tnned. 

In  1903,  at  the  second  congress  of  the 
Social  Democratic  party,  the  organization 
split  into  two  parties.  The  differences  at  first 
turned  merely  upon  questions  of  party  tactics, 
but,  as  time  went  on.  and  the  breach  became 
wider,  differences  of  policy  became  pronounced. 
These  two  factions  were  called  the  "  Menshiviki, " 
and  the  "  Rolshevikt."  In  Russian  these  words 
mean  nothing  more  startlmg  than  the  "  Minority" 
and  the  "  Majority."  As  time  went  on,  however, 
these  words  gradually  took  a  new  meaning.  The 
fact  that  tfie  "Menshiviki"  advocated  a  more 
moderate  programme,  and  that  the  "  Bolsheviki  ' 
grew  more  and  moreextreme  in  theirpolitical  ideas 
had  the  effect  of  giving  these  terms  the  significance 
which  now  generally  attaches  to  them.  A  "  Men- 
shivik"  is  now  a  moderate  revolutionist,  a 
''Bolshevik"  is  a  "whole  hogger."  who  is  de- 
termined to  obtain  the  earthly  Paradise  in- 
stantaneously. 

Ihe  leader  of  the  "Menshiviki  '  was  George _  . 
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Plekhanof,  a  Russian  nobleman  who  had  led 

revolutionary  movements  for  thirty  years,  a 
scholar  of  great  erudition  and  culture,  a  writer 
of  many  pamphlets,  and  a  man  who  had  devoted 
all  his  energies  to  the  emandpation  of  the  workfaig 
classes.  The  leader  of  the  "  Bolsheviki*' — in 
1903  as  now  was  Nicholas  Lenine,  al.'^o  a  man  of 
noble  birth,  a  forceful  writer  and  an  eloquent 
speaker,  and  a  man  who,  whatever  the  world  may 
think  of  him  now.  had  shown  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  by  suffering  terribly  for  it,  in  Russian 
prisons  and  in  Siberia.  Plekhanof.  though  re- 
garded in  Russia  as  the  greatest  exponent  ol  the 
Marxian  doctrine, ,  has  ahvays  advocated  a 
rational  and  even  opportunist  policy.  He  taught 
that  all  Socialists  should  take  partin  public  affairs, 
and  participate  at  elections,  throwing  their  in- 
fluence on  the  side  of  the  forces  that  stood  for 
liberalism.  He  regarded  the  Czarist  regime  as 
the  one  great  evil  thing  that  must  be  destroyed 
first  of  all.  and  he,  therefore,  supported  any  in- 
fluences that  wouki  hdp  to  strike  it  down, 
l  enine,  on  the  other  hand,  rcfu-ed  to  compromise 
and  adopt  a  middle  policy;  in  his  eyes  the  capi- 
talist class,  the  "bourgeoisie,"  was  just  as  evil  as 
the  Czsnlom,  and  he  had  no  use  for  a  revoiutkm 
that  threw  out  one  and  supplanted  it  with  the 
other.  The  constructive  policy  of  the  "Men- 
shivik"  and  the  annihilating  policy  of  the  '  Bol- 
shevik" was  wdl  brought  out  by  the  Revoiutkm 
of  1905.  The  failures  and  dishonesty  of  the 
Russian  autocracy  in  the  Japanese  war  produced 
a  state  of  public  opinion  that  might  easily  have 
forced  the  abdication  of  the  Czar  at  that  time. 
Had  all  the  revolutionary  forces  joined  hands, 
Russia  would  have  attained  a  liberal  govern- 
ment— perhaps  a  constitutional  monarchy,  pos- 
sibly a  democratic  republic.  Plekhanof  and 
the  "Menshiviki"  advocated  such  cooperation, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  system 
as  one  step  toward  the  realization  of  the  socialis- 
tic state.  But  Lenine  and  the  "Bolsheviki" 
destroyed  the  Revolution  of  1905,  just  as  they 
afterward  destroyed  that  of  1917.  They  ridiculed 
the  movement  as  "bourgeois,"  and  refused  to 
take  part  in  the  elections  to  the  Duma.  Thus  the 
Russian  autocracy  triumphed,  in  1905,  simply 
because  its  enemies  were  divided,  and  the  one  man 
who  did  most  to  wreck  the  democratic  movement 
at  that  time  was  none  other  than  the  same  marplot 
— Nicholas  Lenine — who,  after  the  Constitution- 
alists had  triumphed  in  1917.  stole  back  to  Russia 
by  way  of  Germany,  collected  his  Bolsheviki  in 
Petrograd  and  Moscow  and  once  more  proceeded 
to  destroy  the  popular  movement 

In  their  attitudes  toward  the  war  Plekhanof 
and  Lenine  showed  these  same  qualities.  From 
the  beginning  Plekhanof  supported  the  Allied 


cause,  because  he  saw  that  the  real  issue  was  di 
mocracy  versus  autocracy,  am!  because  he  b 
Heved  that  the  destruction  of  the  Centr! 
Empires  was  an  essential  preliminary  to  establisi 
ing  tlw  socialistic  regime.  Lenine  and  d 
Bolsheviki,  however,  from  the  first  denounce 
it  as  a  "bourgeois  war,"  merely  a  struggle  bet^ve^ 
the  capitalist  classes  in  the  two  sets  of  count ne 
Whoever  won.  he  asserted,  the  proletariat  wei 
destined  to  lose  and  come  out  of  the  conJU 
greater  sIsm-^  than  e\'cr  before.  The  abrupt  eM 
ing  of  the  war.  in  his  view,  no  matter  what  tli 
terms  of  peace,  would  benefit  the  working  class^ 
in  all  countries.  As  soon  as  the  Czardom 
overthrown,  therefore,  Lenine  and  his  followei 
began  to  agitate  against  the  force*:;  of  the  revoljl 
tion,  forces  which,  in  their  esumaiiun.  wc^ 
**  bourgeois,** "  capitalistic,"  and,  therefore,  just  i 
evil,  if  not  more  evil,  than  the  autocracv.  Aft^ 
several  months'  constant  agitation  and  plottfi^ 
they  attained  success,  not  because  the  mai 
of  the  Russian  people  sympathized  with  tkd 
ideas,  but  because  the  Russia  of  1917  presented 
an  lintisually  fertile  field  for  their  activities.  Th 
Russian  workmen  and  the  peasants  wanted  thre 
things,  and  they  cared  little  how  they  got  thenn 
peace,  bread,  and  land.  The  liberal  goven^ 
ment,  under  Milukoff,  had  not  given  them  an] 
one  of  these  three  things;  the  Social  Revolutionist! 
under  Kerensky,  had  also  failed  in  bringing  pead 
and  prosperity,  and  thus  the  opportunity  was  ript 
for  a  new  political  faction  which  had  adopted  foi 
its  war  cry  "peace,  bread,  and  land."  Lenin« 
Trotzky  and  their  crowd  played  ceaselessly  upoi 
these  three  strings.  In  early  November.  191? 
the  military  forces  stationed  at  Moscow  an^ 
Petrograd  went  Bolshevist,  enraptured  by  thii 
promise  of  peace,  bread,  and  land,  and  that  msxm 
the  triumph  of  the  Bolsheviki.  There  was  h\o«d\ 
fighting  for  a  few  da\  s,  but  when  it  was  ova 
Kerensky  had  fled,  and  the  extreme  wingoftbi 
Social  Democratic  party  found  itself  seated  d 
the  throne.  | 

RUSSIA  VOTES  AGAINST  THE  BOLSHEVIKI  | 

Thus  this  laborite  autocracy,  like  that  of  ^ 

Czar,  rested  upon  militarism.  It  also,  liketln! 
of  the  Czar,  rested  upon  deception.  The  trut 
inwardness  of  Bolshevism  is  understood  onl] 
when  its  attitude  toward  the  Constitulioiii 

Assembly  is  completely  comprehended.  A  Caul 

stitutional  Assembl*;  had  for  decades  represente* 
the  fondest  hope  ot  the  Russian  Revolutionist^ 
A 'demand  for  such  a  gathering,  which  shouW  bj 
elected  by  universal  secret  ballot,  and  whidi 

when  finally  assembled,  should  draw  up  a  c^nf 
stitution  for  the  Russian  Republic,  had  lott 
been  the  cardinal  point  in  the  platform  <■ 
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iUpaities.  The  Bolshevist,  hke  all  the  other 
«fties  tod  factions,  had  for  years  declared  that 

nly  the  Constitutional  Assembly  could  save 
'u5sia.  Their  bitterest  attacks  on  Kerensky 
ad  centred  on  his  delay  in  calhng  such  an 
isanbly,  and  their  first  act,  they  said,  would  be 
)  hold  elections,  based  on  "universal,  secret, 
irect,  and  equal  suffrage"  for  delegates  to  this 
aoveotion.  The  Kerensky  government  had 
body  set  in  motion  the  prauninaries  of  this 
govcntion  when  the  Bolsiievihi  drave  them  from 
wer  and  the  elections  bepnn  soon  after  Lenine 
nd  Trotzky  had  seized  the  government.  As 
be  returns  came  in,  however,  they  definitely 
roved  one  thing — the  Russian  people  were  not 
Wshevist.  That  "expression  nf  the  real  will 
f  the  Russian  people,"  which  Lenine  and  I  rotzky 
id  been  vociferously  demanding  for  several  years 
OS  registering  itself  strongly  against  these 
surpers.  When  the  votes  were  counted,  it 
ppeared  that  two  thirds  of  the  delegates  were 
ocial  Revolutionists  and  only  one  third  Bol- 
heviki  or  Social  Revolutionists  who  usually  acted 
i:h  them.  In  other  words,  the  nation,  freely 
ipressing  itself  at  the  polls,  had  repudiated  its 
iviors.  This  assembly  met,  held  a  single  day's 
enon  and  then  was  dispersed  by  Bolshevist 
'jvonets.  The  Bolsheviki  suppressed  the  Con- 
tn'ion  by  violence,  precisclv*  as  the  Czar  had 
uppressed  the  first  Duma,  and  for  precisely  the 
me  reason — they  could  not  control  it.  As  a 
atter  of  fact  they  had  no  use  for  a  Q>nstitutional 
invention,  representative  of  all  Russia;  they 
id  their  own  type  of  government,  "the  dictator- 
Up  of  the  proletariat,"  and  this  they  now  pio* 
wkd  to  foist  upon  the  Russian  people.  * 

A  aEPUBLIC  EXCLUSIVELY  OF  WORKERS 

IfaviiiK  denied  to  the  duly  dected  lepreaenta- 

ves  of  the  Russian  people  the  right  to  frame 
n<;ir  constitution,  the  Lenine  and  Trotzky 
*ikiarchy  now  proceeded  to  frame  their  own. 
]be  Constitution  of  the  "All  Russian  Socialistic 
ederal  Republic  of  Soviets" — such  is  the  mouth- 
iliiig  name  of  this  new  stnte — probably  repre- 
nts  the  quintessence  of  Bolshevist  wisdom.  I  he 
cv  republic  makes  no  pretense  of  being  a  re- 
vblicof  all  the  Russian  citizenry;  it  is  professedly 
ci^ss  affair  and  it  deliberately  excludes  a  large 
in  of  the  former  denizens  of  the  empire.  The 
oostitotlon  specifically  describes  the  Russian 
public  as  "a  free,  socialistic  community  of  all 
iJeworkini;  people  of  Russia." — that  is,  only  the 
^rlung  people  are  entitled  to  membership  in 
W$  new  state.  "All  the  authority"  it  says, 
belongs  to  all  the  working  inhabitants  of  the 
>ijntry"— thus  all  professional  and  educated 
lasses,  as  well  as  all  employers,  are  definitely 


excluded.  The  qualilicatk>ns  for  voters  rubs  in 
the  same  Idea  once  more.  The  electoral  franchise 

is  confined  to  these  dasses:  "workmen  and 
employees  of  all  kinds,  engaged  in  in  hi  tr\'  trade 
agriculture,  etc.,  peasants  and  Cossack  peasants, 
who  do  not  engage  hiied  Ubor  for  the  sake  of 
profit,  and  soldiers  of  the  Soviet  aimy  and  navy." 
Thus  even  a  peasant  who  hires  a  man  to  work  for 
him  cannot  participate  in  this  new  government, — 
"the  little  bourgeoisie."  which  is  the  name  ap- 
plied to  employing  peasants  of  this  type,  has  long 
been  an  object  of  dclestation  to  men  of  the 
Lenine  and  Trotzky  school.  Besides  specifying 
the  people  who  can  vote,  this  constitution  makes 
the  thing  doubly  sure  by  giving  a  long  list  of 
persons  who  cannot  vote  "e\'cn  though  they 
should  belong  toone  of  theclasses  already  named." 
Any  man  who  employs  any  worker  is  excluded. 
Those  who  live  on  "  unearned  income,  such  as 
interest  from  capital  interests  from  enterprises, 
income  from  property,  and  the  like,"  and  all 
"  private  traders,  trade  and  commercial  agents" 
are  forever  deprived  of  the  ballot.  All  "monks 
and  clergy"  are  also  kept  outside  the  breast- 
works. One  is  surpri*^cd  to  find  that  this  con- 
stitution, like  the  autocratic  reguiie,  provides  for 
universal  compulsory  military  service,  but  here 
again  only  the  "laboring  classes"  can  become 
members  of  the  Soviet  army  and  navy.  This 
army,  consistently  enough,  is  not  organized  for 
the  defense  of  Russia;  its  only  reasoh  for  existence 
is  "to  insure  authority  for  the  working  classes 
and  to  remove  every  possibility  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  authority  of  exploiters" 
-»that  is,  it  is  an  army  of  the  working  dass  against 
the  capitalists.  And  the  same  paragraph  of  the 
constitution  that  provides  for  "a  socialistic  Red 
army  of  workmen  and  peasants"  also  provides 
for  "the  G<miplete  disarmament  of  the  propertied 
classes." 

''compulsory  labor  service" 

However,  this  policy  of  granting  the  franchise 
exclusively  to  workers  has  one  saving  grace,  for 
the  constitution  introduces  not  only  compulsory 
military  service,  but  compulsory  "labor  service/' 
It  is  ^idently  the  expectatipn  that  eventually 
the  exploiting  and  "bourgeois"  classes  will  dis- 
appear, and  that  every  man,  when  this  ideal 
state  is  realized,  will  earn  his  living  by  the  sweat 
of  his  face.  The  dauses  exduding  traders, 
merchants,  and  employers  from  the  franchise  is 
intended  to  apply  to  Russian  society  only  in  its 
present  imperfect  shape;  when  the  Bolshevist 
organization  is  complete  there  will  be  no  such 
"parasites"  as  teachers,  professors,  editors, 
bankers,  manufacturers,  traders,  and  employers. 
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cause  everybody  will  have  this  qualifkation. 
This  does  not  mean,  as  one  might  at  first  think, 

that  human  societ\  is  to  revert  once  more  to  the 
standards  of  the  Garden  of  bden,  or  to  maintain 
the  level  of  organization  that  exists  in  an  Eskimo 
village.  Because  there  are  to  be  no  bankers,  and 
no  manufacturers,  and  no  railmnd  presidents 
does  not  mean  that  there  are  to  be  no  banks,  no 
factories  and  no  railroads.  All  these  activities 
are  to  exist,  the  Bolsheviki  bdieve,  and  exist  in  a 
more  flourishing  state  than  ever  before  only  they 
are  to  be  "nationah'zed"  and  "socialized."  This 
i>oviet  Constitution,  with  one  sweep  of  the  pen, 
abolishes  the  "private  holding  of  land,'*  and  de- 
clares that  "all  land  is  declared  natinna!  propcrt\' 
and  is  gi%  en  without  compensation  tu  the  laboring 
people  on  the  basis  of  equal  use."  Similarly 
"all  forests,  minerals,  and  waterways  of  a  general 
state  significance  as  well  as  all  live  and  immovable 
stock,  mode!  farms,  and  agricultural  institutions 
are  declared  national  property."  in  order  to 
"insure  the  authority  of  the  working  people  over 
the  exploiters"  all  "mills,  mines,  railways,  and 
other  means  of  production  and  transportation  are 
transferred  to  the  possession  of  the  Workmen's 
and  Peasants'  Republic."  "As  a*  first  bbw  to 
international  banking  and  financial  capital," 
the  constitution  repudiates  all  foreign  loans  made 
by  the  Czar's  government,  and,  in  order  "to 
Ubenite  the  working  masses  from  the  yoke  of 
capital,"  all  banks  are  transferred  to  the  possession 
of  the  Workmen's  and  Peasants'  Republic." 

In  the  last  year  all  kinds  of  picturesque  stories 
have  come  out  of  Russia,  describing  the  topsy> 
turvy  state  of  society  that  prevails  in  her  economic 
system.  We  have  heard  of  workmen  taking  over 
the  management  of  railways,  banks,  and  manu- 
facturing plants,  of  peasants  chaang  landk>ids 
out  of  their  properties  and  takuig  possessbn 
themselves — cjf  looting,  arson,  and  even  murder. 
These  acts  represent  merely  an  attempt  to  reduce 
this  Soviet  Constitution  to  a  working  basis.  The 
fact  that  the  utmost  disorder  has  resulted,  that 
the  whole  financial  and  industrial  s\  stem  has  been 
reduced  to  chaos,  does  not  disturb  the  Bolshevist 
statesmen.  Their  present  work,  they  assert,  is 
necessarily  destructive.  They  are  engaged  in  a 
social  war-— is  not  the  essence  of  war  destruction? 
Germany  started  out  to  destroy  the  democracy 
of  other  countries,  in  order  to  erect  upon  its  ruins 
a  "higher  type"  of  civilization.  Similariy  Lenine 
and  Trotzky  arc  destroying  the  old  social  and 
industrial  order,  that  they  may  rear  the  Hol- 
shevist  state  on  its  wreck.  Just  as  the  Germans, 
in  pursuit  of  the  larger  good,  destroyed  cathedrals, 
leveled  cities  to  the  ground,  made  the  whole  of 
northern  France  a  mass  of  shell  craters,  and 
murdered  non-combatant  women  and  children, 


so  Lenine  and  Trotzky  bum  the  manor  houses  ( 
the  landlord  class,  appropriate  their  terntoiie 
destrov  railroads,  industrial  plants,  and  saktai 
the  whole  fmancial  system.  1he  Prussa 
oligarchy  and  the  Bolshevist  follow  aimot 
identically  the  same  method.  Neither  draws  il 
authorit\'  from  the  people;  the  Kaiser  assertw! 
divine  right  to  subdue  the  worid  and  the  Bo 
shevik  similarly  claims  a  kind  of  mental  iUumiiu 
tion  which  convinces  him  that  he  is  a  chose 
ve-^-^el,  that  he  alone  has  the  truth,  that  it  is  h: 
busmess  to  convert  the  people  to  his  doctnnt 
even  against  the  people's  own  desire — witnei 
the  way  in  which  he  suppressed,  with  shot  ai{ 
shell,  the  Constitutional  Convention  which  th 
Russian  people  had  freely  elected  The  generj 
estimate  figures  that  only  3  per  cent,  of  tb 
Russian  people  are  Bolsheviki.  The  peasuit) 
who  make  up  86  per  cent,  of  the  populati  n,  at 
deadly  opposed  to  them.  The  Bolshevist  attemp 
to  deliver  the  land  to  the  peasants  failed  laniet 
tably,  because  this  agrarian  problem  at  presoi 
is  almost  insoluble — ^and  this  is  sufficient  reaso 
why  the  practical  peasant  should  turn  agaia 
his  deliverers. 

BOLSHEVISM  A  GERMAN  PRODUCT 

What  are  the  chances  that  this  state  orpania 
tion  will  spread  to  Germany,  perhaps  to  otlM 
countries?  Is  Bolshevism  something  peculiaii 
Russian,  or  do  its  seeds  exist  in  all  countries?  I 
origin,  of  course,  it  is  Germanic.  The  "dictato 
ship  of  the  proletariat,"  or  the  absolute  contn 
of  political  power  by  the  working  classes,  bsinipl 
Gemian  Socialism.  The  hatred  of  the  *'boil 
geoisie."  which  most  regard  now  as  peculiar! 
Russian,  is  also  part  of  the  Marxian  tl^ory. 

Yet  Bolshevism,  as  it  is  raging  now  in  Russt 
is  really  not  Socialism,  or  anything  else  remote! 
resembling  reason.  The  Bolshevist  Constiturit 
does  present  a  certain  conception  of  the  stat 
grotesque  as  it  may  seem ;  yet  that  is  not  the  9 
tem  that  prevails  in  Russia  t&<lay.  How  since 
the  leaders  of  the  Bolshevist  movement  are 
doubtful;  that  they  have  taken  German  mow 
is  now  an  established  fact;  if  they  lead  at  a 
however,  it  is  merely  as  genenjs  of  a  huge  am 
of  sahrfmrK,  most  of  them  crazed  with  hung< 
and  filled  with  intense  hatred  for  the  classes  th 
they  hold  responsible  for  all  the  miseries  of  i 
country. 

The  two  thin  :s  that  make  Bolshevism  a 
starvation  and  military  defeat.  Any  count 
that  has  suffered  these  calamities  is  facing  t 
danger  df  this  form  of  social  exploMon.  Gemun 

is  experiencing  both  at  the  present  time:  that 
why  the  situation  there  is  dangerous.  Probat 
Germany  could  survive  her  terrible  milita 
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ver^s  without  relapsing  into  chaos;  it  is  doubt- 
I  whether  she  could  sun-ive  a  long  period  of 
irvation.  The  German  character  is  naturally 
utal  and  crud;  it  has  a  great  fondness  for 
ipegoats;  and  a  hungry  stomach  will  arouse  the 
ircest  instincts  of  the  mob.  It  is  not  likely 
a  the  much  advertised  "education"  of  the 
itnan  masses  will  protect  the  nation.  The 
sfflian  masses  are  educated  in  the  sense  that 
cy  can  read  and  write,  but  they  are  not  in- 
iiigent;  if  they  had  been,  would  they  have 
bmitted  to  the  Hohenzollem  Empire  for  nearly 
^'  years?  Another  dangerous  element  is  the 
:tlhat  the  "proktariat "  is  a  far  larger  body  in 
many  than  in  Russia.  Ihe  mass  of  the 
issians  are  peasants,  who  care  nothing  for  Social- 
band  want  only  their  little  plotsof  land;  but 
;rman  industry  in  the  last  fortv  years  has  built 
a  large  working  class  population  that  may  now 
gin  pillaging  its  creators.  One  thing  may  be 
(dieted;  if  Bolshevism  seizes  Germany,  much 
)re  than  the  3  per  cent,  which  has  worked 
destruction  in  Russia  will  probably  take 
rtin  the  disruption.  The  surest  antidote  is  the 
ding  of  millions  of  empty  German  stomachs; 
sis  vimething  which  the  world  will  have  to  do, 
t  out  of  love  for  Germany,  but  as  a  matter  of 
f-protection. 


The  two  conditions  that  chiefly  breed  Bol- 
shevism— famine  and  military  defeat— are  at 
work  in  Austria  also.  Because  they  do  not  exist ' 
in  France,  Italy,  and  England,  these  countries 
seem  fairly  safe  from  this  menace.  Italy  at  one 
time  presented  a  fertile  field  for  this  movement, 
for  Italy  was  hungry  and  had  suffered  military 
reverses.  But  Italy  is  now  victorious  over  her 
ancient  enemy,  and  has  suffered  a  SfHritual  uplift 
that  will  furnish  the  best  possible  permicide  for 
the  Bolshevist  microbe.  Famine  has  also  ceased 
to  be  a  danger  in  the  Italian  home.  At  one  time 
France  suffered  from  Bolshevist  agitations,  but 
with  French  armies  in  Alsace-I.orraine  and  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  with  French 
larders  being  stocked  from  the  United  States,  the 
French  Republicmay  beregardedasfairly  immune. 
England  has  its  labor  unrest,  but  little  at  present 
that  looks  a  precursor  of  Bolshevism.  1  he  whole 
thing  is  so  foreign  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  genius  for 
order,  that  the  ideaof  such  an  outbreakin  England 
may  be  dismissed.  As  to  the  United  States,  the 
Socialist  vote,  always  a  negligible  factor,  was 
smaller  at  the  recent  election  than  two  years  be- 
fore. It  is  not  improbable  that  this  country  will 
have  its  labor  troubles,  but  it  is  improbable  that 
this  will  take  the  form  of  a  "dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat." 


GERMANY'S  FUTURE  MILITARY  POSITION 

w  Her  f&wer  to  Make  War  Is  Altered  by  the  Loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  Polish  Prussia, 
Sdikswi^Holstein,  and  the  Kiel  Canal,  and  by  the  Gain  of  German  Austria  —Her  Net 
Gain  in  Man  Power— Her  Possible  Future  Alliances  in  the  East 

BY 

J.  B.  W.  GARDINER 


rllE  primar>'  object  of  the  Great  War, 
which  came  to  an  end  on  November 
iith,  was  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
peace.  The  object  of  this  article  is  to 
present  a  brief  stiid\'  of  the  military 
'Sibility  of  another  European  War,  involving 
■  great  nations  that  were  engaged  in  that  war 
ich  has  just  ended. 

^one  looks  over  the  nations  of  Europe  who 
^suffered  most  from  the  recent  struggle,  it  is 
Foible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
pi  whom  we  need  fear  is  Germany.  There  is 
"in','  that  France  covets,  now  that  her  stolen 
viaoesare  to  be  returned  to  her.  Britain  has 
continental  ambitions.oi  her  t  han  t  hose  of  f  riend- 
ps-  Italy's  natbnal  aspirations  are  realized. 
siaDeedsnoterritoiy.  She  needsnooutlet  in  a 


warm  sea;  this  she  has  through  a  neutralized  Dar- 
danelles. She  has  no  national  aspirations  whichex- 
tend  beyond  her  present  boundaries.  Of  the  first- 
dass  Powers  then,  Germany  alone  remains. 

Tlic  history  of  Germany  has  followed  the  same 
lines  of  development  and  has  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  predatory  instinct  of  the  I  eutonic 
peoples.  From  the  time  of  their  first  appearance 
in  F.urope  in  the  da\s  of  the  great  Teutonic 
migrations  down  to  the  present,  the\'  have  lived 
and  grown  fat  througli  preying  on  other  people. 
The  predatory  mstincts  of  eveiy  generatbn  have 
been  sharpened  and  developed  by  the  successes 
of  its  predecessor.  Such  instincts  as  these, 
nourished  and  cherished  through  centuries  of 
asskiuous  education  and  training,  are  not  elimi- 
nated in  a  few  months.  What  Germanyi^iiKyhi^  CoQgle 
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German  people  were  in  1914,  they  still  are,  despite 
the  present  insurrection  against  their  ov.  n  failures. 
When  the  present  chaos  which  reigns  is  dissipated 
by  the  passage  of  time,  it  is  entirely  conceivable 
that,  given  the  necessary  raw  materials,  Germany 
might,  when  the  chances  of  winning  become 
sufficiently  great,  launch  another  war. 

At  this  stage,  then,  in  the  world's  development, 
at  the  moment  when  we  are  about  to  reform 
Europe  on  a  basis  of  decency  and  of  racial  rights, 
and  to  lock  up  the  German  beast  until  he  becomes 
lit  for  human  society,  it  is  well  to  see  just  how 
thoroughly  the  peace  which  we  propose  w  i!l  serve 
to  curb  the  predatory  instincts  by  which  he  has 
been  actuated.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable 
conclusion,  we  must  begin  in  1 914  and  see  how  the 
territory  he  had  then  and  which  he  is  now  to  lose 
contributed  to  his  military  plans  in  the  world  war. 

In  the  west  the  Belgian  military  border  was  the 
Meuse  River  as  far  as  Liftge.  At  that  place  the 
Meuse  turns  westward  but  the  political  border 
runs  southward  through  the  broken  and  difficult 
Ardennes  until  the  neutralized  duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg is  met.  The  borderland  of  Luxembui^  is 
also  mountainous  and  difficult  of  passage.  The 
French  border  from  Luxemburg  south,  comes 
down  lirst  through  the  hills  north  of  Briey  and 
Longwy  then  passing  through  fairly  open  country 
encircles  Metz,  and  finally  follows  the  crest  of  the 
Vosges  Mountains.  It  is  seen,  then,  that  three  lines 
of  invasion  suggest  themselves.  I  he  first  is  that 
through  Belgium;  the  second  between  Luxem- 
burg and  the  Vosges;  the  third  through  the  passes 
of  the  Vosges^at  Toul.  Epinal  or  the  Bclfort  Gap. 
The  first  has  the  advantage  of  flanking  the  Arden- 
nes and  the  rough  Luxemburg  country  while  at 
the  same  time  avoiding  the  fortified  areas  with 
which  the  French  border  is  studded.  The  second 
flanks  the  rough  country  of  France  north  of  the 
Vosges  and  turns  the  iron  fields  of  Briey  and 
Longwy.  The  third  offers  very  few  advantages 
and  could  have  been  held  defensively  by  the 
French  indelinitelw  German  v,  as  we  know,  took 
the  first  and  secund  routes,  while  France,  making 
the  vital  mistake  of  assuming  that  there  existed 
in  Germain  such  a  thing  as  a  national  honor 
whicfi  would  make  the  Belgian  border  safe, 
attempted  to  invade  Germany  througli  the 
Vosges  passes.  The  weak  point  in  the  frontier 
which  separated  Germany  from  the  Western 
Powers  was  paradoxically  the  stn  .npest  defensive 
position — the  Meuse  between  the  Dutch  border 
and  Li^ge,  and  it  was  weak  because  of  the  dis- 
parity in  numbers  and  in  equipment  between  the 
Germans  and  the  Rel;j,ian  army  of  defense,  but 
otherwise  the  Meuse  at  this  point  is  so  wide  and 
deep  that  had  the  forces  be«t  even  approximately 
equal,  the  Germans  never  could  have  crossed. 


The  strategic  situation  will  undergo  vi 
changes  as  a  result  of  the  recession  of  Alsai 
Lorraine  to  France.  It  will  be  further  modili 
by  the  change  in  the  status  of  Luxemburg  wM 
will  in  all  probability  through  its  own  volitiftn  I 
incorporated  in  the  French  Republic.  The  Frti^ 
border  will  then  be  the  Rhine  River  from  theSwj 
frontier  to  a  point  south  Carlsnihe.  wheiei 
will  curve  to  the  northwest,  following  closely  tl 
direction  of  the  Saar  River;  and  thence  along  tl 
present  Luxemburg  boundary  to  the  Belgii 
frontier.  From  the  Swiss  frontier  to  OrisruN 
then,  Germany  cannot  brealc  out.  Although  f; 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  this  section  r/  tl 
Rhine  is,  nevertheless,  a  most  formidable  obstail 
and  even  in  the  war  of  1870  the  Germans  made  ^ 
effort  to  force  its  passage.  In  the  event  of| 
future  German  attack  it  is  certain  that  Germar 
would  studiously  avoid  this  portion  of  d 
French  frontier.  Even  if  she  were  successful ' 
forcing  passage,  her  invasion  would  in  all  prol 
ability  be  held  up  along  the  Vosges  Mountsin 
We  may  consider,  then,  that  the  world  is  mu 
safe  from  a  German  attacic  in  this  quarter  oni 
Alsace-Lorraine  has  gone  back  to  its  righdl 
owner.  The  northern  boundary  of  Lomi: 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Luxemburg  frontier  1 
howevH*,  without  natural  defense.  The  Saj 
River  would  not  offer  an  insuperable  barrier  to  3 
advance  and  if  Germany  should  force  anothi 
war  with  tlie  advantages  she  possessed  in  i^i 
and  in  1914,  the  tragedy  of  the  former  might  I 
repeated  provided  France  were  forced  to 
without  European  Allies,  In  1870,  Germar 
after  the  battle  of  Worth  could  have  struck  to  li 
south  and  flanked  the  Rhine  defenses  had  it  bM 
necessary.  But  the  vktory  at  Worth  enabU 
Von  .Moltke  to  separate  the  French  armies,  ani 
masking  Metz  where  Bazaine's  army  was  locki 
up,  to  push  on  into  France  and  force  the  conJtil 
ing  battle  at  Sedan.  In  so  far  as  this  section  j 
the  new  frontier  is  concerned,  the  same  combinl 
tion  of  events  could  again  be  j)!aced  together. 

Continuing   northward   along   the  Germi 
western  frontier,  it  will  remain,  according  to  ail 
basis  of  peace  which  has  been  proposed,  exac? 
as  it  was  in  1914.   And  the  same  weak  ?pi 
which  appeared  then — from  Liege  to  the  Duti 
boider-^ll  still  exist.   If  Germany  ever  wistai 
to  launch  an  offensive  war,  we  know  now  thn*  t 
treaty  will  be  held  sacred  no  matter  what  mav  1 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  may  have 
made.  And  if  an  invasion  of  Bdgium  shou 
again  oflfer  an  easy  way  out  of  a  military  difftcu' 
Germany  will  not  hesitate  to  take  it.    In  h 
way  at  the  Meuse  will  ever  be  the  gallant,  d 
sacrificing  army  of  Belgium  with  the 
traditions  of  the  past  fivecy^md  bP^db^fi^ 
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do  no  more  than  it  has  done  in  the  past,  can 
d  for  but  a  short  time  the  road  to  the  heart 
:he  great  commercial  structure  of  western 
ipe.  Under  the  proposed  peace  then  these 
points  will  be  the  weak  spots  in  the  miHtaiy 
)rof  western  civilization, 
addition  to  the  recession  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
lanoe,  two  other  territorial  changed  in  the 
:  are  possible  although  nothing  has  been  said 
ny  official  utterance  with  regard  to  them, 
is  Schleswig-Holstem  and  the  other  Heiigo- 
Schleswig-Holstein  is  the  Alsace-Lorraine 
Denmark  and  was  the  culmination  of  the 
\d  of  the  vicious  acts  of  aggressiveness 
jgh  which  Germany  long  since  plotted  to 
Europe.  It  is  of  vital  importance  in  the 
lan  scheme,  since  it  contains  the  Kiel  Canal. 
5oland  is  supplementary  to  the  Kiel  Canal 
igh  affording  a  naval  base  which  not  only 
as  a  naval  pomi  d'appui  to  the  North  Soi 
mce  but  serves  as  an  operating  base  for  mine 
s  which  protect  this  entrance.  A  glance  at 
nap  will  show  the  great  difliculties  presented 
eGerman  naval  operations  should  these  two 
inces  be  returned  to  DenmarliL.  While  Ger- 
/  would  still  have  a  material  sea  coast  with 
al  good  harbors  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
lan  fleet  to  move  from  the  Baltic  against 
an  inferior  naval  force.  There  is  only  one 
!— that  of  the  Great  Belt.  Passage  through 
iound  between  Sweden  and  the  Danish  pro- 
:  of  Zealand  would  come  withm  the  three- 
limit  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  states  as  it 
Jt  five  miles  wide.  Passage  through  the 
i  Bdt  would  also  violate  Danish  neutrality 
is  but  a  mile  wide  at  its  neck.  Between 
dand  and  Taasinge  islands,  both  of  which 
)anish,  the  same  difficulty  is  met  with,  leav- 
he  only  feasible  passage  for  either  submarine 
uface  ships  between  Laaland  and  Lange- 
into  the  Great  Belt  and  from  thence  into 
-attegat  and  Skager  Rack.  These  passages 
I  be  guarded  with  the  utmost  ease  and  the 
destro)ed  unit  by  unit  as  it  came  through, 
out  Schleswig^Holstein,  then,  Germany 
J  sink  to  a  fifth  rate  naval  power,  not  to  be 
dered  in  any  great  war.  It  might  be  said 
it  would  be  a  simple  matter  in  case  of  war  to 
ie  Holstein  and  seize  the  Kiel  Canal,  restoring 
itiiation  as  it  was  in  August,  1914.  This  is 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  canal  is 
simplest  of  all  engineering  structures  to 
ay;  and  if  Denmark,  having  had  her  lost 
nces  returned  to  her,  was  confronted 
invasion,  her  first  act  would  he  to  blow 
he  canal.  Before  it  could  be  reopened, 
lefending  fleet  would  ;be  at  the  North  Sea 


In  1914,  western  Rus<;ia  found  itself  in  a  giant 
vise  one  jaw  of  which  was  East  Prussia,  the  other 
Silesia.  Between  them  she  was  crushed  and  her 
armies  thrown  back  upon  Warsaw.  This  situa- 
tion is  entirely  changed  by  the  creation  of  a  Polish 
Republic,  which  would  include  East  Prussia,  a 
part  of  West  Prussia,  Posen,  and  Silesia,  east  of 
the  Oder  River.  The  boundary  is  a  peculiar  one 
in  that  because  of  the  generally  flat  character  of 


KIEL  CANAL,  KEY  OF  GERMAN  NAVAL  POWER 

The  restoration  of  Schleswig-Holstein  to  Denmark  would  take 
the  Kiel  Canal  out  of  German  control.  A  Gcmum  fleet  Could 
then  pan  fiom  the  Baltic  to  the  North  Sea  in  war  time  only 
by  way  of  the  Greet  Bdt  which  could  be  easily  gtiarded 

the  country  there  is  not  a  single  military  barrier 
on  the  frontier  between  Germany  and  the  new 
state.  This  is  to  be  regretted  since  there  is  every 
probability  of  ill  feeling  between  the  Germans  and 
the  Poles  due  both  to  racial  antipathy  and  to 
Germany's  prevk>us  outrages  against  them  which 
may  at  some  future  date  give  rise  to  friction. 
But  it  will  be  many  years  hence,  as  Germany  will 
undoubtedly  be  given  to  understand  that  any 
act  of  aggression  on  her  eastern  frontier  will  tie 
followed  by  reciprocal  action  in  the  west.  A 
restraining  influence,  however,  may  be  seen  in 
the  southeast  in  Czechoslovakia,  consisting 
generally  of  Bohemia*  Moravia,  part  of  Silesia, 
and  the  Czech  peoples  of  Austria.  But  this,  too, 
fias  its  danger  points.  South  of  Bohemia  is 
Austria  with  its  very  large  Teuton  population 
which  has  already  manifested  signs  of  joining 
hands  with  the  Germans  of  Germany  afik^iMiligGo 
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a  solid  German  state.  This  is  an  element  of  the 
future  which  is  to  be  "distinctly  feared  as  it  is 
susceptible  of  great  harm.  Bohemia  juts  west- 
ward between  these  two  like  a  tongue  between 
two  giant  teeth,  to  be  bitten  off  by  a  sudden 
snapping  of  the  jaws.  This  would  at  once 
expose  the  southern  border  of  the  new  Poland 
and  reproduce  the  situation  which  existed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  battle  of  the  Dunajec  which 
threw  the  Russians  from  the  Carpathian  crests 


frontier  under  an  unequivocal  and  solemn  m 
standing  that  at  the  end  of  fifty  years,  if  Germ 
had  kept  faith  and  had  produced  othe^^is 
clean  record,  it  should  revert. 

I  hree  cardinal  elements  have  been  disregar 
in  this  discussion,  viz.,  political  alliances, 
tions,  and  raw  materials.  Just  what  the 
lineup  will  be  twenty-five  years  from  now  i 
idle  to  speculate  upon.  Two  things  are,  hom 
reasonably  certain.    With  the  exception  of  Spi 


THE  PROnABI.E  STRATKGIC  POSITION  OF  NEW  GERMANY 

If  the  Germans  were  not  allowed  to  establish  militar>'  strongholds  cast  of  the  Oder,  or  west  of  the  Rhine,  their 
sudden  otTensivc  operations  would  be  greatly  n-duccd,  because  both  rivers  arc  difTicult  barriers  for  advanc 


and  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Warsaw  in  August, 
1915. 

Furthermore  in  the  east,  where  the  country  is 
very  flat  and  featureless,  there  is  no  natural 
barrier  behind  which  Germany  may  be  fettered 
and  made  secure.  This  is  a  serious  defect  and 
it  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  safety  to  put 
Germany  at  least  for  the  present  behind  the 
Oder  River.  To  attempt  to  make  the  Oder  the 
permanent  eastern  boundary  of  the  Germans 
would,  however,  defeat  our  own  ends.  We 
would  simply  be  drawing  an  arbitrary  line  on  the 
map  without  regard  to  its  ethnic  meaning.  It 
can  be  no  part  of  our  plan  to  have  Germans  ruled 
by  Poles,  or  vice  versa.  But  the  Allies  would  be 
justified  in  arranging  for  the  occupation  of  the 
strip  of  territory  between  the  Oder  and  the  Polish 


the  countries  west  of  Germany,  includingAmeri. 
that  is,  the  present  Entente,  will  ethically  or 
fact,  be  bonded  together  to  guard  in  so  far  as 
may  be  p<;ssible  the  future  peace  of  the  wor 
Germany  on  the  other  hand  is  almost  certain 
form  some  alliances  with  the  more  Eastern  Powt 
The  question  of  the  Teutonic  Austrians  has 
ready  been  mentioned.  These  will  probal 
weld  themselves  strongly  to  Germany  eitl 
through  merger  or  through  treaty  agretmfl 
The  strongest  possibility  is  of  a  liaison  betwt 
Germany  and  Russia.  This  might  have  bt 
averted  had  we  not  in  our  dealing  v,-\lh  Ru$ 
persisted,  through  some  silly  socialistic  notid 
in  turning  what  was  a  purely  military  probll 
into  an  experiment  in  economics.  But  as  it 
this  is  a  condition  which  we  have  to  face  and 
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tst  make  up  our  mind  that  in  all  probability 
s alliance  is  one  with  which  we  must  eventually 
itend. 

rhe  question  of  population,  of  man  power, 
ir?es  itself  to  a  certain  degree  with  that  of 

cal  alliances.  Germany,  through  the  peace 
Ai),will  suffer  a  certain  loss.  Through  the 
;<ion  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France,  the  cession 

ist  Prussia,  parts  of  West  Prussia,  Posen, 
d  Silesia  to  Poland  and  the  cession  of  Schleswig- 
alstcin  to  Denmark,  a  population  of  5.750,000 
juld  pass  from  her  control.  But  if  the  Teutons 
Austria  unite  with  those  of  Germany,  more 


countries.  In  addition  to  their  natural  procliv- 
ities in  this  direction,  the  entire. state  has  been 
during  the  last  two  years  turned  into  a  human 
stock  farm,  the  women  being  treated  as  brood 
mares.  There  are  oflicial  records  to  prove  that 
the  German  Government  has  made  efforts  to  have 
every  woman  in  the  empireof  suitableage,  whether 
maid,  wife,  or  widow,  bear  a  child,  legitimate  or 
illegitimate.  It  will  not  take  very  many  years  as 
the  life  of  a  nation  is  numbered,  to  repair  the 
wastage  of  the  present  war.  In  Russia,  partic- 
ularly in  western  Russia,  there  are  elements 
more  friendly  to  the  Teutonic  elements  than  to 


THE    NATURAL  MILITARY   BARRIER   BEl^EhN   GERMANY  AND  FRANCE 
nvtr such  as  the  Rhine  is  one  of  (he  greatest  obstacles  to  an  army.    If  the  Rhine  were  made  Germany's  western  boundary'. 
^  France  would  be  much  mote  secure  from  sudden  attack 


>n 8,000,000 people  will  be  added  to  Germany's 

pulation.  a  clear  gain  of  2.250.000.    But  the 

le gain  will  be  much  greater  than  these  numbers 

feate.  because,  while  the  gross  loss  is  made  up 

people  loathing  and  detesting  Germany  and 

Mtantly  lotjking  for  a  chance  to  escape  from 

ppressive  rule,  the  gross  gain  would  be  a 

^^t.  one  in  blood  with  the  Germans  and  one 

»hatever  ambitions  and  aspirations  Germany 

ght  have.    It  is  in  itself  a  distinct  source  of 

■ffr;  a  situation  to  be  watched  with  the  great- 

•  care  and  to  be  guarded  against  with  every 

tcaution  the  Allied  statesmen  can  throw  around 

The  Ccrm.ins.  moreover,  are  a  verv  prolific 
ooU  —  *i  .u.>M.«4.i — t:_»  


the  Entente.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  Finland 
and  of  Ukrania.  With  Russia  in  its  present 
liquid  state  no  man  can  say  where  the  sympathies 
of  the  population  will  lie  twenty  years  from  now. 
But  there  is  a  German  trend  now  which  as  the 
years  pass  and  the  old  avenues  of  commerce  are 
again  open  may  develop  into  something  more 
defmite  and  much  more  dangerous.  In  brief, 
then,  it  is  entirely  probable  that  within  twenty 
years  the  man  power  at  German)  's  disposal  will 
be  as  great  as  that  with  which  she  began  the  1915 
campaign. 

The  question  of  raw  materials  is  also  inter- 
woven with  that  of  the  probable  post-war  alli- 
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THE  GREAT  NAVAL  BASE  AT  KIEL 
The  return  of  Schleswi(;-Holstein  to  Denmark  would  take  from  Germany  the  control  of  the  Kiel  Canal  and  harbor.  This  wouli 
prevent  the  possibility  of  another  threat  of  Germany's  domination  of  the  ocean  or  of  another  great  submarine  meiucc 


THE   WHSr  COAST  OK   HELIGOLAND  , 
Germany  obtained  (his  island  from  Great  Britain  in  ib^o  and  strongly  fortified  it.    Heligoland  lies  in  the  North  Sea 
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es  of  war  supplies — the  iron  of  Lx>rraine  and 
potash  of  Alsace — but  Germany  has  not  been 
rived  entirely  of  metal.  Previous  to  the 
jisition  of  Lorraine  the  iron  mines  of  Prussia 
t  well  developed  and  were  actively  worked. 
J)c  early  'nineties  the  output  of  the  Prussian 
es  equalled  that  of  Lorraine.  Later,  because 
greater  richness  of  the  ore  from  the  latter 
the  output  surpassed  that  of  Prussia  and 
nine  came  to  be  the  most  important  source 
Onnan  steel.  Now  Germany  must  go  back 
working,  at  greater  cost  and  with  greater  effort, 
slower  grade  ore  which  she  possessed  prior  to 


ism.  in  still  others  from  motives  of  unquestionable 
venalit> — to  create  a  wave  of  sympathy  for  the 
German  people  and  to  endow  them  with  a  sac- 
rosanct character  entirely  different  from  that 
which  they  really  possess.  Their  native  cruelty 
and  brutality,  the  fiendish  joy  of  their  soldiers  in 
striking  down  helpless  non-combatants,  of  their 
women  while  masquerading  as  angels  of  mercy 
under  the  sacred  symbol  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
torturing  the  wounded,  even  of  their  children  in 
abusing  prisoners— these  are  thrust  aside,  not 
considered,  the  testimony  of  the  world  ignored. 
Vengeance  for  German  crimes  we  must  not  take. 


GbRiMANY  S  UNPROIF.CTED  NORTHERN  BOUNDARY 

>e  resurrection  of  Poland  will  doubtlrss  cause  Germany's  northern  boundary  to  be  moved  farther  south,  but  will  not  strengthen 
it  militarily     The  Mazurian  Lakes  will  doubtless  be  given  to  Poland 


^    It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
fmany  will  still  control  the  output  of  the  mines 
eden;  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  that 
ill  similarly  control  the  output  of  the  Donetz 
in  Russia;  that  under  the  "no  economic 
r"  clause  in  our  peace  conditions  she  can 
t  all  the  metal  she  can  buy  and  pay  for  in 
togn  markets.    As  a  war-making  state,  then, 
■   is  a  distinct  probability  that  in  twenty 
Germany  will  be  even  more  powerful  than 
•  «^a5  in  1914.  if  the  peace  terms  proposed  by 
ountry  are  not  materially  modified.    I  here 
uetermined  effort  going  on  in  this  country  to- 
springing  from  ignorance, 


It  is  unworthy  of  a  great  people  and  of  the  cause 
for  which  we  have  fought.  But  justice  to  our- 
selves demands  that  this  beast  be  locked  up  in 
such  a  way  that  he  can  never  again  break  loose  to 
place  an  entire  world  in  agony.  A  just  peace  can 
be  made  upt^n  but  one  basis — the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number.  Every  individual  as- 
piration cannot  be  fully  realized.  Idealism  must 
be  tempered  with  practicality.  Even  though  in- 
justice may  have  to  be  done  in  isolated  cases,  if 
the  future  be  made  safe,  if  the  peace  of  the  world 
is  assured,  the  ends  for  which  we  have  been  fight- 
ing will  have  been  achieved  and  the  sacrifices 
we  have  made  justified.     Otherwise  it  has  all 
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Fitting  Our  Soldiers  for  Civilian  Life — The  Biggest  Educational  Institution  in  the  Wori 
Every  Soldier  to  Be  Given  an  Equal  Opportunity  for  Education  and  Special  Trainin| 
.For  Civilian  Employment — Keeping  up  with  the  Stay-at-Homes 

BY 

FRANK  PARKER  STOCKBRIDGE 


Bl  LL  and  Tom  worked  in  the  same  shop, 
for  three  dollars  a  day.   The  draft 
took  Bill  into  the  Army,  to  France 
I  and  a  dollar  a  day.    Tom  went  to 
driving  rivets  in  a  shipyard  at  ten 
dollars  a  day. 

In  six  months  or  so  from  now,  Bill  will  be  com- 
ing back,  looking  for  a  job.  In  the  absence  of 
any  special  qualifications,  he  will  have  to  start 
in  again  where  he  left  off  last  year,  at  the  three- 
dollar-a-day  level,  or  its  current  economic  equiv- 


O  Committee  oo  Public  Informitioo 
A  NAVAL  LABORATORY  ASSISTANT 


alent,  making  allowance  for  the  general  ad\i 
in  all  commodities,  including  labor,  Bill's  rei 
to  industry  will  tend  to  bring  Tom's  wages  do 
because  he  will  make  one  more  "labor  ui 
available  for  the  work  of  the  shipyard,  the 
factory,  the  store,  or  the  farm.  To  speculati 
to  how  far  down  the  wages  of  all  the  Toms 
come  when  all  the  Bills  get  back  would  b 
waste  of  white  paper;  the  facts  will  be  avail; 
soon  enough.  But  no  matter  where  Tom  tin 
finds  his  economic  level,  he  has  been  earning  g 
wages  and  salting  down  par 
-^MBBBfij  them  in  Liberty  Bonds  and  ' 
IHH^H  Savings  Stamps  while  Bill 
been  toting  a  gun  (or  a  pick  < 
monkey-wrench)  somewhere 
France  and  is  coming  home 
broke.  Likewise,  Tom  has  t 
getting  ahead  in  his  trade:  h 
a  more  efficient  workman  l 
he  was  when  he  and  Bill  pa 
company;  he  is  worth  more 
his  employer  and  himself  thai 
was  then,  or  than  Bill  would  b 
he  had  to  begin  where  he  left 
Tom,  in  short,  has  gained  a< 
tinct  economic  advantage  c 
Bill  in  several  wa;*.  And.  c< 
paring'  (fie  risks  Bill  took  w 
1  om's  b()mb-pr(X)f  security,  i 
doesn't  seem  exactly  fair  to  F 
The  answer  is  that  Bill  wi 
have  to  begin  again  where 
left  off.  The  Government 
seeing  to  that.  It  is  setting 
to  prove  untrue  the  tradition  I 
republics  are  ungrateful,  anc 
expose  the  fallacy  of  Talleyrai 
dictum  that  while  you  can  m 
a  soldier  out  of  a  civilian,  j 
can't  make  a  civilian  out  0 
soldier.  Every  Bill  in  the  Am 
can  Expeditionary  Force,  whet 
he  be  an  unlettered  Negro  st< 
dore,  whose  military  expene 
has  been  confined  to  unload 
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^ity  man  who  can  work  out 
ier\  ranges  by  trigonometry, 

0  be  given  an  opportunity 
R  he  is  discharged  from  the 

1  for  education  and  special 
pg  for  civilian  employment, 

as  will,  if  he  avails  himself 
pve  him  not  merely  an  even 
Ke  but  a  better  chance  than 
particular  stay-at-home  Tom 
k  whom  he  was  on  an  even 
feii  before  the  war. 
ISirt  of  this  special  training  the 
I  of  theA.E.F.  have  already 
s\'ed.  For  eighteen  months 
le  have  been  in  operation 
in  of  Army  schools,  devoted 
(he  intensive  training  of  mil- 
ioi  soldiers  of  every  grade  in 
dreds  of  trades  and  profes- 
l»  involving  the  teaching  lit- 
ly  of  thousands  of  different 
jttts.  and  90  per  cent.,  or 
eabouts,  of  this  special  train- 
has  fitted  its  recipients  for 
er  jobs  and  more  rapid  ad- 
cement  in  civilian  occupations 
1  they  would  have  had  a 
ice  at  for  many  years.  It 
•n  t  take  much  of  a  prophet  to 
cast  a  tremendous  extension 
^  use  of  motor  trucks  in  the 
:  few  years;  something  more 
I  a  quarter  of  a  million  men 
had  only  a  superficial 
*ledge  of  the  subject  have 
I  trained  into  the  most  highly 
ed  mechanicians  and  chauffeurs  in  the  Army, 
need  better  roads  for  the  trucks  to  run  on;  we 
i  developed  a  corpj*  of  skilled  road-builders 
are  ready  to  build  them  for  us.  There  is 
)hase  of  engineering — civil,  mechanical,  elec- 
il,  construction,  sanitary,  chemical — in  which 
Army  has  not  trained  thousands  and  tens 
lousands  to  higher  efficiency  and  consequently 
ter  earning  capacity  than  they  had  in  civil  life, 
e  are  Army  schools  for  bakers  and  for  lumber- 
.  whose  graduates  will  find  better  jobs  back 
eihan  they  ever  had  before.  Every  angle  of 
Md  operation  and  construction  has  been 
ht  to  many  who  will  find  permanent  profit 
rfrom.  Mule-shoeing  and  horse-breaking, 
iing motorcycles  and  cobbling  shoes,  tailoring, 
•keeping,  plumbing,  blacksmithing,  printing — 
'  IS  hardly  a  trade  or  a  handicraft  in  which 
i  considerable  body  of  soldiers  have  not  been 
K^i^iik^cientific  thoroughness  the  things  that 


iitiiiitR  ua  Public  Infomution 
LEARNING  TO  BE  VETERINARIANS 
A  class  or  soldier  students  learning  to  treat  a  horse  for  fistula 


There  has  never  been  anything  quite  like  these 
Army  schools,  with  their  picked  staffs  of  teachers, 
drawn  from  the  schcxjis,  the  universities,  and  the 
industries  of  America,  put  in  uniform  and  given 
the  hardest  job  of  teaching  that  instructors  ever 
had.  There  isn't  space  here  to  tell  about  them  in 
detail — about  the  thirty  different  schools  at 
Camp  Johnston.  Florida,  for  example,  where  the 
teaching  is  so  far  ahead  of  current  text-books 
that  the  teachers  have  to  write  the  text-books 
themselves  and  prcxluce  them  by  mimeograph, 
because  printing  presses  are  too  slow!  But  any 
soldier  who  has  mastered  the  contents  of  the 
mimeograph  text-book  on  motorcycle  operation 
and  repair,  which  I  have  before  mc  as  I  write, 
and  has  applied  its  teachings  in  actual  practice, 
as  a  hundred  thousand  or  more  have  done,  has 
surely  fitted  himself  for  well-paid  employment 
in  a  big  and  growing  civilian  line  of  industry. 

it  does  look  as  though  Bill,  or  a  good  many  qjtji 
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THE  GARAGE  MEN  OF  THE  FUTURE  Digitized  bv  CjOOglC 

To  keep  the  transport  trucks  and  thoioaads  of  other  Armv  automobiles  in  repair,  thousands  of  automobile  mechanics  had 
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PREfARING   FOR  EXAMINATIONS 


'hti«  soUien  wish  promotion  or  even  retention  in  the  kind  of  service  they  prefer  they  must  show  interest,  increasing 
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SOl-DIF.RS   LEARNING  TRADES 
Carpenter,  blacksmilh.  electrician,  cook,  veterinarian,  and  mechanic,  are  a  few  of  the  workers  our  Army  has  been  trainiag 

with  Tom,  who  stayed  at  home,  doesn't  it?  or  more  skill  in  the  old  one,  Tom  may  have  h 
But— to  continue  the  metaphor— while  Bill  may  going  to  night  school  and  absorbing  a  gene 
come  back  with  a  belter  trade  than  he  had  before,    education  while  Bill  was  doing  his  tour  erf  dt 


■U  I'l  l',  1  liompwin  O  T>»-- 

MAY   HF.l-P  RF.SL  RRhCr  AMERICAN    SHII'IMNG  PREPARING     FOR     MERCHANT     MARINE          *«  • 

Now.  for  the  first  time  since  the  passing  of  the  Clipper  A  very  large  percentage  of   >ur  Navy  men  come  ::. 

Ships,  the  United  States  has  vessels  and  trained  men  that  Middle  West.  One  of  the  Navy's  tasks  is  to  preptit 

may  enable  her  to  rcwin  a  place  in  the  ocean-carrying  trade  landlubbers  for  merchant  marine  service^^^^^^^^ 
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Bthe  trenches.   Besides,  a 'million  or  two  Bills  of  evcr>  subject  under  the  sun.    Eveiy  modem 

aven  t  had  any  special  training  in  the  Army  methcxJ  of  instruction  is  to  be  used,  from  corres- 

icept  along  strictiy  military  lines  that  will  do  pondence  courses  to  actual  university  lectures, 

jem  little  piactical  good  in  peaceful  pursuits,  including  dassnrnm  sttidks  and  ledutions. 

1^  wen,"  says  Uncle  Sam,  "Let's  give  eveiy  laboiator)'  and  shop  demonstiatidos  and  prac* 

frgle,  totiTary  Bill  in  the  \%'hnle  A.  F".  F.  a  chance  tice  and  field  work  of  even'  applicable  kind, 

n'atch  any  stay-at-home  lorn,  not  only  in  his  For.  the  purchase  of  text-books  and  reference 

ijtkiilar  line  of  woHctittt  in  general  Cttltufe,  too.'*  boolcs  for  the  Khaki  University,  the  lowest  esti- 

Ootoftfaisdetermination.  asmuchasotttof  the  mate  of  the  sum  required  is  ^$,000,000;  the  first 

m  iDf  giviqg  the  soldiers  intensive  occupatiiNi  text-booi(  order  given  after  tlie  signing  of  the 

^  iroycld  Dlvlaioii.        Leetvre  Ho*  S«  Page  7# 

point  of  esduust  opening  is  between  9/4-  inch  and  9/16 
before  bottom  dead^oeniei^*      The  exhaust  valves  opens 
thi's> position. and  closes .vhen  the  piston  is.  1^2. inch  to 
inch  past  top  doad  center..    Since  the  inlet  oam  is 
jbURted  oa'^he  same  gear  with  the  .  exhaust  valve  oam,  they 
b  wi  require  independent,  timing*   After  the  inlet  valve 
iloses,  the  charge  is  coo^ressedj  othenk-ise^  complete  com- 
nistion  would  ve  very  slow  end  little  power  or  speed  produced. 
Cu  this  connection  the  importance  of  having  the  valve  seats 
)roperly  adjusted  can  be  appreciated.    A.  poorly  seated  valve 
I»t8  a  great  amount  of  eos^raasipn  leaic  by. 

15.    Where  the  charge  ie  properly  comprossed  it  must  be 
Ignited.    On  tho  tuin  cyiind&r  magneto  machine  the  epf^rk  should 
^ccur  1/4  inch  to  5/16  inch  before  top  de;3.d  cBntor  or  the  com* 
)re88ion  stroke,  with  the  interrupter  housing  in  fully  advanced 
>ofiition.      Theoretically  the.  prrprr  time  for  exploding  the 
^rge  is  at  top  dead  center  on  tlis  con^ression  stroke  when 
p  charge  is  cooipressed.  As  nHehrss:  it  can  be*    There  is* 
fn»«er>  a  slight  lapse,  bettreen  the  sparking  and  the  explosion* 
hm  the  spark  occurs*  it  firbt  ignites  ^e  charge  around  the 
bait'jfilug  points*    This  fXcme  then  spreads  through  the  rest 
i  1fti.ai3cture*  forcing  the  piston  domwrard.    The  tine  between 

A  UNIQUE  TEXT-BOOK 

^"■Upllwtiar  rhinift  so  nipidiy,  became  of  improvements  in  the  macluoes»  that  the  text-books  are  not  priot^I  but  afe 

merely  mimeographed 

rtMrminds  while  resting;  on  their  arms  await-  armistice  was  for  206,000  Vtdumes,  and  that  was 

&  traa^port  home,  has  come  the  Khaki  Uni->  only  a  begirniing. .      '  . 

jpsity.  The  American  Library  Association,  which^will 

It  is  the  biggest  educational  institution  in  the  provide  the  reference  books  and  general  library 

this  threat  school  for  fitting  our  soldiers  equipment,  has  a  list  of  i.ooo  titles  that  will  be 

Laviiian  life.    1 1  is  a  university  in  all  that  the  required,  purchase  and  shipment  of  which  began 

M  implies — the  scope  of  its  curriculum  is  early  in  November. 

fRnal.  Already  it  has  more  than  a  quarter  The  scheme  of  the  Khaki  University  has  for  its 

S  minion  students  enrolled;  by  spring  there  foundation  the  plans  worked  out  last  summer  by 

il  be  a  million.    Its  faculty,  headed  by  dis-  Dr.  Anson   Phelps  Stokes,  secretary'  of  Yale 

DgMtshed  American  university  professors,  will  University,  and  Professor  John  Erskine  of  Col- 

unprise  more  than  a«ooo  highly  trained  teachers  lunbia  University,  chairman  of  the  Army  Educa- 
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tional  Commission.  These  plans  provided  for 

educational  courses  to  be  operated  by  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  during  the  period  of  hostilities,  and  for  a 
combination  of  the  Y's  work  with  that  of  the 
specialized  Army  schools  during  the  demobiliza- 
tion pcricxi.  Until  the  order  came  to  cease 
firing,  naturally  instruction  had  to  be  limited  to 
such  periods  as  did  not  interfere  with  tiie  soldiers' 
military  duties.  The  sudden  end  of  the  war  made 
the  immediate  extension  of  the  work  imperative, 
and  as  soon  as  Washington  even  suspected  Ger- 
many was  ready  to  quit.  Dr.  Frederick  P.  Keppel, 
Thiid  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  formerly 
Dean  of  Columbia  University,  started  overseas 
to  confer  with  General  Pershinf^  and  the  Army 
Educational  Commission  and  map  out  plans  for 
the  enlarged  educational  work  which  is  now 
under  way. 

As  This  is  written,  it  is  still  undetermined 
whether  the  entire  work  shall  be  taken  over  by 
the  Army,  or  whether  the  system  of  codperation 
already  in  effect  shall  be  continued.  The  schools 
of  the  Khaki  University  are  already  in  operation, 
iMwever,  on  a  rapidly  expanding  scale.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  curriculum  come  the  classes  in 
elementary  English,  for  illiterates  and  the  foreign- 
bom.  Professor  Erskine  reported  early  in  Novem- 
ber that  more  than  30,000  soldiers  were  enrolled 
in  these  classes  alone.  Frank  E.  Spaulding, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Cleveland,  is  in 
charge  of  the  fteld  staff  of  the  Khaki  Uni\'cr<^iry 
and  of  the  organization  of  educational  work  below 
college  grade.  His  assistant,  Professor  Peter  A. 
Appelboom,  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  heads 
the  department  of  instruction  in  the  French 
language,  and  reports  more  than  200,000  stud- 
ents  in  the  classes  in  tiiis  course.  At  the  head  of 
the  department  of  geography  is  Professor  Reg* 
inald  A.  Daly,  of  Harvard.  Dr.  Kenyon  L. 
Butterficld,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  heads  the  department  of  voca- 
tfenal,  commercial,  trade,  and  higher  technical 
education,  and  it  is  in  these  that  the  lailgest 
ultimate  enrollment  is  expected. 

Classes  are  being  organized  in  every  post,  can- 
tonment, rest  camp,  or  area  in  which  as  many  as 
500  American  s<.)ldiers  are  stationed ;  to  reach  those 
attached  to  smaller  units  or  on  detached  duty, 
correspondence  courses  are  being  organized  by  a 
staff  of  fifty  teachers  with  school  extension  ex- 
perience, who  will  offer  ever\'thing  from  elemen- 
tary subjects  to  university  branches  by  mail. 
Arrangements  have  also  been  made  with  the 
leading  French  and  British  univernties  to  open 
their  df)ors  to  American  students  whose  special 
aptitude  and  qualifications  are  such  as  to  warrant 
the  Army  authorities  in  granting  them  furloughs 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  these  institutions^ 


Those  selected  for  these  courses  will  be  students 

who  had  not  completed  their  American  university  ■ 
courses  before  entenng  the  ^^cPv-ice,  and  arranee^! 
ments  are  being  made  to  have  their  work  ove> 
seas  credited  to  them  at  their  home  coll*^^. 

Attention  is  being  focussed  most  sharplv. 
however,  on  the  needs  of  the  soldier  who  hai 
been  denied  educational  advantages  before  enters 
ing  the  service.  For  these,  besides  elementary 
English,  geography,  history,  and  civics,  there  are 
courses  laid  out  in  agriculture,  caqaentrv.  tele- 
graphy, tailoring,  cobbling,  salesmanship,  eicctricj 
wiring,  tinsmitidng,  fcarbering,  cooking,  amf 
many  of  the  more  highly  skilled  trades  and  occu-'' 
pations.  Agriculture,  the  engineering  trades,! 
and  business  courses  are  the  most  popular,  Dc  j 
Erskine  stated  just  before  he  returned  io  Fiaixtl 
in  November.  ! 

"During  demobiIi7ation,  industrial  and  vo- 
cational courses  will  be  offered  to  from  30  to  40 
per  cent,  of  the  Army,"  said  Dr.  Erskine.  "  Com-! 
mon  school  and  high  school  courses  will  be  pn>>i 
vided  for  all  soldiers  who  have  not  finished  thnf 
school  work  and  soldiers  and  officers  of  academic 
merit  will  be  given  courses  in  the  great  Euiopeud 
universities." 

And  it  is  not  only  the  so-called  "vocationri! ' 
education  that  interests  and  holds  the  men  of  tiie 
A.E.F.  Dr.  Erskine  reported  a  couple  of  montts' 
ago  not  only  that  the  attendance  upon  the  lec- 
tures which  deal  with  philosophical  and  historical 
topics  was  increasing,  but  that  the  quality  of; 
lecture  demanded  by  the  men  was  much  higher^ 
than  that  which  was  quite  satisfactDiy  in  the^ 
early  days  of  the  war. 

"The  soldiers"  said  Dr.  Erskine  "are  con- 
stantly more  earnest  in  their  information  about 
the  war,  about  the  country  in  which  they  are  fight- 
ing, nhnut  the  history  and  ideals  rif  the  Allies, 
and  about  the  future  of  our  own  count rj'.  As 
they  become  more  accustomed  to  army  life  and 
the  conditions  of  the  war.  they  demand  a  moie 
searching  kind  of  treatment  and  become  TTu  re 
critical.  It  is  quite  useless  to  put  before  them 
a  lecturer  who  is  merely  entertaining  or,  in 
the  less  fortunate  sense  of  the  word,  merely  i»-i 
spirational." 

Bill,  in  short,  is  going  to  bring  back  fn  ~ 
"over  there"  not  only  trained  hands  but  a  trained 
mind.  He  would  be  a  mighty  stupkl  Bill,  indeed, 
if  he  didn't  come  back  with  a  more  active  imap 
nation  and  a  broader  vision  than  when  he  fint 
appeared  before  the  draft  board,  even  if  ther^ 
had  been  no  special  attention  paid  to  his  tech^ 
nical  and  general  education  while  in  the  An 
The  opportunity  for  mental  expansion,  which 
the  war  has  brought  to  some  millions  of  younjj 
Americans,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  lasting  and  ben^ 
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eflfect  on  their  whole  future  careers.  Bill 
ably  would  have  lived  and  died  in  his  home 
.  itnowing  little  and  caring  less  about  the 
le  and  countries  beyond  the  range  of  his 
diate  daily  concerns.  But  the  Govem- 
put  Bill  on  a  train  and  sent  him  a  thousand 
to  a  cantonment,  and  Bill  began  to  get  new 
even  before  he  donned  a  untfoim.  In 
'  lie  mixed  with  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
young  fellows  from  every  part  of  the  coun- 
Tiore  new  ideas  and  lots  of  them.  After  a 
he  tooic  another  long  railroad  trip,  with  a 
iiousand  others  like  him,  to  the  Atlantic 
lard.  perhaps  to  New  York;  then  he  got  on  a 
and  traveled  3,000  miles  across  the  ocean, 
agin  a  CMmtry  that  he  had  known  only  as  a 
h  on  the  map,  inhabited  by  people  veiy 
1  like  his  own  folks  at  home  and  yet  very 
ent  in  their  ways  of  living  and  doing  things, 
svcn  if  he  got  no  nearer  the  front  than  a  billet 
where  in  rural  France,  by  this  time  Bill,  in 
oint  of  view  and  ideas  <  f  The  world  and  his 
on  to  it,  was  quite  a  different  person  from 
M  who  left  his  home  in  Texas  or  Minne- 
or  Fkmda  or  Maine  seven  or  eight  months 
•r. 

is  the  quickening  of  the  American  soldier's 
al  processes  through  such  a  series  of  new 
iences,  that  has  made  him  the  aptest  pupil 
ever  attended  any  kind  of  a  school.  The 
itors  who  have  been  working  with  our  men 
le  American  Expeditionary  Force  do  not 
f  which  is  the  more  marvelous,  the  average 
;r's  intense  desire  to  learn  or  his  unexpected 
unexampled  quickness  in  absorbing  and  ap- 
g  his  new  knowledge.    It  would  be  going  too 

0  say  that  an  honorable  discharge  from  the 
k!  States  Amiy,  with  a  record  of  service 
leas  in  this  war,  is  the  equivalent  of  a  college 
ma,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  will 

1  adequate  certificate  that  its  holder  has  been 
cated"  in  the  biggest,  broadest  sense  of  the 
.  For  education,  after  all,  in  its  effect 
the  individual,  consists  not  of  the  accumula- 
of  knowledge  but  of  the  development  within 
individual  of  confidence  in  his  own  ability 
quire  and  apply  knowledge,  and  a  degree  of 
liarit)r  with  the  methods  by  which  knowledge 
be  acquired. 

)w  raindly  knowledge  can  be  assimilated 

1  there  is  a  combination  of  eagerness  to  learn, 
iMve  instruction  by  competent  teachers,  and 
ing  to  divert  the  student's  mind,  has  been 
ly  demonstrated  in  the  experience  of  our 
jrnment  in  making  experts  in  every  branch 
'liitary  science  cut  of  entirely  raw  material 
ie  tpiarter  of  the  time  formerly  thought  neces- 


sary. Under  the  new  regime  at  West  Point, 
cadets  are  being  graduated  as  full-fledged  and 
competent  officers  in  fifteen  months.  Germany 
laughed  at  Ptattsburgh ;  officers  couldn't  be  made 
out  of  civilians  in  less  than  five  years.  We  have 
turned  out  tens  of  thousands  of  officers,  whose 
military  ability  and  conduct  have  aroused  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  worid,  in  much  less  than 
a  year  of  intensive  training.  University  faculties 
all  over  the  country  report  that  the  progress  made 
by  members  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps 
is  nothing  short  of  marvebus.  It  began  with  the 
assignment  of  selected  men  to  study  special  tech- 
nirnl  subjects  in  a  few  engineering  and  technical 
schools  and  colleges.  Under  military  discipline, 
with  the  social  features  of  college  life  dhninated 
and  every  waking  minute  of  teachers  and  students 
alike  centred  upon  the  main  job,  these  men  be- 
came experts  so  much  more  rapidly  than  any  one 
had  dreamed  it  possible,  that  the  next  step,  the 
conversion  of  most  of  the  great  institutions  of 
learning  in  America  into  training  schools  whose 
range  covers  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  the  soldier  of  every  grade,  was  inevit- 
able. 

Even  if  Bill  hasn't  gotten  overseas,  but  only 
as  far  as  the  S  A.  T.  C,  he  is  going  to  come  back 
to  civii  hie  and  civilian  work  when  the  peace 
treaties  are  finally  ratified,  with  a  better  and  more 

thorough  education  than  he  could  possibly  have 
[gotten  in  the  same  length  of  time  by  any  o^her 
means. 

It  is  well  within  the  fact  to  say  that  the  war  has 

already  taught  educators  a  great  deal  that  they 
did  not  know  or  had  not  realized  before  about 
education,  educational  methods,  and  the  recep- 
tivity of  the  youthful  mind.  When  the  history 
of-the  great  war,  from  the  viewpoint  of  its  effect 
upon  the  development  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  comes  to  be  written — which  won't  be  for 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  yet — he  will  be  a  poor 
historian  who  does  not  lay  his  strongest  emphasis 
on  the  effect  of  the  Government's  educational  pro- 
gramme upon  the  men  in  uniform  and  its  conse- 
quent results  upon  the  educational  sj^tems  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  hard  to  set  a  limit  upon 
the  possible  influence  for  go<xl  of  the  bringing 
back  into  civil  life  of  a  few  million  young  men 
who,  besides  a  quickened  intelligence  and  special 
equipment  for  particular  jobs,  will  bring  back 
with  them,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  the  culture 
that  comes  from  travel,  from  new  and  broader 
associations,  from  the  glory  and  stimulus  of  the 
Great  Adventure. 

It  does  look,  after  all,  as  though  Tom  were 
the  one  who  should  be  worrying  about  his  future, 
not  Bill. 
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After  the  Hohenzollerns, 

What? 

[Germany  is  the  borne  of  Socialism.  Bejorc  the  war.  half  the  Socialist  xtoUs  in  ibe  world  were  cast  in 
Germany.  Despite  an  electoral  system  designed  especiaUy  to  make  three  Socialist  votes  equal  to  oidy  one 
Junker  vole,  the  Socialists  in  1912  hdd  1 10  seats  of  the  ^qj  seats  in  the  Reichstag.  To-day,  for  the  moment 
at  least,  Socialists  rule  Gfrmatiy.  Probably  thty  will  permanently .  shape  its  institutions  of  government. 
Tberejore,  to  get  a  basts  of  jacts  for  specniatton  upon  the  Juture  government  of  Germany,  H  is  essential  thai 
one  should  understand  what  Soeudism  means  to  ibe  Germans  ibemsehes.  The  war  has  changed  many 
people  and  many  ideas;  there/ore,  it  is  necessary  to  know  not  only  what  Socialism  meant  to  the  Germans 
before  the  war » but  also  what  changes  in  Socialist  beliefs  and  Socialist  leadership  have  been  going  on  during 
the  war. 

To  present  these  fwo  sides  of  the  question,  the  World's  Work  prints  the  two  articles  tbatfolhw.  The 

first  /,\-  mt2de  up  of  the  significant  parts  of  an  ariiclc  pi'J'HsheJ  iti  this  via^aiine  in  June,  1012,  and 
wrtlten  by  Professor  Samuel  F.  Orth  {now  of  Cornell  University)  immediately  after  bis  return  from  a 
special  study  of  the  subject  in  Germany,  where  be  interviewed  the  principal  leaders  of  the  party.  The 
second  is  written  by  Dr.  l^ictorS,  Clark,  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in  iVasbington,  D.  C,  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  German  newspapers  during  the  -d-ar  and  has  compiled  frcm  them,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
article,  the  progress  of  men  and  events  tn  the  Socialistic  party  in  Germany,  particularly  during  ibe  last 
eighteen  mtftdhs. — The  Editors.] 

THE  SOCIALISTS  IN  GERMANY  BEFORE  THE 

WAR 

A  Party  With  More  Than  Four  Million  Votes.  Which  Called  Itself  Social  Democratic  But 
Was  More  Interested  in  Democracy.  Than  in  Socialism — Its  Protest 
Against  Caste  and  Against  Unjust  Suffrage  Laws 

BY 

SAMUEL  P.  ORTH 


IN  FI^\NCE,  Socialism  means  agitation, 
in  Germany,  it  means  organization.  That 
is  a  difference  in  temperament,  and  also  In 
economy  and  political  conditions. 
Germany  is  mediaeval.  "  Divine  Rights" 
is  written  on  the  brow  of  the  Kaiser.  Militarism 
is  rampant,  and  lately  there  has  been  added  the 
power  of  money.  This  is  the  trinity  that  rules 
Germany:  a  mediaeval  king,  a  feudal  aristocracy, 
and  the  pushing  parvenus  of  coal  dust  and  iron 
filings. 

A  more  depreising  triumvirate  cannot  be 
imagined.  It  embraces  all  that  Is  arbitrary  in 
monarchy,  haughty  in  aristocracy,  and  snobbish 

in  riches. 

From  the  highest  officials  down  to  the  lowest  is 
a  series  of  castes,  like  the  serried  steps  of  a  pyra- 
mid, the  king  on  the  shininp  summit,  the  humble 
officials  below,  Ihese  officials  intermarry;  they 
breed  the  spirit  <«f  stratilkation. 


All  of  this  extends  into  private  life.  The 
Germans  are  from  the  cradle  educated  into  a  fixed 
SNStem  of  layers.  The  career  of  a  man  is  fore- 
shortened before  he  begins  it.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  schools,  for  all  sorts  of  children.  These 
children  are  not  judged  by  their  ability  so  much 
as  by  their  parentage.  Only  one  power  is  capable 
of  breaking  through  these  crusts — ^the  money 
power. 

And  in  this  fertile  field,  Socialism  has  grown  in 
proportion  to  the  hostility  that  king, 'army,  and 
wealth  have  heaped  upon  it. 

Bismarck's  anti-Socialist  laws  read  like  a  page 

out  of  inquiMtorial  Spain.  Social  Democrats 
were  not  allowed  to  organize  unions,  were  not 
permitted  to  have  meetings  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  police,  and,  at  ever>'  meeting  so 
permitted,  pohce  were  present  to  dismiss  the 
people  as  soon  as  they  thought  the  law  had  been 
vbtated.  All  Socialist  papers,  books,  pla>s. 
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ongs,  and  even  pictures,  were  put  upon  the 
ndfx  Expurgatorhu  of  this  new  political  papacy, 

leir  importation  was  prohibited.  There  was  a 
niversai  exile  of  Socialist  leaders  from  the  cities 
nder  the  ban. 

A        1  1  AK  PKOpAOANDA 

What  was  forbidden  in  the  open  was  done  in 
xiti.  the  propaganda  was  pushed  from  the  sun- 
WW  into  odUrs.  The  police  were  outwitted, 
le  Government's  commission  made  plaintive 
■ports.  ever>  >  ear,  of  their  inability  to  cope  with 
9e  determined  multitudes. 

Finally,  after  twelve  years  of  useless  efforts^ 
Iter  1,400  publications  of  all  kinds  had  been 
iterdictcd.  and  1.500  persons  imprisoned  to 
jve  an  ablegate  term  of  100  years,  the  anti- 
Halist  hws  were  repealed.   Not  with  the  corn 

rt  of  the  determined  man  who  forced  them  upon 
le  empire;  Bismarck's  jaw  never  relaxed.  He 
anted  to  make  the  punishment  expatriation. 
M  the  Reichstag  balked,  even  the  Conservatives 
ere  sick  of  the  business.  He  prorogued  the 
arliainent  and  went  before  the  people. 

Bismarck's  defeat 

Then  he  learned  what  deep  root  this  plant, 
hose  buds  he  had  been  clippinir.  had  taken  in  the 
farsof  darkness.  I  he  Social  Democrats  left  the 
louse  with  eleven  members,  they  returned  with 
lirtyflve.  Back  of  these  delegates  of  labor  were 
427000  votes.  Bismarck  resigned.  And  Bebcl 
as  justified  in  his  proud  dictum,  made  from  the 
ibune  whence  the  Chancellor  had  so  often  flayed 
in:  "The  Chancellor  thought  he  had  us.  but 
E  have  him."  And  Liebknecht,  the  -rh  ,lar 
r^'^nf^  the  Socialists,  •  shouted:  "The  anti- 
xuiist  laws  have  gone  down,  and  our  red  flag 
ts  gone  up  to  the  masthead." 
Bismarck  had  made  three  mistakes:  First, 
'  headed  off  a  truly  Liberal  partw  driving  the 
>cral-minded  workingmen  into  Social  Demo- 
acy:  second,  he  tried  to  kill  Socialism  and  its 
anocracy  by  violence:  third,  he  thought  he  could 
in  the  workingman  over  by  giving  him  a  sub- 
■iiuiai  interest  in  the  state. 
His  ebborate  scheme  of  paternal  Socialism  was 
augurated  by  an  dd  age  pension  act,  followed 
'  sick  benefits  and  accident  insurance,  llespite 
s  efforts  to  destroy  the  Socialist  party  by  his 
'Stem  of  state  Socialism,  Bismarck  saw  the 
xkingmen  keep  on  flocking  into  the  Social 
emocratic  fold  by  the  thousands. 
What  is  it,  then,  that  the  Social  Democrat 
ants? 

l  et  me  elaborate  a  little  more  on  the  "  social- 
ed"  condition  of  the  German  State  to-day:  then 
ve  answer  will  be  easier. 


Germany  is  the  most  "socialized"  nation  in 
Europe.  The  state  owns  all  the  means  of  com- 
munication, railroads,  canals,  post,  telegraph, 
parcels  post,  telephones,  wireless  telegraph,  and 
Zeppelin  airships.  The  cities  own  the  public 
utilities,  are  landloids  of  vast  estates,  own  and 
manage  markets,  theatres,  electric-power  houses, 
bake  shops,  meat  shops,  and  factories. 

A  German  laborer  may  begin  life  attended  by  a 
physician  or  nurse  paid  by  the  state:  he  is  chris- 
tened by  a  state  clergyman:  is  taught  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning  and  his  handicraft  by  the  state. 
He  begins  his  apprenticeship  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  a  state  inspector  who  sees  that  the  safe- 
guards to  health  and  limb  are  faithfully  observed. 
He  is  drafted  by  the  state  into  the  army,  devot- 
ing two  of  his  best  years  to  the  drill  sergeant. 
He  returns  to  woi-k  from  the  rigorof  thisdisciptine; 
the  state  gives  him  license  to  marr\  rc^Tisters  his 
place  of  residence,  and  follows  him  from  place  to 
place  wherever  he  moves.  If  he  falls  ill,  his 
suffering  is  assuaged  by  the  knowledge  that  his 
wife  and  children  are  cared  for,  and  that  his 
expenses  will  be  paid  during  illness,  and  he  spends 
his  convalescence  in  a  sumptuous  state  hospital. 
If  he  falls  victim  to  an  accklent.  the  ample  insur- 
ance, even  if  he  be  permanently  injured,  is  a 
balm  to  his  suffering.  If  he  unfortunat('l\  be- 
comes the  most  pitiable  of  all  creatures,  a  man 
out  of  work,  city  and  state  unite  to  find  or  make 
work  for  him.  If  he  wanders  from  town  to  town 
in  search  of  work,  the  cities  through  which  he 
passes  offer  him  free  hospitality.  If  he  wishes 
to  move  to  another  part  of  his  town,  the  munici- 
pal bureau  will  be  ghd  to  help  him  find  a  house, 
or  even  lend  him  mon?y  to  get  one  of  his  own. 

If  he  is  in  dispute  with  his  employer,  the  Gov- 
ernment furnishes  a  court  of  arbitration.  If  he 
is  sued  by  his  master  or  wbhes  to  sue  him.  the 
state  has  provided  a  special  industrial  court. 
If  he  is  in  trouble,  the  city  places  a  lawyer  at  his 
disposal. 

PENSIONS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

And  if  by  rare  chance,  through  the  grace  of 
the  state's  strict  sanitary  regulations  and  by  care- 
ful living,  he  reaches  the  age  of  seventy,  he  will 

find  the  closing  da\  >  of  his  life  eased  by  a  pension, 
verv  small  to  be  sure,  but  yet  enough  to  make 
him  more  welcome  to  the  relatives  or  friends  who 
are  charged  with  ministering  to  his  wants. 

Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  day  is  the 
price  that  Germany  pays  for  this  system  of  in- 
dustrial pensions  alone.  More  than  16.000,000 
workmen  are  insured  under  the  accident,  old  age. 
and  sickness  acts.  This  does  ni  )t  include  the  vast 
horde  of  officials  who  are  pensioned  in  army  and 
navy,  preachers,  teachers,  judges,  the  national 
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and  local  civil  lists — policemen,  firemen,  janitors, 
and  all  the  rest.  There  is  only  one  considerable 
chs^  of  workers  left  out — the  private  salaried 
employees — such  as  clerks,  stenographers,  etc. 
There  is  a  law  now  in  the  Rekhstag  extending 
the  pension  acts  to  this  dass.  Then  only  a 
minority  of  the  65,000,000  inhabitants  will  be 
without  the  benefit  of  some  public  stipend. 
Germany  Is  the  pensioner's  paradise. 

And  it  is  in  this  land  of  cautious  carctaking  for 
the  humbler  folk,  that  Social  Democracy  casts 
half  the  Socialist  votes  for  the  world. 

What;  then,  does  the  Social  Democrat  wantP 

First  of  all,  he  wants  democracy.  He  v  nnts 
properly  and  prerogative  subordinated  to  man. 

The  empire  is  a  poHiical  hodge-podge.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  governments,  from  Liberal  Bavaria 
to  the  crabbed  junkerdom  (or  landlordism)  of 
Mecklenburg— there  are  principalities,  duke- 
doms, kingdoms,  and  free  dties.  alt  with  ancient 
charters,  privileges,  and  prerogatives.  None  is 
democratic,  and  most  of  them  resort  to  inpentnus 
devices  to  make  a  Social  Democratic  majority 
remain  a  minority. 

For  instance,  take  Saxony,  an  enlightened  little 
kingdom,  with  Dresden,  the  art  city,  for  its  cap- 
ital. Only  two  years  ago  this  kingdom  passed 
a  new  election  law.  The  voters  are  divided  into 
four  classes.  All  males  of  twenty-five  years  have 
one  vote:  those  who  have  aa  annual  income  of 
about  ^33 3  have  two  votes;  those  with  about 
.144$  income  have  three  votes:  those  with  $525 
have  four  votes.  But  in  every  case  the  income 
must  be  either  from  propertv  or  from  professional 
service. 

There  are  ninety-one  members  in  the  Saxon 
diet.  The  new  law  arranged  the  districts  so  that 
only  forty-three — less  than  half — are  from  the 
cities.  The  country  vote  is  safely  anti-socialist. 

But  the  cities  of  Dresden,  Chemnitz,  and  Leip- 
zig have  a  large  Social  Democratic  population. 
In  Leipzig  the  vote  stood  as  follows: 

33,  $76  voters  in  the  one-vote  class  cast  32.$76  votes. 
20,323  voters  in  the  two-vote  dass  cast  40,646  votes. 

8,  538  voters  in  tlic  three- vote  class  cast  2ij,G\-\  votes. 
18,491  voters  in  the  four-vote  class  cast  73,964  votes. 

The  four-vote  class  cast  double  the  vote  of  the 
one-vote  class,  with  about  half  as  many  voters. 

With  this  handicap  the  Social  Democrats  went 
into  battle.  They  won  more  than  one  half  of 
the  voters,  but  elected  only  one  fourth  of  the 
members.  They  were  offered  the  vice-presidency 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  But  the  offer  had 
a  string  tied  to  it,  the>'  must  attend  the  reception 
given  by  the  king  to  the  deputies.  They  had 
always  refused  to  recognize  royalty  in  this  way 
and  would  not  surrender  now  for  the  sakeof  office* 
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REPRESENTATION  MOT  IN  PROPORTION  TO  POPU- 
LATION 

But  the  special  grievance  of  the  Social 
Democrat  is  Prussia,  the  predominating  state  of 

the  empire.  Here  the  three-class  system  pre- 
vails. Each  electoral  district  is  divided  into 
precincts,  the  taxpayers  of  each  precinct  arc 
listed  according  to  the  amount  of  taxes  they  pay. 
the  largest  payers  on  the  top,  the  smallest  on  the 
bottom  of  the  list.  The  total  amount  of  taxes 
paid  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  those  who 
pay  the  upper  one  third  are  class  one»  the  middle 
one  third  are  class  two,  the  lower  one  third  are 
class  three.  Each  of  these  groups  elects  the 
same  number  of  electors,  and  these  electors  meet 
and  choose  the  members  of  the  legislature.  Classes 
one  and  two  usually  combine  to  control  the  elec- 
tions. In  1903,  the  Social  Democrats,  for  the 
first  tune,  contested  an  election  for  the  Prussian 
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)iet.  The  conditions  are  too  hard  for  them  to 
ope  for  success.   They  cast  314,149  votes,  and 

le  Conservatives  cast  324,157;  the  Social 
pemocrats  failed  to  elect  any  representatives, 
le  Conservatives  elected  i^^.  In  the  last  elec- 
oOt  the  Social  Democrats  cast  practically  24  per 
!nt.  of  the  votes  and  elected  seven  members  in  a 
1USC  of  420.  The  districts  are  so  gerr>'- 
andered  that  tiie  rural  population,  comprising 
)  per  cent,  of  the  total,  elect  the  majority  of  the 
embers. 

The  Social  Democrats  are,  first  of  all,  demand- 


masters  with  Socialistic  sympathies  learned  long 
ago  to  keep  their  opinions  to  themselves.  The 
clergy  in  the  State  Church  have  nnly  to  recall 
the  experience  of  Pastor  Nauniann,  until  recently 
a  member  of  the  Reichstag  as  a  Radical  Liberal 
who  sacrificed  a  pastorate  to  his  convictions 
And  professors  in  the  university,  who  nrc  not 
content  with  the  "Socialism  of  the  Chair," 
remember  the  dismissal  of  Dr.  Aarons,  a  Social 
Democrat  who  bad  declared  in  public  that 
Social  Democracy  was  the  "lesser  evil"  that 
threatened  the  state.  A  law  was  promptly 


THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE  WAS  A  POLITICAL  HODGE-PODGE 

|(te  was  no  democnuy;  genynundering  and  other  tricki  were  used  to  keep  the  Social  Democratic  majority  a  voting  minority 


>g  the  abolition  of  property  qualifications  for 

«ctions. 

Social  DcmocracN'  is,  of  course,  unfasliionable. 
'  i^  also  politically  suicidal.  The  S(K:iai  Demo- 
rat  is  not  only  ostracized  from  "society/*  he  is 
i^qualified  from  holding  office.  While  he  may 
ote  for  members  of  the  national  Parliament, 
e  cannot  become  even  a  caretaker  in  a  public 
mifbrt  station.  This  disqualification  is.  of 
iursc.  not  a  legal  one.  But  it  is  more  effective 
^an  any  st.itute  could  make  it.  In  Germany 
here  has  been  no  Briand,  no  John  Burns.  School- 


passed,  prohibiting  members  of  the  university 

from  meddling  in  any  way  with  Social  Democrats. 

So  if  you  are  a  lawyer,  you  cannot  be  a  judge, 
if  a  minister,  you  cannot  get  a  church,  and  if  a 
scholar  you  cannot  get  a  chair— if  you  are  a 
Social  Democrat. 

The  Socialists  have  their  own  petty  tyrannies. 

If  you  want  work,  you  must  join  the  union.  If  you 

want  to  be  treated  in  a  neighborly  way,  vote  with 

the  Social  Democrats.   Many  a  small  shopkeeper 

has  felt  the  compelling  force  of  btjycotts,  when 

he  voted  against  the  Social  Democratic  ticket.-^  . 
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In  Prussia  this  feeling  of  personal  hatred  runs 

very  high;  there  arc  no  friendly  good  mornings 
between  Social  [democrats  .md  Conservatives. 
The  Socialists  do  not  niuij^ic  joyously  with 
groups  from  other  parties  in  the  bbbies  of  the 
Reichstag.  They  are  enemies.  The  Social 
Democrats  never  attend  a  public  function  where 
they  will  be  expected  to  cheer  the  Kaiser. 

In  South  Germany  there  is  no  such  bitterness. 
The  King  of  Bavaria  is  not  afraid  to  shake  hands 
with  Von  Vollmar,  the  Prince  of  Sociali'^ts  a  m  i 
the  Socialist  among  princes.  But  in  Bavaria 
it  is  no  mortal  crime  to  call  up  a  public  func- 
tionary on  the  telephone  and  ask  him  a  question. 
Woe  to  the  man  who  dares  this  in  Prussia! 

THE  LABOR  UNIONS 

The  Social  Democratic  party  is  a  labor  fnrty " 
and  seeks  the  c(>f)[>eration  of  the  labor  unions. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  these  unions:  the  "  Chris- 
tians," organized  by  the  Centre  party,  to  keep 
Catholic  workmen  within  the  fold;  the  Hirsh- 
Dunker  unions,  organized  under  the  tutelage  of 
the  Liberal  party;  and  the  Social  Democratic 
unions.  Each  kind  of  labor  union  has,  therefore, 
some  political  significance  Tl  e  "Christians" 
number  about  300,000;  the  Liberals,  ioo,000,  and 
the  Social  Democrats  about  2,000,000. 

But  the  organization  of  the  Social  Democratic 
unions  is  entirely  independent  of  the  party. 
There  are  two  organizations.  Not  all  members 
of  the  union  vote  the  party  ticket.  But  all 
sym]>athize  with  the  party  programme.  This 
separateness  of  organization  is  in  itself  an  element 
of  strength.  It  gives  spirit  to  the  unions  and  an 
accommodating  temper  to  the  party. 

In  most  of  the  cities  these  powerful  Social 
Democratic  unions  own  hu^  dub  houses  (called 
Gewerkscbaffsbduser).  Here  you  will  find  all 
sorts  of  conveniences.  I'here  are  lecture,  con- 
cert, and  dance  halls,  libraries,  restaurants,  lodg- 
ings for  the  wandering  craft^an,  committee 
rooms,  etc. 

The  cultural  activities  of  the  party  and  of  the 
unions  throw  an  illuminating  sidelight  upon  the 
character  of  the  people  and  upon  the  quality  of 
their  purpose.  There  are  night  schools,  lectures, 
educational  evcursions,  a  juvenile  department 
lo  bring  up  ilic  youth  in  the  gospel  of  the  party, 
and  in  Berlin  a  training  school  for  the  more  gifted 
young  men  who  v.  isli  to  become  edit<jrs  and  poli- 
ticians. There  are  art  exliibits.  Some  \-enrs 
ago,  a  revolt  took  place  against  the  lillhy  litera- 
ture some  German  publishers  were  spreading 
among  the  young.  Now  the  labor  unions  are 
publishing  classics  for  youths  and  selling  them  at 
a  nominal  price  to  workingmen. 

The  party  is  controlled  by  an  executive  com- 


mittee who  govern  with  th«^  dignity  of  a  colk^e 

facult\',  the  astuteness  of  {X)liticians,  and  thefru- 
galit\  of  tradesmen.  There  are  seventy-six  dai! 
papers  in  the  party  press,  many  weeklies  and 
monthlies,  and  even  juvenile  and  humorooi 
journals.  Some  of  the  trade  journals  have  a 
wide  influence.  The  metal  workers'  journal  has 
300,000  subscribers,  and  the  masons  joumaj 
300,000. 

Last  year  more  than  44,000  meetings  were  hcidL 
more  than  23,000,000  circulars  and  2,500/na 
pamphlets  distributed. 

The  keynote  of  all  this  activity  is  party  soli* 
darity.  "We  have  no  factions,  we  are  one. 
Personally,  any  Social  Democrat  may  think  as 
he  pleases  and  do  as  he  pleases,  but  when  it 
comes  to  political  activity  we  insist  that  he  act 
with  the  party,"  Dr.  Siidekum,  one  of  the  younger 
party  leaders  and  editor  of  an  influential  monthly, 
told  me. 

Beneath  this  organization  of  party  and  of  work> 

men  is  a  fundamental  wisdom,  insisted  upoa 
everywhere:  first  be  a  good  worlunan,  then  nuke 
your  demands  and  vote. 

The  party  membership  has  grown  rapidly  tiie 
last  few  years:  in  1906,  it  was  384,527;  in  igo?, 
530.466;  \()i)S,  1909.  633.309;  '9^<^ 

720,038;  191 1,  850,000. 

Here  is  a  party  of  nearly  a  million,  willingly 
paying  dues  from  their  frugal  wages  and  glad  to 
be  sent  into  any  party  service  where  they  can  be 
useful. 

The  following  table  shows  the  voting  streogili 
of  the  party:  * 
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56 
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81 
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4) 

116 

191a 

4.3$QkOO(» 

110 

in  city  and  provincial  politics,  the  party  is  oat 
so  powerful.    Local  election  laws  discriminate 

against  them.  In  nineteen  provincial  legislatures 
they  have  180  members;  in  396  city  councils, 
1813  members;  in  2,009  communal  councils, 
5,720  members. 

Of  the  Socialistic  side  of  the  movement  nothini 
verv  definite  can  be  said.  The  yarty  is  Denio-j 
cratic  first.  Socialistic  second.  1  asked  Hcfl 
Bebel  how  much  of  the  Utopian  was  left  and  he 
replied:  "  Wc  are  too  busy  doinr;;  things  to  drearr. 
W'h.en  I  was  converted  to  Socialism,  when  !  ^vti 
Saul  and  became  I'aul,  we  were  so  overwhclnieJ 
with  misery  and  so  persecuted  that  we  naturd^ 
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lioiigtit  vfdent  revolution  was  the  only  way  to 
uke  things  better.   Since  then  I  have  seen  the 

Hivt  wonderful  changes  come  over  society.  We 
ave  won  victory  after  victory.  New  problems 
ive  arisen  that  Marx  never  dr^med  of.  We 
}ve  accomplished  all  this  progress  by  meeting 

ich  problem  specificall) .  So  we  have  learned 
I  look  upon  our  work  as  transforming,  not  over- 
irowing.  society.  But  our  ultimate  goal  of 
icial  ownership  of  the  great  forces  of  production 
id  distribution  is  constantiv  before  us.  And, 
dieve  me.  some  day  the  break  will  come,  and  the 
aod  will  sweep  everything  before  it;  then  will 
me  the  end  of  centralized  wealth  and  tyrannkal 
^vemment." 

Von  Volimar,  the  f;cntlest  and  most  cultured 
i  gentlemen,  who  sacrificed  social  distinction  and 
c»litical  opportunity  to  his  convictions,  told  me: 
When  I  v.as  \  onny.  and  the  state  hounded  us  to 
uth,  1  naturally  believed  revolution  the  onI\- 
ay  to  general  betterment.  But  that  has  ail 
hanged.  We  have  already  revolutionized  Ger- 
any.  When  1  look  back  thirty  years  I  marvel 
t  what  has  been  done.  We  must  not  be  so 
lipid  as  to  fasten  our  hopes  on  violence.  The 
nnent  works  day  and  night.  Change  is 
instant." 

Cf  the  old-fashioned  Marxians.  Kautsky  is  still 
w  orthodox  prophet  and  Rosa  Luxemburg  the 
ay  evangelist.  But  even  their  utterances 
t  growing  ever  tamer. 

What  are  the  prospects  of  this  unique  party? 
.  i&  a  laboring  man's  party.   Of  its  i  lo  members 


in  the  Reichstag,  the  majority  are  laboring  men, 
the  others  are  editors,  lawyers,  etc.  A  large 
majority  of  the  workingmen  are  already  in  the 
fold. 

•There  are  only  two  directions  in  which  it  can 
hope  for  recruits:  among  the  agricultural  labor- 
ers and  the  small  business  men  and  tradespeople. 
The  agricultural  laborer  is  almost  hopeless. 
He  is  stolid,  stupid,  without  blood  or  fire.  The 
Church  and  the  junker  (large  landowner)  have 
him  between  them. 

But  there  are  man>'  evidences  that  the  small 
tradesman  and  the  business  man  are  looking 
toward  Social  Democracy  for  help  against  the 
tnists  that  are  squeezing  him.  \'on  Vollmar  told 
me  that  a  great  man\-  bii-^inessmen  and  trades- 
men voted  for  him  in  .Munich.  And  my  conversa- 
tions with  a  number  of  tradespeople  in  South 
Cerman\'  bear  out  the  general  opinion  that  the 
barrier  is  breaking  down.  A  well-known  busi- 
ness man  in  Baden  told  me  that  he  had  several 
times  voted  for  Social  Democrats,  and  that  many 
of  his  business  acquaintances  had  done  likewiseL. 

Dr.  L.  Frank  of  .Mannheim,  the  "New  La 
Salle"  of  the  party,  said  to  me:  "  1  here  are  many 
of  the  students  and  younger  professbnal  men. 
lawyers,  journalists,  engineers,  etc.,  coming  over 
to  us.  They  see  the  futility  of  the  so-called 
Liberal  movement.  And  they  learn  we  are  not  as 
revolutionary  as  we  are  painted.  I  consider  our 
ability  to  attract  the  intellectuals  the  real  test 
of  our  strength,  the  theimometer  that  registers 
our  power." 


SOCIALISM  IN  GERMANY  TO-DAY 

he  Socialist  Ranks  Swelled  by  the  Impoverishment  of  the  Middle  Classes  and  the 
Salaried  Workers — Dangers  of  Turning  the  Current  of  Orderly 
Reform  into  Revolutionary  Channels 

BY  ' 

VICTOR  S.  CLARK 

THE  most  'si.Tnificant  thing  in  the  revo-  national  emblem.    If  it  stands  for  war,  it  is  war 

luiion  now  sweepingover  Central  Europe  of  classes  instead  of  governments, 
is  its  «symbol-~the  red  flag..  That      The  recent  conflict  has  not  only  discredited 

stands  for  reaction  from  the  war,  for  imperialistic  nationalism  in  Germany  and  Aus- 

the  supplanting  of  *  nationalism    by  tria,  and  amonp  many  who  have  suffered  from 

Hernationalism.  its  effects  in  the  neutral  and  the  victorious  coun- 

To  hundreds  of  thousands— perhaps  millions  tries  ol  Europe,  but  it  has  multiplied  social  dis- 

~oi  people  not  only  in  Germany  and  Austria,  content  by  the  general  impovcrislnnent  that  it 

*ut  also  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  Bel-  has  caused.    Side  b\- side  wit !i  the  impoverished, 

jum,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  that  flag  it  has  created  a  new  and  hateful  kind  of  wealth 

"*kes  a  flKne  dlicct  appeal  than  does  their  —that  of  the  profiteers. 
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The  war  has  reenforced  the  proletariat  by 
reducing  to  its  ranks  whole  sections  of  the  former 
middle  class — the  great  army  of  salaried  employ- 
ees and  others  of  fixed  incomes,  who  have  suffered 
from  the  rise  of  prices  more  severely  than  manual 
workers,  and  have  seen  iheir  savings  waste  away 
and  their  standard  of  living  reduced  until  they 
are  on  the  verge  of  pauperism.  This  is  no  exag- 
gerated statement;  it  describes  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  minor  government  employees,  teachers, 
salesmen,  clerks,  office  workers,  and  others  in 
related  occupations  throughout  Central  Europe. 

IMeantime  the  foundation  stones  of  the  old 
substantial  business  order  have  been  undermined, 
and  what  formerly  were  considered  the  unques- 
tioned axioms  of  that  order  have  been  over- 
thrown. Governments  have  inflated  their  cur- 
rency until  the  gold  back  of  their  paper  money 
instead  of  being  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  three, 
as  before  the  war,  is  now  only  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  twelve.  Public  finance  is  in  a  chaotic 
state,  and  the  solvency  of  governments  is  in  doubt. 
Public  control  has  distorted  the  whole  industrial 
and  trading  organization,  by  diverting  production 
into  war  chamids.  Throughout  large  parts  of 
formerly  law-abiding  Europe  princes  and  officers 
have  vied  with  private  soldiers  in  banditry. 
Luting  in  China  may  end  with  gratifying  a 
taste  for  brocades  and  ivory  carvings  in  Occiden- 
tal homes;  but  in  Europe  it  is  a  bad  example 
for  the  proletariat.  All  over  the  warring  world 
the  sacredness  of  property  and  the  sanctity  of 
property  obligations— both  public  and  private-^ 
have  been  so  disregarded  as  to  create  a  new 
attitude  of  mind  regarding  them. 

"The  middle  classes  have  become  radical 
minded"  was  a  frequently  repeated  observation 
in  Germany  during  the  late  months  of  the  war. 
Little  wonder,  then,  that  the  working  people  have 
experienced  a  similar  transformation. 

Just  as  everything  fixed  in  Europe's  economic 
life  was  beginning  to  be  set  afloat  by  the  rising 
fl(K)d  of  war  disaster,  the  collapse  of  Russia,  like 
a  broken  dam,  let  loose  a  new  inundation.  We 
cannot  understand  Europe's  present  conditbn 
without  at  least  a  glimpse  into  its  recent  history. 
For  a  century  or  more  Russia  has  influenced  the 
political  constitution  of  western  Europe  pro- 
foundly. It  set  a  barrier  for  Napoleon,  'recon- 
structed the  reactionary  governments  that  fol- 
lowed his  defeat,  helped  to  suppress  the  rise  of 
democracy  in  id}b,  and,  from  the  day  the  late 
German  Empire  was  founded,  inhibited  by  the 
threat  of  its  autocracy  the  development  of  pro- 
gressive political  institutions  in  its  western  neigh- 
bor. Prussian  militarism  was  in  a  sense  an 
antitoxin  for  Russian  Czarism.  Prussia  per- 
formed its  historic  function  as  a  marchland— or 
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border  guard— to  the  last,  and  fell  discredited! 
the  moment  this  service  was  no  longer  needed 

Is  Russia  now  going  to  reverse  its  former  posi^ 
tion,  and  instead  of  being  the  stronghold  H 
European  reaction  is  it  to  be  the  seed  ground  dI 
European  radicalism?  Epidemics  come  out  A 
the  East,  and  Bolshevist  Socialism  may  w«H 
be  one  of  them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  men  wha 
now  rule  Russia  conceive  it  their  mission  to  spread 
the  doctrine  of  class  revolution  throughnut: 
Europe  and  America.  They  have  little  national 
sentiment.  They  will  sign  humiliating  treatiesi 
take  bribes  from  Kaisers,  promise  and  betiay  as 
a  systematic  policy,  so  long  as  the\'  proiroTr 
their  one  object — to  overthrow  and  despoil  ihe 
middle  classes.  They  are  preaching  this  doctriiM| 
througlu>ut  Europe  and  America  to-day.  Poh 
sibly  Germany  will  again  prove  itself  a  march- 
land,  and  receive  and  absorb  the  shock  of  tins 
revolutionary  agitation;  or,  if  we  do  not  handkj 
the  situation  intelligently,  and  if  we  let  ignorant: 
impulse  instead  of  informed  and  clear-sighted 
policy  lead  us  Cfermany  ma>'  pass  on  the  radicali 
movement  mtcubihed  to  its  neighbors  farther  west 

Ri^t  here  is  the  kernel  of  the  problem  that 
confronts  the  United  States  to-day.  The  futjrt 
peace  and  security  of  our  own  country  ma>  deJ 
pend  upon  our  people  as  a  whole  appreciating  thiv 
critical  situation,  and  dealing  wisely  with  it.  | 

Immediate  radical  revolution  ma>  not  occur 
in  Germany  and  Austria.  Such  movements; 
are  like  great  volcanic  eruptions — they  beirav 
premonitory  rumblings  and  send  up  steam  jets: 
and  local  signals  some  time  before  the  final  ca- 
tastrophe occurs.  There  is  no  Bolshevist  panvi 
in  Germany,  though  there  are  numerous  unor- 
ganized sympathizers  with  that  movement.  Thej 
Russian  Govemn  1 1  t  recently  wirtl'  d  an  ap- 
peal to  the  working  classes  of  all  nations  ca'li:': 
upon  them  to  rise  against  their  masters  and  $eu«: 
the  power  and  the  wealth  of  the  world.  In  that 
appeal  they  characterize  the  Social  Democratic 
leaders  who  controlled  the  cabinet  of  the  formcf 
German  Empire  as  "the  lackeys  of  the  bour- 
geoisie." 

During  the  twenty  years  that  preceded  the 

war  the  Social  Democrats  of  Germany  were 
drifting  toward  liberal  nationalism.  They  had 
changed  their  programme  from  preparatkm  for 
an  international  class  war  t<r  a  campaign  for 
political  control  at  home  through  existing  govern- 
mental institutions,  and  for  a  gradual  transtor- 
mation  of  methods  of  production  through  letiis- 
lation  so  as  to  secure  a  more  equal  distributkmof 
wealth.  Of  more  than  four  million  voters  for 
the  party  candidates,  not  one  fourth  were  enrolleJ, 
in  the  party  organization.  Even  the  registered 
members  embraced  a  percentage  of  empb>trs 
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nd  business  men.  llupo  Hasse,  the  leader 
f  The  party  during  the  early  part  of  the  war,  and 
It  present  head  of  its  radical  or  "'independent" 
ranch,  is  the  son  of  a  welMo-do  merchant  and 
.15  himstif  a  prominent  and  successful  lawyer 

Konigsberg  until  his  party  duties  took  him 
I  Berlin.  Philip  Scfaeidemann.  who  became 
ider  of  the  regular  or  government  Socialists 
hen  the  sph't  occurred  in  the  party  over  war 
Jicies  after  the  Russian  Revolution,  is  the  son 

a  mechanic,  and  rose  through  the  different 
imposing  room  trades  of  a  piovindal  printing 
fice  to  be  editor  of  a  labor  newspaper,  and  later 
ember  of  the  Reichstag.  The  immediate  pro- 
immes  of  these  gentlemen  are  not  more  radical 
i3n  those  «4iich  we  aie  familiar  with  in  the 
nited  States,  and  until  recently  the  party  has 
:en  mainly  engrossed  with  political  reforms 
le  justice  of  which  would  seem  self-evident  in 
lis  country. 

Therefore,  so  far  as  the  theories  and  p(jlicies  of 
lenxT,  who  have  hitherto  attained  power  during 
le  recent  revolution  indicate  the  probable  course 

I  that  movement,  we  may  expect  nothing  more 
lan  a  continuance  of  the  orderly  evolution 
ward  a  highly  socialized  state  that  was  occur- 
ng  in  Germany  before  the  war.  The  iiadical 
(roes  in  Gennany  are  not  sectional,  and  do  not 
em  likely  to  break  up  the  country  into  small 
dependent  governments.  But  Socialist  thc- 
ies  will  have  an  important  influence  upon  the 
htions  of  reconstruction  problems,  and  if  the 
trty  retains  control  of  the  administration,  we 
ay  expect  the  retention  and  perhaps  the  exten- 
di under  a  peace  regime  of  many  of  the  gov- 
nmental  agencies  controlling  trade  and  manu- 
cturing  that  were  created  for  war  emergencies. 
This  brings  up  an  interesting  phase  of  the 
uation  in  Germany,  that  does  not  exist  in  the 
me  degree  elsewhere.  An  influential  school 
thought  among  the  great  industrialists  of  that 
untry  favors  extensive  government  regulation 
commerce,  mining,  and  manufacturing  as  a 
rmanent  policy.  These  men  maintain  that  it 

II  be  necessary  to  introduce  a  sort  of  nation- 
de  Taylor  system  ,  extending  through  all  depart- 
ents  of  production  and  exchange,  in  order  to 
crease  the  output  of  w»lth  in  Germany  enough 
pay  the  war  debt.  They  would  eliminate  all 
iproductive  plants,  unnecessary  transportation, 
-applied  labor,  unnecessary  distribution  expenses 
like  commercial  travelers  and  advertising,  for 
stance — uneconomical  warehousing,  financing, 
id  accounting,  and  unnecessary  production  tosuit 
langes  of  style  and  private  fancy  and  they  would 
andardize  products  and  machinery  so  as  to  pre- 
:nt  waste  and  economize  labor  in  productk>n  to 

utmost.  The  bureaucracy,  which  has  ac- 


quired a  vested  interest  in  government  regulation 
during  the  war,  favors  the  same  idea.  Naturally 
the  agitatbn  in  favor  such  a  programme  after 
peace  has  aroused  equally  vigorous  opposition 
from  advocates  of  free  competition  and  unreg- 
ulated production;  but  the  presence  of  these 
two  schools  of  thought  among  the  natural  op- 
ponents of  state  Socialism  may  assist  the  Radical 
parties  in  Germany  to  procure  a  practical  trial 
of  their  theories. 

Will  the  change  stop  there,  and  will  the  Gov- 
ernment be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands  43S  the 
relatively  conservative  Socialists  who  control  it  at 
present?  We  may  not  be  able  to  answer  this 
question  for  some  months  to  come.  We  must 
wait  for  the  army  to  be  demobilized,  the  peace 
treaty  signed,  and  the  nation  to  adjust  itself  to 
its  new  government  and  to  reconstruction  con- 
ditions. Right  here  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  may  have  an  important  influence  upon  the 
course  that  events  will  take.  The  President  has 
stated  the  situation  exactly.  If  the  people  are 
hungry  and  left  in  enforced  idleness,  they  will 
become  increasingly  radical,  and  their  alliances 
of  interests  and  forces  will  he  directed  toward 
Russia  instead  of  toward  America.  If  the  con- 
flagration once  starts,  no  one  can  foresee  its 
end.  We  may  be  faced  by  a  Bolshevist  Europe 
united  by  a  common  bond  of  hatred  for  our  al- 
leged "Anglo-Saxon  capitalism,"  and  the  recent 
war  may  be  but  the  preliminary  skirmish  of  a 
worid  horror  more  fearful  than  we  have  yet  im- 
agined. Russia  is  to-day  trying  to  raise  a  new 
army  and  to  accumulate  provisions  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  extending  her  doctrines  by  con- 
quest thfou^ut  the  rest  of  Europe,  confidently 
relying  upon  finding  millions  of  allies  ]  in  the 
countries  which  she  will  invade.  To  quote  from 
a  recent  manifesto  of  the  Moscow  Government: 

"The  struggle  between  the  An^American 
and  the  Austro-German  robbers  may  at  any 
moment  transform  itself  into  a  struggle  between 
imperalism  and  the  German  working  classes. 
The  Pan-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee 
proclaims  to  the  worid  that  all  Soviet  Russia  will 
intervene  in  this  struggle,  with  all  the  forces  which 
she  possesses,  in  aid  of  the  German  workers.  The 
Pan-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  does 
not  doubt  that  the  revolutionary  workers  of 
France,  England,  ItaK',  America,  and  Japan  will 
muster  in  the  same  camp  with  Russia  and  revolu- 
tionary Germany." 

This  is  the  kind  of  literature  that  Russia's 
diplomatic  repre  entatives  are  distributing  in 
Berlin  and  Copenhagen  and  Bern.  How  much 
influence  it  will  have  depends  largely  upon  how 
promptly  and  effectively  the  civilized  world 
intervenes,  to  assuage  the  economic  iB^ifrfeyflf  Google 
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wherever  they  threaten  to  form  a  pest  spot  of 
despair  among  the  poor,  upon  whom  the  war 

has  ]>resscd  its  heaviest  burdens.  It  will  also 
depend  upon  how  honestly  and  determinedly  we 
strive  to  mafce  futuie  wars  impossible  by  the 
peace  treaty. 

Germany's  protests  against  the  armistice  have 
been  directed  almost  entirely  agaii^t  its  economic 
provisions.   We  hear  very  little  outcry  against 
the  occupation  of  border  territories  by  our  troops 
and  the  surrender  of  munitions  and  fleets.  Mili- 
tarism and  military  ambitions  have  been  laid  to 
rest  in  Germany  in  a  deeper  grave  than  in  the 
countries  of  her  victorious  opponents.   On  the 
other  hand,  the  fear  of  economic  distress  is  the 
result  of  a  livelier  appreciation  of  the  perils  just 
suggested  than  has  yet  dawned  upon  the  tardy 
conscicHisness  of  Americans. 

It  is  true  that  Germany  is  in  no  immediate 
danger  of  starvation,  if  the  food  supplies  in  the 
count  ry  can  be  distributed.  We  Americans  were 
not  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  national  flour 
bnrrcl  when  the  great  railway  strike  was  threat- 
ened early  in  September,  1916;  but  we  were 
alarmed  lest  hunger  and  disorders  might  result  in 
New  York  and  other  birge  cities  if  the  regular 
inflow  of  food  was  stopped  for  a  sin  Ic  n\cc1:. 
Our  fears  at  that  time  may  have  been  exagger- 
ated, and  those  of  Germany  to^y  may  be  un- 
founded; but  ui^r  the  precarious  political 
conditions  existing  in  the  latter  country  such 
concern  is  very  natural.  The  rolling  stock  which 
Germany  is  required  to  surrender  to  the  Allies 
may  not  exceed  the  normal  amount  in  use  upcm 
the  railways  of  the  evacuated  territories  in  France 
and  Belgium  and  the  districts  occupied  by  our 
troops  in  Germany.  But  the  decline  in  rolling 
stock  in  Germany  during  the  war  is  unknown, 
and  what  surplus  will  remain  for  home  use  after 
the  delivery  called  for  by  the  armistice  is  made  to 
the  Allies  is  equally  uncertain.  Last  year  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  Railways  reported  that  the 
equipment  of  that  system  had  been  increased  by 
100,000  cars  during  the  war,  and  there  were 
similarly  optimistic  reports  from  the  Bavarian 
railways.  Still.  Germany  has  suffered  from  a 
chronic  car  shortage  for  at  least  two  years,  and  it 
is  probable  that  bad  order  cars  and  locomotives 
are  so  numerous  as  to  lessen  matenally  trafiic 
facilities  in  central  Europe. 

A  problem  almost  as  serious  as  the  distribution 
of  food,  will  be  procuring  raw  materials  to  start 
factories  and  workshops.  Part  of  the  industrial 
population  will  be  employed  for  a  time  in  remodel- 
ing war  plants  for  peace  production.  But  as 
soon  as  the  munition  workers  have  drawn  their 
last  month's  pay  unemployment  must  follow. 


This  promises  to  be  especially  severe  in  tbete^ 

districts  for  cotton  and  wool  supplies  have  bei 
lonp,  exhausted.    Austria  will  experience  this  & 
ficulty  equally  with  Germany.   On  the  oty 
hand,  the  iron  and  steel  industry  may  experiei 
an  immediate  revival  on  account  of  peace  ordi 
not  only  to  rehabilitate  factories  and  workshl 
whose  equipment  has  been  worn  out  during  I 
war,  but  also  to  furnish  agricultural  maclun 
and  implements  to  Russia,  where  there  is 
exigent  demand  for  them.  Germany 
eager  to  export  coal,  as  this  will  assist  tu 
establish  the  value  of  the  mark  on  foreign  1 
changes. 

Is  our  attitude  toward  this  stnii'^plp  to  resto 
Germany's  trade  and  industiy  to  be  helpful 
anta^nistic?  If  we  are  wise,  we  shall  not  iSi 
our  actions  to  be  controlled  by  the  primitii 
impulse  of  vengeance  upon  a  defeated  enemy,  I 
by  undue  timidity  as  to  the  danger  that  faces  cf< 
own  industry  from  the  speedy  recovery  of  | 
competitor.   That  recovery  will  under  the  mof 
favorable  conditions  for  Germany  be  a  slow  nn 
The  whole  world  must  set  itself  to  the  task^ 
production  to  replace  the  losses  and  waste  of  «ii 
Each  part  of  the  world  is  deeply  interested  in  th 
recovery  of  every  other  part;  for  trade  will  nc 
revive  until  there  are  solvent  buyers.   Thii  1 
merely  the  business  aspect  of  the  case.   But  fj 
more  important  is  the  other  aspect,  that  of  alk 
viating  social  discontent. 

A  real  peril  threatens  the  established  social  orde 
We  Americans  still  view  that  peril  with  the  san 
attitude  of  remoteness  and  self<omplacency  wit 
which  we  viewed  the  early  stages  of  the  Eun 
pean  War.  It  is  far  a^va^'  Surely  the  red  fli 
will  not  be  thrust  into  our  dooryard.  We  a 
quite  incapable  of  comprehending  how  vrvkf 
that  j^eril  impresses  itself  upon  the  apprehcnsK 
of  the  propertied  classes  abroad,  and  hnw  potent 
the  promises  of  social  revolution  appeai  to  U 
propertyless  classes  of  unpoverished  Eurap 
Our  press  has  perhaps  wisely  refrained  from  u 
duly  alarming  us  as  to  the  recent  spread  of  rat 
calism  in  other  countries.  The  public  mind 
America  is  unprepared  for  contingencies  that  a 
not  only  possible,  but  in  the  minds  of  thousan 
of  our  Furopean  neighbors  inevitable.  The  bi 
prophylactic  for  hatred  is  love,  for  class  war 
intelligent  mutual  helpfulness,  and  for  revoT 
tionary  discontent  is  organized  effort  towa 
political  and  economic  betterment.  First  of  ! 
the  working  people  of  Europe  must  be  prcwnis 
protection  against  the  posnbility  of  anotl 
war.  and  assured  the  best  ix>ssible  conditi< 
for  the  speedy  restoratkm  of  their  matet 
welfare. 
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liiunging  prisoners.   Those  the  French  have  are  fat,  that's  good ;  those  the  German  have  are  starved,  that's  bad — such  is  war! 


It  b  evident  that  Germany's  factories  are  intact  and  ready  for  work  and  her  fields  are  in  fine  condition,  that's  good* 


Courtesy  kirt 


France's  factories  are  in  ruins  and  her  fields  devaslated,  that's  bad    .    .    .    such  is  war! 

THE  BOCHES  SAY:   "EACH  ONE  MAY  NOW  RETURN  HOME  AND  BEGIN  HIS  WORK  ONCE  MORE" 

bis  page  from  a  peace  edition  of      Rire  shows  that  the  French  fully  realize  at  what  a  disadvantage  France  has  been  placed  by 

the  German  policy  of  frightfulness  and  of  waging  war  on  foreign  soil 
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WHEN  the  Teuton  unsheathed 
his  sword  for  the  conquest  of 
the  world  in  August,  1914, 
he  had  many  material  factors 
in  his  favor.  Not  only  was 
his  military  equipment  as  complete  as  German 
thoroughness  could  make  it;  his  economic  pre- 
paredness had  attained  a  like  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. "The  German  Mole"  had  been  burrowing 
for  many  years,  and  no  quarter  of  the  globe  was 
free  from  the  insidious  undenniningof  his  "peace- 
ful penetration." 

While  world-dominion  was  the  ultimate  goal 
of  Germany's  ambition,  one  regbn  was  pre- 
eminently the  object  of  German\'s  aggressive 
designs.  Ihis  region  was  "Central  Eurojie," 
the  huge  band  of  territory  embracing  not  only 
Germany  but  Austria-Hungary,  the  Balkan  Pen- 
insula and  Turkey  as  well.  Stretching  uninter- 
ruptedly from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Central  Europe  was  the  base  upon  which  the 
Teuton  planned  to  erect  the  towering  edifice  of 
his  world  empire 

How  strong  was  Germany's  grip  upon  Central 
Europe  the  bitter  years  since  1914  have  abun- 
dantly proved.  To-day  the  German  armies 
are  beaten,  and  "Central  Euroj>e,"  as  a  political 
entity,  has  disappeared.  But  has  German  in- 
fluence over  Central  Europe  been  thereby  irre- 
vocably destroyed?  Not  necessarily.  In  so  far 
as  the  Teuton's  overlordship  was  the  result 
of  mere  brute  force.  Germany's  military  defeat 
has  undoubtedly  had  a  profoundly  shattering 
effect.  But  to  the  degree  that  this  supremacy 
was  due  to  economic  and  cultural  factors  or  cor- 
responded to  the  material  interests  of  the  inhab- 
itants, Teutonic  influence  may  remain  a  serious 
problem.  In  ordv  to  gauge  the  extent  of  Ger- 
many's remaining  hold  over  her  former  vassals, 
therefore,  an  anahsis  of  these  non-military  fac- 
tors is  dearly  of  primary  importance. 

The  classic  field  of  Germanic  ascemlancy  was, 
of  course.  Austria-Hungary  in  this  polyglot 
realm,  about  one  fourth  of  the  inhabitants 
were  of  German  stock,  Germanism  was  so 
firmly  entrenched  that  its  grip  seemed  forever 


unshakable.  A  dynasty  of  German  origin,  senm! 
by  a  nobility,  bureaucracy,  and  army  steeped  in 
the  Germanic  spirit,  and  supported  by  business 
classes  intimately  allied  with  North  Gennao 
fmance,  together  combined  to  set  a  distinct  Teu- 
tonic stamp  upon  even  the  most  anti-German 
elements  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire.  I  he  bnital 
attempts  constantly  made  to  Germanize  the  Slav 
and  Latin  populations  were,  in  fact,  so  many 
stupid  blunders nullifying.that  subtle  Germaain* 
tion  which  economic  and  cultural  processes wwe 
all  the  time  silently  tending  to  accomplish. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  the  Austrian 
Germans  had  had  the  wit  to  refrain  from  trying  to 
instill  Deutschtum  with  a  club,  the  practical  Ger- 
manization  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire  would  t(><i3y 
have  been  an  accomplished  fact.  Let  us  see  how,, 
even  under  the  fatuous  polfey  of  persecution,  the. 
brightest  and  most  ambitious  members  of  the 
non-German  races  were  exposed  to  a  ubiquitous 
Germanization. 

Take  the  case  of  a  gifted  young  Czech.  Croat, 
or  Ruthene,  eager  to  make  his  way  in  the  world. 
To  begin  with,  in  order  to  pet  a  really  broad  edu- 
cation or  even  to  travel  and  form  personal  con- 
nections outside  his  own  province,  he  had  to  lean 
German.  This  "had"  was  not  necessarily  a 
matter  of  official  command;  it  iniperiousJy 
required  by  his  own  ambition,  l^or  Genran 
was  the  empire's  lingua  franca,  the  langnge 
in  which  men  of  her  most  diverse  races  met  on 
common  ground  to  translate  their  respecti\t 
thoughts  into  mutually  intelligible  prijit  or 
speech.  Yes.  he  positively  had  to  leara  Ger- 
man, and,  having  learned  it,  its  superior  pri^- 
tige  over  his  merely  local  idiom  could  not  fail 
to  impress  his  youthful  mind.  Perhaps  be 
even  went  to  some  Gemun  university  in  ofder 
to  obtain  those  special  advantages  which  his 
provincial  educational  institutions  could  not 
offer  him. 

His  education  completed,  he  embarked  upcn 
his  career.   But.  whatever  his  choice,  it  almost 

certainly  led  him  into  an  environment  more  ot 
less  German.  Was  it  official  life  he  sought' 
Bureaucracy,  army,  and  diplomatic  service  *tit 
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ill  so  impregnated  with  Germanism  that  they 
oust  ultimately  give  him  a  Teutonic  veneer. 
Vould  he  seek  his  fortune  in  the  capital?  Vienna 
n»  an  intensely  German  town.  Did  business 
r  applied  science  attract  him?  These  last 
elds  might  at  first  blush  seem  reasonably  safe 
nom  Teutonic  pressure,  yet  in  reality  there  were 
one  in  which  the  results  of  Germaniation  were 
lore  patent.  For  Austrian  finance  was  coming 
lore  and  more  under  the  thumb  of  the  Berlin 
ourse,  Austrian  industry  was  fast  amalgamating 
ith  the  great  North  Geiman  Kartells  or  trusts, 
.hilc  Austrian  and  German  foreign  trade  had 
jng  since  made  an  intimate  alliance  for  the  con- 
[uest  of  such  economic  areas  as  the  Balkans  and 
he  Near  East.  Hence,  our  youn^!  Czech  business 
nan  or  electrical  engineer  infallibls'  discovered 
bt  his  bread  and  butter  depended  largely  upon 
he  good-will  of  German  assodates,  the  favor  of  a 
kraian  employer,  or  the  success  of  German  for- 
i:^  p<jlicyinAsia  Minor  or  Mesopotamia — with 
he  result  that  the  anti-German  nationalistic 
faditions  of  his  youth  generally  came  to  take 
«cond  place. 

That  was  the  sort  of  thinp  which  was  goinr;  on 
ill  over  Austria,  and  it  would  have  gone  on  ten 
imes  faster  if  the  stupid  zeal  of  Pan-German 
anatics  had  not  forced  the  non-Germans  every- 
•^hcre  to  make  consciorr;  choice  between  their 
naicnal  advancement  and  the  tenderest  senti- 
nents  of  their  racial  and  cultural  life.  How, 
iespite  every  handicap,  the  process  worked  to 
he  net  advantage  of  Germanism  is  well  shown 
'y  what  occurred  in  Bosnia-Herzego\Mna  under 
Austrian  rule.  When  Austria  occupied  these 
onner  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  EmfNre,  in  1878. 
he\  were  sunk  in  the  poverty  and  barbarism 
haracteristic  of  Turkish  rule.  Since  that  day 
Austrian  administration,  despite  its  many  short- 
»aiiitgs.  succeeded  in  effecting  great  improve- 
ments, particularly  in  the  economic  sphere.  To 
hus  transform  the  economic  life  of  the  provinces 
I  host  of  capable  men  were  required.  These  men 
locked  to  Bosnia-Herzegovina  as  to  a  colcmy— 
*hich,  in  essence,  it  was.  The  fact  for  our 
notice  is  that,  though  drawn  from  every  race  of 
:he  empire,  these  officials,  technicians,  and  busi< 
IKS  men  promptly  left  their  rival  animosities 
^hind  them  at  the  colonial  frontier  and  in  their 
5tead  acquired  a  whole-hearted  "Austrian"  out- 
'Ook  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  redounded  to  the 
advantage  of  Germanism. 

Germany's  hold   on   the    bai.kan  nations 

Such  was  the  situation  in  the  Hapsburg  Empire 
in  t9'4«  It  was,  of  course,  Austria-Hungary 
M  ere  Germanization  had  made  most  progress 
^  was  most  firmly  entrenched.   But  what 


was  true  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  was  in  lesser 
degree  true  of  all  the  other  regions  of  Central 
Europe.  The  strength  of  Germany's  grip  upon 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey  is  known  to  all.  What  is 
less  known  is  the  economic  and  cultural  hold 
that  Germanism  had  acquired  in  even  those 
Balkan  nations  politically  most  anti-German. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  Rumania  had 
been  practically  conquered  economically  by 
German  finance  and  trade.  Serbia  herself, 
down  to  the  opening  years  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury when  Austrian  brutality  forced  her  to  risk 
her  material  prosperity  in  order  to  save  her 
national  life,  was  frankly  within  the  Austrian 
economic  sphere.  Strange  enough  was  tlw 
spectacle  of  Greece  and  Rumania,  once  the  cul^ 
tural  children  of  France,  sending  increasing  num- 
bers of  their  brightest  sons  to  drink  at  the  founts 
of  German  learning  whence  they  oftentimes 
returned  zealous  apostles  of  Kultur.  Every- 
where throughout  Central  Europe  German  sci- 
ence, German  efficiency,  even  German  arts  and 
letters,  were  winning  favor,  the  while  the  tireless 
labors  d[  German  propaganda  was  subtly  guiding 
all  this  nexus  of  material,  intellectual  and  spiritual 
forces  toward — "The  Day!'* 

The  Day,  brief  and  lurid,  has  passed.  It  is 
now  "The  Night" — the  night  of  Germany's 
humiliation  and  deserved  abasement.  Terrible 
is  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  teutonic  arro- 
gance and  greed.  Instead  of  world-dominion, 
Germanism  is  menaced  with  permanent  expulsion 
from  reqinn?  which  it  fondly  ima  ined  peculiarly 
its  own.  Turkey  appears  irretrievably  lost. 
The  Balkans  stand  fully  emancipated  from  the 
Teuton  yoke.  Even  in  Austria-Hungary  Ger- 
manism is  being  fast  stihrnerged  by  the  angr\' 
waves  of  Slav  and  Latin  1^  x  hI-:,  and  a  band  of 
resolute  young  nations — Bohemia,  Poland,  Jugo- 
slavia, and  Greater  Rumania— form  so  many 
interlocking  buttressses  against  a  new  German 
"March  to  the  East." 

EMANCIPATIOH  OP  THS  SUBJECT  PEOPLES 

Everywhere  Germanism  is  in  retreat.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  Teutonic  armies  is  only  the 
physical  expression  of  a  process  extending  to  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  realms  as  well.  For 
with  the  German  greycoats  are  going  German 
commerce,  German  methods,  German  speech, 
German  ideals — that  whole  German  "  Kultur" 
which  revealed  its  sinister  content  in  1914  and 
which  the  non-German  peoples  of  Central 
F.urnpe  are  now  spewing  out  of  their  mouths. 
1  o-day  these  emancipated  races,  thrilling  to  their 
freedom  and  shuddering  at  the  fate  which  they 
have  so  narrowly  escaped,  are  looking  elsewhere 
for  the  well-springs  of  spiritual  enncfepjl^^sj^oogig 
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economic  well-being.   No  longer  will  young 

Czechs  or  jucoslavs  be  forced  to  veneer  them- 
selves with  Germanism  in  order  to  follow  their 
chosen  careers.  The  resources  of  their  emanci- 
pated homelands  will  henceforth  be  applied  to 
the  upbuilding  of  truly  national  environments 
wherein  such  men  can  realize  their  capacities 
without  ceasing  to  be  themselves.  The  whole 
polity  of  the  new  states  will  normally  be  to  seek 
economic  relations  with  the  Western  peoples  and 
to  bar  out  German  finance  and  trade,  tainted 
as  these  are  with  the  Teuton's  lust  for  domina- 
tion. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  Westerners,  Ameri- 
cans and  Furopeans  alike,  will  extend  a  cordial 
hand  to  these  young  nations  of  Central  Europe 
and  that  we  will  lose  no  opportunity  to  make 
complete  and  permanent  their  emancipation 
from  Germanism.  Now  is  the  accepted  time. 
Now,  when  the  scars  of  Teutonic  tyranny  are  yet 
fresh  and  the  abasement  of  Germany  is  deepest, 
is  the  moment  when  constructive  action  along 
these  lines  will  bear  their  richest  fruit.  For  the 
present  hour  cannot,  of  necessit) ,  permanently 
endure.  With  the  lapse  of  time  the  memory  of 
the  Teutonic  peril  will  begin  to  fade  from  the 
minds  of  peoples  engrossed  in  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  national  reconstruction.  I  he  very 
omipleteness  of  their  emancipation  and  the  ex- 
tent of  German  weakness  nui\  tempt  them  to 
relax  their  anti-German  solidarit\  or  even  to 
engage  in  dangerous  disputes  among  themselves. 
We  must  not  forget  that  the  non^erman  peoples 
of  Central  Europe  are  of  several  different  stocks, 
and  that  they  are  possessed  of  diverse  traditions 
and  aims  which,  if  not  subordinated  to  the  dic- 
tates of  a  higher  statesmanship,  may  lead  to  de- 
plorable results.  The  warning  precedents  of 
Balkan  history  should  not  be  disregarded.  There 
is  nothing  more  bitter  than  a  family  quarrel, 
and  when  sister-nations,  or  even  factions  within 
the  same  nation,  engage  in  internecine  strife, 
thc\'  rarely  fail  to  forget  their  larger  interests 
and  often  end  by  calling  in  the  designing  foreigner 
~to  their  common  undoing. 

RECONSTRUCTION  OF  GERMANY 

• 

Right  here  lies  the  danger  of  a  possible  revival 
of  German  influence  over  Central  Europe.  For, 
however  deep  nia>'  be  Germany's  present  abase- 
ment, it  prubabl\  will  not  be  permanent.  Sooner 
or  later  Germany  will  almost  certainly  reconstruct 
the  shattered  edifice  of  her  national  life,  pay 
off  her  debts,  and  become  once  more  a  factor 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  every  field  of  human 
activity. 

Of  course,  if  Germany  should  learn  her  lesson 
and  emerge  from  her  tribulations  a  worthy  mem- 


ber of  a  new  society  of  nations,  the  world  could 
not  reasonably  object  to  her  reaping  in  Central 
Europe  whatever  economic  and  cultural  advan- 
tages might  nonnally  accrue  to  her  from  geo-  •■ 
graphical  propinquity  or  meritorious  eminence 
in  trade,  science,  and  ideas.  But  after  the  j 
revelation  of  the  German  character  which  we 
have  had  forced  upon  us  since  1914.  we  cannot 
lightly  assume  that  Germany  will  undergo  any 
such  fundamental  change  of  heart.  We  must, 
therefore,  seriously  consider  the  possibility  of  a 
revived  Germany  using  different  methods  but 
still  cherishing  her  old  dreams  of  domination. 
Her  methods  will  almost  certainly  be  changed,  for 
not  even  the  wildest  Pan-German  professor  out- 
side of  a  madhouse  would  again  advocate  the 
naked  use  of  force  and  frightfulness  for  a  mOi- 
tary  conquest  of  the  world.  No.  the  methods 
which  will  naturally  suggest  themselves  are  those 
subtler  economic  and  cultural  "peaceful  ixne- 
trations"  which  the  Germans  emptoyed  so  suc- 
cessfully down  to  1 91 4.  The  world,  to  be  sure, 
now  knows  these  German  methods,  but  it  is  not 
so  clear  that  it  kno\vs  just  how  to  combat  them. 
Certainly,  in  the  present  stateof  international  law, 
it  would  be  decidedly  difficult  to  keep  hermetically 
sealed  a  Germany  renouncing  warlike  prcpara- 
tions,breathing  liberal  sentiments,and  directingits 
energies  intothe  paths  of  trade,  science,  aini  inven- 
tion.  Yet  this  might  be  all  an  elaborate  camou- 
flage hiding  a  secret  aspiration  'toward  another 
"  Day."  The  Germans  have  proved  themselves 
a  tenacious,  laborious  folk,  capable  of  taking  long 
views  and  of  working  tirelessly  for  thdr  italiza- 
tion. 

So  ends  our  analysis.  Its  results  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  Germanism's  influence  in  r;— ift^  £tir. 

ope,  while  enormously  diminished,  is  not  entirely 
destroyed ;  that  to-day  it  is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  but 
that  in  time  it  may  recover  much  of  its  fornM|faold 
through  the  skilful  use  of  economic  and^Hual 
factors,  and  especially  thnugh  possible^n»> 
sions  among  the  non-German  nationalities  them- 
selves. It  therefore  behooves  us  to  streagthen 
in  every  possible  way  both  the  nationid  growth 
and  the  international  solidarity  cMf  these  non- 
German  peoples,  to  further  close  economic  arJ 
cultural  relations  with  ourselves  and  our  Alhci. 
and  to  discourage  German  attempts  toufomi 
similar  relatbns with  them.  I f  i n  this  InfpKcy 
we  shall  prove  ourselves  harsh  to  a  Gernian\ 
sincerely  desirous  of  amending  her  ways,  she 
has  only  herself  to  blame.  It  is  for  her  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  its  suspicions  are  unfaipded 
and  that  it  can  view  with  equanimity  such 
extensions  of  Germany's  prestige  and  pn^perity 
as  geography  or  special  capacity  might  swok  10 
indicate  as  her  just  due.  1 
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MAN  AND  HIS  MACHINES 


PACKING  THAT  BEAT  THE  SUBMARINE 


PACKING  a  five-ton  mo- 
tor truck  for  shipment 
so  that  it  occupies  only  a 
fraction  of  the  space  required  for 
it  formerly  is  one  of  the  chanj;es 
the  war  has  wrought  in  trans- 
portation. There  were  just  two 
ways  to  keep  the  German  sub- 
marine from  reducing  the  world's 
shipping  to  a  point  that  would 
mean  disaster:  the  first  was  by 
building  ships  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  other  was  to  make 
each  ship  do  greater  service. 
This  latter  method  was  used 
most  effectively.  The  loading 
and  unloading  of  ships  was 
speeded  up  by  adopting  new 
and  unheard  of  meth<xis.  This 
made  it  possible  for  each  vessel 
lo  make  more  trips  per  month  than  ever  before. 
But  more  important  still  were  the  ingenious 
schemes  for  packing  the  absolute  maximum  of 
cargo  into  every  space  aboard.  The  reader  can 
get  an  idea  of  the  economy  thus  develof>ed  by 
thinking  of  the  space  ordinarily  required  for  ship- 
ping an  automobile,  and  then  lcx)king  at  the 
three  pictures  on  this  page  which  illustrate  the 


THE  CHASSIS  IS  BOXED  FIRST 

latest  method  of  packing  a  five-ton  truck  for 
shipment  either  by  boat  or  by  rail.  The  crate 
when  finally  packed  contains  the  entire  truck, 
chassis,  engine,  wheels,  body,  and  top.  It  can 
be  loaded,  unloaded,  and  moved  about  with  a 
minimum  of  effort.  Such  changes  as  this  were  no 
small  matter  in  the  winning  of  the  war,  and  they 
will  be  important  in  after-the-war  commerce. 


THE  WHOLE  TRUCK  READY  FOR  CRATING 


CRATED  AND  READY  TO  SHIP 
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The  World's  Work 


CUTTING  SHIPS  IN  TWO 

IN  ORDER  to  utilize  the 
shipbuilding  facilities  of  the 
Great  Lakes  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  found  it- 
self confronted  with  the  necessity 
of  devising  a  new  and  faster 
method  of  fastening  together  the 
halves  of  ships  that  have  been 
cut  apart  in  order  to  take  them 
through  the  locks  of  the  Welland 
Canal.  Practically  every  old  lake 
ship  brought  to  the  ocean  has  had 
to  be  cut  in  two  in  order  to  pass 
through  these  forty-four  locks, 
since  the  largest  vessel  that  they 
will  accommodate  is  260  feet  long, 
44  feet  beam  and  14  feet  draft. 

Cutting  the  ship  in  two  and 
putting  it  together  again  formerly 
meant  that  there  must  be  dry- 
dock  facilities  for  both  operations. 

Engineers  of  the  Shipping 
Board  worked  out  a  plan  for 
putting  the  halves  together  while 
they  were  still  floating  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  as  a  result 
twenty-four  large  lake  vessels  have  been  added 
during  the  year  totheAmerican  Merchant  Marine. 

The  method,  simply  explained,  consists  of 
fastening  angle-irons  along  the  edges  of  the  cut 
and  by  the  manipulation  of  water  ballast, 
causing  the  halves  to  float  at  the  same  depth. 


A  SHIP  IN  DRY-DOCK  BEING  CIH"  IN  HALF 


Long  bolts  are  then  passed  through  corresponding 
holes  in  the  angles  attached  to  the  halves  and 
they  are  drawn  together  with  nuts.  Patch  pbtes 
are  then  fastened  over  the  cut  on  the  ootadc 
down  to  the  water  line  and  a  very  short  period 
in  dry-dock  suffices  to  make  the  vessel  seaworthy. 


THE  TEMPORARY  WOODEN  BULKHEADS  ON  EACH  HALF 


HOW  THE  VAiCU  I'LATES  ARE  KASTENKI) 
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The  World's  Work 


BENDING  ARMOR  PLATES  COLD 


A 


MACHINE  that  will  bend  ship  plates 
cold  into  any  sort  of  a  compound  curve, 
and  do  this  work  easily  and  rapidly,  has 
been  devised  and  is  in  operation  at  a  Florida  ship- 
yard. There  is  a  frame  of  1 5-inch  I-beams  on  a  con- 
cretefoundation.  Between  them  are  fourteen  pneu- 
matic hoists  with  12-inch  diameter  pistons  and 
7-foot  stroke.  On  the  top  flanges  of  the  I-beams  are 
bolted  structural  steel  formers  of  any  desired 
curvature.  A  flat  plate  is  placed  vertically 
against  the  formers  and  the  bottom  edge  clamped 
in  place.  Chains  are  passed  around  the  plate 
and  over  pulleys  and  attached  to  the  pistons 
of  the  pneumatic  hoists.  Compressed  air  is  then 
admitted  to  the  pneumatic  cylinders  and  the  pull 
of  the  chain  bends  the  plates  to  the  shape  of 
the  formers.  This  device  was  invented  by  a 
shipyard  engineer.  Such  improvements  as  this, 
forced  by  the  war,  may  make  up,  so  far  as  in- 
dustrial power  is  concerned,  for  the  world's  loss 
of  man  power. 


.\  NEW  ..\NIJ  HANDY  DEVICE  In  liKI  PTHE  HOL'^^EWIH 

SAVE 

It  makes  it  euy  to  cut  bread  in  thin  slicrs  of  uniform  ihidrcs. 
The  nM^tnl  guide  in  which  the  knife  works  folds  down  out  otlhcni 
when  nut  in  use 


iHh  .MACIII.NE  FOK  UHNDING  ARMOR  PLATE 
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the  entire  war  period  and  with  such  devotion  that  overwork  was  the  cause 
of  his  recent  death 
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'^HE  Peace  Gjnference  opens  with  the 

issues  sharply  drawn  upon  the  main 
questions  involved.  It  would  be  ab- 
surd to  claim  that  there  is  no  disagree- 
ment, for  that  disagreement  is  openly 

franklv    avowed.    President   Wilson  has 


publicly  declared  that  the  United  States  will  enter 
no  arrangement  for  maintaining  the  old  balance  of 
power;  that  it  will  become  a  party  to  no  itKerna- 
tional  treaty  that  does  not  include  all  the  other 
important  nations.  So  far  as  the  public  opinion 
of  Engbnd  has  expressed  itself,  it  apparently 
agrees  with  Mr.  Wilson's  attitude.  Premier 
Clemenceau,  on  the  other  hand,  favors  restoring 
the  system  of  balances;  he  desires  a  quadruple 
alliance  of  England,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United 
States,  as  a  bulwark  against  any  combination 
that  a  revitalized  Germany  mav  create.  Premier 
Qemenceau  belongs  to  the  school  that  has  no 
faith  in  any  safeguards  against  Germany  except 
material  safeguards.  He  is  one  of  those  who, 
like  Qesar,  thinks  that  German\  's  border  is 
the  Khine,  and  that  the  peace  of  the  world  de- 
pends upon  keeping  the  Germani  behind  the  nat- 
ural barrier  where  they  were  driven  ages  ago  by 
the  Roman  legions.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
this  attitude  and  even  to  sympathize  with  it. 
France  is  the  nation  that  has  lived  under  the 
German  terror  for  a  generation;  she  is  the  nation 
which,  in  the  event  of  another  stnif!^le,  will  first 
have  to  meet  the  impact  of  the  German  arms  and 
again  furnish  the  world  its  battlefield.  .Not  un- 
naturally, the  French  believe  that  tNy  are  en- 
titled to  such  assurances  against  a  repetition  of 
the  last  four  years  as  definite  alliances  and  annex- 
ations of  new  territory  can  provide.  The  world 


is  grateful  to  France,  and  is  disposed  to  give  this 
gallant  nation  such  protection  as  will  make  her 
future  secure;  that  President  Wilson  and  Premier 
Clemenceau  evidently  disagree  implies  no  di- 
vergence on  this  fundamental  question,  but 
merely  a  difference  in  opinion  as  to  the  best 
method  of  accomplishing  it. 

This  Peace  Conference  hopes  to  do  more  even 
than  bring  peace  to  France.  It  aspires  to  estab- 
lish a  new  order  that  will  (lefmitel\  bring  peace 
to  the  world.  It  hopes  to  promote  that  "  enthron- 
ment  of  the  idea  of  public  right  as  the  governing 
idea  of  European  politics"  which,  in  Gladstone's 
phrase,  will  be  "  the  ,i:reate«;t  triumph  of  our  time." 
By  the  extent  that  the  Conference  succeeds  in  ad- 
vandng  this  ideal  its  success  will  be  measured. 
For  the  last  hundred  years  these  two  antagonistic 
ideas  have  manifested  themselves  in  European 
affairs — one  that  believes  only  in  force,  the  other 
that  has  faith  in  reason  and  honor  and  justicic. 
In  the  days  of  the  Crimean  War,  Palmerston 
represented  the  practical  attitude,  and  Cnbden 
and  John  Bright  stood  for  "  idealism  "  in  interna- 
tional relations;  in  1878  Disraeli  and  Salisbury 
took  the  one  side,  with  Gladstone  on  the  other. 
The  Palmerstnns  and  the  Disraelis  solved  no 
problems  and  accomplished  nothing  except  to  lay 
the  seeds  of  future  wars,  including  the  one  which 
has  just  ended.  At  least  one  point  can  be  made 
in  favor  of  the  new  plan  to  which  America  and 
England  have  already  given  their  allegiance — it 
is  the  only  one  that  has  not  been  tried.  Now  the 
tide  of  idealism  has  risen  higher  than  ever  before, 
and  this  Peace  (conference  will  disclose  whether  it 
is  all  a  dream,  or  whether,  after  all,  it  may  become 
the  force  that  will  determine  history.  ,  ^^^^^ 


'.FmettOn.  AStiglMrHMTtd 


Driving  with  President  Poincar<?.  during  his  European  tour  to  popularize 
with  the  political  leaders  and  with  the  masses  his  plan  to  form  a  League  of 
Nations  at  the  Peace  Conference 
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President  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  which  developed  and  promoted 
the  League  of  Nations  idea  lhroughf)ut  the  world.  Mr.  Taft  is  devoting  this 
month  of  February  to  attending  nine  great  conventions  held  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  for  organizing  public  opinion  lichind  President  W  ilson  in 
his  effort  to  secure  the  League  of  Nations  at  the  Peace  Table.  As  a  Republi- 
can Mr.  Taft  has  strongly  opposed  the  position  taken  by  Senator  i^ge, 
Senator  Knox,  and  other  Republican  Senators 
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President  of  the  French  Society  for  a  League  of  Nations  and  chairman 
of  the  special  commission  appointed  by  the  French  Government  two  years 
ago  to  investigate  and  prepare  a  plan  for  a  League  of  Nations.  This  plan 
recommended  that  France  become  a  member  of  such  a  League.  M.  Bour- 
geois is  one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  France,  having  served  as  Minister  of 
State,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  in  many  other  important  posts 
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Of  Kallodon.  president  of  the  League  of  Nations  Union  of  England.  As 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Asquilh  Cabinet,  Viscount  Grey 
was  an  outstanding  advocateof  a  Lcagueof  Nations  and  has  done  much  toward 
bringing  the  English  people  to  support  the  idea 
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Whose  sudden  di-ath  at  his  home  at  Oyster  Bay,  New  York,  on  January  6, 
deprived  the  nation  of  one  of  its  most  useful  citizens;  the  personification  of 
Americanism  and  an  untiring  crusader  for  civic  righteousness  and  the  high- 
est form  of  patriotism 
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The  March  of  Events 


365 


President  Wilson's  Accomplishments 
in  Europe 

THE  happenings  of  the  last  few  weeks 
dispelled  many  of  the  doubts  which  many 
Americans  entertained  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  PMsident  Wilson's  visit  to  Europe.  The 
spontaneous  popular  greetings  alone,  which  he  has 
received  in  France,  England  and  Italy,  largely 
justify  this  historic  pilgrimage.  It  was  taken  for 
granted  that  the  French  people  would  acclaim 
the  American  President;  Americans  and  French- 
men have  no  historic  memories  except  those  of 
peace  and  friendship,  and  in  a  political  and  in- 
dustrial sense  the  two  nations  can  never  become 
rivals.  But  the  enthusiasm  which  Mr.  \\'iIson*s 
presence  has  aroused  in  England  seems  really 
significant  of  a  new  order  in  the  world.  These 
greetings  caiiie  spontaneously  from  the  English 
democratic  masses,  and  fairl>'  reflected  the  in- 
fluence which  America  and  American  ideals  now 
oeiCBe  upon  the  sober,  hard  thinking,  hard 
working  men  and  women  that  comprise  the  British 
pe<^ple.  Listening  to  their  acclamations,  the 
United  States  hears  the  same  expression  of  British 
popular  opinion  which  supported  the  side  of  the 
colonies  in  the  Revolution,  which  supported  the 
national  cause  in  1861,  and  which,  in  all  moments 
of  irritation  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  has  taken  the  side  of  reason  and  good 
feding.  In  our  relations  with  Great  Britain 
two  forces  in  British  public  life  have  always  made 
their  presence  fell;  the  l  ory,  aristocratic  classes, 
whose  attitude  has  not  always  been  friendl>',  and 
the  Liberal,  democratic  elements  which  have  al- 
most invariablv  sympathized  with  American 
ideals.  The  fact  which  makes  the  present  episode 
a  great  historic  occasion  is  that  the  democracy 
of  England  is  now  the  controlling  power  in  English 
life;  that  the  struggle  between  privilege  and  free- 
dom that  has  extended  over  nearly  a  thousand 
years  has  practically  ended,  and  that  England, 
no  less  than  the  United  States,  is  a  free,  sdf- 
goveming  democracy.  Thus  it  was  this  new 
England  which  greeted  Wilson,  and  it  is  an  Eng- 
land that  the  United  States  can  meet  on  equal 
ground. 

This  demonstration  in  itself  makes  the  Presi- 
dent's trip  worth  while,  but  ih^  consequences 
extend  far  beyond  that.  Thb  new  association 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  means 
that  the  world  is  facing  its  greatest  crisis  and  is 
attempting  its  greatest  experiment.  The  forces 
of  "realism"  and  "idealism"  have  been  contend- 
ing for  supremacy  through  the  long  centuries. 
Realism,  finding  its  most  complete  expression 
in  Prussianimi  Germany,  has  had  its  fullest  op- 
portunity in  the  last  four  years— with  the  results 


that  are  now  apparent  all  over  a  devastated, 
starving,  bankrupt,  and  graveyard-ridden  Eu- 
rope. PossiUy  idealism  may  similarly  fail  in 
bringing  peace  and  prosperity  to  mankind,  but 
it  is  now  apparently  to  have  its  chance.  Con- 
cretely, this  means  that  President  Wilson's  visit, 
for  good  or  ill,  has  made  a  League  of  Nations  a 
certainty-.  Precisely  what  form  this  League 
will  take  is  not  yet  clear,  but  some  form  of  inter- 
national organizatbn  will  form  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  treaty  of  peace.  The  thing  has 
apparently  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  argument; 
not  the  preachings  of  statesmen  but  events 
themsdves  are  making  the  League  inevitaUe. 

ir 

The  representatives  gathered  at  Versailles  are 
engaged  not  only  in  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  that 
ever  confronted  practical  statesmen,  but  ont  of 
the  most  hazarHnus.  They  are  proposing  to 
destroy  the  political  structure  that  has  exist^  in 
Europe  for  centuries,  and  to  substitute  another  one 
in  its  place.  Their  task  is  not  merely  that  of 
"rectifying"  boundar)'  tines,  of  assessing  indemni- 
ties, of  patching  up  differences;  it  is  really  the 
creation  of  an  entirely  new  worid.  The  four 
great  empires  that  have  controlled  t-he  destinies 
of  h  indreds  of  millions  of  peoples  east  of  the 
Rhine  have  been  destroyed,  and  in  their  place 
are  to  rise  half  a  dozen  or  more  new  natk>ns^ 
Poland,  Csechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia,  a  new  Aus- 
tria, a  new  Hungary,  a  new  Rumania,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  several  independent  sovereignties 
that  are  to  be  carved  out  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
and,  probably,  out  of  Russia.  The  wcwid  has 
been  so  thrilled  at  the  disappearance  of  these  age- 
long tyrannies  and  the  creation  of  these  new  inde- 
perident  democrades  that  certain  dangers  which 
are  inherent  in  the  programme  have  escaped  the 
popular  attention.  That  peoples  who  have  lived 
under  crushing  despotisms  for  centuries  should 
suddenly  blossom  into  free,  self-governing  com- 
monwealths— ^this  is  a  splendid  and  wondrous 
achievement;  yet  the  thing  is  not  so  simple  as 
that.  Most  of  these  peoples  are  inexperienced 
in  govemroent;  racial  anhnosities  within  their 
own  boundaries  are  a  constantly  disintegrating 
force;  practically  none  of  them  have  a  homogene- 
ous population — in  sections  Slavs  arc  hopelessly 
mingled  with  Italians,  Germans  with  Rumanians, 
Pdes  with  Russians,  Hungarians  with  Croats  and 
Slovenes — the  whole  of  Central  Europe,  indeed,  is 
a  Macedonian  salad  of  races,  languages,  and  re- 
ligions. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ask  whether 
these  elements  will  live  together  peacefully  after 
the  Peace  Conference  has  once  drawn  the  na- 
tional boundaries;  the  fact  is  that  the  fighting 
among  them  has  already  begun.  Hostilities  now 
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rage  between  the  Ukraine  and  Poland:  Jut-oslavia 
even  now  stands  on  the  brink  of  war  with  Italy. 
The  creation  of  these  new  nations  simply  means 
that  Balkan  conditkms  will  extend  north  of  the 
Danube  over  the  larger  part  of  central  and  eastern 

Europe- 
Whatever  crimes  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia 
may  have  committed,  and  they  were  numerous 

and  atrocious  enough,  at  least  these  sovereignties 
did  maintain  public  order  within  their  borders. 
'I  he  removal  of  this  strong  authority,  unless  it 
be  succeeded  by  another  supernational  authority, 
V/il!,  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  are  qualified  to 
speak,  leave  this  part  of  Europe  the  prey  to  con- 
stant turbulence.  It  will  lead  not  only  to  con- 
stant wars  among  the  new  nations  themselves, 
but  ultimately  to  a  renewal  of  the  world  contest 
which  has  just  ended.   Should  the  Allied  coun- 
tries content  themselves  with  freeing  these  peoples 
and  then  leave  them  adrift,  they  would  be  guilty 
of      rf!  at  a  crime  against  civilization  as  that 
committed  by  Germany  herself.   1  he  mere  fact 
that  they  have  created  thee  natbns  makes  the 
Allied  Powers  responsible  for  their  success.  This 
principle  is  the  one  that  the  United  States  has 
always  recognized.   1  he  problem  that  is  perplex- 
ing Europe  is  simply  the  same  one  whidi,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  confronted  the  United  States  when 
we  gave  Cuba  her  freedom.    In  destroying  the 
authority  of  Spain  in  this  island  we  performed  a 
great  service  to  the  cause    freedom  and  justice, 
yet  we  realized  the  danger  of  giving  this  untrained 
people  its  absolute,  unconditional  independence. 
The  hbtory  <rf  the  Central  American  and  South 
American  Republics  too  cleariy  indicated  what 
would  be  the  course  of  events  in  Cuba  as  soon  as 
the  restraining  hand  should  be  removed.    Yet  we 
also  recognized  that  the  Cuban  people  had  the 
poftentialities  of  an  enlightened,  self-governing 
democracy.   We  solved  this  problem  by  a  piece 
of  constructive  statesmanship  which  is  one  of  our 
greatest   national   achievements.   We  created 
the  Republic  of  Cuba,  ^ving  the  people  complete 
control  of  all  their  affairs,  internal  and  external, 
and,  in  all  essentials,  Cuba  N  came  as  completely 
independent  as  the  United  States  itself.  The 
American  Government  reservKl  only  one  right; 
that  was  to  interfere  in  Cuba  in  case  of  internal 
disturbance.    So  lonji  as  the  (Cubans  conducted  an 
orderly  state,  in  which  the  free  expression  of  the 
pq>ular  will  controlled  the  government,  Cuba 
should  remain  an  independent  nation.    In  the 
event,  however,  that  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  presidency  should  start  a  revolution,  orjthat 
other  manifestations  threatened  internal  convul> 
sions,  then  the  American  Government  could  inter- 
vene and  set  the  house  in  order.   This  scheme  has 
worked  admirably.   In  Cuba's  nearly  twenty 


years  of  existence  we  have  had  tn  exercise  thi^ 
authority  twice;  a  few  years  ago  the  mere  threat 
to  use  it  had  the  effect  of  producing  stability 
All  spirits  of  unrest  on  the  island  now  understand 
that  it  is  useless  to  "start  things."  and  that  th- 
only  effect  of  an  uprising  will  be  the  iandmg  o: 
American  marines.  Consequently  the  Repi^Uc 
fe  now  firmly  established  and  prosperous.  The 
promptness  witli  which  Cuba  followed  the  eicam- 
ple  of  the  United  States  in  declaring  war  onlier- 
many,  accompanying  this  declaratkm  with  the 
oflicaal  statement  that  any  nation  that  was  the 
enemy  of  the  United  States  was  also  the  enem'  of 
Cuba,  shows  that  one  result  of  our  guardianship 
has  been  to  unite  the  two  peoples  in  the  cfasest 
friendship  and  sympathy. 

Ill 

Thus  the  particular  problem  that  is  facing 
Europe  at  the  present  moment  the  United  States 
has  partly  solved.  The  Allied  Nations  can  nr. 
more  create  these  new  sovereignties  and  then  set 
them  adrift  than  could  we  have  followed  siKfa  a 
policy  in  the  case  of  Cuba.  It  is  inevitable,  unless 
the  fruits  of  this  victor\' arc  to  be  lost,  r^nd  Furope 
is  to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  anarchy  thax  will  be 
much  worse  than  Prussian  despotism,  that  the 
Powers  assembled  at  Versailles  adopt  some  plan 
of  preserving  the  thing  which  they  propose  to 
create.  Herein  is  the  one  great  argument  for  a 
League  of  Nations  that  appeals  to  practical*  men. 
As  adready  said,  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  choice: 
it  is  a  matter  of  necessit>-.  Possibly  this  plan  will 
not  work,  but,  unless  it  does,  freedom  in  Central 
Europe  will  die  an  early  death,  wars  will  succeed 
one  another  in  continuous  procesaaon,  and  ulti- 
mately the  same  old  oppressive  system,  or  one 
that  will  represent  the  same  ideals,  will  return. 
Something  in  the  nature  of  a  "  Piatt  Amendmoit'* 
for  the  Balkans  and  Centra!  Europe  is  at  kasi 
worth  a  trial. 

There  is  only  one  danger  in  the  emphasis  which 
President  Wilson  and  certain  of  the  Allied  diplo- 
mats are  giving  to  the  League.  The  popularity 
which  the  proposal  has  aroused  in  Germanv  is  not 
altogether  pleasing.  The  German  people  have 
evidently  seized  upon  the  League  as  the  most 
convenient  means  of  escaping  the  penalties  of 
their  crimes.  To  them  the  League  is  not  a  pro- 
gramme for  limiting  wars  and  producing  some- 
thing like  a  stable  peace;  it  is  a  kind  of  universal 
love  feast  in  which  Germany  can  participate  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  This  is  probably  the  reason 
why  the  French  people  are  the  least  enthusiastic 
abmit  the  League.  Yet  even  before  this  organi' 
zation  itself  is  formed  there  is  one  thing  which  is 
even  more  important.  That  is  absolute  justice 
lo  Germany.   No  one  asks  for  revenge — but  all 
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the  world  demands  ineiorable  justice.  For 
the  crimes  that  have  been  committal  in  the  last 
four  yezTs  the  German  people  are  responsible 
and  for  them  the  German  people  must  pay-'Ho 
the  extent  that  money  can  atone  for  these  crimes 
money  must  be  paid,  a/id  to  the  last  farthing. 
It  took  the  German  people  forty  years  to  prepare 
for  tius  assault  on  European  dviKzation;  if  it 
tdtes  forty  >  ears  and  more  to  pay  for  the  conse- 
quences, t+ie  full  measure  must  be  demanded. 
Whatever  other  forms  of  retribution  the  Peace 
Confetence  may  decide  on,  justice  must  also  be 
exacted.  Whatever  bonds  may  be  necessary  to 
keep  this  predator\'  nation  under  control  must  be 
provided  for.  Germany's  criminal  statesmen  and 
criminal  generals,  from  the  Kaiser  down,  must  be 
taken  into  court,  fairly  tried,  and  punished  pre- 
cisely like  all  other  criminals.  This  should  be 
the  first  labor  of  the  Versailles  Conference.  The 
mast  should  be  the  reorganizatkMi  of  Europe  on 
the  lines  which,  within  human  limitations,  are 
most  just.  Not  until  these  tasks  are  completed 
should  there  be  any  discussion  of  admitting 
Germany  to  the  League  of  Nations.  Whether 
Germany  should  ever  be  admitted  into  such  a 
l  eague  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  course  of 
events.  But  she  certainly  should  not  be  admitted 
at  once.  Not  until  she  has  made  full  atonement 
for  the  last  forty  years,  organized  a  stable  govern- 
ment ba^ed  upon  popular  rights,  and  evidenced 
through  a  long  period  of  probation  a  desire 
to  associate  with  other  nations  on  the  ground 
"f  decency  and  fair  dealing,  will  "Europe  and 
\merica  consent  to  receive  her  into  such  a 
partnership. 


Does  a  Great  American  Navy  Menac« 
the  World  ? 

THE  Spanish-American  War  aroused  a 
new  interest  in  the  American  Navy  and 
led  to  the  adoption  of  a  building  pro- 
gramme that  gave  the  United  States  in  a  few  years 
the  second  largest  fleet  in  the  world.  It  is  not 
^tirprising  thnt  the  first  practical  outcome  of  the 
WorldWar  should  be  a  naval  bill  which,  if  adopted, 
will  ultimately  give  the  United  States  as  large  a 
navy  as  England's.  In  1900^  Germany,  adopting 
her  new  naval  bill,  announced  her  purpose  to 
buiW  a  navy  so  strong  that,  "even  in  a  conflict 
with  the  first  naval  Power,  a  war  would  have  con- 
^uences  which  would  seriously  endanger  that 
l^fjwer."  The  new  German  Navy,  which  was  thus 
a  direct  challenge  to  British  naval  supremacy, 
was  the  fact  that  first  awakened  Englishmen  to 
the  danger  that  faced  the  British  Empire  as  well 
3  civilization  itself.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Certain  Americans  should  hay^fet  up  the  cry  that 


the  United  States,  in  proposing  to  build  such  a 
huge  navy,  was  merely  taking  the  place  of  Ger- 
many as  England's  enemy  on  the  seas;  and  that 
the  competition  in  construction  that  will  now  take 
place  will  inevitably  lead  to  war. 

Despite  this  opposition,  the  mass  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  probably  approve  this  new  build- 
ing programme.  The  present  war  has  shown  the 
need  of  it.  The  history  of  the  United  States  for 
the  last  century  has  made  apparent  the  same 
necessity.  The  position  of  the  United  States  in 
naval  matters  throughout  alt  this  period  may  not 
have  been  a  humiliating  one,  but  it  was  one  that 
hardly  corre«!ponds  to  the  Nation's  present  dip;- 
nity  and  importance.  For  the  larger  part  of  that 
time  we  had  been  content  to  place  ourselves  under 
the  protection  of  British  naval  power  and  to  leave 
to  the  British  Nav\'  the  guarding  of  the  Monroe 
Lk)ctrine — the  principle  which  we  regarded  as  most 
necessary  to  our  natbnal  security.  Possibly 
such  a  dependence  was  inevitable  in  our  period 
of  weakness;  but  such  a  state  of  affairs  would  be 
intolerable  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  makes  the  United  Sutes  the 
protector  of  all  of  South  and  Central  America; 
our  position  in  the  Philippines  and  the  Pacific 
necessarily  implies  a  large  naval  force;  while  our 
two  long  coast  lines  will  oblige  us  to  keep  a  large 
fleet  in  both  oceans.  Even  though  we  acquire 
no  new  responsibilities  as  a  result  of  the  Versailles 
Contcrcnce,  the  United  States  already  has  suf- 
ficient employment  for  a  great  naval  force.  In 
the  future  we  shall  do  our  own  policing  and  rely 
upon  ourselves  for  our  own  protection;  any  other 
position  is  simply  unthinkable. 

fet  all  this  does  not  imply  the  slightest  hos- 
tility or  unfriendliness  toward  the  British  Em- 
pire. An-prican'-  rrcn'j:ni/;'  f  h;*  iusticc  of  Britain's 
contention  that  a  great  navy  li  essential  to  her 
existence  as  a  nation  and  do  not  regard  such  a 
navy  as  in  any  sense  a  menace  to  thernselvLS. 
Similarly,  Englishmen  would  harJlv-  regard  a 
navy  sufficiently  large  for  our  national  responsi- 
bilities as  a  menace  to  the  British  Empire.  The 
whole  matter  reduces  itsdf  purol>'  to  one  of  atti- 
tude— of  national  character  and  mentality.  Ger- 
many was  almost  frankly  a  predatory  nation; 
every  extension  of  her  army  and  navy  was  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  her  -  national  do- 
main*; and  her  national  power.  American  policy 
in  the  last  three  years  is  a  sufficient  answer 
to  those  who  believe  that  our  large  resources 
will  necessarily  breed  a  spirit  of  aggressive- 
ness. A  great  American  nav>'  will  always  stand 
as  a  bulwark  of  American  justice  and  Ameri- 
can democracy;  it  is,  indeed,  the  one  certain 
guarantee  that  these  splendid  gifts  to  the  world 
will  endure. 
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Germany  and*  the  Constituent  Assembly 

EVENTS  in  Germany  seem  closely  to  parnllel 
the  course  of  the  Russian  Revolution. 
In  Russia,  the  moderate  Socialists  first 
obtained  the  power,  and  were  able  to  hold  it  for 
several  months  apainst  the  attacks  of  the  ex- 
tremists. Ihe  Russian  Revolution  started  in 
March;  the  Socialist  revolutionists,  under  Keren- 
sky,  came  into  power  in  jul\  ;  The  Rolshevik, 
the  most  uncompromising  element  in  the  Socialist 
party,  did  not  obtain  control  until  November. 
Thus  the  Russian  Revolution  had  three  stages, 
each  one  more  violent  and  disintegrating  than 
that  which  had  gone  before.  But  the  German 
situation  differs  from  the  Russian  in  that  it 
apparently  started  with  the  Kerensky  stage. 
The  Miliukoff  forces,  which  overturned  the  Czar, 
were  not  Socialists  at  all;  they  were  constitutional 
democrats,  philosophers  who  believed  in  an  orderly 
non-monarchical  state.  The  leaders  of  the  Ger- 
man Revolution  are  Socialists  of  the  more  mod- 
erate, democratic  kind,  and  from  them  to  the 
out-and-out  fiolshevik  is  only  a  single  step. 

W'hrthrr  the  German  people  win  in  their  strug- 
gle for  democracy,  or  whether  the  advocates  of 
social  convulsion  carry  the  day,  depends  upon  a 
single  event.  Newspaper  readers  attempting 
to  follow  the  confused  state  of  things  in  Germany 
fmd  the  words  Constituent  Assembly  frequently 
appearing  in  the  news  despatches,  yet  they  have 
probably  not  attached  the  significance  to  them 
that  they  deserve.  1  he  whole  fate  of  the  German 
l{mpire  hangs  upon  this  Constituent  Assembly. 
If  we  used  the  name  which  is  more  familiar  in  the 
United  States,  that  of  Constitutional  AssemPh', 
its  importance  becomes  intelligible.  1  he  demand 
for  a  Constituent  Assembly  in  Germany  is  a 
demand  for  the  gathering  of  representatives  of 
the  (Jennan  people,  which  shall  adopt  a  constitu- 
tional form  of  government  for  the  whole  German 
nation.  AH  dements  except  the  German  Bolshe* 
viki  are  asking  for  such  an  assembly.  If  it  once 
convenes,  the  cause  of  democracy  in  Germany 
will  have  won;  if  it  docs  not  convene,  then  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  Germany  wilt  go 
the  wa>'  of  Russia.  I.eatlers  like  I.iebknecht, 
Ledebour,  and  Rosa  Luxemburg  are  in  their  hearts 
opposal  to  a  National  Assembly  of  any  kind; 
the  fact  that  the  first  has  spoken  in  its  favor  means 
little  more  than  lip  service.  These  leaders  are 
not  democrats,  they  are  not  believers  in  popular 
government  or  the  rule  of  the  majority;  they  are 
simply  the  advocates  of  a  class  war  and  th^ 
demand  that  only  the  working  classes  shall  have 
political  power — in  other  words,  license  to  loot 
the  propertied  elements,  great  and  small.  They 
are  professedly  autocrats,  who  would  replace  the 


tyranny  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  junkers  by  tl.- 
tyranny  of  the  industrial  workers;  for  this  reason 
any  National  Assembly,  representing  all  classes 
in  the  German  nation,  elected  on  the  basis  of 
universal  suffrage,  is  precisely  the  one  thing  that 
will  checkmate  their  plans  for  disintegration. 

The  experience  of  Russia  makes  clear  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  the  progress 
of  Bolshevism.   In  Russia,  as  in  Germany,  such 
an  assembly  was  the  spontaneous  demand  of  the 
people  and  there  only  one  element  opposed  it — 
the  gangs  led  by  Lenine  and  Trotzkyl  These 
leaders  obtained  the  support  of  the  army  at  Petro- 
grad  and  .Moscow  and  seized  the  pnvernment 
just  as  the  elections  for  the  Constituent  Assembly 
were  taking  place.  These  dections  returned  an 
Assembly  which  was  overwhelmingly  anti-Bolshe- 
vist in  its  membership,  the  result  being  that 
Lenine  and  Trotzky  corralled  their  sailor  and 
sddier  supporters  and  dispersed  the  gathering 
by  force  of  arms.    For  the  time  bein^  this  violent 
attempt  to  prevent  the  majority  of  the  Russian 
people  from  adopting  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment has  succeeded,  though  it  is  impossible  that 
it  should  succeed  permanently.    It  is  altogether 
likely  that  Germany  will  face  the  same  crisis, 
though  whether  a  murderous  mob  will  succeed  in 
destroying  the  popular  desire  for  a  Constitutional 
Assembly  in  Germany,  as  it  did  in  Russia,  only 
events  can  determine. 


Bolshevism  in  England  and  the 
United  States 

TO  WHAT  extent  is  Bolshevism  likely  to 
make  inroads  in  the  United  States  and 
England?  There  is  probably  no  word 
which  is  used  more  loosely  than  this  one,  its 
meanings  ranging  all  the  way  from  scientific 
Socialism  to  the  vaguest  social  imrest.  When 
Americans  and  Englishmen  employ  the  term  to 
their  own  countries  they  are  thinking  not  of  Red 
Guards,  or  dictatorships  of  the  proletariat,  or 
I  enines  and  Trot7!k\"s.  or  burninj^s,  lootings  and 
wholesale  murder,  but  of  Socialism,  pacifism, 
"internationalism.''  an  undefined  opposition 
to  existing  political  forces,  a  sympathetic  attitude 
toward  the  1.  \V.  W..  and  an  opposition  to  the 
war  policies  of  the  Allied  nations.  This  spirit 
has  manifested  itself  conspicuously  in  both 
England  and  the  United  States,  but  it  is  only 
recently  that  both  countries  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  to  what  extent  thfe  unhealthy 
mentality  prevailed  among  the  masses. 

The  November  election  gave  the  I'nitcd  States 
the  opportunity  of  testing  this  point.  The  net 
result  was  that  most  conspicuous  opponents  of 
the  war  went  down  to  defeat  and  nearly  every 
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public  character  distinguished  by  pacifism  simi- 
larly failed  of  reelection.  Such  political  aspirants 

as  Henry  Ford  and  Miss  Rankin  learned  that 
their  pacift'^m  and  their  opposition  to  the  war  did 
not  reflect  the  altitude  of  their  districts.  Champ 
Clark,  who  has  never  supported  the  war  except 
under  protest,  saved  his  seat  in  Congress  only  by 
the  narrowest  margin.  Happenings  like  these^ 
however,  mi^t  not  necessarily  be  conclusive, 
since  local  situations  in  the  states  and  districts 
might  explain  them;  more  significant  was  the 
general  fallinf^  off  in  the  Socialist  vote.  It  may 
safely  be  taken  for  granted  that  any  traces  of 
Bolshevism  which  may  exist  in  this  country  would 
'ivc-s^aril)  be  attached  to  the  Socialist  candidates. 

r.  this  country  the  Socialist  parts'  otTicialiy  rc- 
pudtaled  the  national  war  pulici^js,  and,  following 
the  example  of  the  Russian  BolsheVikt,  denounced 
the  war  as  a  capitalist,  or  Ixjurf^eois  enterprise, 
and  called  for  an  early  and  inconciusi\e  peace. 
The  Socialists  have  never  cast  a  large  vole  in  the 
United  States,  but  their  party  strength  last  fall 
showed  a  material  falling  off  from  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  Probably  their  greatest  strtmg- 
hold  in  the  United  States  is  the  East 
Side  of  New  York,  yet  in  these  twelve 
districts  the  Socialists  did  not  elect  a  single 
Congressional  candidate.  Thus,  applying  the 
only  practical  lest  that  is  available,  it  appears 
tliat  neither  the  doctrine  nor  the  spirit  of  Bolshe- 
■  i  m  has  gained  much  headway  in  the  United 
btates.  Its  representatives  seem  to  be  con- 
fined mainly  to  a  few  disturbing  elements  in 
university  faculties,  a  few  self-advertising  Social- 
of  the  parlor  kind,  and  a  few  aspirin;^  editors 
of  sophomoric  weeklies;  so  far  as  the  industrious 
and  intelligent  citizenry  are  concerned,  the  cru- 
^ade  of  social  dlstntegratkm  has  apparently  left 
little  impress. 

Ihis  revelation  is  not  particularly  surprising, 
for  in  the  United  States  even  the  Union  Labor 
"  A  ement,  which  certainly  is  not  Bolshevism  or 
^ocialism.  has  affected  only  a  small  minority  of 
the  working  classes;  but  the  recent  election  in 
Eni^and  has  given  the  world  a  genuine  surprise. 
In  En^^andt  the  labor  element  seemed  to  have 
l>«ome  increasingly  powerful:  it  had  even  been 
predicted  that  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  its  leader 
in  the  House  of  Gmunons,  would  become  Prime 
Minister.  But  in  its  bearing  upon  pacifisni, 
Bolshevism,  and  pro-Germanism,  the  Hnjilish 
election  has  been  merely  a  repetition  of  that  in 
the  United  States.  All  these  English  prophets 
of  a  new  social  and  industrial  order  have  been 
defeated,  precisely  as  were  their  fellow  spirits  in 
the  Uniteid  States.  Mr.  Henderson,  far  from 
l^ecoming  premier,  has  lost  his  seat  in  Pariiament 
and  Mr.  Phillip  Snowden  and  Mr.  Ramsay 


McDonald,  who  have  spent  a  considerable  part  of 
the  last  three  years  coquetting  with  certain 

kindred  souls  in  Germany,  and  who  Iiave  opposed 
every  war  effort  put  forth  by  1: upland,  have 
ended  their  political  careers;  such  is  the  judgment 
the  British  public  has  passed  upon  their  activities. 

There  has  been  much  talk  recentl\  of  the  close 
sympathy  existing  between  the  American  and 
British  people.  The  elections  in  the  two  countries 
prove  that  all  this  is  not  platfom  oratory.  The 
people  of  the  two  nations  have  spoken  on  the 
great  issues  that  now  face  the  world,  and  they 
have  spoken  in  practically  the  same  voice.  Both 
have  i^ven  their  wholesouled  endorsement  to  the 
war,  and  both  liavc  thrust  aside  ail  the  insidious 
elements  in  the  two  countries  that  would  rob  the 
civilized  world  of  its  greatest  victory.  No  more 
auqiicious  prelude  to  the  Peace  Conference  couM 
be  asked  for. 

The  Treaty  That  Should  Become  a 

Scrap  of  I'aper 

Tim  W'oRLn  s  Work  has  received  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  printed  matter,  is- 
sued by  the  Italian  Bureau  of  Information 
in  the  United  States,  and  evidentlv  intended 
to  enlighten  the  America;i  people  on  Italy's 
claims  and  rights  at  the  Peace  Conference. 
The  idea  which  this  publicity  material  empha- 
sizes is  that  Italy,  when  she  entered  the  war  in 
May,  1913,  did  so  on  the  basis  of  a  distinct  bar- 
gain with  the  Allied  countries.  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia,  and  that  it  is  Italy's  intention 
to  insist  on  the  complete  fulfilment  of  this  bargain. 
A  recent  Bulletin  of  this  Italian  Bureau  publishes 
in  full  this  Treaty  of  London,  thereby  merely 
follafwing  the  example  *[  tlit  Bolshevist  Govern- 
ment at  Pctrof^rad,  which  long  since  exposed  it 
to  the  world  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  secret 
diplomacy  which  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
World  War,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of 
issues  for  which  the  civilized  world  was  fighting. 
Even  those  who  least  sympathized  with  Bolshe- 
vist politics  were  forced  to  admit,  at  least  to 
themselves,  that,  in  uiving  this  document  to 
the  public,  the  Lenine  and  Trotzky  gpvemment 
had  scored  on  their  adversaries. 
«  The  Treaty  of  London  is  such  a  modem  docu> 
ment — it  was  concluded  on  April  26,  1915 — 
that  the  circumstances  which  led  up  to  it  are  fairly 
fresh  in  the  public  mind.  When  the  European 
War  broke  out,  Italy  had  for  thirty-two  years 
been  the  ally  of  Germany  and  Austria,  the 
treaty  of  alliance  having  been  renewed  so  recently 
as  1912.  Italy  refused  to  join  the  Central  Pow- 
ers, however,  on  the  entirel>  justiiiable  ground 
that  the  terms  o(  the  alliance  called  for  codpera- 
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t\on  only  in  the  die  of  a  defensive  war,  and  she 

refused  to  regard  Germany's  attack  on  Belgium 
and  1  ranee  as  defensive  operations.  For  the 
next  nine  months  both  sides  worked  bard  for 
Italy's  support:  the  precise  details  of  these  nego* 
tiations  have  not  yet  been  published,  yet  the  idea 
prevalent  at  the  time,  that  they  assumed  some- 
thing the  form  of  competitive  bidding,  probably 
had  a  solkl  basis  in  fact.  The  difficulty  of  Ger- 
many's position  was  that  she  could  satisfy  Italy's 
demands  onlv  ?.t  the  territorial  expense  of  her 
allies,  Austria  and  Furkey.  The  world  suspected 
at  the  thne  that  Italy  was  driving  a  hard  bargain; 
the  necessities  of  the  Entente  were  unquestton- 
abl>  great,  and  the  result  was  this  Treaty  of 
London. 

There  is  not  a  line  of  this  treaty  that  does  not 

suggest  the  (lutsvorn,  discredited,  grab-bag  dip- 
lomacy that  caused  this  war.  There  are  clauses 
in  it  which,  if  carried  out,  will  inevitably  mean 
another  war  as  soon  as  the  Peace  Conference  at 
Versailles  adjourns.  It  completely  flies  in  the 
face  of  all  the  principles  of  justice  and  democfacy 
that  have  become  the  ruimg  lorces  in  the  ajntest. 
Its  main  wickedness  is  that  it  hands  over  to  Italy 
lands  that  are  not  Italian,  that  have  never  been 
Italian  and  that  never  will  be  Italian.  And  in  do- 
ing this  it  entirely  disregards  the  wishes  of  their 
peoples.  The  treaty,  indeed,  has  no  other 
justification  than  military  and  naval  strategy 
and  the  satisfaction  of  that  lust  for  territory  which 
is  the  essence  of  imperialism.  So  far  as  this  treaty 
gives  Italy  land  or  peoples  that  are  Italian  and 
that  yearn  for  union  with  the  mr  thcrland,  no 
one  will  oppose  it.  That  the  Trent ino,  Gorizia, 
and  Trieste  should  be  joined  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy  is  entirely  in  keq>ing  with  the  uleals  of  this 
w-'.r  H'lT  Italy  now  clamors  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  eastern  Adriatic  coast — land  which  is 
over-whelmingly  Slavic,  and  which,  if  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  the  rights  of  peoples,  must  become 
part  of  the  new  Jugoslav  nation.  According  to 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  the  population 
of  Dalmatia  is  96  per  cent.  Serbo-Croat  and  > 
per  cent.  Italian;  yet  Italy  now  claims  a  large 
area  of  this  province  and  practically  all  the  coastal 
Pa}matian  Islands.  But  Italy  claims  far  more 
than  this;  the  Treaty  of  Lmidon  gives  her  twelve 
islands  in  the  /Fgean  Sea,  known  as  the  Dode- 
canese— islands  that  are  entirely  Greek  and  that 
have  been  Greek  since  the  days  of  Herodotus. 
The  same  document  gives  Italy  the  right,  under 
certain  contingencies,  to  large  areas  in  Asia 
iWinor  and  in  Africa. 

Probably  the  most  unpleasant  part  of  the 
present  peace  negotiations  is  Italy's  widdy  adver- 
tised determination  to  insist  on  the  literal  enforce- 
ment of  this  treaty.  Not  only  that,  but  there 


are  signs  that  her  representatives  wfll  push  thdr 
claims  even  farther.   News  has  been  generally  ' 

suppressed  in  England  and  America  of  the  fac! 
that,  on  November  17th,  Italian  military  forces 
seized  possession  of  Fiume.  against  the  protest  of 

the  Entente.    Yet  even  the  1  reaty  of  London, 
on  which  the  Italian  imperialistic  faction  rests  to  . 
justify  its  attitude  of  "sacred   egoism,"  es> 
peciaily  provides  that  this  dty  shidi  be  a  part  of 
the  new  Serbo-Croatian  state. 

The  situation  is  particularly  embarrris-in?  for 
France  and  England,  for,  under  duress  and  under 
great  necessity,  these  nations  signed  the  treaty 
that  authorizes  many  of  these  depredations.  It  ' 
is  distressing  that  Italy,  or  at  least  the  particular 
coterie  that  now  controls  her  foreign  policy  and 
represents  her  at  Versailles,  should  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge that  a  new  world  has  come  into  being 
since  May,  1915.  But  there  is  at  least  one  Power 
that  was  not  a  party  to  this  discreditable  compact, 
and  which  will  protest  against  its  fuHiUment 
That  is  the  United  States.  The  expensive  pro 
paganda  with  which  the  Sonnino  Cjovemmeni  h 
flooding  the  United  States  at  this  time — in  Ihb 
very  act  utilizing  one  of  the  most  discredited  in- 
struments of  junker  imperialism — will  not  blind 
Americans  to  the  fact  that  the  Treaty  of  London, 
in  its  history  and  in  its  contents,  represents  all 
that  is  worst  in  recent  European  diplomacy— its 
sccrec\ ,  its  disregard  for  racial  rights,  its  tendency, 
as  President  Wilson  has  said,  "to  hand  peoples 
from  sovereignty  to  sovereignty  as  though  the\ 
were  so  many  chattels."  America  will  do  ail 
sh(>  r:!n  to  prevent  this  war  ending  on  Bismarck- 
ian  hues,  and  one  of  the  first  essentials  to  thi»  is 
Italy's  voluntary  consent  to  transforming  the 
Treaty  of  London  into  a  "scrap  of  paper/' 


Land  Colonization  by  Private  Companies 

HOWEVER  far  we  may  be  inclined  to  go 
in  favoring  public  ownership  of  land  av  * 
public  colonization,  we  must  ackno>h1-  ' 
edge  that  for  a  very  long  time  to  come  we  must  idy 
chiefly  on  private  initiative,  private  enterprise,  , 
and  the  stimulus  of  a  reasonable  private  profit 
for  the  settlement  pf  the  land," 

Acting  upon  this  belief.  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely 
has  made  a  study  of  fsoioni^tion  which  certain  , 
land  companies  have  carried  on  in  several  pait> 
of  the  country,  but  especially  in  Wisconsin. 

Private  cofcMiizatbn,"  he  says,  "  if  saGoeasful,  i 
must  accomidish  three  purposes:  first,  it  must 
afford  a  reasonable  profit  to  those  who  sell  th?" 
land  and  undertake  to  finance  the  colonization 
scheme:  second,  it  must  give  the  settler  and 
family  an  opportunity  to  work  on  tihe  tmS,  lo 
gain  a  livelihood  white  working,  to  maka  a  fom 
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and  acquire  complete  ownership  of  it  in  a  reason- 
able time;  and,  in  the  third  place,  each  colony 
must  advance  the  interests  of  society.  We  have, 
then,  two  private  interests,  that  of  the  seller  and 
that  of  the  buyer  of  land,  to  be  brought  into  har- 
mony with  the  public  interest." 

"The  ordinary  settler  is  not  a  man  of  great 
capacity;  he  is  honest,  generally  industrious, 
...  but  he  is  not  gifted  in  the  selection  of 
land  or  of  capital-equipment,  e.g.,  cattle,  seed, 
and  tools.  Especially  is  he  apt  not  to  stand  high 
m  managerial  capacity."  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
pcjrtant  that  the  colony  have  wise  economic 
leadership  which  will,  first  of  all.  select  land  which 
can  be  cultivated  profitably. 

The  company  should  exercise  care  in  the  selec- 
Ibn  of  settlers,  and  should  group  them  according 
to  nationality,  or  in  whatever  relationship  will 
insure  the  highest  degree  of  companionship. 
"  Made  to  order  "  farms,  rather  than  wild  lands,  are 
usually  sold  to  settlers.  The  company  provides 
demonstration  farms  in  charge  of  good  farmers, 
and  endeavors  to  secure  for  the  colony  all  public 
advantages  such  as  good  roads,  schools,  tele- 
phones, and  the  like.  The  company  lends  money 
to  farmers  to  extend  their  operations. 

The  struggle  is  a  hard  one  and  great  self-denial 
is  a  forced  condition  of  success,  but  Professor  Ely 
pronounces  the  colonies  he  has  studied  "faiHy 
successful"  and  believes  that  such  developments 
can  be  increased  with  profit  to  investors,  benefit 
to  settlers,  and  with  benefit  to  the  nation.  But 
there  is  also  necessity  for  public  action.  As  a 
preliminary  step  the  state  might  license  real  estate 
dealers.  The  world  over,  competition  with  re- 
spect to  land  ownership  has  broken  down,  and  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  anticipate  a  time  when  the 
buying  and  selling  of  land,  in  order  to  bring 
about  desirable  land  settlement,  will  be  one  of 
the  great  functions  of  the  state.  The  govern- 
ments of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  al- 
ready done  much  public  colonization. 


Theodore  Roosevelt 

TO  SAY  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  the 
typical  American  may  seem  somewhat 
commonplace,  yet  the  phrase  most  com- 
pletely describes  his  character  and  achievements 
and  there  is  a  particular  appropriateness  in  insist- 
ing on  this  leading  trait  at  the  present  moment. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  dies  at  a  time  when  Americanism 
has  reached  its  greatest  triumph;  when  American 
ideals  have  obtained  a  recognition  in  the  world 
*hich  has  been  previously  denied  them;  and  it  is 
\^ell  that  his  countrymen  do  justice  to  the  part 
which  Mr.  Rcwsevelt  has  played  m  liftingthe  United 


States  to  this  commanding  position.    In  accur- 
ately assessing  his  contribution  it  is  not  necessary 
to  deal  in  generalities,  for  his  concrete  achieve- 
ments have  been  large.    There  is  probably  no 
one  American  who  is  more  responsible  for  the 
military  and  naval  forces  that  have  done  such 
credit  to  America  and  f>erformed  so  great  a  ser- 
vice to  mankind  in  the  present  war.    The  Wash- 
ington administration  prevented  Mr.  Roosevelt 
from  serving  his  country  in  France — and  in  this 
it  acted  wisely,  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  not  a  pro- 
fessional soldier  and  this  war  was  no  place  for 
amateurs — but  this  should  not  obscure  the  great 
part  which  he  really  played  in  this  crisis.    It  was 
the  Roosevelt  Administration  which  reorganized 
the  Army  after  the  Spanish  War  and  which  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  machine  which  was  ex- 
panded into  the  present  fighting  organization. 
It  was  Mr.  Roosevelt  who  rebuilt  the  American 
Navy,  made  it  second  to  England's  in  size,  and 
second  to  none  in  fighting  qualities,  especially  in 
marksmanship.    Mr.  Roosevelt's  judgment  of 
men,  not  infrequently  at  fault,  showed  to  excellent 
advantage  in  his  selection  of  army  and  navy 
chiefs.   One  of  the  "  scandals"  of  his  administra- 
tion was  his  promotion  of  General  Pershing  from 
obscurity  to  a  high  place  in  the  Army — certainly 
an  appointment  which  has  been  justified  by  time. 
The  man  who  was  his  chief  instrument  in  reform- 
ing the  Navy  was  that  same  Vice-Admiral  Sims — 
then  only  a  commander — who  has  since  served 
so  meritoriously  in  European  waters.    Yet  all 
these  performances  are  merely  details.  The 
crowning  performance  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  life  was 
the  campaign  for  preparedness  which  he  led  from 
1914  to  the  passing  of  that  conscription  law  which 
finally  gave  the  United  States  an  army.  Through 
all  that  trying  period  the  Roosevelt  note  was  the 
one  which  rang  most  truly  in  this  country,  which 
jnost  completely  echoed  the  real  feelings  of  the 
American  heart  and  conscience,  and  which,  in  a 
word,  was  most  eloquently  America  itself.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  the  men  who  worked  with  him — 
not  all  of  them  men  who  had  sympathized  with 
his  other  political  activities — were  really  the 
forces  that  created  the  public  opinion  which 
made  this  conscription  law  inevitable. 

Few  men  in  American  public  life  have  aroused 
such  antagonisms  as  the  dead  ex-President;  few 
have  been  so  assailed  for  inconsistency,  self-seek- 
ing, even,  in  the  bitterest  controversial  moments, 
for  insincerity;  it  is  therefore  pleasant  at  this  time 
to  emphasize  this  quality  of  Americanism,  for 
it  is  the  one  that  the  fiercest  and  most  unfair 
political  foes  have  never  called  in  question.  One 
might  criticize  Mr.  Roosevelt's  close  relations 
with  political  bosses,  and  his  too  personal 
attitude  toward  administration,  but  no  one  everQoogle 
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doubted  his  deep  love  of  country,  or  ihe  iugh 
aspirations  which  he  entertained  for  the  destiny 

of  America.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
changes  or  his  inconsistencies  in  other  matters, 
on  this  point  at  least  Koosevell  was  always  the 
same.  The  very  titles  of  his  most  successful  books 
—"Naval  War  of  1812,"  "Thomas  Hart  Benton," 
"Hero  Tales  from  American  History,"  "1  he  Win- 
ning of  the  West,"  TheiRough  Riders,"  "Hunt- 
ing Trips  of  a  Ranchman."  "American  Ideals," 
"The  Strenuous  Life,"  to  mention  only  a 
few — breathe  the  spirit  and  the  achievements 
that  iiave  made  America  so  distinctive  and 
so  great.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  admirers  take  a 
particular  interest  now  in  recalling  the  fact  that 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  appraise  the  Kaiser 
at  his  true  worth  and  one  of  the  first  to  call 
Germany's  bluff.  If  all  other  memories  of 
Roosevelt  should  fade  America  will  still  retain 
in  its  mind's  eye  the  picture  of  this  watchful 
guardian  of  its  honor,  calling  to  the  White  House 
the  pompous  Ambassador  of  Gennany,  and  direct* 
ill  '  him  to  telegraph  his  government  that  it  must 
agree  within  forty-eight  hours  to  arbitrate  the 
Venezuelan  dispute  or  meet  Dewey's  battle 
squadron.  This  fively  scene  took  place  in 
1902,  when  Gennany  was  the  militaristic  terror 
of  mankind  and  when  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
hardly  reganled  seriously,  even  in  the  United 
States  itsdf ;  yet  the  Kaiser  accepted  Roosevelt's 
ultimatum  and  decided  to  keep  his  hands  off  a 
defenseless  South  American  nation.  Again,  in 
1907,  Roosevelt  gave  a  practical  illustration  of  his 
favorite  idea  that  to  meet  a  situatbn  face  to  face 
was  frequently  the  best  way  to  prevent  a  war. 
In  this  year  Japan  showed  a  somewhat  menacing 
attitude  toward  the  United  States,  a  challenge 
that  Roosevelt  met  immediately  by  despatching 
the  American  fleet  to  Asiatic  waters,  as  part  of 
a  general  trip  around  the  world.  As  a  conse-^ 
quence  Japan  became  more  conciliatory;  the  two" 
nations  came  closer  together,  and  the  net  result 
was  a  gain  in  better  feeling.  And  the  American 
spirit  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  displayed  on  these 
and  subsequent  occasions  was  one  for  which  he 
was  always  prepared  to  sacrifice  his  own  life.  He 
was  no  parlor  agitator  of  preparedness  and  a  na- 
tional policy  consistent  with  national  interest 
and  honor;  he  had  faced  bullets  himself  on  the 
battlefield  and  only  circumstances  prevented  him 
from  doing  so  again.  The  four  splendid  sons 
whom  he  sent  to  France,  one  of  whom  lies  there 
to-day,  sufficientiy  testify  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
faith  in  this  direction. 

Yet  these  services,  thou<ih  they  remain  upper- 
most in  mind  now,  were  only  the  culmination  of 
one  of  the  fullest  careers  of  modem  times.  To 
recount  Mr.  Roosevelt's  other  services  recalls 


what  seems  almost  a  forgotten  period  in  American 
history.  Only  the  older  generation  remembers 
when  "civil  service  reform"  was  one  of  the  m -i 
pressing  issues  of  American  politics.  The  \i  >un 
iiery  Roosevelt,  fresh  from  Harvard,  was  itic 
power  that  perhaps  contributed  most  to  upsetting 
the  Jacksonian  doctrine  that  the  public  ofTices 
were  properly  the  spoils  of  politics.  Those  who 
observe  to  what  an  extent  this  id^a  still  prevails 
would  be  astounded  at  the  change  If  they  could 
have  seen  it  in  its  full  bloom  forty  years  a^v, 
History  will  judge  also  that  Roosevelt's  adminis- 
tration formed  a  turning  point  in  American  affairs. 
Then  the  question  was  decided  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  to  be  the  exclusive  agency 
for  the  enrichment  of  corporations  and  spedal 
privilege,  or  whether  it  was  to  serve  the  peopk. 
Whatever  faults  of  temperament,  or  judgment, 
or  even,  at  times,  of  purpose,  Roosevelt  may  hsv? 
displayed  in  these  eight  stormy  years,  at  least 
he  settled  that  great  question  in  the  popular  in- 
terest. His  other  great  contributkui  was  his  con- 
viction that  the  United  States  was  not  a  conperie^^ 
of  forty-eigln  unrelated,  sometimes  antagonistic 
sovereignties,  but  a  unified  ration,  and  of  tins 
policy  his  most  enduring  monument  was  Conser- 
vation. Thus  Roosevelt  did  much  to  lav  the 
great  error  of  States  Rights  that  blighted  our 
history  for  so  many  years  and  caused  a  gitat 
civil  war.  In  this  the  statesmanlike  quality  of 
his  foresight  is  certainh-  now  justified,  for  it  was 
only  the  assertion  of  nationalism,  manifested  in 
a  great  national  army  and  navy,  and  a  national 
spirit  of  cooperation,  that  enabled  the  United 
States  tn  play  its  great  part  in  the  world  war. 
And,  at  a  time  when  the  world  has  gathered  at 
Versailles  to  lay  the  basis  of  lasting  peace,  let 
it  be  remembered  that  it  was  Roosevelt,  popularly 
regarded  as  the  champion  of  wrir  whowaschielli 
instrumental  in  calling  the  Second  Peace  Corr 
ferenceat  The  Hague,  and  who,  in  addition  to  his 
other  trophies,  was  awarded  the  Nobel  prize  for 
his  services  in  ending  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 


Walter  Mines  Page 

DEMOCRACY  was  the  supreme  interest 
in  life  of  Walter  Mines  Pag».  He  be- 
lieved in  the  capacit\  of  the  common  mai 
— his  capacity  to  govern  himself  and  his  capacitv 
to  achieve.  With  all  the  energy  of  a  strong  brain 
and  body  and  will  he  wrought  ceaselessly  to  bdp 
brin;^  to  the  conunon  man  every  weapon  that 
would  make  him  more  fit  to  povcm  and  achieve — 
the  weapons  of  euucation,  health,  and  the  in- 
spiration that  lies  in  learning  how  others  like  hire 
had  succeeded.  His  faith  in  America  knew  no 
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bounds,  his  faith  in  its  people  and  in  its  institu- 
t!0!is  His  life  work  was  to  be  helpful  to  the  one 
and  lo  help  perfect  the  other. 

If  democracy  was  his  ideal,  work  was  his 
method.  Reared  in  the  South  of  Reconstruction 
days,  he  saw  much  of  povert\  and  despair  around 
him,  and  he  early  came  to  believe  that  the  two 
ffeat  enemies  of  man  were  ignoiance.  and  sbth. 
He  conquered  ignorance  for  himself  at  Randolph 
Macon  Collej^e  and  at  Johns  Hopkins,  where  he 
was  a  member  of  the  first  class  to  graduate.  1  hen 
he  returned  to  bts  native  state  of  North  Carolina 
to  help  conquer  it  in  the  mass  by  teaching  school. 
But  he  soon  realized  that  he  could  be  more  effec- 
tive with  the  pen  than  with  the  ferule,  and  he 
founded  a  newspaper,  the  Raleigh  Ntws  and 
Observer.  Seeking  a  wider  audience,  he  next  he- 
came  one  of  the  pioneers  in  an  art  of  publicity 
now  widely  exploited,  the  writing  of  "syndicate 
letters"  for  publication  simultaneously  in  a  num- 
ber of  newspapers  throughout  the  country*. 
Coming  on  to  New  York,  he  was  first  a  rep<Kler 
and  then  a  "free-lance"  writer  for  the  newspapers 
and  the  magazines.  Later  he  edited  the  F<mm 
and  then  the  Atlaniic  Monthly,  and  in  1900  he 
joined  forces  with  Mr.  F.  N.  Doubleday  to  found 
the  publishing  business  of  DouUeday,  Page  & 
Company.  Here  he  made  his  largest,  and  quite 
the  most  individual,  contribution  to  the  art  of 
journalism,  in  the  conception  and  achievement 
of  this  magazine,  the  World's  Work. 

Here,  at  last,  he  was  free  to  express  in  a  pub- 
lication of  national  circulation  the  ideas  of  his 
busy  and  fruitful  life.  As  ignorance  was  the  foe 
<rf  man,  his  magazine  should  be  a  magazine  of 
infbmiation.  Thus,  the  World's  Work  became, 
what  was  then  almost  a  unique  thin?,  a  "fact" 
magazine — that  is.  it  published  no  hction  or  "  lit- 
tniy"  articles.  Its  field  was  politics  and  the 
aihirs  of  practical  life— such  as  education.  btt»- 
ness,  public  and  private  health. 
.  Mr.  Page  brought  to  the  making  of  his  maga- 
zine a  matured  philosophy  and  a  ripened  expe- 
lienoeof  life.  Deeply  read  in  history  and  in  the 
science  of  government,  his  ideal  of  democratic 
institutions  was  a  reasoned  conviction.  He 
called  his  editorial  department  "The  March  of 
Events" — not  because  it  was  a  dramatic  and 
sonorous  phrase,  but  because  he  <;aw  in  the  affairs 
of  men  a  vast,  advancing  and  expanding,  orderly 
working  out  of  human  capacities,  a  steady  growth 
of  institutions  upon  a  widening  base  of  the  powers 
and  intelligence  of  the  common  man. 

In  his  almost  religious  zeal  lo  further  this  great 
movement,  he  had  studied  the  means  by  which 
^fiese  common  powers  might  be  most  effectively 
increased  and  organized.  He  felt  that  mere  ab- 
stract discussion  of  affairs  was  not  enough — at 


least,  that  enough  journals  already  existed  to 
permit  the  circulation  of  all  the  abstract  ideas 
that  were  worth  while.  What  was  lacking  was 
concrete  information,  the  strong  meat  of  fact, 
and  of  experience  that  might  he  imitated.  The 
probUnis  were  plain  enough;  the  thing  that  was 
missing  was  the  answers.  Hence,  he  wanted 
to  know  how  to  get  things  done,  so  that  he  might 
tell  people  who  were  confronting  these  actual 
prohlem^  of  life  how  to  meet  them.  He  believed 
that  the  most  practical  way  to  do  this  was  to  find 
the  man  who  had  done  something  worth  doing 
and  then  publish  an  article  about  him  and  his 
work  that  would  tell  ot-her  men,  perplexed  by  the 
.same  ditticult) .  how  one  man  at  least  had  solved 
that  problem.  Thus,  in  his  search  for  a  cure  for 
the  deficiencies  of  rural  education,  he  passed  by 
the  barren  discussions  of  theory  and  sought  for 
and  found  rural  teachers  who  had  put  their  theo- 
ries to  the  test  of  experience  and  whose  success 
had  demonstrated  the  rightness  of  rhcir  answer 
to  the  question.  Then  he  described  their  work, 
by  name  and  in  detail,  so  that  other  teachers 
could  study  it  and  folk>w  it. 

He  applied  the  same  method  to  the  study  of 
the  Negro  problem  in  the  South.  In  Booker  T. 
Washington  he  found  a  Negro  who  had  discovered 
the  solution  and  had  used  it  with  success.  Here 
was  a  man  after  his  own  heart — a  believer  in  the 
dignity  and  saving  power  of  work,  a  practical  apos* 
tie  of  practical  education,  a  doer  and  not  merely 
a  dreamer.  Mr,  Page  in  the  World's  Work 
probably  did  more  than  any  other  single  agency 
to  make  Washington's  method  practically  avail- 
able to  others  who  were  baffled  by  his  problem. 

Similar!  ;n  attacked  the  question  of  public 
health.  1  le  published  articles  about  the  success- 
ful methods  of  combating  tuberculosis,  yellow 
fever,  smallpox,  the  hookworm.  Simitar  studies 
were  made  in  civic  government,  in  county  govern- 
ment, in  cooperative  enterpnsc;  of  all  sorts,  in 
busmess,  in  all  the  practical  activities  of  American 
life. 

Certain  words  and  phrases  were  oftenest  on 

Mr.  Page's  lips  and  pen,  and  they  revealed  his 
philosophy.  He  never  tired  of  searching  for  the 
"constructive"  and  the  "upbuilding"  aspects  of 
public  questions;  he  was  dways  praising  the 
"achievements"  of  men,  especially  their  "hope- 
ful" and  "forward-looking"  enterprises.  He 
loved  the  word  "large";  it  was  an  eiqpressbn  of 
all  (and  it  was  so  plentifully  present  in  himself) 
of  breadth  of  mind,  widcness  of  vision,  and  gen- 
erosity of  spirit  in  the  world  about  him. 

What  he  did  publicly  through  the  mugazlne 
he  reinforced  privately  through  his  correspon- 
dence. Few  men  have  had  so  long  a  list  of  ac- 
quaintances; and  they  were  not  perfunctory. 
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His  letters  were  another  medium  for  impressing 
his  persotiahty  and  his  ideals  upon  men;  they 
were  full  of  frith  and  humor  and  earnestness  and 

(ire.  His  correspondents  were  the  purposeful 
men  and  women  of  the  country;  they  looked  to 
him  for  inspiration  and  guidance  in  working  out 
plans  for  better  things  for  America. 

But  though  the  pen  was  his  natural  weapon, 
he  achieved  much  throuf^h  personal  contact  with 
people.  One  uf  the  most  social  and  Iniman  of 
beings,  he  worked  easily  with  other  men.  and  was 
sfmght  for  his  cooperative  helpfulness  in  large 
undertakings.  His  constant  labors  as  a  member 
of  the  Southern  Education  Board  and  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  were  very  fruitful.  He  was 
one  of  the  mainstays  of  President  Roosevelt's 
Country  Life  Commission,  which  has  so  widely 
affected  the  character  of  rural  life  in  the  last 
few  years. 

His  democracy  was  person,?]  as  well  as  for  the 
public.  The  youngest  apprentice  on  his  staff, 
the  smallest  "devil"  in  the  composing  room,  was 
as  sure  of  his  courtesy  and  attention  and  helpful- 
ness ns  the  most  distinguished  of  thr  mnny  dis- 
tinguished men  who  were  his  acquaintances  and 
friends.  To  new  writen  he  was  a  constant  in- 
spiration. Kindly  but  frank  criticism  and  the 
encouragement  to  persevere  were  always  to  be 
had  from  him.  He  did  not  wait  for  them  to 
come  to  him— he  searched  them  out,  wrote  to 
them,  visited  them,  printed  their  works.  Even 
his  letters  of  rejection  were  treasured :  O,  Henry 
said  a  writer  could  "  take  one  of  them  to  the  bank 
and  borrow  money  on  it,"  so  graciously  and  ap- 
preciatively were  they  written.  Even  his  letters 
of  rebuke  carried  no  sting:  he  wrote  from  the 
Portland  Exposition  to  complain  that  a  subordin- 
ate had  interpolated  in  one  of  his  editorials  the 
absurd  word  "  marked"  as  an  adjective:  "  Lord! 
Lord!  lord!  I've  tried  for  twenty-five  years 
to  keep  this  word  out  of  every  magazine  I've 
edited,  and  now  you  have  put  it  into  my  own 
mouth—!" 

"Make  it  interesting."  was  a  cardinal  virtue 
in  his  magazine  creed.  "  it  makes  no  difference 
how  important  your  message  is:  unless  you  write 
it  so  people  will  read  it,  you  have  benefited  no 
one."  It  is  worth  rccordinf^.  in  this  connection, 
that  he  was  himself  a  prolific  coiner  of  arresting 
phrases.  To  cite  but  one  example,  when  he 
characterized  the  big  business  men  of  fifteen 
years  ago  who  would  not  see  that  they  could  not 
forever  defy  public  opinion,  he  painted  them  in- 
delibly in  a  headline  as  "Certain  Eminent  Dense 
Gentlemen  " 

Simplicity  he  ever  strove  after.  He  would 
have  his  magazine  intelligible  to  every  man. 
Himself  a  master  of  Greek,  even  making  his  priv- 


ate memoranda  in  Greek,  he  preferred,  in  writing, 
the  strcmg,  simple  Anglo-Saxon  words:  "job" 
was  a  favorite,  **  task  "  another.  He  wouki  toler<- 

ate  no  affected  use  of  big  words  or  foreign  phraser. 
"  Bete  noire!"  he  would  rumble  out  with  immense 
scorn.      What  in  the  world  dues  that  mean!" 

'*Why,  bugbear,  I  suppose." 

"Well,  then,  why  don't  you  say  it!" 

And  so  with  all  atTectations  of  phrase.  He 
wanted  to  reach  the  understanding  of  men.  and 
the  words  must  be  like  himself,  plain  and  strong 
and  forthright  and  true. 

Of  his  character  as  a  fellow  worker  in  his  own 
office  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  becoming  moder- 
ation. So  kind,  so  lovaUe,  so  generous,  so  un- 
affectedly genuine,  so  workmanly  skilled  and 
adequate — none  but  those  who  shared  his  daily- 
round  of  duty  can  realize  how  much  like  the  pub- 
lic figure  was  the  private  man,  nor  know  quite 
how  much  his  loss  means. 

New  York  Makes  Another  Experiment  With 
a  Tammany  Governor 

NEW  YORK  STATE  is  trying  again  an «9i- 
periment  which  it  has  attempted  aeweial 
times  before  without  the  slighte'-t  surce<- 
it  is  seeking  to  learn  whether  a  man  who  has 
spent  his  wlMle  political  can^r  in  association  with 
Tammany  Hall,  and  who  has  lived  for  many 
years  on  offices  and  favors  granted  by  that  or- 
ganization can  make  an  efficient  and  public- 
spirited  governor.  The  new  governor,  Mr.  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  is  a  much  higher  type  of  ma^^  than  is 
usually  developed  in  the  l  ammanv  soil.  I'hough  a 
product  of  the  crowded  New  York  East  Side, 
and  a  self-educated  man.  he  has  intelligence,  a 
genuine  interest  in  public  affairs,  an  unmistakaUe 
talent  for  public  life:  and  no  political  or  personal 
scandal  has  ever  been  attached  to  his  name.  He 
has  served  twelve  terms  in  the  Albany  legislature, 
where  he  has  achieved  a  reputatbn  for  his  knowl* 
edge  of  state  business. 

Governor  Smith  is  thus  a  i  ammany  governor 
of  quite  unusual  type.  New  York  <tected  him 
largely  as  a  rebuke  to  Governor  Whitman,  and 
also  for  the  reason  that  it  felt  itself  attracted  to  a 
man  of  seemingly  honest  intentions  and  of  un- 
questioned ability.  Yet  the  people  have  not 
forgotten  the  new  governor's  political  affiliations 
and  will  scrutinize  his  ever\'  appointment  and 
recommendation  with  these  in  mind,  it  is  real- 
ized that  Mr.  Smith  cannot  be  a  good  governor 
and  a  gcKxl  Tammany  man  at  the  same  time,  for 
the  two  terms  are  contradictory;  and  the  state 
is  eagerly  watching  to  see  which  of  these  two 
things  he  will  choose  to  be. 
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tLLtKY  SEDGWICK 
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WERE  a  visitant  from  another 
sphere  to  ask  me  for  the  incar- 
nation of  those  qualities  we  love 
to  call  American,  I  should  turn 
to  a  familiar  gallery  of  my  mem- 
ory, and  point  to  the  living  portrait  that  hangs 
there  of  Walter  Hincs  Page.  Page  was  thor- 
oughly American,  of  course  hv  race  and  training. 
Carolma-born,  bred  in  maiurcr  years  in  Boston 
and  New  York,  and  Western  by  virtue  of  a  cer- 
tain brislc  straightforwardness.  But,  quite  apart 
from  parentage  and  environment,  there  were  in 
him,  by  natural  gift,  those  characteristics  which  • 
have  combined  (happily,  i  think)  to  form  a  new 
race  in  a  new  world.  A  sort  of  foursquareness, 
MuntnesN,  it  seemed  to  some,  an  uneasy,  often 
explosive  energy,  a  disposition  to  underrate  fine 
dnwn  nicenesses  of  all  sorts;  ingrained  Yankee 
OHHinoiKeiise,  checking  his  vaulting  enthusiasm; 
enormous  self-con  fid  t-nct-.  impatience  of  failure, 
all  of  these  were  in  him;  and  he  was  besides  af- 
fectionate to  a  fault,  devoted  to  his  country,  his 
faniQy,h»craft-si  strong,  bluff,  tender  man. 

The  attempt  to  converitionalize  a  journa!i>t'N 
educatk>n  was  unknown  in  the  days  of  Page's 
ymitb.  Old  fogeys  there  are  who  still  think  it 
better  as  it  was.  It  was  better  in  Page's  case, 
though  I  dn  iht  whether  he  thought  so.  He  spent 
fair  years  at  a  friendly  Southern  college;  next 
underwent  the  vigorous  training  of  pust-graduate 
work  at  Johns  Hopkins,  and  then  educated 
himself  in  ,'\merican  thought,  first,  as  the  editor 
of  a  .Missouri  daily,  and,  afterward,  in  newspaper 
work  in  New  York  and  Carolina.  It  was  as  the 
editor  of  The  Forum,  however,  that  he  met  his 
first  real  chance,  and,  during  the  years  of  his  edi- 
torship, that  periodical  spluttered  into  life,  to 
8Up  itsdf  into  quietude  again  the  moment  the 
master  was  gone.  From  The  Forum,  Page  was 
called  to  Boston,  first,  as  literary-  adviser  to  the 
ancient  firm  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company, 
and,  subsequently,  as  editor  of  The  AUanHc 
'^fonthh.  And,  there,  properly  speaking.  Page's 
career  began. 

Those  were  the  decorous  da>s  of  the  old  tradi- 
tion, and  Page's  entrance  into  the  "atmosphere" 
of  Park  Street  has  taken  on  the  dignit\  of  legend. 
There  were  all  kinds  f>f  signs  and  portents,  as  the 
''Mer  denizens  wiii  tell  you.  Strange  breezes 
through  the  office,  electric  emanatk)ns» 


and  a  pervasive  scent  of  tobacco,  which  -  50  the 
local  historian  says — had  bteii  unknown  in  the 
vicinity  since  the  days  of  Walter  Raleigh,  &uxipt 
for  the  literary  aroma  of  Aldrich's  quarantined 
sanctum  upstair?. 

Page's  coming  marked  the  end  of  small  ways. 
His  first  requirement  was,  in  lieu  of  a  desk,  a 
table  that  might  have  served  a  family  of  twelve 
for  i  hanksgiving  dinner.  No  one  could  imagine 
what  that  vast,  polished  tableland  could  serve 
for  until  they  watched  the  editor  at  work.  Then 
the\  saw.  Order  vanished  and  chaos  reigned. 
Huge  piles  of  papers,  letters,  articles,  reports, 
books,  pamphlets,  magazines,  congregated  them- 
selves as  if  by  magic.  To  work  in  such  confusion 
seemed  hopele-  -  briT  Page  eluded  the  congestion 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  moving  on.  He  would 
light  a  fresh  cigar,  give  the  editorial  chair  a  hitch, 
and  begin  his  work  in  front  of  a  fresh  expanse  of 
tabic,  uith  no  clutter  of  the  past  to  disturb  the 
new  day's  litter. 

The  motive  power  of  his  work  was  enthusiasm. 
Never  was  more  generous  welcome  given  to  a  new- 
comer than  I^age  held  out  to  the  successful  manu- 
script of  an  unknown.  I  remember,  though  1 
heard  the  news  second-hand  at  the  time,  what  a 
day  it  was  in  the  office  when  the  first  manuscript 
from  the  fiiture  author  of  "  l  o  I  lave  and  to  I  lold," 
came  in  from  an  untried  Southern  girl.  He  walked 
up  and  down,  reading  paragraphs  aloud  and  slap- 
ping the  crisp  manuscript  to  enforce  his  Commen- 
dation. To  take  a  humbler  instance.  I  recall 
the  words  of  over-generous  praise  with  which  he 
greeted  the  first  paper  I  ever  sent  to  an  editor 
quite  as  clearly  as  1  remember  the  monstrous 
effdit  which  h:id  br'>ni;ht  it  into  being.  Some- 
times he  would  do  a  favored  manuscript  the  honor 
of  taking  it  out  to  lunch  in  his  coat-pocket,  and 
an  associate  vividly  recalls  eggs,  coffee,  and  pie 
in  a  near-by  restaurant,  while,  in  a  voice  that  could 
be  heard  by  the  remotest  iunchers,  Page  read 
passages  which  many  of  them  were  too  startled 
to  appreciate. 

He  was  not  given  to  overrating,  but  it  was  not 
in  his  nature  to  understate,  "i  tell  you,  '  said 
he,  grumbling  over  some  unfortunate  proof- 
sheets  from  Manhattan,  "there  isn't  one  man  in 
New  Y<irk  who  can  write  English — not  from  the 
Battery  to  i  iarlem  Heights,"  And  if  the  fauUn 
were  moral,  rather  than  literary,  his  disapproval 
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grew  in  emphasis.  There  is  more  than  tradition 
in  the  tale  of  the  Negro,  who,  presuming  on 
Page's  deep  interest  in  his  race,  brought  to  his 
desk  a  manuscript  poem  copied  woid  for  word 
from  a  published  source,  i^age  recx)gnizcd  the 
deception,  and,  seizing  the  rascal's  collar  with  a 
firm  editorial  grip,  rejected  the  poem,  and  ejected 
the  poet,  with  an  energy  very  invigorating  to  the 
ancient  serenities  of  the  office. 

Page  was  always  effervescent  with  ideas.  Like 
an  editor  who  would  have  made  a  good  fisherman, 
he  used  to  say  that  you  had  to  cast  a  docen  times 
before  you  could  get  a  strike.  He  was  forever 
in  those  davs  sending  out  ideas  and  suggestions 
and  invitations  to  write.  The  result  was  electric, 
and  the  magazine  became  with  a  suddenness  (of 
which  only  an  editor  can  appreciate  the  wonder) 
a  storehouse  of  animating  thoughts.  lie  avoided 
the  mistake  common  to  our  craft  of  editing  a  mag- 
azine for  the  immediate  satisfaction  of  his  col- 
leagues. "  Don't  write  for  the  office,"  he  would 
say.  "Write  for  outside/'  and  so  his  magazine 
became  a  living  thing. 

His  phrase  suggests  one  especial  gift  that  Page 
had,  for  which  his  profession  should  do  him  es- 
pecial honor.  lie  was  able,  quite  beyond  the 
powers  of  any  man  of  my  acquaintance,  to  put 
compendiously  into  words  the  secrets  of  successful 
editing.  It  was  capital  training  just  to  hear  him 
talk.  "Never  save  a  feature,"  he  used  to  say. 
''Always  work  for  the  next  number.  Forget  the 
Others.  Spend  everything  just  on  that/'  And 
to  those  who  know,  there  is  divination  in  the  prin- 
ciple. As-nin,  he  understood  instinctively  that 
to  write  well  a  man  must  not  only  have  something 
to  say,  but  must  long  to  say  it.  A  hi^ly  intelli- 
gent representative  of  the  colored  race  came  to 
him  with  a  philosophic  essay.  I^agc  would  have 
none  of  it.  "  i  know  what  you  are  thinking  of,  " 
said  Page.  "You  are  thinking  oS  the  barriers 
we  set  up  against  \nu,  and  the  handicap  of  your 
lot.  If  you  will  write  what  it  feels  like  to  be  a 
Negro,  I  will  print  that."  The  result  was  a 
paper  which  has  seemed  to  me  the  most  moving 
Gq>ression  of  the  hopeless  hope  of  the  race  1  know 
of. 

From  his  boyhood  days  auring  the  Civil  War, 
as  the  son  of  a  Southern  father  who  was  Unionist 
at  heart,  tlie  fearful  problem  of  the  Negro  was  ever 
present  in  Page's  mind.  He  was  a  persistent 
worker  for  the  black  cause,  but  he  was  always  sane 
and  naoderate.  For  >ears  he  was  a  most  useful 
member  of  the  Southern  Education  Board,  and, 
recognizing  that  the  problem  has  a  white  as  well 
as  a  black  side,  he  looked  for  its  solution  to  the 
gradual  elevation  of  the  whole  peiqile  through 
edijr-^iif -n.  But  of  this  important  part  of  his 
work,  1  am  not  competent  to  speak. 


Page  had  but  a  year  of  full  controlof  TheAUaidk 
Motiihiy.  but  for  that  twelvemonth  those  wlv;, 
have  come  after  owe  him  much.  Then  he  left  to 
join  in  association  with  Mr.  Doubleday  in  varrous 
enterprises  which  eventuated  in  the  foundation 
and  development  of  a  new  and  great  firm  in  Gar- 
den City.  The  waves  of  Boston  Harbor  rippled 
too  gently  for  such  a  buoyant  craft. 

Page  was  generous  in  his  cooperation.  He 
never  drew  a  rigid  line  about  his  share  in  any 
enterprise,  but  gave  and  took  help  with  each  and 
all.  Just  what  his  share  was  in  the  multifarious 
exploits  of  the  new  firm,  it  is  impossible  for  an 
outsider  to  assess,  but  the  conception  and  execu- 
tion of  the  World's  Work  were  undoubtedly 
his  own.  He  designed  the  magazine  as  it  has 
remained — a  summary  and  explanation  of  the 
world's  progress,  with  no  smirch  of  dilletantism 
or  any  kind  of  literary  affectation.  A  lover  of 
good  English,  with  an  honest  passion  for  things 
•  tersely  said.  Page  esteemed  good  journalism  far 
above  any  second-rate  manifestation  of  more 
pretentious  forms;  but  many  of  us  will  regret 
that  he  was  not  privileged  to  find  some  outlet 
for  his  energies  in  which  aspiration  for  real  liten* 
ture  micht  have  played  an  ampler  part. 

For  the  literature  of  the  past.  Page  had  great 
respect,  but  his  interest  was  ever  in  the  present 
and  the  future.  He  was  forever  fulininatinu 
against  bad  writing,  and  hated  the  igrn>rant  and 
slipshod  work  of  the  hack  almost  as  much  as 
he  despised  the  shams  of  the  man  who  affected 
letters,  the  dabbler  and  the  poetaster.  His 
taste  was  for  the  roastbeef  of  literature  not  for 
the  bide  dishes  and  the  trimmings,  and  ins  appre- 
ciation of  the  substantial  work  of  others  was  no 
surer  than  his  instinct  for  his  own  performance. 
He  was  an  admirable  writer  of  exposition,  argu- 
ment, and  narrative — solid  and  thoughtful,  but 
never  dull.  A  very  few  of  my  readers  will  recall, 
perhaps,  a  series  of  articles  contributed  to  The 
AUantic  twenty-three  years  ago,  under  the  title, 
"The  Autobiography  of  a  Southerner,  '  by 
"Nicholas  Worth."  This  story,  obviously  true, 
though  disgui>ed  by  the  alteration  of  names  and 
places,  described  tht  early  career  of  a  young 
Southerner  since  the  Civil  War,  and  told  of  hb 
battles  with  the  thickset  prejutiices  which  com- 
plicated the  natural  and  ni<>ral  difficulties  of  the 
"reconstructed"  South  to  tlie  vcr\  point  of  the 
impassable.  Who  Nicholas  Worth  was,  puzzled 
many  minds  at  the  time,  for  his  narrative  was 
altogether  the  most  illuminating  analysis  of  the 
forces  at  work  below  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
which  had  been  published.  Three  elemental 
forces,  the  author  contended,  stood  in  the  path  of 
progress:  the  Church,  the  race  question,  and  the 
hands  of  dead  men;  and,  together,  they  made 
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the  ghost  called  Public  ()i>inioii.  I  he  South  was 
hving  in  a  world  of  illusion— a  world  of  mediaeval 

education,  false  legends  of  the  past,  and  supersti- 
tious fear  of  the  present.  The  public  knew  in- 
stinctively that  Nicholas  Worth  was  right,  that 
he  was  a  man  of  courage,  intelligence,  and  intui- 
tion. But  who  he  was.  the\  coult!  not  learn. 
The  author  was  absolutelv  silent,  and  his  single 
confederate,  the  editor,  was  a  pasi-rnaster  in  ex- 
pressing an  astute  and  friendly  interest  in  the  in- 
terrogations of  questioners  without  imparting 
in  his  s\  mpathetic  replies  one  syHable  of  informa- 
tion. But,  as  the  years  went  on,  the  secret  grad- 
ually leaked  out  to  a  small  circle,  and  the  articles 
were  subsequenlls  recast  and  expanded  into  book 
form,  and  auain  published,  still  anon\mously. 
though  without  the  complete  secrecy  of  their 
earUer  appearance.  Of  late  years,  Page  ac- 
A\  ledged  the  authorship  freety»  though  never  in 
pubhc. 

I  wish  that  even  qow  the  narrative  might  be 
published  between  boards  in  its  original  form. 
The  second  version,  purpo^ielv*  expanded  into  fic- 
tion, was  both  less  interesting  and  less  valuable. 
The  circumstances  of  Page's  early  life  were  sig- 
nificant, and  there  was  a  vast  deal  in  his  experi- 
ence that  was  as  dramatic  as  his  deiluctions  were 
philosophical.  Students  of  American  history 
cannot  neglect  these  pages,  and  lovers  of  the  hu- 
man story  should  not. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  in  these  chapters  of 
"autobiography"  the  origin  of  the  mainspring 
of  Page's  character—his  hate  and  scorn  of  all  the 
insincerities  and  shams,  the  pomposities  and  illu- 
sinn^  of  life,  fie  was  a  realist  in  the  honestest 
iense  of  the  word,  and,  in  his  early  years,  devoted 
as  lie  was  to  the  true  interests  of  the  Sooth,  the 
never-ending  patter  about  "chivalry  of  the  South- 
land." "beauty,"  "peerless  heroism."  tht" sacred 
liead.'  and  what  he  termed  the  "epidemic  vo- 
cabidary"  of  the  eX'Omfederate  states,  seemed 
to  him  a  false  screen  behind  which  a  new  genera- 
tion was  shirking  its  re'^ponsibilitie*;,  talkinf^  al- 
ways and  never  doing.  In  the  Northern  world 
of  his  later  Kfe,  there  was  plenty  of  similar  artifice 
confronting  him,  and  the  struggle  against  every 
form  of  it  was  the  central  crusade  of  his  career. 

Page's  appointment  to  the  premier  post  of 
American  diplomacy  came  to  him  as  a  bolt  from 
the  blue.  A  Democrat  by  inheritance  and  nat- 
ural sympathies,  he  was  far  from  beinf^  a  typical 
"regular,"  and  the  party  owed  him  nothing.  But 
'*nce  asked,  it  was  not  in  him  to  decline.  The 
desire  for  service,  which  ran  through  his  life 
like  a  silver  thread,  was  too  ^trono.  and  his  nat- 
.iJral  contidence  in  himself  too  complete.  1  used 
to  ay  of  him,  though,  perhaps,  I  never  had  the 
cfffonttiy  of  speaking  the  words  to  his  face,  that 


if  Page  were  elected  Pope  of  Rome,  he  would  ac- 
cept without  reflecting  over  ni^t.  Yet  this 

self-confidence  was  no  conceit,  but  simply  an 
impersonal  valuation  of  the  job  which  was  to  be 
done,  and  of  the  necessity  for  doing  it.  I  shall 
always  keep  a  letter  from  him,  written  the  day 
after  his  nomination,  so  modest,  so  utterly  lack- 
ins  in  self-importance  or  self-consciousness,  or 
any  other  sort  of  self-esteem,  that  no  man  could 
have  written  it  who  did  not  have  a  heart  of  gold. 

TTie  Ambassadorship  entailed  serious  sacri- 
fices. Pape  was  hfty-eight  and  looked  forward 
to  a  ♦inie  of  larger  leisure,  with  less  irksome  tasks 
than  had  fallen  to  his  lot.  He  was  very  far  from 
rich,  and  acceptance  meant  the  impairment  of 
his  modest  capital,  fie  reveled  in  absolute 
candor  of  conversation,  and  any,  diplomatic 
straitjadcet  seemed  about  half  his  natural  size. 
Rut  he  tiKik  the  sipnal  lienor,  as  it  were,  on  his 
own  terms.  Me  lived  in  Lx)ndon  with  dignity, 
but  with  marked  simplicity,  and,  in  method  and 
bearing,  always  carried  himself  as  the  natural 
representative  of  a  democratic  commonwealth. 
I  n  public  and  private,  he  spoke  his  mind.  People 
still  remember  with  a  smile  the  howling  of  the 
yellow  dogs  of  journalism  which  greeted  one  of 
his  early  speeches.  Discussing  the  dominant 
Anglo-Saxon  strain  of  political  Americanism,  he 
called  the  United  States,  "  English-led  and  Eng- 
lish-ruled," and  the  demands  for  his  recall  swelled 
into  a  teapot  tcmpc<^t.  The  remark  wa-  obvi- 
ously true — that  gave  it  sting.  America  admits 
other  inheritances  to  focal  government  and  to 
Congress,  but  it  has  ever  been  inclined  to  entrust 
the  administration  of  the  United  States  to  men 
of  British  blood. 

Of  all  Ameriean  representatives  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James's,  since  the  time  of  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  I  should  unhesitatingl\  call  Page  the  most 
useful.  Less  distinguished  by  reputation  than 
many  of  his  predecessors,  without  the  audacity 
and  chuckle  of  Choate's  speech,  with  no  counter- 
weight to  the  magnificence  of  Reid's  establish- 
ment, without  Hay's  world-wide  experience  or 
Ba3^rd*s  courtly  manner,  Page  knew  America 
better  than  any  of  them,  and  better  than  any  of 
them  he  repre<;ented  the  stuff  she  is  iTiade  of. 
Without  accomplishments — to  use  the  word  in 
its  lighter  sense-rwithout  artifice,  literary  or  dip- 
lomatic, patently  without  guile,  genuinely  liking 
his  hosts,  and  as  genuinely  believing  in  the  Amer- 
ican idea,  with  simplicity,  patience,  and  lack  of 
sensitiveness.  Page  won  bis  way  in  his  own  fashion, 
and  accomplished  results  great  and  lasting. 

Of  all  the  foreic^n  born  who  have  lived  in  Eng- 
land during  our  generation,  one  can  say,  too, 
that  Page  was  the  best  loved.  The  different 

kinds  of  people  who  felt  for  him  a  personal  afTec^,  , 
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tion  were  extraofdinary.   I  have  seen  British 

officers  in  France  who  told  me  that  the  "best 
thing  in  London  "  was  Sunday  night  at  the  Pages, 
when  nobody  was  there  and  you  could  talk  with 
the  Ambassador  and  his  wife  for  three  hours  at  a 
stretch.  I  have  seen  ladies,  representing  all  that 
IS  most  worldly  in  Mayfair,  start  at  the  sudden 
thought  of  Page's  illness,  their  eyes  glistening 
with  tears.  1  have  talked  with  men  of  affairs 
in  the  North  Country,  and  heard  them  say  of 
him,  "  Ihere's  a  man.  God  bless  him!"  His 
friendship  for  Sir  Edward  Grey,  intimate  and  his- 
toric, enabled  these  two  representatives  of  oppo- 
site poles  of  experience  to  work  for  common  ends 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty  not  only 
without  suspicion,  but  with  an  absolute  certain^ 
of  each  other's  methods  and  motives  that  bridged 
many  a  wiaeninj^  gap  between  their  countries. 
And  in  all  the  essential  work  of  binding  two  na- 
tions together  by  an  infinitude  of  iiKlividual 
strands  of  confidence  and  affection,  the  steadfast 
help  of  Mrs.  Page  must  not  go  unrecognized  or 
be  forgotten. 

In  these  telegraphic  days,  diplomacy  is  con- 
ducted at  home,  and  the  President  is  his  own 
Foreign  Minister,  but  Page's  weekly  letters  to 
him  were  not  only  a  record  of  facts  by  an  accurate 
journalist,  but  an  assessment  of  their  meaning  by 
a  statesman  of  prescience.  Concerning  Page's 
persistent  and  consistent  advice  during  the  tense 


years  of  1914-17,  it  would  not  be  pioper  now  to 

speak,  even  if  the  details  wrre  known,  but  his 
absolute  independence  of  judgment  and  his  utter 
loyalty  to  his  superior  were  neither  of  them  ever 
warped  from  its  smooth,  true  edge. 

Page  gave  his  life  to  his  country.  The  years  of 
unrelaxing,  unexampled  strain  had  tired  him  out 
He  longed  for  the  sun  and  blue  skies  of  America, 
and  as  a  man  largely  vegetarian  in  habits  of  food, 
he  used  to  yearn  with  humorous  pathos  for  the 
well-cooked  vegetables  denied  him  in  England. 
Indeed,  the  only  cutting  criticism  he  ever  made 
on  England  lighted  upon  British  cooks,  who, 
resting  on  the  laurels  of  perfectly  roasted  joints 
and  admirable  pies  of  ham  and  chicken,  coti- 
sider  the  adequate  boiling  of  beans  and  peiS 
as  quite  beneath  their  notice.  In  the  AUtunm 
of  1916,  he  definitely  resolved  to  return,  bat 
once  our  entrance  into  the  war.  for  which  he 
had  longed  and  prayed,  was  sure,  he  Instantly 
determined  to  stick  at  Ms  post^  though  it  killed 
him. 

Kill  him  it  did.  And,  yet.  he  died  when  bb 
work  was  done,  and  In  the  hour  of  victory.  His 
wages  were  taken,  and  he  had  Iris  reward.  Years 
will  pass  before  his  work  is  fulh*  understood  in 
this  country,  but  that  time  will  come.  And, 
meantime,  there  are  many  of  us  to  drink  in  grati> 
tude  the  silent  toast,  and  to  sit  down  with  a  "God 
bless  him!"  deep  in  our  hearts. 


THE  NEW  DAY  FOR  AMERICAN  INVESTORS 

Every  nOtOb  in  this  part  <^  the  magazine  The  World's  Work  prinis  an  ttrtkU  an  inoeUmints  and  the 

^  lessons  to  he  learned  tber^nm 


WITH  the  war's  enormous  ap- 
petite for  funds  neariy  satisfied, 
a  new  day  is  dawning  for  the 
American  investor  and  invest- 
ment banker.  If  it  reaches, 
hi^  noon  with  American  savings  going  into 
every  corner  of  the  world,  it  will  be  a  day  of  great 
achievement  for  this  coiintr\'  that  will  establish 
it  permanently  as  a  leader  in  foreign  trade  and 
banking. 

The  American  people  have  well  fulfilled 
their  patriotic  duty  in  financing  our  share  of 
the  war  with  their  savings.  They  might  be 
appealed  to  on  s»mevriiat  the  same,  although 
less  urgent,  grounds  for  help  in  financing  the 
United  State?  to  the  position  it  should  now  take 
in  the  world  of  trade  and  linance.  Our  future 
prosperity  depends  to  a  large  extent  upcm 
our  taking  a  leading  place  in  world  banking, 
and  a$  favorable  ai\  opportunity  will  never  again 


be  ottered  to  attain  it.  The  obligation  rests  upon 
the  investment  linker  to  lead  American  'savmgs 

to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  to  see  that  none  of 
them  are  Urt.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  American 
people  to  broaden  their  investment  horizon. 

As  a  man  whose  income  is  above  his  expenses  in- 
vests  his  surplus  in  enterprises  that  give  employ- 
ment to  his  fellow-men  and  thus  benefits  his  counlrv 
as  a  whole;  so  should  a  nation  that  has  learned  tu 
save  at  the  rate  of  $1 ,000,000,000  a  month  to  hdp 
win  a  war,  invest  some  part  of  its  savings,  when  il: 
war  is  won,  to  help  in  the  rebuilding  and  develop- 
ment of  other  countries  lo/he  benefit  of  the  entin 
world.  For  the  nation  itsdf  there  is  a  more  selfish 
benefit  than  for  tlie  individual  investing  his  sur- 
plus, for  it  reaps  the  trade  that  follows  the  dollar. 
But,  measured  in  his  own  country's  prosperity, 
this  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  individual. 

Previous  lotlieoutbreakof  the  war,  American  in- 
vestors had  little  experience  with  foreign  securities. 
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Rut  then  there  were  only  between  300,t500 
and  400.000  persons,  according  to  estimates,  who 
cocdd  tlien  be  caHed  American  investors,  or  bond- 
holders. Now  there  are  more  than  twenty  mil- 
lion, or  prohabl)  between  ten  and  twelve  million 
saving  and  investing  families  in  America.  And 
they  have  bad  more  experience  with  foreign  issues, 
with  the  $900,000,000  Anglo-French  loan  of 
October  19! and  the  subsequent  British.  French, 
and  other  foreign  government  notes  and  bonds 
bfOQght  out  bete  in  the  early  years  of  the  war, 
approsdmatdy  $2,000,000,000  of  which  art  still 
mitstandin;^  But  even  that  was  before  America 
had  strucii  her  pace  as  a  saving  nation.  What 
the  people  of  this  coimtiy  might  do  now  as  lenders 
to  the  outside  world,  M  appcailed  to  in  the  proper 
way,  remains  to  be  seen.  Since  we  have  been  in 
the  war,  the  financing  for  the  Allies  in  this  coun- 
tiy  has  been  handled  by  our  Government,  and 
Uk  efforts  of  American  investors  have  been  con- 
centrated on  our  own  Government  obligations. 
It  is  now  the  task  of  the  investment  banker  to 
lead  American  savings  direct  from  the  people  into 
foreign  fidds.  What  the  appeal  must  be  to  effect 
this  remains  for  our  investment  bankers  tofmdout. 

That  leading  bankers  are  awake  to  their  re- 
sponsibility in  this  matter  and.alive  to  the  present 
opportunity  was  demonstrated  at  the  recent  con- 
vention of  the  Investment  Bankers'  Association  of 
America,  where  two  addresses  were  delivered 
on  tlie  subject,  one  by  Mr.  George  E.  Roberts, 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  and  one 
hv  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lament,  of  j.  P  Morgan  & 
Company.  Both  these  men  pointed  out  the  great 
diange  tiiat  has  been  wrought  in  the  intematkmal 
credit  position  of  the  United  States — a  change 
from  approximately  $4,ocx3,ooo,o<x)  of  debt  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  one  of  about  1 10,000,000,000 
credit— from  a  f^jooo  annual  charge  against 
us  for  interest,  ocean  freight,  etc.,  to  one  of 
Ssonorio  in  our  favor  for  interest  alone,  and  of 
§i,oc«,ooo,ooo  more  a  year  for  three  years  at  least, 
Molding  to  Mr.  Lamont,  for  the  likely  foreign 
trade  balance  in  our  favor.  It  is  the  steady  accru- 
ing of  this  interest  and  the  continued  demand 
from  abroad  for  our  products  that  makes  this  an 
iminedtate  problem  for  our  investment  market 
to  meet.  If  not  solved,  the  demand  for  our 
prcducts  will  be  seriously  endangered,  for  the 
world  cannot  buy  from  us  unless  we  grant  it 
OMlt. 

The  only  possible  solution  of  this  problem,  as 
leading  banker*;  see  it,  is  "  through  the  continued 
and  heavy  investment  by  America  in  foreign 
obligations,  both  public  and  private."  Mr.  Rob- 
erts said:  "We  can  take  no  part  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion work  of  Europe  imless  we  are  willing  to  take 
our  pay  in  the  form  of  investments."   Mr.  La- 
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mont  said:  "There  is  no  dodgim^  the  i  rue  that  if 
the  world  is  to  move  on,  if  it:>  people  are  to  be 
housed  and  fed  and  clothed,  if  rich  America  is 
to  do  her  full  share  in  rendering  these  services, 
then  v.e  shall  have  to  lend  to,  and  in,  foreign 
countnes  on  a  scale  that,  five  years  ago.  we  had 
never  even  conceived  possible." 

To  simply  say  that  the  American  people 
must  lend  their  savings  abroad  in  order  to  solve 
this  problem,  will  not  solve  it.  The  individual 
must  be  shown  why  his  funds  are  needed  for  this 
purpose,  as  the  man  of  moderate  means  was  shown 
wh\  his  savings  were  needed  to  meet  a  large  part 
of  the  war  cost,  if  we  are  going  to  slip  back  to 
our  former  state  where  there  were  kss  than  hatf  a 
million  bond  buyers  in  the  country,  then  we  are 
not  going  to  achieve  this  new  position  now  open 
to  us.  The  amount  of  new  securities  sold  in  this 
country  in  a  year  before  the  war  was  only  about 
$2,000,000,000.  It  is  going  to  be  a  task  worthy 
of  the  best  minds  of  the  banking  field  to  keep  the 
American  investor  up  to  the  larger  position  he 
should  continue  to  fill  in  the  financial  world. 

Of  material  aid  in  this,  in  educating  new  in- 
vestors, will  be  the  continued  sale  of  War  Savings 
Stamps.  Mr.  McAdoo,  who  saw  with  clearer 
vision  than  most  bankers  the  aggregate  financial 
results  that  could  be  expected  from  a  saving 
nation  of  a  hundred  million  people,  in  his  last 
report  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said:  ihe 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  any  people  individ- 
ually and  collectively,  rests  upon  their  ability 
to  save  more  than  the>-  spend.  The  campaign 
for  war  savings  should  have  a  pcniuncnt  effect 
in  stimulating  and  encouraging  peace  saving. 
The  habit  of  thrift  is  one  of  the  benefits  of  the 
war  that  must  be  permanentlv  secured  to  the 
American  people.  Ilus  war-time  experiment 
has  been  so  successful  that  it  is  hoped  War  Savings 
Certificates  will  become  a  continuing  feature  of  the 
Nation's  financing  even  after  the  restoration  of 
peace." 

Of  material  aid  also  in  encouraging  saving  and 

in  conserving  savings  will  be  the  enactment  of  a 
law  b\  Congress  to  check  the  sale  of  worthless 
securities,  ihe  Capital  Issues  Committee,  in 
its  work  during  the  war,  has  seen  clearl>  the  extent 
of  this  evil,  and  has  announced  its  intention  to 
recommend  to  Congress  a  law  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  fraudulent  issues.  And  Secretary  Glass  has 
Stated  that  he  would  ask  Congress  for  the  imme- 
diate  enactment  of  such  legislation.  It  i>  doubt- 
ful whether  the  public  or  even  the  investment 
bankers  reali^e  the  loss  to  legitimate  enterprises 
through  this  channel.  Anything  that  can  be 
saved  bv  better  laws  of  this  character  will  be  a 
double  gain,  for  such  losses  discourage  individual 
:»aving. 
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The  Four  Governments  of 

Mexico 

Personal  Interviews  with  the  Leaders  and  First-hand  Studies  of  the  Operation  of  the 
Four  Differently  Organized  Nations  That  Are  Mexico  To-day 


CREOLE,  MESTIZO,  OR  INDIAN? 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  ARTtCLB  EXPLAINING  THB  RAQAL  CONFUCT  WITHIN  MEXICO,  AND  OTHER 
UTTLE-KMOWN  UNDERLYING  CAUSES  OF  THB  NATION'S  LONG  SERIES  OF  UVIL  WARS 

BY 

WILLIAM  GATES 

fNoTE.—  Thf  JoUoiLi'ug  is  the  first  of  four,  and  fossihly  five,  articles  on  Mexico  to^ay.  The  ,iitthr>r  ha^.  within 
Ibe  last  ei^bteen  months,  talked  personally  with  practically  every  Mexican  leader  of  consequence  in  every  political  Jadton, 
rndadhti  Carrem^,  Zapedei,  Aloareido.  Feiix  Diar,  and  Mevemeirot  wbo  »t  ibe  ebufiains  ef  the  femr  gooemments  in 
\fexico  now.  He  has  disatssed  the  political  and  economic  condition  of  Mexico  with  men  of  nery  shade  of  experience 
ami  opinion,  and  with  the  leaders  their  plans  jor  the  future.  He  landed  at  Progress  in  July,  1917,  and  Urauled  on 
herseback  fifteen  hundred  miUs  Utrougb  Yutalan,  |p  Meideo  CUy,  fhnugh  MereUu  and  Oeacata  to  Tehutidepee  and 
'^tnce  out  of  Mexico  at  Sdinei  Cruz  **  i9f8.  Fhe  of  these  nhu  Moutbs  were  spent  on  horsdeKk  ibrougb  ibe 
keart  of  the  country. 

Primarily,  bis  fourney  was  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  original  manuscripts  of  the  natite  rates  «/  Af«m<9  and 
Central  America.  {Mr.  Gates  has  studied  Mexican  archaohf  y.  linguistics,  and  hieroglyphics  for  twenty  years  and  now 
Ites  in  bis  persemal  possession  the  most  complete  caUeciion  in  the  world  oj  maimscripts,  printed  books,  and  hieroglyphic 
material  on  ibis  subject,  comprising  more  t^ton  Vie  emMmd  eoBteHems  of  all  the  museums).  Bui  his  freparedion 
for  the  study  of  Mexican  political  affairs  included  university  training  thirty  years  ago  at  fobns  Hopkins  and  the  Uni- 
unity  of  yirginia  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  Germanic  law,  constitutional  history,  and  the  regular  law  courses  as  a 
preparation  for  the  practice  of  law  and  entry  into  public  life.  I  nstead  of  following  this  bent,  however,  he  entered  business, 
amassed  a  fortune,  and  has  devoted  recent  years  to  archceological  studies*  His  thorough  personal  investigation  of  Mexican 
public  affairs  has  been  reinforced  by  one  and  a  half  years  of  intensive  research  in  the  whole  historical  literature  of  the 
subject,  including  a  study  of  Mexican  constitutional  law,  and  personal  discussions  with  many  American  students  of 
Mexico. 

This  first  article  is  an  itilrodtictory  analysis  of  the  historical  and  social  and  ethvofraphic  f'tJ.  hcround  of  Mexican 
afairs.  The  others  will  be  records  of  bis  observations,  personal  conversations,  and  political  deductions  based  on  his 
*uHngs  wUb  Carrania,  Zapata,  Fdix  Dta^*  Aharado*  and  Meismeiro.—Tm  Editors. 


THAN  the  question  of  Mexico  there  is 
no  other  in  the  world  to-day  more 
complicated,  and  its  outcome  is  preg- 
nant with  effects  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  serious  character  for  the 
whoie  Western  Hemisphere.  This  pregnancy 
is  at  once  inherent  in  the  status  itself,  and  it  is 
a^o  the  specific  pnrjwse  of  those  who  arc  directing 
and  influencing  her  course  to-day.  Every  force 
involved  in  the  great  world-struggie  that  is  taking 
all  our  attention  on  the  Old  World  front,  is  also 
mixed  and  active  at  our- side  door  in  the  New 
World,  with,  in  an  acute  form,  every  kind  of  prob- 
lem: racial,  economic,  agrarian,  socialistic,  re- 
lioous,  it  IS  of  supreme  importance;  it  is  a 


problem  we  c:innot  avoid.  And  \et  we  are  in  a 
unis'trsally  confessed  condition  of  non-informaiion 
regarding  it. 

if  I  could  write  the  story  of  Mexico's  centuries- 
old  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  her  people,  freedom 
political,  economic,  intellectual  and  moral;  of 
her  sufferings  and  then  betrayals  and  disillusion- 
ment: this  story  ns  it  is  written  in  the  records  of 
her  history  for  those  who  will  take  the  patience 
and  sympathy  to  read  it,  and  as  it  may  be  learned 
by  living  among  them,  not  with  the  sole  object  of 
:  lin,  but  with  understanding  and  thr  (  ffort  ro 
apprehend  their  point  of  view  in  the  problems  that 
oppress  them,  and  the  historical  reasons  for  their 
laihires.  This  story  must  be  known  and  oompre- 
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hcnded  if  we  are  to  deal  rightly,  and  with  safety 
for  the  future,  not  only  with  Mexican  questions, 
but  with  those  of  much  of  Latin-America.  Our 
world-isrn.Ttinn  hri-;  ceased;  and  it  will  make  all 
thcw  difference  in  the  world  whether  we  enter  on 
the  new  period  under  the  inspiration  d  knowtodgie 
and  conscious  duties  owed,  or  in  ignoranoe  and 
lower  motives. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  to  go  back  into  legal 
and  historical  principles,  if  we  are  to  read  and  write 
understandingly.  We  have  heard  as  a  common- 
place, thnt  The  Mexicans,  whether  of  Spanish  or 
Indian  blood,  have  the  inheritance  of  despotism 
in  government,  and  of  cruelty  in  conduct,  be  it  by 
Conquistadores  or  Aztec  priests.  We  have  been 
told  also  that  the  spirit  of  revolution  is  incarnate 
in  the  Latin-American  races,  its  only  control 
being  the  constant  equal  tendency  to  military 
despotism.  But  when  these  things  are  said 
(and  as  superficial  details  they  are  quite  true), 
we  have  only  a  superficial  explanation;  we  have 
not  arrived  at  the  Mexican  heart,  which  is  on  the 
contrary  very  well  worth  arriving  at.  The  criter- 
ium  is  also  wholl'/  urr^x  mpathetic  and  condemna- 
tory, and  thereiore  unjust.  It  does  not  tell  the 
why  of  things,  and  it  gives  no  hope  of  remedy. 

Fir  t  then,  .Mrxico  is  a  land  of  u)!meUeJ  con- 
trasts, things  antipathetic  as  oil  and  water;  and 
in  the  field  of  politics,  the  most  important  of 
these  opposite  dements  are  not  only  unmelted 
but  unmeltablc. 

First  of  these  unrnelted  elements  comes  that  of 
race,  between  the  Spanish  and  the  Indians.  The 
Spanish  diaracter  is  the  product  (up  to  a  hun- 
dred \'ears  ago)  of  Romnn  I       and  the  Roman 
Church.    Up  to  the  time  when  the  French  Revolu- 
tion began  to  be  felt  in  Spain  about  1810,  these 
two  elements  absolutely  bounded  the  political, 
intellectual  and  religious  horizon  of  the  Spaniard. 
Gladstone  has  somewhere  called  the  Roman  Code 
a  Code  of  Slavery.  The  Res-pMka  was  a  cor- 
porate organization  the  goal  of  whose  polity  was 
the  well-being  of  the  Roman  citizens,  through 
the  unconditional  submission  of  all  other  peoples. 
Beneficial  administration  and  minor  privileges 
■to  a  conquered  nation  were  a  reward  for  recogniz- 
ing this  privileged  status  of  the  Roman.  The 
Roman  was  free  as  a  Roman,  not  as  a  man;  even 
his  hnmunity  to  death  by  the  law  was  a  privilege 
given  him  by  this  moral  personality— the  State, 
to  mark  him  as  a  Roman.    Slavery  was  not  a 
mere  result  of  capturing  savage  individuals  and 
bringing  them  into  the  environment  of  civiliza- 
tion; it  required  no  hypocritical  justifications, 
and  did  not  in  essence  impl}'  the  superiority  of  the 
master-class  either  inteliectuaijy  or  morally,  or 
as  men,  but  only  politically—^  Cms  Romaiu, 
But  the  price  to  the  Roman  citizen  for  this  much- 


prized  status  was  that  he  should  seek  all  his  ik'el- 
fare  in  the  favors  of  the  State,  and  not  in  Individ- 
ual initiative.  The  State  was  a  Supper-being,  from 
which  flowed  everything  that  made  life  worth 
while. 

In  due  course  then  came  the  Roman  "Cathofic" 

Church,  applying  this  Roman  position  to  religion. 

And  then  in  due  course  came  on  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  the  Moorish  expulsion,  and  the  In- 
quisition. The  intellectual  and  characteMnolding 
effects  of  that  systan  were  something  that  we 
as  Anglo-Saxons  can  scarcely  comprehend.  We 
remember  the  saying,  at  a  later  period,  that  "the 
subjects  of  the  King  of  Spain  are  not  horn  to  dis- 
cuss, but  to  hear  and  obey."  We  remember 
the  cruelties  and  utter  crushing  of  all  individual 
liberty  of  the  person;  but  we  do  not  realize  that 
that  intellectual  training  is  half  of  Mexico's 
trouble  to-day. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  regards  the  national  pdity 
as  the  product  of  his  will  and  ideas,  adjusted  to 
those  of  all  his  fellow-citizens.  As  against  this 
stimulation  of  individualism  in  us,  used  to  think 
and  chcK)se  for  ourselves  in  politics,  in  religion, 
in  science  and  philosophy,  the  Spaniard  has  the 
Inheritance  of  the  Roman  ideal,  the  monarchical 
and  theocratic  schocjl  inspiring  the  conuciion  that 
he  is  nobody  to  resist  its  omnipotence;  and  the 
result  was  a  mental  catalepsy  in  the  masses.  In 
place  of  individual  investigation  and  thought 
he  was  told  what  to  accept;  and  above  all,  that 
Authority  is  not  to  be  questioned.  The  only  way 
out  was  rebellion;  he  could  not  stay  in  and  either 
change  it  a  whit,  or  evade  it.  This  intellectual 
obscurantism  was  made  perfect  by  the  refinements 
of  scholastic  philosophy  and  disputation;  intel- 
lectual activity  was  shunted  from  practical  ques- 
tions to  harmless  abstractions  and  pure  logic, 
spending  itself  upon  words,  boxed  within  the  two 
great  indisputable  paternal  "  realities,"  the  mon- 
archical State  (by  divine  right  and  Church  sanc- 
tion) and  the  theocratic  Christian  "State." 
These  were  more  than  iruO  <:.  they  were  dogmas 
The  one  impossible  crime  was  to  question  author- 
ity; treason  is  worse  than  foreign  eninity,  and 
heresy  is  worse  than  paganism,  both  being  mani- 
feslations  of  "individualism." 

Next  came  the  Discovery  and  the  Conquest. 
The  Pope  granted  the  New  World,  all  of  it,  to  the 
Kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  That  made  a  per- 
fectly good,  legal  title.  Spain  became  the  great 
power  of  the  world,  and  the  Spanish  subject  be- 
gan to  enjoy  the  bounties  of  his  Roman-!5panish 
citizenship.  That  became  to  him  what  it  had 
been  to  the  Roman:  the  prerogative  of  //liwe  ?" 
the  labor  of  subjugated  outside  nations,  made  irt- 
mmtUe  by  ibe  smuUon  qf  lln-  supreme  Chwek. 
and  mad*  moral  by  ibt  duty  cf  eomurHng  Uf*  pagans. 

* 
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And  this  quality,  greatly  stimidated  by  other  and 

worthier  causes,  finally  becomes  that  modern 
Patriotism  which  in  the  Spanish-American  has 
such  difficult  manifestations  for  us  to  understand. 

And  the  whole  explanation  of  thb  phenonw 
onon  is  in  this  historical  exclusion  of  the  Spanish 
subject  from  all  political  education.  Through 
Roman  Law,  Spanish  autocracy  and  Church 
supremacy,  the  individual  was  lost  in  the  subject 
until  the  character  was  molded  by  centuries  of 
conformity,  made  a  virtue.  While  the  "Gov- 
ernment" wai  an  outside  power,  with  the  right 
to  interfere  in  his  citizenship,  of  its  own  motion 
and  power,  and  its  own  interests,  not  his. 

Came  then  ihe  Cnnqiiest:  and  we  get  a  phen- 
omenon absolutely  identical  in  every  detail  with 
the  present  German  war.  In  only  one  point 
will  hist6r>'  record  a  difference:  we  are  stopping 
the  German  mihtary  conquest  now,  and  are 
going  to  leave  to  future  generations  only  the  mem- 
ories of  the  horrors  of  the  War,  and  the  lesson 
of  what  its  winning  by  Germany  would  have 
meant.  While  Mexico  is  still  fighting  one  more 
battle  (the  latest,  but  not  the  final)  in  a  long 
400-year  series  of  efforts  to  drive  back  that  veii* 
fied  and  completed  Conquest  of  \ho<<y  d:\y^. 

We  need  take  no  space  over  the  mere  military 
incidents  and  horrors  of  that  Conquest;  it  has 
been  told  again  and  again,  and  it  wanted  no  point 
of  identity  with  what  we  read  daily  now.  But 
the  heart  and  gist  of  the  whole  Conquest  enter- 
prise %as  Economic,  and  in  that  again  parallded 
every  detail  of  the  present  revealed  German  plans 
for  the  exploitation  of  the  economic  resources 
and  labor  of  the  world.  Each  instance,  too,  was 
adiiect  and  legitimate  hdrof  the  old  Holy  Roman 
Empire  idea  and  spirit,  even  to  the  alliance  "with 
Cod." 

At  the  heart  of  the  history  of  every  people  is 
some  crux,  bom  of  history,  of  sufferings,  of  mem- 
ory, burnt  into  the  consciousness  like  an  unhealed 
scar  even  where  it  has  in  sheer  force  of  self- 
protection  produced  the  apparent  apathy  of  a 
cicatrix.  This  is  the  essence  that  molds  the  per- 
M>nality  and  character  of  a  nation;  in  this  respect 
each  nation  is,  in  a  way.  not  just  sane:  its  perspec- 
tive is  always  awry,  in  spite  oi  itself.  And  hence 
this  quality  is  always  ready  to  be  inflamed:  to 
be  aroused  by  events,  or  to  be  ^ayti  upon  by 
design. 

In  Mexico  this  word  is  "foreign  exploitation," 
and  dictation. 

This  characteristic  is  not  the  outgrowth  of  the 
military  conquest — unspeakably  cruel  as  that  was. 
Spanish  colonial  policy  had  but  one  object: 
to  enrich  Spam  and  Spaniards  at  the  expense  and 
h\  the  labor  of  the  colonies.  For  the  Spaniards 
gpiog  to  the  Indi^  there  was  provided  the  right 


to  the  forced  labor  of  the  Indians  in  mines,  farms 

and  factories;  and  an  allotment  of  enormous 
land  estates  on  which  the  natives  were  nor  classed 
as  slaves,  but  were  in  peonage.  Constant  re- 
strictions were  decreed  in  these  connections,  but 
the  Indies  were  far  away.  Spain  needed  the  gold, 
and  the  whole  system  became  one  of  frightful 
oppression.  To  quote  a  Mexican  writer,  not  a 
Revolutionist: 

The  so-called  wise  Laws  of  the  Indies  were  iniquitous, 
not  for  that  they  lit  fires  or  erected  torture  posts;  they 
wtre  so  because  of  the  human  soul  they  dishonored; 
tbcy  prohibited  in  the  Indians  the  right  of  property 
movabte  or  real,  the  right  to  ride  horses,  to  use  the 
same  dress  as  the  Spaniards,  to  leave  their  towns,  to 
live  with  the  whites  on  terms  of  equality,  to  marry 
whites,  of  free  labor,  of  being  educated  by  their  parents 
in  the  national  religion,  of  refusing  to  work  in  the  en- 
comiendas. 

The  Conquest  look  from  the  Indian  his  religion,  his 
territory,  his  history,  his  intelligence,  his  will,  his  mem- 
ory; and  whenever  in  Latin-America  the  superior 
classes  have  been  unwilling  or  unable  to  set  the  Indian 
once  more  in  his  quality  of  a  human  being,  we  write 
Htioguos  to  exalt  the  patriotism  of  the  Indian — as  we 
interpret  it  to  the  benefit  of  our  own  interests,  as  dom- 
inant races.  Lamennais  said  with  eloquence:  The 
stable  wherein  the  animals  eat  and  sleep  is  not  a 
country. 

In  passing,  the  writer  of  the  above  had  his  en- 
tire property  confiscated  by  the  Revolutionary 
government,  as  an  enemy  of  the  countryl 

But  Spain's  economic  policy  was  not  adapted 
merely  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Indian.  It  was  a 
policy  of  colonial  exploitation  pure  and  simple 
—to  the  last  degree;  It  was  for  the  benefit  of 
persons  born  in  Spain.  Of  two  full  brothers,  one 
born  in  Spain  and  the  other  of  the  same  parents 
in  America,  the  second  was  only  a  Creole,  inca- 
pacitated for  higher  offices,  and  subject  to  all 
restrictions  on  Colonials  as  against  Peninsulars. 
Commerce  was  confined  to  Spain  and  Spanish 
vessels.  No  American  could  own  a  ship,  or  be 
consignee  of  a  car^;  no  foreigners,  except  those 
born  in  Spain,  could  live  in  the  country:  no  capital 
except  Spanish  was  permitted  to  be  employed  in 
the  colonies  in  any  shape  whatever.  No  foreign 
vessd  could  touch  at  a  port  on  any  pretense 
whatsoever;  ships  in  distress,  touching  from 
necessity,  were  to  be  seized  a'^  prizes,  and  the 
crews  imprisoned.  No  manufactures  were  to 
be  engaged  m  interfering  with  those  of  Spain; 
agriculture  was  restricted  to  like  ends:  no  produc- 
tion of  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  oil  or  wine.  When 
Cadiz  merchants  in  1813  complained  of  a  lessen- 
ing in  consumption  of  Spanish  wines,  all  the  vines 
in  certnin  colonial  provinces  were  ordered  rooted 
up.  And  so  on.  And  restrictions  of  the  utmost 
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severity  against  the  importation  of  foreign  ideas; 

not  only  no  foreigners  might  pass  over,  but  no 
newly  reconciled  converts,  nor  their  children,  nor 
the  grandchildren  of  heretics  might  pass.  No  one 
COUMcome  from  the  Indies  to  Spain  without  per- 
missicm,  and  in  1622  the  penalty  for  merely  goin^^ 
on  board  a  ship  bound  for  the  Indies,  without 
leave,  was  eight  years  in  the  galleys. 

As  the  result  of  all  this,  then,  we  have  for  the 
Cnl  nial  period  the  development  of  four  castes' 
the  Spaniard  born  in  Spain,  for  whom  the  whole 
thing  existed;  the  Creoles — those  of  pure  Spanbh 
blood  born  in  the  colonies;  the  Mestizoes  or  mixed 
bIcKxl;  the  Indians. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  economic  system  are  the 
original  owners  of  the  land,  the  40  per  cent,  pure 
native  Indian  population,  with  the  more  than  20 
per  cent,  additional  of  Indians  with  some  mixed 
blood  who  live,  work  and  think  exactly  as  do  the 
pure  blood  (More  than  80  per  cent,  of  all 
Mexicans  arc  part  Indian).  Or  put  from  another 
standpoint,  it  is  the  85  per  cent,  who  cannot  read 
or  write,  to  whom  the  meaning  of  citizenship  is  a 
non-eicist«it  thing,  and  some  2.000,000  of  whom 
do  not  even  understand  Spanish. 

A  few  words  of  this  Indian  population.  First 
of  all,  with  a  certain  exception  to  be  defined  later, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  single  Mexican  nation. 
There  is  just  exactly  a  Mexico  in  the  same  sense 
as  there  is  an  Austria,  except  that  here  the  ex- 
ploitation is  double-distilled.  Unmelted  con- 
quered races  which  have  maintained  to  the  full 
their  racial  identity,  which  dream  of  redemption 
and  have  many  times  risen  for  it,  condemned  in- 
tentionally to  non-education  and  exploitation. 
Northern  Mexico  is  racially  close  to  our  Plains 
Indians — the  Apaches,  etc.  Within  history  it 
had  no  settled  civilization,  but  included  the 
Yaquis,  fierce  lovers  of  their  farms,  and  fiercer 
fighters.  D^th  is  nothing  to  the  Yaqui,  for 
he  at  once  reincarnates  on  his  home  soil.  Diaz 
could  not  conquer  them,  and  so  manx'  were  sent 
to  Yucatan,  to  work.  Alvarado  is  following  the 
same  plan  of  supplying  labor  shortage  by  stimu- 
lated Yaqui  "immigration." 

There  were  roughly  three  settled  national  civili- 
zations prior  to  the  Conquest  (with  a  minor  fourtli, 
the  Tarascan  on  the  middle  west  coast,  Micho- 
acan).  The  Aztecs  were  a  nation  of  bIo<xi\  sacri- 
fices, who  had  come  down  from  the  north  some 
centuries  before,  and  treated  the  far  higher  and 
more  peaceful  civilizations  of  southern  Mexico 
about  as  did  the  Goths  in  Rome,  or  the  Manchu 
Tatars  in  China.  Their  civilization  was  about  on 
the  level  with  that  of  contemporary  Europe  in 
organization,  and  much  beyond  that  in  education; 
though  thcv  dcstrnwd  and  never  learned  the  best 
of  what  existed  before  them.   But  they  were,  and 


Still  are.  a  warlike  and  "Tatar"  race.  Oaxaca, 

the  California  of  Mexico,  was  the  seat  of  a  great 
civilization,  of  the  Zapotecs  and  Miztecs,  con- 
quered in»  battle  by  the  Aztecs  but  a  short  tinr.e 
before  the  Spaniards  came.  The  Mayas  of 
Yucatan  .ire  wholly  different  in  race  and  chs-- 
acter;  they  always  have  a  smile,  one  never  sees  a 
scowl  or  hears  a  quarrel;  but  they  are  sturdy, 
laborious  and  tenacious  of  their  nationality. 

The  Aztfcs  were  in  coMr'-e  of  coriqnering  them 
when  the  Spaniards  came.  And  the  racial  an- 
tagonism of  Mayas  for  all  Mexicans  is  extreme; 
they  do  not  want  them.  Mexicans  call  tre.isoo- 
able  the  "separatism"  of  Yucatan;  but  Yucate- 
cans  are  not  Mexicans,  and  never  have  been. 

fn  with  these  elements  of  separateness,  are 
naturally  innumerable  minor  ones.  And  then 
these  Indian  "boundaries"  have  transmitted 
themselves  to  the  whites.  Yucatan  and  Chiapas 
have  always  hesitated  or  r^sed  to  come  into  the 
Federation,  especially  the  former.  The  Mexicx^* 
Yucateco  "diplomatic"  transactions  have  been 
quite  extensive.  And  Yucatan  has  once  or  twice 
asked  us  to  take  her  into  the  Union:  indeed  the 
question  has  been  put  to  me  more  than  once  by 
Yucatecans  how  such  an  appeal  would  he  taken 
now.  The  feeling  of  all  Mexicans,  espedaliy 
those  of  the  older  ami  more  civilized  and  settled 
southern  states,  has  always  been  highly  marked 
for  the  pairia  chica — the  little  fatherland;  those 
outside  the  home  State  are  joreigners.  The 
Mexican  sentiment/'  which  makes  so  ihuch 
trouble,  is  a  purely  political  term,  come  into  ex- 
istence through  forcif^n  exigencies,  born  of  re- 
sistance to  foreign  exploitation  in  a  territory 
only  united  in  political  administration  by  the 
foreign  conqueror.  And  this  fact  explains  much 
-that  is  incomprehensible  to  us.  The  numerous 
pre-Conquest  national  entities  were  small  in 
territory,  but  populous;  to  unite  them  politically 
through  conquest  by  a  single  foreign  power  n.i 
more  constituted  them  one  naiu^n  rhnn  uou'i 
(_as  a  parallel;  a  like  conquest  and  icrntunai  ad- 
ministration of  Belgium.  Holland,  Lorraine. 
Luxemberg  and  Denmark  make  a  nation.  They 
constituted  \"<'w  Spain  under  the  Viccroyaltv; 
but  after  Independence  in  Mexico  these  facts  re- 
sulted in  the  Federal  system  which  states  definitdy 
that  "sovereignty"  resides  in  the  State  units, 
which  have  a  lei^al  right  far  beyond  our  American 
States  to  self-rule  and  even  to  secessioiu  Of  this 
more  later. 

The  Indian  raci  >  ^^  re  not  exterminated  in 
Mexico  as  they  were  in  Cuba;  the  separate  race- 
consciousness  of  each,  and  of  all  as  a  whole,  has 
never  died.  There  has  never  been  a  day  mhea 
they  needed  more  than  'oppartuniiy  mid  se^tfyy 
to  re-become  nations. 
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It  B  correct  to  say  that  all  these  Indian  govern' 

ments  were  based  on  absolutism  and  were  patri- 
archat,  with  nil  that  that  implies  for  the  word 
of  the  superior.  But  the  government  was  their 
own»  and  the  system  was  of  their  own  evolution; 
it  was  military,  but  it  conserved  their  economic 
welfare;  there  was  local  self-determination  under 
the  autocracy,  in  the  "  things  of  the  household 
tnd  community"  just  as  the  local  Rnsskn  com- 
munities were  the  most  vital  thing  in  Russia,  even 
under  Czardom.  It  fitted  them,  and  men  and 
women  as  such  were  as  happy,  ^and  rejoiced  in 
their  fife  therein  just  as  we  do  in  ours.  The  gov- 
eminent  was  autocratic,  but  it  was  "  good  govern- 
ment,"  especially  in  Yucatan  and  southern  Mex- 
ica  The  Aztec  super-government  was  a  fair 
pieface  to  the  Spanish;  it  was  bloody,  but  the 
sacrifices  were  those  of  prisoners:  the  "outsiders" 
conquered  paid.  And  there  was  a  ^nod  deal  of 
the  Spanish-German  economic  mode  in  its  execu- 
tion and  verification.  What  the  Aztecs  were 
trying  to  do.  the  Spaniards  stepped  in  and  took 
over,  to  the  «th  dcgree.- 

Thus  we  come  down  to  the  French  Revolution; 
Mexko  may  be  perfectly  described  as  a  sealed 
treasure  "chest,"  the  lid  held  down  b\  the  mon- 
archy, the  nobles,  the  clergy,  the  Peninsulars. 
The  only  opening  was  for  the  wealth  to  flow  out. 
to  those.  The  character,  primary  concepts,  the- 
TV  of  life  and  it*^  relations,  were  whol!\  the  result 
ot  the  System  we  have  described  in  the  early  part 
of  this  article.  It  spelled  "foreign  exploitation" 
and  imposition,  in  every  department  of  life.  It 
was  the  "privileged  class"  above  those  below; 
the  Peninsular  above  the  Creole,  and  both  above 
the  natives.  It  controlled  all  things  from  daily 
hmd  to  Heaven  and  Hell  eternal,  the  right  to 
labor,  to  move  about,  to  think. 

.\nd,  here  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  question: 
it  was  an  economic  domination  for  gold,  on  the 
part  of  every  one  of  the  privileged  classes,  without 
exception,  as  c}a^%e$,  and  also  with  exceedingly 
few  exceptions  as  individuals.  And  this  economic 
exploitation  was  what  was  felt  amscicusly,  as  was 
natural,  and  resisted.  It  is  that  which  has  been 
burned  into  the  Mexican  consciousness,  for  it 
reached  and  was  Jelt  in  every  hour  of  the  day. 
With  the  economic  went  the  desire  for  command, 
for  its  own  sake,  and  to  make  possible  the  eoon* 
omic;  and  that  lust  of  power  was  seen  in  in- 
dividuals, and  attacked  in  them  as  individuals. 
The  way  to  break  the  oppressk>n,  was  by  taking 
the  power  away.  And  from  this  grew  the  intense 
"personalism"  of  Mexican  politics.  But  what 
was  not  felt  consciously,  was  the  super-dominance 
of  the  Roman  concept,  within  which  all  developed ; 
and  which  made  the  Cwis  Romanus,  a  political 
being,  the  base  of  rights  aaid— privileges;  instead 


of  Man,  the  human  being,  forger  of  his  own  des- 
tiny.   Upon  the  whole  body  politic  and  national 

rested  "moral  persons"  around  which  the  cosmic 
system  moved,  as  fixed  centres — the  State,  the 
Government,  the  Church,  the  Army,  the  Pfttria, 
the  Cause,  the  Revolution.  Whichever  of  th«e 
it  was,  became  the  spiritual,  miraculous  centre 
of  prosperity;  it  did  not  have  to  be  understood, 
any  more  than  does  the  Sun,  but  if  you  are  a 
Mexican  citizen  and  do  not  support  it,  you  are  a 
tr.iitnr  and  an  enemy  of  the  Patria,  for  IT  is 
tuher  the  symbol  of  order,  or  the  Regenerator 
and  Vindicator.  It  cannot  be  voted  about,  as 
we  know  voting,  for  that  implies  the  meeting 
and  solution  of  Opinion,  the  one  cxf-rci'^e  wholly 
barred  to  these  dogmatic  centres  ol  Authority. 
It  is  accepted  or  rebelled  a^'nst.  If  the  revolu- 
tion is  successful,  the  old  power,  ejected  by  force, 
>'ields  to  the  new.  as  formulated  in  a  "  Plan"  or  a 
new  "Constitution." 

But  in  every  case,  it  b  a  felitictd  supeMdea, 
enshrining  within  itself  the  claim  to  loyalty,  of 
its  ov^ n  di\ine  right;  it  ]«;  nnt  .t  mere  covenant 
among  men,  for  their  muiuai  weiiare  and  adjust- 
ment of  their  affairs,  or  the  product  of  their  rights 
as  .Men. 

And  this  fact,  this  inheritance  explains  the  im- 
mediate volte-face  of  the  public  to  the  kaleido-  - 
sc^ic  successions  to  the  "  Poder."  The  Mexican 
or  other  I  ntin  inheritor  (in  the  large)  has  no  in- 
terior recognition  of  your  rights  as  a  man;  he 
is  hospitable,  he  may  feel  that  he  owes  you 
as  a  '  fellow-d/ij««,"  a  " correligionario"  in  faith 
or  politics,  but  just  as  another  hurnnn  being,  no. 
And  so  you  may  pass  with  the  barest  attention 
from  village  to  village,  food  and  lodging  given  if 
asked  of  course;  but  if  \  ou  come  with  an  "oficio," 
a  letter  from  some  element  of  the  Gobierno,  you 
become  clothed  with  some  of  that  prerogative, 
and  when  you  enter  the  town  you  fett  the  oStdal 
what  you  want.  There  is  something  sacrosanct 
in  whatever  proceeds  from  the  seat  of  authority, 
on  whatever  level,  not  because  that  authority 
proceeds  from  you  and  me  and  all  the  other 
citizens,  as  in  our  case:  but  exactly  because  it 
does  not  so  proceed,  but  from  the  super-entity, 
whatever  that  be.  '  We  light  and  die  here  for 
words,"  said  to  me  one  day  one  of  the  most  able 
and  sincere  of  the  company  of  advisers  around 
Zapata. 

And  if  you  will  note  the  whole  of  Mexican  liter- 
ature, you  will  see  that  while  the  people  suffer 
and  long  for  its  rights  as  men,  as  human  beings, 
that  eat,  and  live  and  love,  and  care  for  the 
patrta  cbica  and  the  place  of  their  ancestors; 
what  the  writers  claun  is  something  political. 
The  people  are  striving  for  happiness  down  on  the 
counter;  but  mentally  still  in  the  grasp  of  the 
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Syston,  the  Leaders  give  them  onl)  an  ideal— a 
motto — a  new  government  to  fight  to  establish. 

It  is  essential  to  note  details  like  these  of  com- 
mon conduct,  for  they  show  how  completely  alt 
these  elements  had  entered  into  the  subconscious 
character  of  the  people.  People  talk  and  are  in- 
fluenced by  new  ideas,  but  their  thinking  and 
methods  run  in  the  molds  of  character. 

The  French  Revolution  brought  back  the 
Rights  of  Man,  and  Individualism  as  the  method; 
put  the  human  being  as  the  basis  and  evolver  of 
social  and  poHtical  order,  in  place  of  the  political 
being,  the  member  of  a  class.  It  did  not  substi- 
tute one  class  for  another  in  the  seat  of  authority, 
but  Man  in  the  place  of  any  class.  1  he  '^amc  \^■f)rld 
movement  for  liberty  gave  us  American  inde- 
pendence. And  the  actual  first  cry  of  Independ- 
ence in  Mexico  a  centiir\-  a^^o  was  not  raised  h\- 
Morelos  and  Hidalgo,  but  by  a  fu!!-h!nod  Indian, 
who  was  of  course  crushed  so  quickly  that  his 
name  is  not  even  mentioned  in  one  out  of  a 
hundred  books.  And  the  true  Liberator  of  Mexico 
from  the  European  conquest  was  none  of  these, 
nor  Iturbide.  but  Benito  Juirez,  a  full-blood  Za- 
potec  Indian. 

The  first  cfTccts  of  the  French  Revolution  came 
through  the  Napoleonic  invasion  of  Spain,  ex- 
pulsion of  the  nefast  Ferdinand  VII,  suppression 
of  the  Council  of  Castille,  the  Inquisition,  the 
feudal  rights,  and  two  thirds  of  the  convents. 
This  immediately  brought  two  results  in  Mexico: 
the  Creole  plutocracy  of  the  country  saw  a  chance 
to  free  itself  from  Peninsular  economic  domina- 
tion, and  the  Clergy  preferred  to  trust  itself 
to  a  Creole  government  of  its  own,  to  avoid  the 
wave  of  French  heresy.  Independence  was  led 
by  two  priests.  Hidalgo  and  Morelos;  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  Leaders  of  Independence  states 
clearly  that  all  was  to  continue  as  it  had  been, 
except  that  theGachupines  (Peninsular  Spaniards) 
would  no  longer  rule,  all  the  offices  passing  ''to 
the  Creoles," — the  native  Mexicans  of  pure 
white  blood.  Morelos  wrote:  '  uur  only  object 
is  that  the  political  and  military  government  by 
Europeans,  passes  to  the  Creoles."  A  Constitu- 
tion, copied  on  the  Spanish  Liberal  one  of  1812, 
was  adopted,  preserving  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
and  Fcfdinand  as  iheir  king.  This  movement 
was  not  '1  result  of  French  Revolution  ideas, 
but  to  dam  them  otT.  But  it  did  break  something 
in  the  invincible  link  of  the  System;  it  went  into 
the  earth  as  a  seed,  and  this  was  warmed  by 
liberal  ideas  brought  over  by  Spanish  soldiers, 
infected  with  the  new  time.  The  Spanish  Cortes 
constitution  of  1812  gave  the  cry  of  Liberalism, 
but  its  purpose  was  to  pose  as  leaders  of  the  new, 
in  order  to  let  in  as  little  of  the  new  as  possible. 
The  Mexican  constitution  of  Apatzing^n  followed 


it  as  a  paper  constitution;  but  it  counted  as  sup- 
port all  this  national  feding  against  the  foreign 
exploitation  of  three  centuries,  which  indeed  it 
called  upon,  and  so  made  the  first  step  even 
toward  liberty  from  that  System  its  procJatmers 
sought  to  preserve. 

Napoleon  defeated,  Ferdinand  returned  t- 
Spain;  amiulled  the  Constitution  he  had  sworr, 
to  support.  In  M«(ico  the  seed  of  the  Cry  of 
1814  had  germinated;  a  new  movement  of  Mexi- 
can independence  against  <'overnment  from  the 
old  world,  stimpiated  by  similar  movements  in  all 
America,  arose;  Spain  was  asked  to  provide  a 
king  from  the  royal  family,  or  failing  that,  a  king 
from  some  other  Catholic  line.  Spain  refu^tJ 
and  told  all  the  Catholic  Powers  the  second  alter- 
native would  be  unfriendly  to  her.  Then  tlie 
issues  of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  reestablish  European 
absolutism  over  the  revolted  American  ailonies 
entered,  opposed  by  Canning  and  by  the  American 
Government,  resulting  in  thefinal  statement  of  the 
.Monroe  Doctrine.  The  issue  of  political  inde- 
pendence once  joined  in  Mexico,  that  spirit  couid 
not  be  downed;  came  the  revolt  of  Iturbide,  with 
the  Plan  de  Iguala,  and  the  natural  incident,  a 
Mexican  Federal  Con^Uiuilon  letting  in  the  spirit 
of  the  various  pairias  cbicas;  the  States  were  Free, 
Independent  and  Sovereign  in  all  their  own  af- 
fairs; but  the  whole  governmental  structure  was 
of  the  old  order,  and  tlie  monarchv  of  Iturbide 
was  completely  logical. 

Zavala  tells  us  that  in  1822  a  few  individuals 
had  read  Rousseau;  in  182^  every  one  who 
thought  politics,  was  "  Republican."  Wh>  ?  Be- 
cause the  word  had  become  the  symbol  of  liberty; 
but  political  democratic  education,  or  even  the 
first  glimmerings  of  what  such  a  thing  might  be, 
was  not.  When  Zavala,  a  Liberal,  and  deput'.' 
from  Yucatan  to  the  Congress,  sent  a  circular  to 
all  Ayuntamientos  asking  what  stand  as  their 
representative  he  should  take  on  three  simple 
questions,  not  one  replied  further  than  "Suppwrt 
the  Plan  de  Iguala,"  while  one  even  complained 
to  the  generalissimo,  Iturbide,  of  Zavala's  daring 
to  ask  them  about  such  matters.  Hie  three 
questions  were:  what  form  of  government?  i^ 
monarchical,  in  what  family.-^  religious  tolerance 
or  not?  And  all  the  Ayuntamientos  said  suck 
matters  of  opinion  were  none  of  their  business 

What  did  Mexico  get  in  her  independence? 
A  paper  constitution,  artilicially  put  together 
out  of  the  Spanish  of  1812.  the  Mexican  of  1814, 
and  the  American;  but  the  Jund'wns  of  governnuni 
as  such  absolutely  unmmlified.  And  yet  the 
wedge  had  entered  between  the  two  systems;  it 
split  Mexico  on  the  line  between  the  old  institu- 
tions as  the  basis  of  the  State,  or  the  Rights  of 
Man  as  such  basis.  And  that  has  been  the 
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dmsion  line  ever  since*  to  thb  day.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations  no  political  parties  oppose  the 
Rights  of  Man  as  a  principle;  in  Mexico  and  other 
Spanish  countries  that  is  the  specific  line — be- 
tween those  who  believe  in  democratic  ideas,  and 
those  who  still  believe  in  the  superior  governing 
rights  of  these  "moral  or  juridical  person-;."  the 
Church,  the  Government,  the  Class.  And  this 
pwty  counts  on  aO  the  inherited  weight  of  two 
millenniums  of  tnhihited  character  and  its  funo> 
tinning  routines. 

For  even  the  liberals  have  the  same  mental 
molds,  wliidi  hamper  their  work  in  effect.  Ideas 
do  rule,  but  they  take  time  to  affect  character 
and  habit;  and  these  latter  are  obstinate  even  to 
the  limit  in  self-deception,  unconscious  or  other. 
Conduct  is  the  f»roduct  of  character,  not  of  ideas 
suddenly  acquired;  those  serve  for  discussion,  and 
writing  constitutions,  and  only  form  character 
indirectly,  through  the  functioning  of  a  new 
orientation  after  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years. 
A  democratic  constitution  does  not  make  a  demo- 
cratic people:  the  most  it  can  do  is  to  serve  a&  a 
symbol  of  democracy. 

Now  all  this  has  brought  inevitably  the  one 
great  curse  of  Mexico  in  her  period  of  Independ- 
ence: the  giving  to  the  people  successive  theoreti- 
cal systems,  intellectually  constructed  on  ideal 
lines,  largely  foreign  in  form,  and  always  foreign 
in  fact.  It  is  the  evil  of  "too  much  politics"; 
it  is  the  evil  of  trying  to  remedy  politics  by  more 
politics,  of  imposing  an  ideal  code  which  even  if 
it  be  good  is  ideal  to  perfect  ioric— and  hence  some- 
thing for  the  far  future,  and  thinking  that  the 
reconstruction  of  the  country  is  thereby  com- 
pleted, and  that  its  proclamation  at  once  changes 
all  to  good.  The  Conquistadores  imposed  the 
svstem  of  exploitation  which  was  repeated  with 
greater  severity  than  ever  by  the  Creoles  after 
independence,  and  the  great  landholders  after 
the  Reform  of  1857.  The  missionaries  came 
^vith  the  Spaniards,  and  imposed  their  religion. 
And  every  single  ruler  in  all  these  400  years — save 
only  Benito  Juirez,  a  Zapotec  Indian— has  done 
the  same;  a  theoretic  system  instead  of  practical 
legislation 

Of  the  work  ot  the  Congress  of  1857  Rabasa 
says: 

In  general  the  speakers  devoted  themselves  to  these 
simple  general  principles,  taken  from  fundamental 

*orks  of  the  kind,  and  based  on  which  each  one  frames 
out  easily  his  system  of  political  philosophy;  under  such 
inflaence  one  arnved  flatly  at  the  Jacobin  spirit,  at 
nire  fhcor>',  with  the  purity  of  exact  science,  devel- 
oped in  the  field  of  the  imagination,  without  the  rude- 
ness of  practical  apptkations  or  the  dryness  of  the 
Ml'^v  f  pro  s  realities;  one  rested  on  the  science  of 
g^enuneot  established  by  v^ogistic  contusions* 


which  bad  to  be  certain,  as  surely  they  are.  being 

logic-born. 

I  rom  this  vice  of  general  ideas  and  pure  principles 
not  even  the  men  of  greatest  talent  escaped,  not  even 
those  best  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  Constitution. 
...  To  every  measure  of  practical  and  concrete 
aptness  was  opposed  an  abstract  principle  of  pure  sci- 
ence. That  which  wc  never  meet  with  in  any  discus- 
sion nor  in  the  spirit  of  any  precept  of  the  fundament nl 
law,  is  the  study  of  the  people  for  which  it  was  being 
promulgated;  instead  of  fitting  the  armor  to  the  body 
it  was  to  protect,  one  took  thought  for  the  harmony  of 
its  parts,  the  perfection  of  the  chiseling,   .   .   .  etc. 

Yet  this  Constitution  of  1857  became  the  jMexi- 
can  Palladium.  Why.^  Because  it  became  the 
bamur  of  Juarez  in  his  fighi  against  the  French 
intervention  (the  old  Holy  Alliance  reborn); 
and  also  because  the  period  and  the  war  brought 
out  exactly  the  same  situation  as  did  our  Civil 
War.  As  Lincoln  issued  the  Emancipation  Pro- 
clamation as  a  war  nutmiri,  so  did  juiiea  issue 
the  Laws  of  Reform  as  a  war  d-rrc.  These 
Laws,  the  decree  of  a  single  Leader,  not  the  result 
of  popular  democratic  legislation,  expressed  the 
age-long  struggle  for  freedom  from  the  economic 
and  mental  control  of  the  Church  (which  owned 
outright  about  four  fifths  of  all  property  in  the 
Republic).  And  then  once  the  war  was  over, 
freedom  regained,  these  things  hceamtSyniiboht 
just  as  Emancipation  became  the  '^\'nibol  conse- 
crated by  a  war  on  political  issues  of  the  technical 
right  of  Secession. 

The  Mexican  people  had  no  political  education 
whatever  before  Tndepcndencc,  and  little  or  bad 
since.  £Maz  built  up  peace  for  30  years,  and 
economic  development;  he  did  it  through  his 
motto  of  "little  politics  and  nnidi  administra- 
tion"; and  say  what  one  may,  Dfaz  to  his  last 
day  was  Uned  by  his  people.  And  had  he  not 
permitted  the  reconstitution  of  the  foretgn- 
Creole-Church  economic  e3q>bttation.  Madero's 
cry  of  "Effective  suffrage  and  no  reflection" 
would  have  died  without  a  single  echo.  Had 
Dfaz  based  his  "administration*'  on  the  welfare 
of  the  Indian  at  the  base  of  the  economic  struc- 
ture, that  is,  on  the  Mexican  man  instead  of  on  the 
development  of  the  State,  he  would  either  have 
been  overthrown  early  in  his  time,  or  have  in- 
deed "made  Mexico." 

The  inheritance  of  the  Dfaz  period  was  the 
"Agrarian  question."  So  much  has  been  written 
of  this  that  it  needs  but  a  few  words  here.  From 
Conquest  times  every  villa <m  towa  had  its 
ejidos,  the  land  surroundinL;  the  town  usually 
for  a  league  in  every  direction.  Every  ucino,  or 
townsman,  enjoyed  a  right  in  commonalty  to  the 
use  of  his  proportion  of  these  ejidos,  "lands,  woods 
and  waters,"  for  agriculture,  pasturage,  fire  and 
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house  wood,  and  irrigation.  This  system  re- 
mained untouched  until  some  fifty  years  ago. 
As  time  went  on,  especially  in  the  'So's,  the  towns 
were  progressively  dispossessed  by  the  great  land- 
holders of  their  ijidin,  leaving  the  natives  no  re- 
source but  labor  for  wages,  usually  paid  in  provi- 
sions at  the  hacienda  store. 

The  "exploitation  issue"  in  Mexico  was  thus 
double:  that  of  the  great  enterprises  financed 
throui^h  foreign  capital — railways,  mining,  oil, 
etc>;  and  this  agricultural  exploitation.  The  first 
class  of  operations  was  political-financial,  and 
international;  its  centre  was  the  capital,  and  it 
was  not  felt  by  the  common  people.  It  devel- 
oped Mexico,  brought  her  into  the  society  of 
modern  states,  brought  capital  and  the  elements 
of  our  modern  life;  the  capital  and  ownership 
was  in  English,  American,  French  and  Mexican 
hands.  But  the  agrarian  exploitation  reduced 
the  small  farmer  from  personal  economic  inde- 
pendence, and  put  him  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
hacendado  or  his  agents;  in  f  it  was  the  policx  of 
these  to  keep  him  on  the  barest  possible  limits. 
Labor  was  needed;  and  the  law  provided  that 
when  the  laborer  got  lOO  pesos  in  debt  to  the  mas^ 
ter,  he  had  to  stay  there  and  work  it  out — a  time 
which  never  came.  The  Indian  was  not  a  slave 
but  a  citizen;  hb  body  was  not  owned,  but  his 
labor  and  liberty  of  motion  w,h.  And  these 
claims  in  practice  even  passed  to  his  children, 
helped  by  funeral  charges,  the  necessities  of 
church  burial,  etc. 

This  expbitatx>n,  which  weighed  directly  on 
the  Indian  as  a  man,  and  which  he  felt  every  wak- 
ing and  sleeping  moment,  was  in  very  large  pro- 
portion that  of  native-bom  Spaniards;  and  the  ad- 
ministrators and  local  storekeepers  were  almost 
exclusi\'p!"  Spaniards  of  the  lower  classes.  Thus 
in  Morelos  the  entire  state  was  owned  by  little 
more  than  a  score  of  individuals,  half  of  them 
Spanish-born  and  others  yet  sons  of  Spaniards; 
notwithstanding  that  all  the  towns  had  and  still 
have  their  original  primordial  titles  and  deeds  to 
that  ejidas* 

We  thus  have  to  deal  with  two  distinct  kinds  of 
anti-foreii^nism,  wherever  that  exists  at  all. 
One  is  inextricably  mixed  with  politics,  high  fin- 
ance, and  international  questions;  here  Carranza 
stands;  in  this  the  United  States  and  England 
are  involved,  and  Germany  now  tryin:^  to  pet 
"her  place  in  the  sun."  But  this  kind  does 
not  carry  the  hatred  of  the  Mexican  peasant  or 
the  Indian,  for  it  does  not  touch  him,  nor  docs 
he  know  anything  about  it.  The  other  kind 
has  intensified  and  kept  alive  the  ancient  hatred 
of  the  Gachupin,  as  even  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves admit,  and  the  better  class  deplore;  and 
in  this  antagonism  we  as  Americans  have  no  part. 


The  universal  result  of  the  advent  of  the  Amen* 

can  employer  of  labor,  whether  agricultural  or 
other,  has  been  <i  rnise  of  wa<»es  and  the  scale  of 
living,  to  the  equally  immediate  protest  of  tho^e 
who  had  been  keeping  them  down. 

Madero  included  the  agrarian  problem  in  his 
plans,  hut  it  ^^'as  secondary.  His  revolt  was 
polincai.  against  the  continued  domination  of 
the  Diaz  r^me:  a  political  remedy  again  for  an 
economic  question.  Following  him  came  Car- 
ranza and  Alvarado,  Zapata  and  Meixueiro,  who<e 
policies  we  arc  coming  to  discuss;  and  for  which 
discussion  all  that  has  precede  has  been  but  to 
clear  the  wavto  understanding  Mexico's  problem 
And  before  that  we  must  emphasize  once  more 
the  logical  necessity  of  the  old  inheritance. 

Extermination  of  the  other  party,  at  least  as  a 
party,  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  Roman- 
Spanish-Clerical  theory,  and  the  substituti<»i  of 
"moral"  or  juridical  persons  as  invested  with 
rights  in  which  the  rights  of  the  individual  are 
lost:  the  State,  thi  Church,  the  Cause.  So  long 
as  any  of  these  things  is  the  fountain  of  salvation, 
no  opposite  centre  of  action  has  any  rights,  and 
opponents  within  the  territory  have  no  more  priv- 
ileges than  enemies  in  a  foreign  war.  The  citizen 
owes  patriotism;  if  the  Cause  is  the  State  (under 
this  concept)  the  opponent  of  the  cause  is  the 
enemy  of  the  State,  and  confiscation,  banishment, 
imprisonment,  death,  are  all  as  correct  as  in  a  for- 
eign war,  to  save  the  State.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence that  the  Oiuse  is  only  a  "new  theory  hdd 
by  the  Leaders;  that  is  their  function,  just  as  the 
\'ucatan  Ayuntamientos  told  Zavala  in  1823. 
^  ou  must  not  discuss,  unless  >ou  are  an  oflidal 
with  the  legislative  prerogative;  you  mtist  be 
"with  the  Government,"  or  revolt. 

And  that  is  wh>'  a  policy,  rigidly  and  puritan- 
ically adhered  to  without  regard  to  conditions 
or  reasons,  not  to  recognize  any  Latirk-Amerkan 
government  the  outcome  of  a  revolution,  is  in - 
possible.  The  status  is  still  cataleptic  as  to  the 
political  functions  of  democracy,  and  so  every 
popular  change  in  the  "Poder"  must  perforce  be 
explosive.  When  a  Revolution  succeeds,  and 
holds  an  election,  it  has  become  the  Podcr  ' 
(our  word  Power  will  not  do  here),  and  liiose  who 
take  the  trouble  to  vote,  vote  for  it,  and  even  if 
the  election  is  quite  "free"  its  result  is  foregone; 
those  opposed  are  already  beaten,  and  dare  not 
risk  the  challenge  to  victorious  armed  forces- 
While  if  the  Government  has  already  been  settled 
in  power,  it  takes  care  of  the  election  just  as  part 
of  its  unwritten  but  ver}"  real — prerogativeSj 
actually  assigned  to  it  in  the  public  consciousness. 
When  we  demanded  of  Huerta  that  he  hold  a 
free  election,  to  give  expression  to  the  popular 
will,  we  demanded  a  political  impossibility. 
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GEORGE  GRAHAM  RICE  could  not 
have  ccune  back  to  the  prcMnotion 
game  as  repeatedly  as  he  did  had  it 
not  been  for  his  suhlimc  nerve;  his 
great  ability  at  manipulating  prices, 
or  *  rigging"'  the  maiket  in  his  slocks:  and  the 
ixity  of  the  rules  of  the  New  York  CuH)  Market 
Association  that  permit  such  operations  as  his 
to  go  on  unrestrained.  In  iqio,  when  his  firm  of 
B.  H.  Schefteb  &  Company  had  a  contract  with 
the  Rawhide  Coalition  Company  to  purchase  a 
million  of  it?  shares  at  fifteen  cents  a  share,  Rice 
was  able  to  boost  the  price  of  this  stock  to  more 
than  a  dollar  a  share  on  the  Curb  and  thus  gmatiy 
increase  his  promotion  profits.  In  an  advertise- 
ment  in  a  New  York  paper  he  descrihed  this  as: 
"A  gold  mine  giant  in  its  swaddling  clothes,  which 
now  promises  to  stand  up  and  proclaim  its  right 
1 1  be  classed  among  the  world's  great  gold  mines.'* 
Thus  did  certain  newspapers,  by  lendin;^'  their 
columns  to  such  stuff,  help  Rice  to  foist  this  rawest 
of  fakes  upon  the  public.  And  the  Curb  was 
used  again,  in  1914,  in  "ri^ng"  the  price  of 
Jumbr>  Extension  up  to  more  than  54  a  share. 
"Come-on"  telegrams  from  Charles  S.  Sprague, 
vice>president-and  general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany,  were  used  effectively  in  this  manipulation. 
Such  telegrams  as  these  are  one  of  the  things  un- 
trained investors  should  be  particulariy  wary  of. 
This  was  the  same  stock  that  three  years  before, 
under  the  market  leadership  of  Charles  A.  Stone- 
ham  &  Company,  had  been  manipulated  in  such 
a  way  as  to  cause  the  Goidfield,  Nev.,  News  a>id 
TrSnmg  to  publish  a  complete  exposure  charging 
"gross  misrepresentatbn  of  facts  used  to  lure 
unwary  investors." 

In  the  case  of  the  common  variety  of  get-rich- 
quick  promotion,  for  ^ich  there  is  never  any 
market,  the  public  has  not  even  a  gambler's 
chance.  Where  the  promoter  has  the  nerve  to 
list  his  offerings  in  some  market  and  the  ability 


to  manipulate  their  prices  to  stimulate  the  de- 
mand for  them,  the  public  has  a  chance  to  gamble, 
but  it  is  against  the  man  who  deals  the  cards  and 
who  has  them  marked  besides.  Ne\'eriheless, 
nothing  excites  the  cupidity  of  the  average  person 
more  than  to  see  prices  of  securities  advance, 
and  it  is  to  this  fundamental  weakness  ct  human 
nature  that  the  pirates  of  promotion  always  make 
their  strong  appeal.  The  cleverest  of  them  do  it 
by  giving  a  visual  demonstratran  of  a  security 
advancing  in  price. 

Emma  Consolidated  Copper  has  long  been  one 
of  Rice's  "best  bets,"  as  he  calls  them.  This 
expression  is  a  survival  of  his  race-track  tipping 
days;  and  he  has  found  that  it  has  an  appeal  to 
the  innate  gambling  instincts  of  people  in  all 
walks  of  life  from  widows  to  bank  presidents. 
But  Emma  Consolidated  has  been  a  "best  bet" 
for  Rice,  not  for  his  victims.  The  property  con- 
trolled by  this  company  was  a  famous  silver  and  . 
lead  mine  back  in  the  sixties  and  'seventies — 
long  before  Rice  got  hold  of  it.  The  ore  body  ran 
out,  or  was  cut  off  by  a  fault  or  shifting  of  the 
rock  formation,  and  the  mine  was  abandoned. 
This  gave  Rice  just  the  kind  of  prospect  he  wanted 
fpr  promotion  purposes.  He  could  ring  all  the 
changes  of  the  get-rich-quick  vocabulary  on  the 
prospect  of  rediscovery  of  the  (*ld  vein  and,  on 
the  strength  of  this,  advance  the  price  of  the 
stock  in  the  market  to  facilitafe  further  dbtri- 
bution  of  it  to  the  public.  It  was  in  the  fall  of 
1916  that  Rice  reported  "the  solving  of  the  geolog- 
ical problem  leading  to  the  discovery  of  the 
continuatbn  of  the  famous  Emma  bonanza.'* 
The  stock  advanced  fnim  Go  cents  to  $3.75  a 
share  on  the  Curb.  1  hen  some  of  Rice's  market 
competitors  became  active,  and  there  was  an 
excellent  demonstration  of  the  risks  a  market 
manipulator  sometimes  runs— of  the  things  that 
test  his  nerve. 

These  fellow  pirates,  as  Rice  aflcrAvards  com- 
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plained  to  the  District  Attorney's  Office,  had  un- 
doubtedl>'  accepted  orders  for  Emma  stock  dur- 
ing its  advance  which  they  had  failed  to  execute. 
They  had  reported  to  their  clients  that  they  had 
bought  the  stock  when,  in  the  language  of  Wall 
Street,  they  were  still  "short"  of  it.  They  ex- 
pected the  market  manipulatbn  to  collapse  soon, 
when  they  could  buy  the  stock  at  much  bwer 
prices  than  their  clients  were  paying  them  for  it. 
I  n  other  words,  they  were  playing  the  bucket-shop 
game.  But  they  underestimat(Kl  Rice's  market 
"rigging"  ability.  Emma  stock  continued  to 
advance,  and  it  began  to  look  as  if  they  might 
have  to  pay  still  higher  prices  to  get  it  for  their 
clients.  They  decided  to  try  to  beat  Rice  at  his 
own  game.  A  concerted  selling  movement  in 
Emma  «tock  was  started  on  the  New  York  Curb 
with  a  view  to  driving  the  price  down.  As  a 
preliminary  barrage,  an  anonymous  attack  on 
Rice  and  the  Emma  Company  was  distributed 
broadcast. 

RICB  BLOCKED  HIS  COMPETITORS'  GAME 

Rice,  <rf  course,  knew  what  they  were  up  to. 

He  had  taught  many  of  them  a  good  part  of  what 
they  knew  of  get-rich-quick  methods.  And  this 
great  egotist  was  not  likely  to  sit  quiet  and  let 
his  pupUs  beat  him  at  his  own  game.  He  hurried 

to  the  Curb  market  and  began  buying  Emma  stock 
as  fast  as  he  could,  paying  cash  for  it  where  he 
could  get  actual  delivery.  He  thus  blocked  his 
competitors'  scheme  to  break  the  price,  but 

Emma  Consolidated  began  that  day  the  steady 
decline  which  carried  it  down  to  where  Rice  could 
begin  recommending  it  as  "one  of  the  best  centb- 
per^hare  stocks  in  the  market."  He  had  ac- 
quired something  like  a  million  shares  of  it  in 
supporting  his  manipulated  market;  and  at  the 
prices  he  paid  for  it,  it  is  believed  to  have  repre- 
sented a  cash  loss  to  him  of  more  than  a  millien 
dollars,  it  threw  him  into  the  hands  of  the 
"loan  sharks,"  and  he  had  to  pay  as  much  as 
52  per  cent,  interest  on  money  borrowed  to 
carry  on  his  business.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he 
began  nppropriating  to  his  own  use  the  funds, 
the  Liberty  Boods,  and  other  securities  of  his 
clients,  and  was  arrested  last  Jul>,  for  the  fifth 
time  In  his  career,  charged  with  using  the  mails 
tf)  dofrnud?  He  had  carried  his  manipulating 
pitcher  to  the  market  well  once  again  tw  often. 
It  could  not  withstand  the  rocks  thrown  at  it  by 
his  fellow  pirates. 

UsuallN',  however,  the  pirates  who  oprrntr  in 
the  Curb  market  stick  together  well.  If  there 
is  enough  commission  to  be  made  on  a  new  pro- 
motion, they  all  usually  assist  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  til  n  III  1 1  in  it.  It  is  only  when  some- 
one like  Rice  tries  to  cany  the  thing  to  a  height 


that  endangers  what  they  consider  their  legiti- 
mate part  of  the  spoils  that  there  is  a  falling  our. 
and  the  public  gets  a  view  of  the  way  in  which  it 
is  being  fleeced.  Many  of  them  will  even  pemiil 
the  advertismg  of  a  new  promotion  over  their  own 
names  when  a  promoter  wishes  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  many  houses  are  recommending  it. 
This  was  done  in  the  case  of  Joserig-Kenneoott 
and  others.  Market  action  and  commisskms  are 
what  these  pirates  live  on;  and  they  know  from 
experience  of  the  profits  to  be  realized  from  going 
"short"  of  flimsy  flotatbns,  against  clients' 
orders,  before  the  manipulated  bubble  bursts. 
When  there  is  not  much  money  in  new  flotation'^, 
these  Curb  market  bucket-shops  seek  their  profit 
in  stocks  of  companies  that  are  financially  on  the 
ragged  edge.  They  are  promoters  of  failuic& 
If  the  reader  will  look  hack  at  the  newspapers  of  a 
few  years  ago,  he  will  fmd  these  brokers  advising 
the  purchase  of  Goldfield  Consolidated  stock 
which  was  then  paying  24  per  cent,  dividends. 
Any  well-posted  mining  man  could  have  then  told 
an  investor  that  Goldfield  Consoiidated's  ore 
reserves  were  petering  out  and  that  the  dividends 
consisted  of  the  remaining  assets  in  the  treasur} . 
It  was  not  long  afterward  thnt  they  stopped 
altogether  and  since  then  the  stock  has  descended 
to  a  few  cents  a  share  A  harvest  was  made  1^ 
the  pirates  of  the  Curb  by  going  "short"  of  this 
issue  against  clients'  buying  orders. 

CURB  USED  BY  UNSCRUPULOUS  PROMOTERS 

Such  schemes  as  this  to  catch  the  unwar>' 
dollars  of  investors  are  common  on  the  Curb, 
i  u  its  defense  it  is  said  that  the  Curb  market  is  an 
open  one,  and  Curb  brokers  contend  that  they  are 

not  to  blame  if  outsiders  trick  the  public.  Br.t 
such  gross  manipulations  as  Qibalt  Central, 
which  paid  dividends  that  were  not  earned; 
Micmac  Mining,  the  fraud  that  drove  J.  Thomas 
Reinhardt  to  London  to  escape  arrest;  Gold  Hill 
Cons<jlidated,  in  which  copies  of  letters  on  L'nited 
Slates  Senate  stationery  were  used;  .Miami 
Merger  Copper,  which  was  "rigged"  by  Harry 
Lefkovits  from  25  cents  a  share  up  to  52. 06  and 
then  quickly  fell  to  62I  cents;  jerome-Prescott 
Copper,  which  had  as  sudden  a  drop  from  ^.00 
to  2$  cents  a  share  when  the  bubble  in  it  burst, 
and  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  could 
not  have  been  possible  were  it  not  for  the  laxity 
the  Curb  shows  toward  liic  character  of  securities 
it  lists  and  the  latitude  allowed  to  unscrupuious 
manipulators.  These  human  vultures  can  use 
the  Curb  market  as  their  field  for  preying  upon  a 
credulous  public,  and  such  piracy  will  not  stop 
until  the  better  element  among  the  Curb  brokers 
adopt  firm  measures  for  its  complete  refnrmation 
and  regeneration.   As  far  as  the  public  is  con- 
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caaed  it  is  too  open.  If  the  rimple  restrictioii 

were  established  that  those  who  wish  to  list  se- 
curities there  must  he  of  good  standing  and  repu- 
tation themselves,  it  wOuld  go  a  long  way  toward 
checking  the  evil.   Then  such  leading  pirates  of 

promotion  as  George  Graham  Rice,  A.  B.  Benesch. 
B.  X.  Dawson,  and  many  others,  could  no  longer 
make  use  of  the  Curb  to  further  their  promotion 
operations. 

"Buncomb  Oil  is  to  he  !i>ted  on  the  New  York 
Curb"  is  a  statement  so  often  made  that  it  is  clear 
there  must  be  some  magic  in  it  to  make  people 
believe  the  listing  of  a  stock  will  be  followed  by 
advancing  prices.  It  is  often  used  whether  there 
is  any  intention  of  listing  a  stock  or  not.  And  a 
stock  is  not  always  listed  when  it  appears  in  a 
Curb  broker's  list  of  tiansactions.  for  cases  have 
heen  kn')wn  where  spurious  (^HMtation  sheets  have 
been  mailed  and  false  quotations  manufactured. 

"We  expect  Flemish-Lynn  Phonograph  shares 
to  be  traded  in  on  the  New  York  Curb  market  on 
Monda>.  .  .  .  W'e  look  for  the  preferred  to 
open  around  par— $5,  and  hold  that  price  steady 
or  0>  to  his^r  levels,  it  being  a  7  per  cent, 
camiilative  preferred  and  likely  to  go  right  on  a 
7  per  cent,  dividend  basis."  Thus  wrote  C.  R. 
Bergmann  &  Company  to  the  public  regarding 
this  **  splendid  investment."  And  part  of  what 
'  predicted  came  true.  The  stock  went 
hi^;her  than  $5  a  share;  they  so  manipulated  the 
market  in  it  that  it  should.  They  had  an  esti- 
mate from  the  president  of  the  company  that  the 
net  profits  would  approximate  nearly  nine  times 
the  preferred  dividend  charge  lo  help  them  out. 
It  turned  out  that  this  estimate  was  a  dream; 
no  dividends  were  ever  paid,  and  Flemish-Lynn 
was  soon  submerged  among  the  mass  of  wreckaj^e 
with  which  the  treacherous  shoals  of  the  New 
York  Curb  are  strewn.  But  at  that  time  C.  R. 
Bergmann  &  Company  and  Joseph  Cowan  were 
flushed  with  their  success  in  the  manipulation  of 
other  promotions  and  were  callinL^  attention  to  the 
fact  that  "we  advisai  our  customers  to  buy 
Kathodion  Bronze  at  $2.^,  and  to-day  Katho- 
liion  is  ten  times  that  amount."  Ir  wri ;  hard  for 
untrained  investors  to  turn  away  from  the  allur- 
ing prospects  that  picture  brought  before  them. 

MFTEORfC  RISF  AND  FALL  OF  KATliODION  RkONZF. 

KathrxJion  Bronze,  in  fact,  looked  more  and 
more  attractive  to  many  people  as  it  approached 
the  top  of  its  skyrocket  advance  f  rom  $3  to  $6S 
a  >hare  on  the  New  "^I'ork  Curb.  That  wa5  one 
of  the  most  spectacular  bits  of  market  manipula- 
tkm  of  recent  years  and  it  furnishes  a  good  ex- 
ampb  of  how  the  thing  is  done.  When  C.  R. 
Bergmann  &  Company  took  over  the  Kathodion 
BroMc  Works,  it  was  a  small  concern  manu- 


facturing bronze  ornaments  and  fixtures  on  a 

modest  scale.  They  had  not  long  been  in  con- 
trol. howf>v(*r,  v.'hen  The  h.Ttrhcs  were  opened  to 
let  m  a  deluge  oi  waiercd  capital  so  that  they 
might  have  plenty  of  stock  to  sell  at  inflated 
prices.  The  manipulative  operations  were  so 
successful  that  the  par  value  stock  sold  as 
high  as  J^68  although  when  the  receiver  later 
took  over  the  property  there  was  not  enou^  left 
to  satisfy  the  creditors. 

This  is  how  it  was  done:  Kathwlion  Bronze, 
before  the  war,  was  hitched  to  the  boom  in  motor 
stocks  by  entering  into  a  five-year  contract  with 
an  unknown  concern  in  the  automobile  field  for 
the  manufacture  of  ten  million  tire  stems  an- 

"BERGMANN  SUCCESSES** 


Sold  to  Our  PraMni 
Cuitofaart  Market  Price 

Kathodion  Bronze.  Pfd— $a50  to  HOO    120.00  to  S2&00 
Lynn  Phoooftraph         2.00  3X 
aSheOoneMitietiK       &7B  ? 

RfiBArriNG  THE  HOOK 

An  example  from  onr  of  C.  R.  Bergm.inn  A-  Company's 
circuljrs  of  how  one  manipul.ition  is  used  to  sell  stock  in 
another.  Kathodion  Bronze  was  advanced  from  $3  to  f68  a 
shrnt  and  then  passed  off  the  Curb  market  entirely,  and  the 
«oinpany  «wnt  mto  the  hands  of  a  locdver 

nually.  Such  f^ood  use  was  made  of  this  contract 
by  the  promoters  that  the  stock  was  advanced 
to  $23  a  share  although  few  stems  were  ever 
turned  out  by  the  company.  Had  not  the  war 
started,  Kathodion  Brorwe  would  probably  have 
stopped  there,  and  soon  gone  to  rest  in  the  grave- 
yani  of  get>ri^k-quick  failures  on  the  Curb.  With 
the  war,  however,  came  the  opportunity  to  talk 
of  munition  contracts.  Wall  Street  then  began 
to  hear  about  a  large  contract  for  cartridges  which 
the  company  oepected  to  close  with  the  Russian 
Government.  This  served  to  provide  additional 
fuel  to  keep  the  manipulation  going  full  blast. 
An  abandoned  factory  in  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  was  ac- 
quired and  some  machinery  installed. 

At  about  this  staf:;e  of  the  game  there  entered 
some  craftier  minds  than  those  of  C.  R.  Berg- 
mann Sc  Company^and  made  these  promoters 
believe  that  they  rattly  could  secure  a  profitable 
foreign  contract.  Plans  were  then  laid  to  increase 
the  company's  capital  from  $500,000  to 
$20,000,000  and  the  Bergmann  outfit  schemed 
to  make  millions  frcun  the  sale  of  more  stock  in 
place  of  the  thousands  they  had  already  made. 
Later,  in  a  quarrel  among  the  promoters  over  the 
division  of  the  profits,  it  was  brought  out  in  court 
that  Joseph  Cowan,  individuall\',  had  made 
S^6o.ooofrnm  the  sale  of  '^r  ami  C.  R.  Berpmann 
&  G)mpany  turned  back  ^50,000  so  that  the  coni- 
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pany  could  finance  this  foreign  business.  Tiiis 

gives  some  idea  of  the  profits  in  the  promotion 
game.  [5ut  the  foreign  contract  never  m:iter- 
ializeii,  and  in  addition  Kathodion  Bronze  \va:> 
swindled  in  connection  with  its  contiacts  for  the 
purchase  of  munition-making  machinery.  The 
stock  passed  completely  oflF  the  Curb  market  and 
the  company  went  bankrupt.  All  that  stock- 
holdflis  now  have  to  remind  them  of  their  "  in- 
vestment" in  Kathodion  Rron/e  are  their  hand- 
somely engraved  stock  certificates. 

The  Curb  market  also  supplied  the  background 
for  such  meteoric  promotions  as  B.  X.  Dawson's 
nuecn  Oil,  which  appeared  one  day  and  was  gone 
the  next,  taking  with  it  the  savings  of  many 
people;  and  for  the  Tuxpan  Star  Petroleum 
swindle,  in  which  Louis  Roumagnac  and  his  pals 
sold  20,000,000  shares  of  stock  from  a  few  cents 
to  $1.83  a  share.  Punishment  now  awaits  these 
swindleis  in  the  Federal  Courts,  but  that  will  not 
restore  the  money  ignorant  investors  put  into 
Tuxpan  Star  Petroleum  stock. 

LAWSON  AN  ADEPT  AT  THE  MANIPULATION  CAME 

When  Thomas  W,  Lawson  outlawed  himself  by 
the  revelations  in  his  serial  on  "  Frenzied  Finance" 
from  tjie  big  fmancial  mterests  for  whom,  he 
sometimes  acted,  he,  too,  turned  io  the  Curb. 

"Coppers"-"War  Stocks" 
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Why  be  Foob? 


LAWSON,  THE  CLEVER  ADVERTISER 

The  titlr  of  one  of  Thomas  \V.  Lawson's  aihcrtising  cam- 
paigns to  influence  the  market.  His  latest  effort  to  start  a 
speoilattve  movement  in  silver  ttoda  was  a  UHbut 

While  his  story  of  High  Finance,  with  its  half 
truths  and  sensationalism  was  arousing  the  fear  of 
security  holders  all  over  the  cniintr\'  and  his  cry 
of  "Sell,  Sell,  Sell,"  was  impoliini;  them  to  throw 
their  investments  on  the  market,  Lawson  was 
selling  "short,"  and  he  cashed  in  a  fortune  at  the 
expense  of  a  frightened  people's  folly.  Then 
he  descended  to  manipulation  on  the  Curb.  One 
of  his  most  spectacular  operations  was  in  Nevada- 
1 1  ah  Copper.  When  he  took  hold  of  that  it  was 
already  a  worn-out  copper  propert)-  that  others 
had  several  times  tried  to  revive  without  success. 
Lawson,  with  his  clever  advertising,  got  people 
into  the  stock  by  a  series  of  "  Don't'buy'Nevada" 
Utah-until-I-give-the-word"  announcements  in 
the  newspapers.  Then  when  his  following  had 


loaded  up  with  the  stock  on  the  strength  of  what 

he  had  said  he  expected  his  "e<perts"  to  *md,  he 
brutally  announced  that  the  results  of  investi- 
gation failed  to  satisfy  hfm  as  to  its  value.  His 
gullible  admirers  then  began  to  appreciate 
the  accurac}-  rf  hi--,  observation  in  "Frenzied 
Finance  that  they  were  a  pack  of  "gobboes." 
They  were  the  ones  who  also  helped  him  advance 
Trinity  Copper  to  IL46  a  share,  although  the 
company  most  of  the  time  emplnr  ed  the  services 
of  only  a  solitary  watchman.  I  rmity  never  made 
a  dollar  for  any  one  out  of  mining  but  it  was 
a  profitable  market  property  for  Lawson.  Bay 
State  Gas,  however,  was  Lawson's  outstanding 
imposition  on  the  public  It  became  a  by-word 
for  rank  nmnipulatkm,  and  millions  have  been 
kist  by  the  public  in  this  and  some  of  his  other 
operations. 

Lawson  was  more  dangerous  than  the  average 
public  exploiter  for  he  was  an  adept  at  the  game  of 
manipulation.   But  from  all  appearances  he  has 

run  his  course.  He  has  founci  that  he  cannot  U"  1 
the  people  all  the  time.  His  recent  effort  to  start 
a  speculative  movement  hi  low-priced  silver  stocks 
by  taking  hold  of  Denbigh  Silver  turned  out  a 

flat  failure.  His  "pobboes"  have  fina)!\-  K'come 
convinced  of  his  insincerity  and  will  not  take  him 
seriously  any  longer. 

ANDREWS      CO.NVPANV  "iNVESTME.NT  BANKERs" 

On  the  other  hand,  a  firm  that  can  sell  securities 
at  much  higher  prices  than  they  are  quoted  on  the 
Curb  is  certainly  worthy  of  attention  in  this 
article.    Such  a  firm  is  Andrews  &  Company. 
"Investment  Bankers,"  with  offices  in  many 
cities  and  a  building  of  their  own  in  New  York. 
They  sold  Empire  Tire  &   Rubber  Company 
stcck  at  from  $7  to  $9  a  share  when  it  was  selling 
on  the  Curb  around  §3.   Forced-draft  methods 
of  salesmanship,  such  as  telegrams  and  long  dis- 
tance telephone  calls,  are  used  by  this  concern  to 
convince  its  clients  that  it  has  their  interest  at 
heart.    "  Reservations  '  of  stock  at  fancy  prices 
are  frequently  made  for  customers  so  that  the>* 
can  "get  in  on"  the  pood  things  and  become 
"iw>d  clients  and  friends  thereafter."  Three 
Ohio  investors  who  bought  §76,529  of  Falls 
Motor  Company  stock  at  $7  and  ^  a  share» 
how  ever,  did  not  s.  cin  \o  have  this  friendly  feeling, 
as  thev  instituteii  '^tiit  in  the  L  nited  States  Dis- 
trict O^urt  at  Cincmnaii,  cnargmg  that  Andrews 
&  Company,  by  fake  representations,  had  uiduced 
them  to  purchase  the  stock  at  prices  great!)'  in 
excesss  of  actual  value.    It  was  worth  only 
^3.30  to  §4.00  a  share  in  the  market. 
Smith  Motor  Truck  Corporation  was  Andrews 
G)mpany's  greatest  financial  fiasco.    One  of 
the  principal  sponsors  of  this  company  was  £.  L 
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Rosenfdd,  who  had  prevbusly  been  a  promoter 

of  cheap  mining  stocks  with  a  record  that  should 
have  discredited  him  in  any  financial  circle.  He 
Wis  the  president  ot  the  Fiduciary  Company, 
of  Chicago,  a  fiscal  agency,  which  he  said  took 
the  risk  out  of  mining  stocks  and  made  them  as 
safe  as  any  substantial  investment.  Among  his 
prumotions  were  the  Augaunico  Mines  Develop- 
ment Company,  the  Green  Mountain  Mining 
Companv,  and  the  Happy  Jack  Copper  Mining  & 
Development  Company,  Years  before,  twenty 
indictments  had  been  found  against  him  in  Denver 
forgery.  In  more  recent  years,  questionable 
financial  operations  in  connection  with  insur- 
ance flotations  in  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  had 
brought  him  into  the  courts  several  times.  With 
such  a  man  in  the  management.  Smith  Motor 
Fruck  had  little  chance  of  success.  This  did  not 
restrain  Andrews  6c  Company,  however,  from 
expressing  the  opinion  that  in  the  commercial 
field  it  occupied  the  same  position  that  the  Ford 
Motor  Car  Compan>'  did  in  the  pleasure  car  field. 
Within  less  than  a  year  the  company  was  bank- 
nipt,  and  efforts  of  prominent  bankers  to  save  it 
have  been  unsuccessful. 

Since  then  Andrews  &  Company  have  ^hov  n 
some  inclination  to  participate  in  the  oil  stock 
flotation  game.  A  circular  from  their  Chicago 
office  said:  "If  you  Want  to  Speculate  in  new 
oil  and  reflntnf»  stocks,  we  would  suggest  Stude- 
haker  Oil  &  Refining  Company  at  $1.00  per 
siiare.  We  are  informed  that  the  Studebakers 
€f  South  Bend,  Ind.,  are  largdy  interested,  and 
are  recommending  the  purchase  of  same,  after 
a  complete  and  careful  examination. '  But  the 
three  Studebakers  who  were  respectively,  the 
chairman,  the  president,  and  the  vice-president 
of  this  new  S20.000  000  oil  promf>tion,  were  in  no 
wise  connected  with  The  Studebaker  O>rporation 
of  South  Bend — the  impression  that  a  credulous 
investor  would  certainly  get  from  the  company's 
literature.  The  \"  were  the  sons  of  one  of  the 
uhgiiud  Studebaker  brothers  who  retired  from 
Iwsifiess  in  18^  and  became  a  farmer.  None  of 
these  sons  had  ever  held  an  executive  position 
tinhl  Peter  E.  Studebaker  returned  to  South 
Bend  about  three  years  ago  from  Cincinnati, 
after  failing  in  the  gas  engine  business,  to  lend 
his  name  to  the  organization  of  the  Inter- 
national India  Rubber  Corporation,  an  earlier 
get-rich-quick  proposition  based  on  the  good 
Studebaker  name. 

THE  DANGER  TO  LIBERTY  BOND  HOLDF.RS 

But  this  is  getting  away  from  the  theme  of  our 
story.  We  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  danger 

Liberty  Bond  holders  now  face  fnn  t  1  jr'rr  ts  as 


due  to  the  promoters  who  make  use  of  the  facili- 
ties of  such  markets  to  float  their  get-rich-quick 
securities.  I  here  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show 
that  certain  houses  specializing  in  low-priced 
securities,  that  are  nc^  primarily  promotion 
houses,  are  srnrtinL-  a  campaign  to  ,:er  new  in- 
vestors to  use  their  Liberty  Bonds  in  the  purchase 
of  such  securities.  They  know  that  it  is  going  to 
be  easier  to  get  peo|rfe  to  part  with  their  bonds 
than  it  would  be  to  get  cash  from  them;  and  they 
can  ofler  the  extra  inducement  of  taking  the  bonds 
at  their  full  face  value,  although  they  are  selling 
at  a  discount  in  the  market. 

A'-  an  example  of  this  propaganda,  attention 
might  be  called  to  a  pretentious  booklet  now 
being  widely  advertised  and  distributed  free  by 
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Jfork  Curb  is  not  all 


HIGH-PRESSURE    STOCK    SELLING    METHODS  OP 

ANDREWS  &  COMPANY 

Copy  of  a  telegram  st-nt  by  this  Jirm  to  thousands  of  in- 
vestors to  tempt  I  hem  to  bay  Smith  Motor  Truck  Itock. 
Within  ht»  than  a  year  the  company  was  bankrupt 

Howard  A.  Riley  &  Company',  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Harrisbiirg.  It  is  called 
"The  lextbook  of  Wall  Street"— a  title  that  is 
certain  to  appeal  to  new  investors.  It  is  ex- 
pertly prepared  and  Kads  up  to  the  following 
sentence  near  the  end  of  the  text  matter:  "The 
first  four  Liberty  Loans"  have  already  totaled 
nearl)  Si  7,000.000,000,  and  as  these  Liberty  Bonds 
are  practically  the  sanu  us  money  in  market  com- 
mUmcnis,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  present 
marl<et  prices  for  seasoned  securities  are  about  as 
low  as  they  can  be  expected  to  go."  The  italics 
are  ours.  Here,  in  one  sentence,  is  an  intima- 
tion that  l  iberty  Bonds  will  he  largely  used  in 
buying  stocks  in  the  market— which  will  come 
as  a  subtle  suggestion  to  many  inexperienced 
Liberty  Bond  owners— and  a  prediction  of  advanc- 
ing prices,  whicli  will  appeal  to  their  cupidity, 
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Howard  A  Riley  was  formerly  the  manager  of 
Charles  A.  Stoneham  &  Company's  Philadelphia 
office.  It  was  there  that  he  learned  how  to  con- 
duct profitably  a  large  wire  business  in  cheap 
stocks,  and  seeing  the  large  profit  that  Stoneham 
made  from  this  business  as  he  handled  it.  it  was^ 
natural  that  Riley  should  start  out  for  himself. 
He  already  has  a  small  list  of  -'ct  rick-quick 
promotions  to  his  credit,  but  his  principal  busi- 
ness is  in  buying  and  selling  Curb  stocks  for 
customers,  and  he  has  the  bad  habit  of  foruet- 
ing  that  customers  \\ant  their  securities  when 
they  have  paid  for  them.  Now  he  is  sowing 
seed  m  the  fertile  field  of  America's  new  in- 
vestors and  preparing  to  reap  his  share  of  the 
harvest  that  is  coming.  •  * 

THE  COST  OF  OPERATING  CURB  WIRE  HOUSES  , 

If  Liberty  Bond  holders  will  stop  to  ask  how 
such  houses  as  this  make  sufficient  profit  to 
maintain  the  expensive  organizatbns  they  do, 
they  might  hesitate  before  sending  their  Liberty 
Bonds  to  them.  For  one  thint^  the  rates  of  com- 
mission charged  for  buyin^^  and  selling  the  low- 
prwd  Curb  stocks  are  small  in  comparison  with 
the  amount  nf  work  in  handling  them.  But  that 
is  not  the  important  thing.  A  material  part  of 
the  profit  of  houses  dealing  in  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  securities  comes  from  the  difference 
between  the  rate  of  interest  they  charge  on  the 
debit  balances  of  their  customers  who  are  trading 
on  margin  account  and  what  the  houses  them- 
selves pay  the  banks  for  money  borrowed  on  those 
securities.  Now  the  banks  will  not  lend  money  on 
the  low-priced  Curb  issues.  How  then  can  houses 
dealing  in  Curb  stocks  carry  large  amounts  of  them 
on  margin  for  customers  and  charge  onl\  r)pc'r  cent, 
on  the  balance  due?  If  the  houses  had  sutticient 
capital  of  their  own  to  do  this,  would  they  be  sat- 
isfied with  6  per  cent,  when  they  could  get  that 
much  by  investing  in  gor>d  bonds  and  not  run 
any  of  the  risks  of  such  a  highly  speculative  busi- 
ness? We  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Geoiige  Gra- 
ham Rice  what  they  might  have  to  pay  if  foraed 
to  go  to  the  "  loan  sharks." 

Now  let's  look  at  it  from  the  other  side— that 
of  the  expenses  of  such  a  house.  Take  L.  L. 


Winkelman  &  Company,  for  an  example.  This 
house  is  a  member  of  the  Consolidated  Stock 
Exchange  and  of  the  New  York  Curb  Market 
Association.  Although  not  one  of  the  largest 
houses  of  its  kind,  it  maintains  a  private  wire 
system  of  about  600  mHes  in  length,  connecting 
branch  offices,  and  sends  out  something  like 
40.000  market  letters  a  week.  Winkelman  also 
got  his  training  with  Charles  A.  Stoneham  &  Com- 
pany. Now  the  cost  of  leased  wires  is  $30  per 
mile  a  year,  and  to  operate  his  private  wire  s\'stem 
it  probably  costs  Winkelman  a  total  of  315.000 
a  year.  Cost  and  postage  lor  market  letters 
alone,  at  5  cents  apiece,  would  be  $iC4/xx>  a  year. 
A  hundred  and  forty  clerks  at  an  average  of  $20 
a  week  would  be  $145,000  more.  Then  there  is 
the  rent  of  several  offices  of  at  least  $12,000  to  be 
added.  This  is  a  total  of  $376,000.  and  10  per 
cent,  to  cover  other  expen^^^s  would  brint'  it  up  to 
$300,000  a  year,  or  $1,000  for  each  business  day. 
Now  a  total  normal  day's  business  on  the  Curb 
represents  commissions  for  both  bu\ing  and 
selling  of  less  than  $35,000.  and  it  is  estimated 
that  73  per  cent,  of  this,  including  practically  all 
the  business  in  the  substantial  Curb  securities, 
comes  through  New  York  Strck  Fxrhange  and 
other  houses  that  will  not  handle  business  in  un- 
substantial Curb  securitieson  margin.  That  does 
not  leave  much  to  be  divided  among  the  Curb  wire 
margin  houses,  some  of  which  are  much  larger 
than  L.  L.  Winkelman  &  Company,  and  the  sev- 
eral hundred  other  Curb  brokers. 

All  this  makes  one  who  studies  it  wonder  if  a 
business  such  as  these  Curb  margin  houses  con- 
duct can  be  carried  on  honestly  and  profitably  at 
the  same  time.  That  is  what  two  Ohk>  men 
began  t  i  Wonder  when  they  tried  to  secure  a. 
settlement  of  iheir  account  with  L  L.  Winkel- 
man &  Company  which  ran  into  six  fignies. 
They  experienced  such  difficulty  that  an  attorney 
was  employed,  and  it  was  not  until  all  the  papers 
were  drawn  up  alleging  violation  of  the  bucket- 
shop  law  that  Winkelman  &  Company  settled 
privately.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  certain  em- 
ployees of  a  house  of  this  character  always  salute 
the  Tombs  prison  when  they  pass  it,  because,  as 
they  say,  "We're  glad  we're  out  of  it." 


In  ihe  March  H^orld's  IVorh  will  he  prinUd  the  list  0/  Oe  prtneiptd  promo- 
tions of  recent  years.  The  total  capitali^aiion  sbown  hy  this  list  will  be  in  ibe 
veighhorhood  of  fs. 000,000,000.  Tbe  mwus  of  the  leading  Piraics  of  Pronation 
will  also  be  publisbed  in  the  March  number  and  more  will  be  iold  about  the 
meibcds  they  use  in  parting  people  from  their  saoings  and  Uherty  Bonds, 
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PEACE  CONFERENCES  THAT  HAVE  FAILED 

l]\  THE  PAST 

BY 

LOTHROP  STODDARD 


WHILE  the  Peace  Conference 
at  Versailles  is  unquestionably 
the  most  important  in  human 
annals  it  is  not  the  first  of  the 
kind.  It  is  only  the  last  of  a 
long  series  of  similar  diplomatic  gatherings. 
After  every  one  of  the  great  political  upheavals 
which  have  aftticted  Europe  since  the  betiiinning 
of  modern  history  its  political  leaders  have  as- 
sembled m  solemn  otmclave  to  regularize  the  in- 
sults of  the  preceding  armed  struggle  and  to 
fonnulate  a  new  settlement  based  upon  those 
results. 

These  conferences  have  been  animated  by  two 
bvic  ideas:  one,  the  settling  of  the  immediate 
issues  involved;  the  other,  the  establishment 
of  a  new  and  better  international  order  under 
which  the  recurrence  of  such  cataclysms  would  be 
unlikely  or  impossible.  But  while  these  two 
motives  have  both  alway*?  been  present,  their  rela- 
tive importance  at  the  several  conterences  has 
varied  enormously.  At  the  b^'nning  of  the  mod- 
ern period  of  European  history  questions  of  im- 
mediate tangible  interest  occupied  virtually  the 
whole  stage,  with  the  ideal  of  a  new  order  hover- 
ing, a  mere  pious  aspiration,  in  the  background. 
ToKlay,  on  the  contrary,  however  deep  may  be 
the  preoccupation  with  the  specific  terms  of  the 
pending  settlement,  there  is  an  abiding  convic- 
tion among  most  thinking  persons  eversrwhere 
that  the  transcendent  issue  involved  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  world-order  which  shall  endure. 
How  this  evolution  has  taken  place  may  be  traced 
by  a  survey  of  the  great  peace  conferences  which 
have  shaped  the  course  of  history  in  the  last  three 
centuries. 

The  first  assemblage  worthy  of  being  given  a 
place  in  the  series  is  the  diplomatic  con^nvss  which 

settled  the  Thirty  Years'  War  ri6i8-i648). 
This  titanic  strui^^Ie,  though  centring  in  Ger- 
many, had  involved  virtually  every  state  in 
Europe,  so  that  ail  Europe  was  intimately  con- 
cerned with  the  manner  of  its  conclusion.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  pencral  assemblaf^e  of  th*-  interested 
parties  was  determined  upon,  and,  in  the  summer 
of  164),  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  various 
European  states  began  arriving  at  the  appointed 
rendezvous.  This  rendezvous  was  rcnilv  double 
being  the  two  neighboring  cities  of  Muiistcr  and 


Osnabriick  in  the  west  German  province  of  West- 
phalia. I  he  reason  for  this  dual  arrangement 
was  that  the  Thirty  Years'  War  being  largely  a 
religious  conflict,  neither  of  the  contending  par- 
ties would  meet  on  ground  belonging  religiously 
to  the  other.  Accordingly,  the  representatives  of 
the  Catholic  Powers  assembled  in  the  Catholic 
city  of  Miinstcr,  whiU  th-  representatives  of  the 
Protestant  Powers  gathered  at  the  Lutheran 
city  of  Osnabriick.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that 
the  two  assemblies  should  be  regarded  as  a  single 
congress,  and  that  neither  should  conclude  peace 
without  the  other. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Westphalian  Congress 
offer  a  curious  picture  to  modern  eves.  Diplo- 
macy was  in  those  days  a  highly  formal  art,  and 
entire  months  were  consumed  in  barren  disputes 
over  minute  technicalities  of  diplomatk;  pre- 
cedence and  collateral  forms  of  etiquette.  Not 
until  the  autumn  of  1648,  more  than  five  years 
after  the  original  date  of  convocation,  was  the 
peace  treaty  of  Westphalia  actully  signed. 

The  specific  terms  of  the  Westphalian  peace 
settlement  naturally  need  not  detain  us.  It  is 
the  spirit  animating  the  parties  to  that  settle- 
ment that  is  interesting  now.  That  spirit  was  on 
the  whole  depressingly  selfish  and  short-sighted. 
The  long  wrangles  about  etiquette  were  paralleled 
by  equally  lengthy  dickers  over  minute  territorial 
compensations,  in  selfish  forgetfulness  of  the  fact 
that  all  the  while  a  dreadful  war  was  raging  which 
was  turning  Central  F.urope  into  a  blasted  wilder- 
ness. Only  at  rare  intervals  were  voices  raised 
for  an  honest  endeavor  to  concert  such  general 
measures  as  would  render  a  recurrence  of  the 
existing  horrors  impossible.  To  most  of  the  as- 
sembled diplomats  the  one  thing  that  mattered 
was  the  immediate  advantage  of  their  particular 
state,  no  matter  what  the  harm  inflicted  uprm 
other  states  or  upon  the  future  welfare  of  Europe. 
Indeed,  the  very  idea  of  a  European  common 
weal  was  practically  absent,  some  slight  lip- 
service  to  the  contrar>  notwithstanding. 

The  next  hundred  and  fift\'  years  present  a 
dreary  iteration  of  this  state  of  mind.  In  that 
long  period  great  wars  were  fought  and  notable 
diplomatic  gatherings  convened  for  their  liquida- 
tion. Rut  all  these  peace  conferences  were 
marked  by  the  same  absorption  with  immediate, 
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A  CONTEMPORARY  VIEW  OF 
THE  CONGRESS  OF  BERLIN 

The  upper  picture  was  the 
London  Graphus  estimate  of  the 
spirit  in  which  the  earlier  Peace 
Conference  was  conducted.  In 
this  picture,  the  rulers  of  Europe 
are  playing  poker  with  the  desti- 
nies of  nations,  and  the  Lnitol 
Slates  isonly  ao  aloof  and  amused 
spectator.  In  the  lower,  (from 
Punch),  Russia  has  Turkey  at  her 
mercy  and  is  prepared  to  extermi- 
naic  her,  but  Austria,  England, 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy  pro- 
pose to  restrain  her.  Had  Tur- 
key disappeared  at  this  time  as 
an  independent  nation  and  had 
the  Balkan  territories  been  as- 
signed to  their  rightful  possessors 
it  is  possible  that  the  World 
War  would  never  have  started 


ON  THE  WAY  TO  PEACE. 
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PRINCE  METTERNICH 
The  Machiavellian  diplomat  who  presided  at  the  Congress 
of  \  ienna.  Because  of  his  foresight  Austria's  views  regarding 
the  Italian  and  Oerman  questions  triumphed.  He  opposed  a 
united  Germany.  His  secret  treaty  with  Bavaria  guarantee- 
ing her  a  sovereign  and  independent  status  thwarted  Stein  and 
the  other  Unionists.  He  pretended  to  support  Mural's 
scheme  for  a  united  Italy  but  in  the  Congress  of  V  ienna  he 
secured  that  jxissession  in  the  north  and  predominance 
\n  the  Italian  ivninsula  which  .-\ustria  has  steadily  sought 

material  issues  and  by  the  same  disregard  of 
general,  constructive  ends.  Eighteenth  Century 
diplomacy  was  notor- 
iously cynical  and  un- 
scrupulous. Wars  were 
fought  on  the  whims  of 
despotic  princes,  and  at 
their  close  territories 
were  bandied  about 
without  the  least  rejiard 
for  either  the  rights  or 
wishes  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. '■  rhey  cut  and 
carve  the  states  like 
Dutch  cheeses."  re- 
marked an  acute  ob- 
server on  one  of  these 
occasions. 

The  first  real  signs  of 
better  things  were  re- 
vealed at  the  Vienna 
0»ngress  of  1814-15. 
They  were  only  signs, 
for  the  \'ienna  Congress 
soon  degenerated  into 
the  familiar  scramble  for 


THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON 
In  February.  1815,  Wellington  took  Lord  Castlereagh'j 
place  at  the  Congress  of  Vienr  i  Wellington's  dipbnutii 
work  at  the  Congress  was  not  important,  but  his  presence 
enabled  the  Allies,  when  they  heard  of  Napoleon  s  return 
from  Elba,  to  decide  at  once  upon  their  plans  for  the  cam- 
pai,nn  which  ended  with  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  It  »« 
mainly  through  his  prompt,  blunt  acts  that  France  then 
escaped  the  dismemberment  for  which  the  German  po»er5 
clamored 

territories  and  selfish  special  advantages  and  ended 
in  a  hasty  compromise  which  did  not  even  pre- 
tend to  be  a  construc- 
tive settlement.  Never- 
theless, several  of  the 
monarchs  and  states- 
men who  attended  the 
Congress  came  thither 
animated  by  the  express 
determination  to  do 
something  big  and  last- 
ing, the  early  proceed- 

COUNT  NESSELRODE 

An  ardent  advocate  of  ihf 
Holy  Alliance  He  acted  is 
go-between  for  Alexander  I 
of  Russia  and  Talleyrand 
From  i8n  to  1856  hedirecicJ 
Russia's  foreign  jx>licy.  ^I 
the  Congress  of  \ienna  hf 
"  was  associated  with  Count 
Capo  d'Istria,  who  held  more 
liberal  views.  As  AlcunJer 
became  more  conservative 
and  veered  to  Mcttemich's 
system,  Nesselrode  eclipsed 
d'Istria  and  became  the  chief 
director  of  Russian  diplo- 
macy f 
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MANTEUFFEl- 

\^  ho  precipitated  the  war  over  Schleswig-Holstein  bv  march- 
ing histroop*  into  Holstein  asa  Prussian  protest  against  thesum- 
monmg  of  the  estates  In  the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  drove 
fjo.oro  French  troops  into  Switzerland,  and  after  the  war  he 
itned  »ith  true  Prussian  rigor  as  governor-general  of  Alsace- 
LofTjine  Kismarck  is  supposed  to  have  regarded  ManteulTel 
J5  his  most  formidable  nval  ManteulTel  was  Prussia's 
spokesman  at  the  Conference  at  Paris  which  followed  the 
Cnmean  W  ar 

ings  were  characterized  by  a  tone  infinitely  super- 
ior to  that  of  former  conferences,  and  the  Con- 
gress's failure  in  this 
regard  caused  such  dis- 
appointment that  in  the 
succeeding  yea rsa series 
nf  similar  meetings  was 
held  for  the  purpose  of 
promul^atinfA  construc- 
tive measures. 

All  this  was  the  reflec- 
tion of  that  profound 


TALLEYRAND 

\^ho  went  into  the  Con- 
gf«s  of  V  ienna  the  represen- 
tiiive of  defeated  France  and 
came  out  with  a  lion  s  share  of 
ihf  benefits.  He  thwarted  the 
schrme  for  partitioning  France 
»hich  several  of  the  German 
frprrscntatives  urged,  and 
next,  at  Vienna,  he  managed 
adroitly  tobreak  upthelcague 
of  powers  and  assisted  in 
lorming  a  secret  alliance  of 
England.  Austria,  and  France 
'o  prevent  the  complete  ab- 
ifffption  of  Poland  by  Russia 
of  Sa«Miy  by  Prussia 


FKP.DERICK  WILLIAM  III  Ol  I'KLSSIA 

Whom  the  present  Crown  Prince  so  much  resembles,  had  all 
the  Hohenzollern  tenacity  for  personal  power  without  the 
Hohenzollern  gi-nius  for  using  it  After  the  death  of  his  queen, 
Louise,  Frederick  William  III  allov^ed  himself  to  fall 
under  the  influence  of  Alexander  I  and  later  of  Metternich 
At  \  ienna  and  at  other  conferences  he  opposed  constitutional 
principles  and  reforms  and  heartily  favored  repressive  meas- 
ures aimed  at  Liberalism  lie  was  one  of  the  original  co- 
signatories of  the  Holy  Alliance 

idealistic  revolt  against  the  cynical  materialism  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century  which  first  expressed  itself 

in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  later  fired  the 
national  risings  of 
Spain.  Germany,  and 
Russia  against  the  Na- 
l>ole()nic  despotism. 
When  Napoleon's  ab- 
dication in  1814  opened 
up  the  possibility  of 
peace  after  a  generation 
of  chronic  war,  Furopc 
was  thrilling  to  liberal 
ideas  and  lofty  aspira- 
tions. Public  opinion, 
therefore,  asked  of  the 
statesmen  deputed  to 
reconstruct  Europe's 
shattered  framework 
more  than  a  mere  shift- 
ing of  boundary-posts; 
it  demanded  a  settle- 
ment made  in  the  gen- 
eral interest  of  the  com- 
mon weal  of  Europe  and  ^) 
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LORD  CASTLF.REAGH 
The  honest  and  conciliatorv  attitude  of  this  Englishman 
on  the  difficult  questions  of  r't)land  and  Saxony  were  of  more 
avail  in  the  Congress  of  \ienna  than  was  all  Melternich's 
cleverness.  He  worked  for  the  restoration  of  "a  just  equi- 
librium" in  Europe,  but  the  English  press  pilloried  him  as  the 
creature  of  Mctternich.  He  had  no  ambition  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  demtKracy.  for  he  was  an  aristocrat  with  an 
unusual  degree  of  contempt  for  the  people.  I  he  Czar's 
scheme  for  the  Holy  Alliance  did  not  appeal  to  the  viund 
common-sense  of  Ca'stlereaRh.  hut  the  FnRlish  public,  never- 
theless, denounced  him  as  the  agent  of  the  Alliance.  V.iri- 
ous  measures  made  him  unpopular  and  his  name  became  a 
by-word.    In  1832,  he  committed  suicide 

l()f)kinR  to  the  prevention  of  future  catastrophes. 
This  was  something  quite  new,  and  equally  novel 
was  the  fact  that  these  popular  ideas  were  shared 
by  monarchs  and  statesmen.  The  young  Czar  of 
Russia.  Alexander  I,  in  particular  came  to  the 
Congress  in  an  exalted  mood,  ready  to  throw  all 
his  great  influence  on  the  side  of  liberalism  and 
constructive  reform. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  opened,  as  we  have 
said,  under  the  happiest  auspices.  Vienna  was 
then  the  gayest  and  most  brilliant  capital  in 
Kurope.  while  the  Hapsburg  Q)urt  was  proverbial 
for  stately  magnificence.  The  galaxy  of  visiting 
sovereigns  and  statesmen  with  their  brilliant  ret- 
inues heightened  the  general  tone  and  the  fact 
that  men  ever\where  were  hailing  this  gathering 
of  Europe's  leaders  in  friendly  conclave  as  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era  gave  a  final  touch  to  the  at- 
mosphere of  (jptimism  and  expansive  joy. 

So  remarkable  was  the  assemblage  of  noted 
men  who  gathered  at  Vienna  in  those  autumn 
days  of  1814  that  the  matterAvell  repays  special 


inention.  Nearly  every  leading  pers<mage  of 
Europe  was  present.  The  outstanding  figure 
was  unquestionably  Alexander  I  of  Russia,  The 
\oung  Czar  entered  Vienna  aureoled  with  glory 
as  the  conqueror  of  the  great  Napoleon  whose 
Grand  Army  had  perished  in  the  Russian  snow-s 
or  beneath  the  lances  of  Alexander's  cossacks. 
He  also  came  as  the  champion  of  liberal  ideas, 
l.astly.  Alexander  brought  with  him  the  most 
brilliant  group  of  diplomatic  talent  to  be  found 
in  even  that  imposing  assembly.  Curiously 
enough  none  of  these  "Russian"  diplomats  were 
Russians;  they  were  all  foreigners  whom  Alex- 
ander had  attracted  to  his  service.  Capo  d'lv 
tria,  an  Ionian  Island  Greek:  Pozzo  di  Borgo.  a 
Corsican.  onCe  the  friend  of  the  young  Napoleon 
and  long  his  bitter  enemy;  Czartoriski.  a  gifted 
\oung  Polish  nobleman,  the  intimate  sharer  of 
his  master's  liberal  enthusiasms;  and  Nesselrode.  a 
Baltic  Province  German,  destined  t()  go  down  in 
history  both  as  an  able  dipltjinat  and  the  creator 
of  a  wondrous  pudding:  such  were  the  leading 


ALEXANDER  I  OF  RUSSIA 

The  original  advocate  of  a  League  of  Nations  which  was  to 
safeguard  "the  sacred  rights  of  humanity"  by  compelling 
arbitration  and  douhleteaming  against  any  nation  that 
risked  defving  the  forces  of  the  new  union.  The  Holy  Alli- 
ance was  the  result.  The  aristocrats  ridiculed  it  as  'exalted 
nonsense."  and  to  all  Liberals  it  seemed  a  hypf>critical  con 
spiracy  against  freedom.'  To  Alexander  it  appeared  the  only 
means  of  placing  the  "confederation  of  Europe"  upon  a  firm 
basis,  and,  moreover,  free  constitutions  were  to  be  "the  logical 
outcome  of  its  doctrines."  The  Czar's  idealism  and  piety  w  ere 
fortunate  for  Europe,  for  Napoleon's  fall  left  him  the  most 
powerful  of  sovereigns.  A  plot  against  him,  in  1818,  disillu- 
sioned and  embittered  him  and  brought  him  under  the  influ> 
ence  of  .Mctternich  ,  -  , 
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I'RINCh  OORrCHAKOFF 

The  Russian  Chantcllor  whorebulTcd  all  English.  French,  and 
Austri.in  protests  against  Russia's  severity  in  crushing  Po- 
land, and  who,  bv  an  understanding  with  Bismarck,  smoothed 
the  way  for  the  occupation  of  llolstem  by  Prussian  troops 
in  1863.  At  this  time  he  was  the  most  powerful  minister  in 
Furope.  When  Prussia  attacked  France,  in  1870,  Russia 
agreed  to  prevent  Austria's  aiding  France,  and  in  return 
Gorichakoflf  expected  Bismarck  s  support  for  Russia's  designs 
against  Furkcv.  His  cordial  relations  with  Bismarck  soon 
wani-d.  for.in  187s, when  Bismarckthoughtof  attacking  France 
again  CiortchakofT  notified  him  that  Russia  would  oppose 
.\ny  such  act.  At  t  he  Congress  of  Berlin  the  aged  Gortchakotl 
regained  a  part  of  Bessarabia,  but  left  most  of  the  task  o( 
defending  Russia  s  interests,  as  well  as  most  of  the  blame  for 
Russia's  conce«i«)ns  to  Great  Britain  and  France,  to  his  as- 
sistant, G>unt  bhuvalofr 

members  of  Alexander's  train.  The  other  Great 
Powers  were  all  worthily  represented.  England 
sent  l.ord  (lastlerea^h.  a  proud  aristocratic  fig- 
ure, whose  keen  insight  guided  by  unbending 
honesty  was  to  unravel  many  a  subtle  diplomatic 
snare.  Later  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington  repre- 
sented British  interests  until  called  to  lead  the 
Allied  armies  against  the  returned  Napoleon  in 
the  Waterl(x)  campaign.  France  was  superbl>' 
served.  Her  representative.  Prince  lalleyrand, 
at  first  played  a  rather  minor  part.  But  the 
"Old  Fox"  who  had  won  such  triumphs  under  the 
Bourb(>n  Regime,  the  Revolution,  and  the  Na- 
poleonic Fmpire,  soon  showed  that  he  had  lost 
none  of  his  cunning.  By  sheer  force  of  character 
and  intellectual  grasp  of  the  situation  this  repre- 
sentative of  a  defeated  nation  was  able  so  to  take 
advantage  of  the  latent  rivalries  of  the  other  na- 
tions that  before  the  Vienna  Congress  adjourned 
France  held  the  diplomatic  balance  of  power  be- 


tween the  contending  factions  into  which  the 
Congress  had  split.  As  for  Austria,  her  interests 
were  in  equally  able  hands.  Her  representative 
was  Prince  Mettemich,  who  filled  to  perfection 
the  double  r6le  of  diplomatic  agent  and  social 
host.  Handsome,  well-born,  highly  intelligent, 
and  infinitely  subtle,  this  polished  man  of  the 
world  was  the  very  flower  of  the  old  diplomacy, 
trained  in  its  most  secret  arts  and  using  them  to 
clinch  the  triumphs  over  individuals  won  by  his 
fascinating  personality.  These  were  the  leadini; 
actors  in  the  unfolding  drama.  Add  to  them  a  • 
background  clustered  thick  with  hundreds  of 
talented  men  and  fascinating  women,  and  we  may 
get  some  conception  of  this  unique  concourM: 
which,  amid  a  whiri  of  social  gaiety  and  public 
pageantry,  gathered  to  settle  the  fate  of  Europe. 

Unfortunately  the  bright  morning  was  soon 
overcast  by  clouds,  and  the  pressure  of  rival 
claims  to  territory  and  power  rapidly  converted 
harmony  into  jealous  hostility  threatening  even 
war.  In  these  bitter  controversies  plans  for  th< 
common  good  sank  into  the  background.  Na- 


COUNl  CAMILLO   BENSO  Dl  CAVOUR 

I  he  restorer  of  I  talian  unity  and  nationality.  The  Crimem 
War  gave  him  an  opportunity,  and  through  his  advice  Sar- 
dinia took  part  in  the  war.  As  a  result  he  managed  to  bnng 
the  Italian  question  before  the  Congress  of  Paris,  in  1856.  He 
succeeded  in  enlisting  the  aid  of  Napoleon  1 1 1  against  .Austm, 
and  after  the  Campaign  of  i8$9  the  power  of  Austria  was  much 
broken  in  the  Italian  peninsula.  Ljiter  he  secured  Parmj. 
Modena.  and  Tuscany  for  Italy,  but,  to  appease  France.  «.»5 
compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice.  ) 
measure  for  which  he  was  severely  criticised  by  Garibaldi  inC 
his  followers.  Cavour  saw  the  first  Italian  Parliament  meet 
in  1861,  but  died  soon  after,  worn  out  by  his  long  struggl* 
for  Italy 
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BISMARCK 

The  master  builder  of  the  German  tmpire  who  presided  at 
i>*  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878  He  isolated  France.  Great 
'•mun.  tmi  Russia  politically  by  building  up  the  Triple 
llliinct  At  the  0>ngrcss  of  Berlin  he  suggested  to  France 
iui  sJw  feize  Tunis,  an  act  which  drove  Italy  into  Bismarck's 
JlijDCf.  His  colonial  policy  was  extremely  cautious.  He 
•dtttook  nothing  of  moment  in  the  colonial  sphere  until 
<»isiure  of  his  position  in  Europe  and  saw  possible  rivals 
^miitrd  to  a  forward  policy  elsewhere;  France  and  Britain 
1  Afncj.  and  Russia  in  Central  Asia.  He  first  seriously  pro- 
•«nl  the  Kiel  Onal  and  the  cession  of  Heligoland  to  Ger- 
■anv 


COUNT  ANDRASSV 

Of  Austria,  who,  fearing  that  the  treaty  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  would  make  Russia  permanently  arbiter  of  the  fate 
of  the  Balkans,  spurned  the  Russian  offer  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  because  he  saw  that  Russia's  new  position  would 
cut  Austria  olT  from  all  chance  of  expansion  in  the  Balkans. 
In  1876,  he  issued  a  circular  note  addressed  to  the  signa- 
tory Powers  of  the  t  reaty  of  Paris  of  18^6  und  the  London 
protocol  of  1871,  suggesting  a  congress  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  "the  agreement  of  Hurope  on  the  modifications 
which  may  become  necessary  to  introduce  into  the  above- 
mentioned  treaties  "  in  view  of  the  prclimm.ir>'  peace  signed 
bv  Russia  and  Turkey     The  (>)ngrcssof  Berlin  w.is  the  result 


oileon's  dramatic  re- 
urn  from  Elba  was  the 
rowningmisfortune.  It 
»fcd  the  Congress  to  a 
Jstyand  ill-considered 
'iKlusion  which  con- 

BENJAMIN  DISRAbL! 
lioto  UAcnNsi  iti  i>) 

*'ko,iii  18^.  loosened  the 
^of  Rossia  on  the  throat 
'Twkey,  and  brought  back 
pace  with  honor  "  from  the 
'"jogT«$o(  Beriin.    By  moh- 

'"'ng  the  militia  and  bringing 
••Jiin  troops  to  the  .Meditcr- 
he  had  so  threatened 
«  thjt  Russia,  finding  Bis- 
^'A  unwilling  to  support 
f.  consented  to  submit  her 
quarrel  with  Turkey 
'      Congress    There  was 

public  ouicrv  against  the 
>ntneT$  breaking  precc- 
and  going  to  represent 
Wfn  at  Berlin,  but  on  his 
"unj  he  was  greeted  bv  most 
aitenn^publK  acclaim 


tained  little  but  points 
of  the  most  pressing  and 
contemporar\  charac- 
ter. Only  a  few  matters 
of  higher  significance 
were  included  in  the 
Qmgress's  "  Final  Act" 
of  June  Q.  181 5,  signed 
a  few  days  before  the 
Battle  of  W  aterloo.  The 
most  important  of  these 
matters  were  a  pro- 
nouncement regarding  • 
the  free  navigation  of 
international  rivers 
(long  a  cause  of  danger- 
ous friction  between 
states)  and  the  declara- 
tion proclaiming  the  ab- 
olition of  the  Slave 
Trade.  I  hcsc  were  de- 
cidedly meagre  results 
for  a  congress  convened  Qoogle 
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with  so  much  pomp  and  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of 
a  better  day. 

In  fact,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  tangible 
accomplishment,  the  Vienna  Congress  must  be 
deemed  a  lamentable  failure.  It  made  no  provi- 
sion for  a  new  world-order  mitigating  the  existing 
international  anarchy,  while  even  its  territorial 
settlement  was  based  upon  the  false  and  outworn 


LORD  BALFOUR 

As  he  appeared  when,  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  he  served  as 
unc  of  Disraeli's  secretaries 


doctrine  of  "legitimacy"  instead  of  upon  the 
awakening  principle  of  Nationality.  I  his  dcxjroed 
the  material  work  of  the  Congress  to  ultimate 
nullification  and  bequeathed  to  the  future  endless 
tribulation. 

Nevertheless,  viewed  from  the  angle  of  his- 
torical perspective  the  Vienna  Congress  did  regis- 
ter a  forward  step  in  human  progress  that  has 
never  been  undone.  For  the  first  time  the  mon- 
archs  and  statesmen  of  Europe  had  come  to- 
gether with  the  avowed  intention  of  working 
primarily  for  Europe's  common  weal  and  lasting 
betterment.  They  had  declared  themselves  re- 
sjxjnsible  not  merely  to  their  respective  countries 
but  to  Europe  as  a  whole.  A  few  of  them  (nota- 
bly Czar  Alexander  I)  actually  urged  the  imme- 


LOKO  SALISBURY 

Who  was  one  of  Great  Britain's  representatives  at  the  Coo- 
uress  of  Ucrlin.  and  who.  in  iSjg,  pronounced  this  benediction 
upon  the  German-Auslrijn  alliance:  "  To  all  t  hose  w  ho  care  for 
the  peace  of  Luro^K-  and  lake  an  interest  in  the  independence 
of  nations  l>  would  exclaim  'A  crowning  mercy  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  the  world  '*'  Both  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  looked  upon  Germany's  colonial  expansion  as  a 
natural  and  commcnd.ible  development.  Salisl>ury  was 
ways  friendly  to  Germany,  regarding  her  as  a  possible  check 
to  Russia 

diate  establishment  of  an  international  instru- 
ment of  government— a  "Confederation  of  Eu- 
rope" according  to  Alexander's  own  words.  How- 
ever sadly  practice  lagged  behind  profession, 
however  deeply  the  Congress  became  mired  in 
the  ruts  of  tradition,  the  concept  of  "  Europe"  as 
a  political  entity  with  claims  and  interests  superior 
to  those  of  any  one  state  had  at  last  been  formally 
acknowledged  by  the  world's  leaders,  and  that 
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tMKcpt  was  destifwd  to  survive  as  a  guiding 
principle  for  the  inspiration  of  succeeding  genera- 
i.  ns.  The  full  significance  of  this  gain  may  be 
-ulued  by  comparing  the  cynical  indifference 
irith  which  the  Ei^teenth  Century  regarded  the 
)artition  of  Poland  and  the  flaming  indignation 
Mth  which  the  Twentieth  Century  condemned 
ihe  German  invasion  of  Belgium. 

THE  "league  of  NATIONS"  OF  l8l$ 

Indeed,  so  ^^^m  was  the  hn]d  r,f  tfie  "  RiirApean" 
^evenin  1U15  that  it  protuundly  intluciiccd  the 
SQUfse  of  events  during  the  subsequent  decade. 
Tbe  monarchs  and  statesmen  who  then  guided 
Europe's  destinies  realized  the  Vienna  Congress's 
(ailure  in  this  respect  and  determined  to  remedy 
that  failure  by  sul»equent  actbn.  The  results 
of  this  determination  were  soon  evident.  After 
Napoleon's  final  overthrow  at  Waterloo  the 
(our  European  Great  Powers,  Austria,  England, 
Prussia.  «id  Russia,  drew  together  to  devise 
not  onl\'  the  means  of  guarding  against  a  fresh 
outburst  of  revolutionary  France  but  also  a 
method  for  ensuring  lo  war-worn  Europe  a  long 
P«riod  of  rest  and  security.  The  means  adopted 
■'  r  the  attainment  of  these  ends  were  embodied 
in  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  November  20. 
(^15.  in  this  treaty  the  four  Powers  bound 
themselves  not  merely  to  maintain  their  existing 
dose  friendly  alliance  for  the  commnn  good,  but 
ilso  constituted  a  standing  committee  to  watch 
over  the  state  of  Europe  and  finally  agreed  that 
"in  order  to  consolidate  the  intimate  tie  that 
unites  the  four  sovereigns  for  the  happiness  of 
the  world,  the  High  Contracting  Powers  have 
agreed  to  renew  at  fixed  intervals — meetings  con- 
secrated to  great  common  objects  and  to  the 
examination  of  such  measures  as  at  cncli  o*'  these 
tpociis  shall  be  judged  most  salutary  lor  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  nations  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  peace  of  Europe."  This  was 
certainly  official  acceptance  both  of  the  "Euro- 
pean" idea  and  of  its  logical  corollary  a  definite 
orjjanization  for  the  maintenance  of  tlHs  European 
common  weal.  It  marks,  in  fact,  the  beginning 
of  that  "Concert  of  Europe"  which  was  to  play 
)o  vital  and  salutary  a  part  in  European,  and  even 
n  world  affairs,  down  to  the  fateful  schism  of 
•914. 

The  Quadruple  or "  G  rand  "  Alliance  of  Novem- 
20.  1815,  has  often  been  called  the  "Holy 
Alliance."  This  is  an  error.  The  so-called  Holy 
Alliance  was  a  document  drawn  up  by  Czar 
Alexander  I  inviting  all  monarchs  to  act  together 
hencdorth  in  fraternal  harmony  and  according 
to  the  dictates  of  Christian  morality.  It  ante- 
dates the  Quadruple  Alliance  Treaty,  having 
pmclaimed  by  Alexander  on  September 


26,  1815.  This  doament  specified  no  political 

objectives  and  was  greeted  by  the  diplomatic 
world  with  ill-disguised  contempt.  Mettemich 
called  it  "a  loud-sounding  nothing,"  and  the 
EngMsh  statesman.  Castlereagh.  dubbed  it  ''a 
piece  of  sublime  mysticism  and  nonsense."  It 
owes  its  prominence  in  history  to  the  use  which 
was  made  of  it  to  attain  ends  not  specified  in  the 
document  itself.  In  the  first  place,  Alocander  • 
tried  to  replace  the  Quadruple  Alliance  by  a 
"Universal  Union"  of  all  the  Powers,  great  and 
small,  who  should  sign  the  Moly  Alliance,  thereby 
establishing  his  cherished  Confederation  of  Eu- 
rope. But  in  thb  project  to  set  up  a  European 
central  government  Alexander  encountered  the 
insuperable  opposition  of  most  of  his  fellows. 
They  were  ready  to  watch  over  the  common  peace 
and  security  by  a  permanent  joint  committee 
supplemented  by  diplomatic  congresses  at  fixed 
intervals;  they  were  not  prepared  to  surrender 
their  sovereign  independence  to  any  super- 
national  authority. 

OfSRUmON  OF  THE  "STANDING  COMMITTEB" 

The  failure  of  Alocander's  Universal  Union 

project  marks  the  definite  defeat  of  the  super- 
national  state  idea.  The  l(M)ser  concept  of  a  gov-  ' 
emment  of  Europe  by  a  concert  of  its  Great 
Powers  vias  now  to  be  tried  out.  The  standing 
committee  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  began  its 
sessions,  and  the  next  few  years  saw  a  whole 
series  of  diplomatic  congresses — Aix-la-Chapelle, 
1818;  Troppau,  1820;  Laibach,  1821;  Venma, 
1822 — at  which  the  common  concerns  of  Europe 
were  duly  brought  up  and  discussed.  But  the 
upshot  of  this  congressional  series  was  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  the  Vienna  Congress 
of  1815.  Beginning  at  Aix  under  favorable 
auspices,  the  Governing  Concert  of  Europe  ended 
four  years  later  at  Verona  in  failure  and  disrup- 
tion. It  was  the  old  story.  Specific  material 
questions  split  the  Pfi  vers  into  ri.nl  factions; 
common  interests  and  higher  considerations  went 
by  the  board,  and  a  dismal  fiasco  was  the  inevit- 
able result.  Indeed,  the  final  breach  at  Verona 
marks  a  reversion  almost  to  the  international 
anarchy  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  To  this 
the  prevailing  current  of  ideas  poweffolly  con- 
tributed. The  bitter  lessons  of  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  were  being  forgotten,  while  the  extreme 
individualism  of  the  great  English  economists 
with  their  doctrines  Unsse^faire  and  unre- 
stricted competition  was  being  taken  over  into 
the  political  sphere.  Ideals  of  world  coopera- 
tion were  no  longer  fashionable.  "Things  are 
getting  back  to  a  wholeume  state  again,"  wrote 
the  British  statesman,  Canning,  in  1823,  ''Every 
nation  for  itself,  and  Cod  for  us  all." 
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From  the  dose  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  until 
the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Europe 
enjoyed  almost  unbroken  peace.  Revolutionary 
disturbances  there  were  in  plenty,  but  war.  in  its 
accepted  sense  of  armed  confKcts  between  states, 
was  virtually  absent.  The  Crimean  War  was 
the  first  real  breach  of  the  international  peace 
which  had  reigned  since  Waterloo.  A  protracted 
'  and  bloody  struggle,  involving  several  of  the 
Great  Powers  and  threatening  at  one  moment  to 
become  a  universal  conflagration,  the  Crimean 
War  shocked  a  Europe  unused  to  carnage  and 
accustomed  to  the  ways  of  peace.  The  result 
of  this  state  of  mind  was  visible  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris  (1856)  which 
terminated  the  Crimean  War.  The  Congress  of 
Paris  was  a  more  truly  international  assembly 
than  any  diplomatic  gathering  held  since  the 
Vienna  Congress  of  181  t.  Virtually  all  the  Eu- 
ropean states  were  represented,  and  the  Congress 
adopted  a  thoroughly  "  European  "  attitude.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  establish  permanent  insti- 
tutions for  Europe's  governance,  but  while  in 
session  the  Congress  itself  acted  for  Europe  as 
both  an  executive  and  legislative  body.  Besides 
its  settlement  of  Turkish  and  Near  Eastern  af- 
fairs, the  Paris  Congress  did  much  for  the  develop- 
ment of  international  law,  and  the  question  of 
coercing  and  punishing  states  guilty  of  violating 
established  faitemational  rules  was  seriously  dis- 
cussed. 

THE  TREATY  OF  SAN  STEFANO 

L'nfortunately  the  Paris  Congress  failed  to 
compose  the  political  instability  of  Europe,  and 
the  two  succeeding  decades  witnessed  a  whole 
series  of  wars,  culminating  in  the  Russo-Turkish 
War  of  1877-78.  This  san<^uinary  conflict  ended 
in  the  complete  triumph  of  Russia.  On  March 
3,  1878,  with  Russian  armies  camped  just  outside 
the  walls  of  Constantinople,  Turkey  signed  the 
Peace  of  San  Stefano.  By  this  treaty  Turkey 
was  virtually  expelled  from  Europe,  retaining 
little  beyond  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople. 
The  Balkan  Peninsula  was  divided  between 
the  native  Balkan  peoples,  the  chief  gainer  being 
Bulgaria. 

The  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  was  not  destined  to 
endure.  It  alarmed  two  of  the  European  Great 
Powers,  England  and  Austria,  both  of  whom  saw 
in  its  provisions  the  downfall  of  Turkey  and  the 
enthronement  of  Russia  as  master  of  the  Balkans 
and  Hither  Asia.  To  both  Powers,  therefore,  its 
drastic  revision  appeared  imperative.  Austria 
took  the  first  step  by  issuing  a  circular  note  to  the 
'signatores  of  the  Paris  Treaty  of  1856  suggesting 
a  congress  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  "agree- 
ment of  Europe"  on  the  pending  resettlement  of 


the  Eastern  Question.  The  Austrian  suggestios 
was  heartily  accepted  by  England,  who  had  al- 
ready stated  her  refusal  to  recognize  any  chanL'« 
in  the  Near  East  unless  formally  agreed  to  by  the 
signatories  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Russia  <fid 
everything  possible  to  avoid  a  congress,  but  Eng- 
land and  Austria  threatened  war.  Germany  backed 
up  Austria,  and  Russia  was  compelled  to  submit] 
The  result  was  the  famous  Congress  of  Berii^ 
which  began  its  sessions  on  June  13,  1878,  and 
closed  with  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlii| 
exactly  one  month  later. 

THE  PERSONNEL  OF  THE  CONGRESS  OF  BERllN 

The  Coni^ress  of  Beriin  was  the  most  brilliant 
diplomatic  gathering  since  the  Vienna  Congress 
of  1815.  Here  were  assembled  all  the  leading 
lights  of  the  dipbmatic  worid  under  the  imposing 
presidency  of  Bismarck,  the  Iron  Chance]k)r. 
fresh  from  his  triumph  over  France  in  1870  and 
his  successful  forging  of  German  Imperial  amtyi 
by  "blood  and  iron."  The  Berlin  Congress  wasj 
the  apotheosis  of  Bismarck's  career.  Maintaining! 
an  attitude  of  detached  aloofness,  he  acted  the 
ptfrt  of  "honest  broker"  in  others'  quarrels,  ac> 
daimed  on  all  sides  as  the  first  statesman  of 
Europe.  The  second  figure  in  the  Congress  was 
unquestionably  the  British  plenipotentiary  Ben« 
jamin  Disraeli,  Lord  Beaconsfidd.  This  strange 
personality,  with  its  absolutely  un-English 
makeup,  its  Jewish  incisiveness.  and  its  Oriental 
exuberance  of  imagination,  coupled  with  im- 
penetrable reserve,  was  the  great  enigma  of  the 
day.  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  animated  by  an 
invincible  distrust  of  Russia.  To  check  Russia 
all  else,  in  his  eyes,  must  be  subordiruted.  He 
was  the  driving  force  of  the  Congress,  and  to  his 
efforts  its  outcome  is  mainh'  due.  These  efforts 
were  ably  seconded  by  his  C(il!ea<:ue.  l  ord  Salis- 
bury, a  fine  type  of  British  statesman,  cool- 
headed,  clear-sighted,  and  possessing  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  best  workini^  diplomat  in  Eu- 
rope. Austria  was  worthily  represented  by  0)unt 
AndrSssy,  the  Hungarian  statesman  who  had 
just  plucked  his  country  from  impending  disrafv 
tion  and  had  laid  down  the  path  of  foreign  policy 
which  the  Hapsburg  Empire  was  to  pursue  for  a 
generation  to  come.  Russia  sent  to  the  Congress 
her  most  eminent  statesman,  the  chancelk>r. 
Prince  Ciortchakoff,  then  an  old  man  but  still  re- 
taining the  prestige  of  twenty  years  before,  when 
he  had  been  the  first  diplomat  of  Europe.  His 
junk>r  colleague  was  Count  Shuvalolf,  a  capable 
man,  who  probably  did  whatever  was  possible 
in  defense  of  the  losing  side,  though  bitterl>  re- 
proached by  his  countrymen  for  his  suppoM.^diy 
undue  conciliation. 

The  Berlin  Congress  absolutely  undid  the 
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project  of  San  Stefano.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
which  fixed  the  map  of  the  Balkans  and  Near  East 

as  it  was  to  stand  down  to  the  recent  Balkan 
Wars,  left  Turlcey  still  the  leading  Balkan  Power, 
shorn  of  some  of  her  former  territories  but,  never- 
theless, more  powerful  than  any  of  the  Christian 
Balkan  States.  The  "Big  Bulp;aria,"  which  was 
the  centra!  idea  in  the  San  Stefano  arrangement, 
was  cut  up  into  three  parts.  One  of  these  parts, 
Bulgaria  proper,  was  erected  into  a  semi' 
independent  principality  under  Turkish  suze- 
rainty; the  Buigar-inhabited  territory  l\  ing  to  the 
southof  this  principality  was  formed  into  theprov- 
inoeof  "Eastern  Rumelia."  enjosdng  local  auton- 
omy but  under  closer  Turkish  control;  the  third 
part,  known  as  Macedonia,  was  handed  back  un- 
conditionally to  Turkish  rule.  The  hopes  of  all 
the  other  Balkan  peoples  were  similarty  disap- 
p-jinted.  Serbia  obtained  only  a  very  small  exten- 
sion of  her  former  boundaries,  being  compelled  to 
witness  her  kindred  to  the  westward  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  pass  under  Austrian  occupation. 
Montenegro  obtained  access  to  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
but  only  under  conditions  which  rendered  her 
virtually  Austria's  vassal.  Rumania  was  forced  to 
cede  Russia  the  Rumanian-inhabited  province  of 
Bessarabia,  receiving  in  return  the  former  Turkish 
province  of  Dobrudja,  a  half-desert  land  at  that 
time  containing  very  few  Rumanians.  Greece 
received  nothing  at  all. 

Such  was  the  "settlement"  of  the  Conj];ress 
of  Berlin.  No  more  vicious  arrangement  could 
have  been  devised  in  the  darkest  days  of  Eigh- 
teenth Century  diplomacy.  1 1  was  inspired  solely 
bv  the  selfish  interests  of  the  Great  Powers,  who 
carved  up  territories  without  the  least  regard 
for  the  wf^^es  of  tlwir  inhabitants  and  handed 
back  whole  populations  to  the  unchecked  author- 
itv  of  the  Turk  in  cynical  disregard  of  the  fact 
that  the  Turk  had  decisively  proved  his  utter  in- 
ability to  govern  Christian  peoples.  The  aspira- 
tions of  virile  young  nations  were  flouted  and  the 
wrongs  of  oppressed  millions  left  unretiressed. 
i  he  inevitable  result  was  the  chronic  unrest  of  the 
fiathans  and  the  Near  East  in  general  which  not 


merely  kept  those  regions  in  perpetual  turmoil 
but  so  poisoned  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Great 

Powers  as  to  be  responsible  in  large  measure  for 

the  cataclysm  of  1914. 

It  is  true  that  from  1878  to  1914  Europe,  out* 
side  the  Balkans»  enjoyed  a  period  <rf  peace.  But 

it  was  a  hectic  peace — the  famous  "armed  peace" 
in  which  Hurope,  split  into  rival  camps,  piled  up 
weapons  against  some  dread  day  of  reckoning. 
By  the  close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  buidm 
of  Competing  armaments  and  the  persistence  of 
political  rivalries  and  htjstile  sentiriients  between 
the  Powers  caused  wide-spread  apprehension. 
Far'^ighted  men  began  to  realize  that  if  condi- 
tions remained  unaltered,  a  great  catastrophe  was 
not  only  possible  but  probable  in  the  near  future. 
Accordingly,  the  best  minds  of  the  race  busied 
themsdves  with  devising  means  for  averting  the 
impending  peril. 

The  opening  years  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
show  two  sharply  contrasted  sets  of  events.  On 
the  one  side,  there  is  an  ominous  quickening  of  the 
armament  competition  coupled  ^\•ith  a  series  of 
acute  international  crises  threatening  war.  On 
the  other  side,  there  is  a  wide-spread  horror  <^  war 
translating  itself  into  definite  attempts  at  the  con- 
struction of  international  machinery  to  make 
wars  unlikely  or  impossible.  The  most  tangible 
expressions  of  this  peace  movement  were  the 
Hague  Peace  Conferences  of  1899  and  1907  to- 
gether with  the  London  Conference  of  1908-00. 
These  international  gatherings  did  much  good 
work,  notably  by  the  establishment  of  a  perman- 
ent court  of  arbitration  to  which  all  nations  might 
submit  their  disputes.  Nevertheless,  they  could 
not  prevent  the  late  war.  The  task  of  replacing 
the  old  international  anarchy  by  a  new  interna-" 
tional  order  based  upon  a  just  settlement  of  out- 
standing problems  now  devolves  upon  the  Peace 
Conference  to-day  assembled  at  Versailles.  It  is 
profoundly  to  be  hoped  that  this  last  and  greatest 
of  peace  conferences  will  finally  establish  that 
higher  order  which  has  been  the  ultimate  aspira- 
tion of  peace  conferences  for  the  past  three  hun- 
dred years. 
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Before  Any  League  of  Nations  Can  Succeed,  the  King  Business  Must  Come  to  an  Fnd — ^This  is 
The  Opinion  of  All  Great  Political  Thinkers  From  Rousseau  to  Wilson 

BY 

KENNETH  COLECROVF 


IN  THE  year  1713,  when  the  ambassadors 
of  the  European  Powers  were  engaged  at 
the  Congress  of  Utrecht  in  bringing  to  a 
close  the  War  of  tlie  Spanish  Successiun, 
the  Abb^  de  Saint-Pierre  was  writing  the 
final  pages  of  his  little  treatise  called  the  "  Project 
for  Perpetual  Peace."    For  half  a  century  Europe 
had  been  harassed  by  the  territorial  ambitions 
of  Louis  XIV.  And  now  after  a  protracted  war 
of  twelve  years,  peace  was  made  and  th?  balance 
of  power  restored.   At  Utrecht  the  Abbe  de 
Saint-Pierre  was  acting  as  secretary  to  the  French 
plenipotentiary,  and  the  opportunit\'  thus  af- 
forded for  observing  international  relationships 
at  first  hand  inspired  him  to  propose  to  the  world 
some  ideas  which  he  had  long  entertained  on  the 
subject  of  a  more  perfect  European  policy. 
This  was  not  the  first  attempt  on  the  part  of  a 
scholar  to  propound  a  political  scheme  for  secur- 
ing an  enduring  peace.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
dreams  of  Seneca  and  of  other  ancients  we  fmd 
in  more  modem  times  the  essay  on  peace  by 
W  illiam  Penn,  the  Grand  Design  of  Henry  IV 
and  the  *'  Nouveau  Cyn6e  "  of  £meric  Cnic£.  But 
the  studentV  the  present  dayfilKls  in  the  "Project 
for  Perpetual  Peace"  a  unique  significance,  in  as 
much  as  ii  was  a  scheme  for  securing  the  peace 
of  the  world  published  at  the  close  of  a  gigantic 
war,  and  in  as  much  as  it  provoked  a  criticism 
from  the  philosophers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
which  has  been  popularized  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  made  our  battle  cry  in  the 
"War  of  tht>  Na  tions. 

Rousseau  was  the  first  of  the  philosophers  to 
criticise  the  Abbfe's  project  in  the  modern  way. 
'  !  f^'n'^^^au's  opinion  the  proposed  confedera- 
tion of  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe  with  its 
congress  or  diet  of  ambassadors  where  all  disputes 
between  the  different  states  should  be  settled  by 
arbitration,  and  where  general  rules  should  be 
adopted  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  peace  and  welfare  of  each  and 
fTt^'^  f  ^L"™'  one  flaw,  a  Haw  which 

mated  the  otherwise  noble  plan.   He  believed 
that  a  confederation  of  European  states  could 


never  be  formed  so  long  as  kings  and  princes 
ruled.  For  the  essence  of  kingship  was  nothing 
else  than  the  passion  to  extend  its  dominion 
without  and  its  absolutism  within;  and  no  plan 
of  confederation,  Rousseau  was  convinced,  would 
ever  be  able  to  quench  the  old  fires  of  rivalry 
and  'despotism.  But  even  if  a  general  alliance 
of  European  monarchs  were  possible,  it  was 
manifestly  impossible  to  guarantee  princes  against 
the  revolt  of  their  people  unless  at  the  same  time 
subjects  were  given  a  guarantee  against  the 
tyranny  of  their  rulers.  In  launching  this  latter 
criticism  against  the  Abb6's  project,  the  author 
of  the  "  Social  Contract "  foresaw  the  contingency 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  of  1815  when  the  autocrats 
of  Europe  called  the  Indivisible  Trinity  to  witness 
that,  as  brothers  of  the  same  family,  they  would 
defend  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings 
against  the  contradiction  of  revolution  wherever 
it  should  appear. 

Yet  more  trenchant  was  the  criticism  of  Vol- 
taire. "The  peace  imagined  b>'  the  Abbe  de 
Saint-Pierre,"  said  the  philosopher  of  Kemay, 
'*  is  a  chimera  which  coutd  no  more  subsist  between 
princes  than  between  elephants  and  rhinooeioaes, 
or  between  wolves  and  dogs.  Carnivorous  ani- 
mals rush  to  attack  each  other  on  all  occasions." 
The  "  Project  for  Perpetual  Peace,"  according  to 
Voltaire,  was  not  absurd  in  itself,  but  in  the 
manner  of  its  prnpfisal.  1  here  would  always  be 
wars  of  ambition  and  conquest,  until  people 
learned  that  it  was  only  a  small  number  of 
generals  and  ministers  who  profited  thereby. 
There  would  at\va\s  be  wars  of  succession  to 
thrones  such  as  the  conflict  terminated  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  until  the  principle  was  accepted 
that  the  people  of  every  nation  were  the  sole 
judge  as  to  whom  they  would  h^vc  as  rulers. 
1  he  establishment  of  a  European  diet  by  the 
princes  would  be  very  useful  for  decidiiig  con- 
troversies about  the  extradition  of  criminals 
or  the  laws  of  commerce  or  for  determining 
the  principles  which  sliould  govern  cases  in  which 
the  laws  of  different  nations  were  involved; 
but  such  a  confederation  would  never  b«  lUe  to 
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prevent  the  wager  of  baitie  when  tiie  interests 
of  powerful  princes  came  into  omflict. 

A  score  of  years  after  Voltnirc  had  pronounced 
judgment  upon  the  dream  of  the  Abbe  de  Saint- 
Pkfre,  a  Gernian  thinker  gave  his  views  to  the 
woM,  Immanuel  Kant  had  been  profoundly 
affected  by  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion; and  it  was  while  he  was  stil!  under,  the 
intluence  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity, 
tlut  he  penned  his  "  Essay  on  Eternal  Peace." 
According  to  Kant  it  was  not  alone  in  the  grave- 
yard, as  says  the  Dutch  innlteeper  in  the  story, 
that  eternal  peace  can  be  found.  It  was  true 
that  a  condition  peace  among  natfons  existing 
side  h\-  side  was  not  the  natural  state  of  things. 
The  state  of  nature  was  rather  a  state  of  war. 
But  it  was  possible  to  establish  a  reign  of  peace 
by  means  of  a  fetfeiatkm  of  nations.  What 
c-iuld  be  more  reasonably  expected  than  that,  as 
men  in  a  condition  of  nature  had  joined  in  a 
compact  to  found  a  state  for  the  purpose  of  insur- 
ing iwace  among  themselves,  so  states  should 
come  together  to  form  a  federation  of  the  world 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  universal  peace? 
Sach  a  cosmopolitan  confederation  would  only 
be  penmanent.  however,  providing  the  civil  con- 
stitution of  every  State  were  republican,  or,  in 
crther  words,  in  case  the  legislative  and  the  execu- 
tive processes  were  separate.  Under  a  lepubiican 
constitution  the  consent  of  citizens  as  members 
d  the  state  was  required  to  determine  at  any 
lime  the  question  whether  or  not  there  slKtuld 
be  war.  And  whife  kings  rushed  into  warfare  with 
a  light  heart,  the  people,  ^iho  had  to  do  the  fight- 
ing, supply  the  cost  of  war,  and  repair  the  de- 
vastation which  it  left  behind,  would  detest  the 
veiy  name  of  war  and  refuse  their  consent  to 
waging  it.  Thus  spoke  the  sage  of  Konigsberg. 

It  seems  as  if  some  presiding  destiny  had 
arranged  at  the  end  of  every  hundred  years  a 
convenient  occasmn  for  establishing  a  world 
confederation  in  the  interest  of  peace.  Only  the 
genius  of  man  has  been  too  dull  to  seize  the  golden 
opportunities,  in  1643,  after  tiie  Thirty  Years' 
War  had  bud  waste  a  flourishing  part  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  the  Congress  of  \^'estphalia 
assembled  to  unravel  the  tangled  atfairs  of 
Europe;  in  1713,  another  assembly  of  diplomats 
at  Utrecht  secured  a  new  peace  for  a  distracted 
continent;  and  in  ]^\4,  the  downfall  of  N'apoleon 
brought  the  plenipotentiaries  nf  the  great  Powers 
together  once  more  in  tlic  Congress  of  V  ienna 
to  reconstruct  the  map  of  Europe  and  to  re- 
tttablish  the  balance  of  power.  The  work  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  of  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  the  allies  in  Paris  after  the  I-lundred 
Days  has,  of  late  years,  been  the  subject  of 
.<«ttid(iaUe  lidicule  and  contempt  from  all  sorts 


of  essayists  and  hibionans.  And  yet,  in  1815, 
the  European  Powers  took  a  step  toward  uni- 

\er5al  peace  the  like  of  which  had  never  before 
been  taken  in  the  history  of  the  modern  world. 

The  alliance  of  the  sovereigns  which  had 
finally  accomplished  the  defeat  of  Napotoon  did 
not  immediately  disintegrate  when  the  hero  of  # 
Austerlitz,  Jena,  and  Friedland  was  safely  landed 
on  the  island  of  St.  Helena.  A  reluctance  was 
felt  on  every  side  against  permitting  the  coalition 
which  had  been  so  successful  in  suppressing  the 
insatiable  conqueror  of  Europe  to  dissolve  into 
nothing.  Could  not  further  use  be  made  of  this 
political  combination  in  order  that  peace  and 
security  might  remnin  in  I  nropcan  affairs^ 
So  it  seemed.  And  already  the  seed  for  a  more 
solid  alliance  had  been  sown.  As  early  as  1804 
Czar  Alocander  had  proposed  to  the  English 
prime  minister  that  as  soon  as  the  allies  should 
liberate  France  from  the  rule  of  Napoleon,  a 
Confederation  of  Europe  ought  to  be  formed  by 
treaty  to  the  end  that  international  law  might 
be  respected,  the  rights  of  small  rutions  safe- 
guarded, and  disputes  between  states  settled  by 
arbitration  rather  than  by  appeals  to  the  force 
of  arms.  This  brilliant  proposal,  evidently  the 
inspiration  of  the  celebrated  statesman  Czar- 
toryski,  was,  of  course,  too  visionary  for  the  year 
1804.  The  first  great  task  which  lay  before  the 
Third  Coalition  was  the  defeat  of  Napoleon. 
And  this  tfxik  time  and  tremendous  energy. 
Ten  yeare  before  the  goal  was  reached  the  younger 
Pitt  lay  on  his  deathbed;  and  in  the  meanwhile 
the  Czar  had  strangely  vacillated.  But  in  the 
end  the  policy  of  Pitt  had  won.  Napoleon  was 
forced  to  abdicate;^  Europe  was  rearranged  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna;  and  on  November  20. 
1815,  a  secret  treaty  between  England,  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia  was  signed  at  I'nris,  wherein 
it  was  provided  that  the  high  contracting  powers 
should  "renew  thdr  meetings  at  fixed  periods, 
either  under  the  immediate  auspices  of  the 
sovereigns  themselves,  or  b\  their  respective 
ministers,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  upon 
their  common  interests  and  for  the  considehttion 
of  the  measures  which  at  each  of  these  periods 
shall  be  considered  the  most  salutar\-  for  the 
repose  and  prosperity  of  nations,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  of  Europe." 

THE  "pretty  UTTLE  CONGRESS'*  OF  l8i8 

It  was  under  the  above  cited  provision  that 
the  famous  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1818. 
and  the  Congresses  of  I'roppau,  I^ibach,  and 
Verona,  in  1820-1822,  were  held.  Unique  in  the 
history  of  diplomacy  were  these  congresses; 
France  was  admitted  in  the  year  1818;  and 
apparently  they  were  considered  by  a  portk>n  of 
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Europe  as  something  more  than  a  conference  of  But  no  matter  how  advanced  was  the  st< 

the  dipbmats  of  five  allied  Powers— something  whkh  the  allies  took  in  i8i$.  the  Conceit  i 

moie  tangible,  more  actual  and  potent,  a  Supreme  Furope  contained  several  defects  which  blast< 

Court  of  European  Justice  or  a  Omncil  of  Inter-  all  future  development  into  a  permanent  E.in 

national  Arbitration.    It  was  at  Aix-la-Chapelie  peaa  conlederation.    Whatever  vague  plans  reL 

that  the  King  of  Denmark  prayed  the  Powers  to  tive  to  the  cieation  of  an  intematwnal  federatid 

compel  his  neighbor,  the  King  of  Sweden,  to  carry  of  Eumpc  the  m\  <^tica!  Czar  may  have  ente 

out  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Kiel.    At  the  tained  m  his  youth,  such  ideas  were  far  from  it 

same  time  the  princes  of  the  little  German  states  purpose  of  the  autocrat  who  more  than  any  otfx 

who  had  been  deprived  of  their  thrones  appealed  single  man  controlled  the  destinies  of  Europe  i 

to  th(  P  )\ver>  against  the  tyranny  of  their  new  this  time.    In  the  mind  of  Prince  Mettcrnich  rh 

suzerains,  while  the  Elector  of  l  lesse  begged  to  be  Conference  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  the  foliowtn 

allowed  to  exchange  his  ancient  title  for  that  of  meetings  of  the  diplomats  at  I'roppau,  Laibad 

king,  and  the  mhabitants  of  Monaco  presented  and  Veroin  were  nothing  more  or  less  thaa  wlia 

a  bill  of  grievances  against  their  prince.    It  was  the  Congress  of  Paris  was  to  Palmerston  an 

also  at  this  Congress  that  England  attempted  Louis  Napoleon  or  the  0)ngress  of  Berlin  ti 

to  secure  joint  action  in  reference  to  the  sup-  Disraeli  and  Bismarck,  merely  an  arrangemea 

pression  of  the  slave  trade  and  of  the  Barbary  of  the  five  great  Powers  to  concert  a  comma 

pirates.   Surely  the  Conference  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  arrangement  which  had  already  been  more  o 

possessed  some  remarkable  aspects  of  inter-  less  determined  by  the  force  of  arms.  Th 

national  policy,  aspects  which  the  diplomats  <^  alliance  was,  moreover,  weak,  deplorably  weali 

t8i8  did  not  fail  to  see;  and  although  Met-  for  England's  sympathy  with  the  Concert  Q 

temich  \v3s  content  to  speak  of  the  "prett\'  Powers  could  not  be  relied  upon.  And  rhc  mas 

little  Congress,"  Castlereagh  in  a  burst  of  en-  of  the  people  in  the  countries  concerned  coui 

thusiasm  wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool:  "It  is  satis-  hardly  be  expected  to  befriend  a  system  whid 

factoiy  to  observe  how  little  embarrassment  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Alliance  wmild  prove  a 

how  much  solid  good  grow  out  of  these  reunions,  effective  machine  to  suppress  the  HMVenMUt  ft 

which  sound  so  terrible  at  a  distance.   It  really  democracy. 

appears  to  tne  to  be  a  new  disooveiy  in  the  The  modem  reader  of  Nineteenth  Gentiir 

European  Government,  at  once  extinguishing  history,  familiar  with  the  idealism  of  the  I  lagu 

the  cnbwebs  with  which  diplomacy  obscures  the  Conferences  and  the  League  to  Enforce  Peaa 

honzon,  hanging  the  whole  bearing  of  the  system  and  somewhat  neglectful  of  the  obstacles  whic 

into  its  true  light,  and  giving  to  the  counsels  of  t^k  the  establishment  of  a  worid  confederatio 

the  great  Powers  the  efficiency  and  almost  the  even  at  the  present  day,  is  apt  to  be  a  lini 

simplicity  of  a  single  state."  impatient  of  the  lost  fruits  of  WateHfVi    He  i 

There  was  much  indeed  in  the  proceedings  at  filled  with  disgust  that  the  proposals  ot  Czai 

Charlemagne's  old  capital  whkh  might  well  toryski,  in  1804,  were  not  carried  out  in 

encourage  the  philosopher  to  believe  that  the  forgetting  the  fact  that  no  great  propaganda  ha 

world  was  on  the  road  to  universal  peace.   The  previously  instructed  the  masses  of  people  i 

new  alliance  was  even  better  than  the  surprising  favor  of  the  ideal  of  perpetual  peace  as  well  as  ih 

scheme  of  the  exiled  Emperor,  which  the  Na-  fact  that  the  chancelleries  of  Europe  were  qnil 

poteonic  Legend  was  already  revealing,  whereby  unprepared  to  consider  these  congresses  in  an 

a  concentration  and  federation  of  the  nation-  other  light  than  as  fleeting  expedients  for  securiq 

alities  into  a  United  States  of  Europe  with  a  the  present  moment  against  the  overturning  1: 

federative  court  to  arbitrate  all  disputes  between  the  balance  of  power  or  against  the  outbreak  o 

the  nations  was  in  all  good  time  to  have  been  revolutions  which  might  endanger  the  throw 

accomplished.    But  in  the  Napoleonic  scheme  of  the  legitimate  monarchs.   The  Holy  Allianc 

the  court  was  to  have  had  its  seat  in  Paris  and  the  procured  for  Europe  a  few  years  of  calm,  an 

nations  were  to  have  existed  under  the  presidency  albeit  these  were  years  when  the  spirit  of  liberal 

nf  the  Emperor  of  France;  while  in  the  present,  ism  was  crushed  in  the  Mettemich  System,  n 

Concert  of  Europe  the  great  Powers  tacitly  recog-  less  a  philosopher  than  Saint-Simon  blessed  tJ] 

nized,  although  they  failed  uniformly  to  observe,  a  alliance  as  the  peacemaker  of  society, 

certain  equality  and  independence  of  all  states  Had  Rousseau  been  alive  in  1825  vdien  the  ht\ 

great  and  small.    Napoleon's  scheme  was  a  retro-  liant  diplomac\  of  George  Canning  shattered  tH 

gression;  the  Concert  of  Europe  was  a  movement  Holy  Alliance  he  would  have  been  able  to  point  i 

forward.    Napoleon,  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  this  wreck  of  international  policies  as  proof  of  n 

Chariemagne's  Empire,  had  looked  to  the  past,  thens  concerning  the  absurdity  of  a  cofifedenitia 

The  diplomats  of  181  $  were  the  men  of  the  future,  of  princes  formed  for  the  purpose  of  maintabM 
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peace.  It  remained  for  Lord  Castiereagh  at 
Aii'^'Cluipdle  to  put  his  finger  on  the  inherent 

weakness  of  the  Metternich  diplomacy  when  he 
made  the  observation  that  an  .^Hiance  Solidaire 
to  maintain  the  existmg  governments  must  imply 
a  previous  estaUishment  of  such  a  system  of 
general  government  as  would  secure  and  enforce 
upfin  all  kings  and  natinn-;  an  intornal  system 
of  justice.  This  remarkable  declaration  was  the 
nearest  approach  that  England's  great  foreign 
secretary  in  the  Liverpool  ministn,*  ever  made  in 
the  direction  of  liberal  politics.  And,  indeed, 
England's  antagonism  to  the  Holy  Alliai^e  was 
not  btsed  upon  any  sudi  grounds  as  Castlereag^'s 
rnticism  might  lead  us  to  suppose.  Britannia 
hid  other  reasons  for  defeating  the  dtplomarv 
ot  ihe  '  Dalai  Lama  of  Vienna"  and  for  annihilat- 
tttt  maeiiinery  by  which  he  proposed  to  bring 
ihe  South  American  Republics  under  the  rule  of 
Spain.  And  so  England,  with  the  help  of  the 
Lnited  States,  frustrated  the  designs  of  the  Holy 
Alliaiwe  and  brought  to  a  timely  end  one  of  tlie 
strangest  perversions  of  religion  and  peace  which 
tiK  modem       has  ever  witnessed. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  PEACE  IDEA 

Ideas  fly,  but  humanity  crawls  laboriously. 
Before  Napoleon's  Empire  toppled  over,  the 
dream  of  a  perpetual  peace  had  never  been 
[vapularized.  Only  a  few  philosophers  had 
dreamed  it  and  a  few  idealogues  had  talked  it. 
But  in  the  half  century  following  the  Napoleonic 
Era  a  world-wide  propaganda  for  maintaining 
the  comity  of  naticMls  was  undertaken.  Peace 
wieries  by  the  score  were  founded  in  England, 
France,  and  America;  a  flood  of  essays  and 
pamphlets  appeared,  and  international  law  became 
t  branch  of  learning  taught  at  every  great  uni- 
versity. All  this  had  nn  effect  on  the  ohan- 
sellehes  of  both  iiemispheres  so  ttnat  a  frequent 
•Wort  to'  arbitration  in  international  disputes 
»"as  made;  and  yet  the  world  was  considerably 
startled  when  the  Czar  of  the  Russians,  in  1897, 
proposed  a  conference  of  the  Powers  to  discuss 
die  question  of  disarming  the  nations.  The 
irst  Hague  Oinference  was  vicv.  .!  in  a  half 
ifri  'j';.,  half  patronizing;  way  by  the  cabinets 
ii  the  world.  The  Second  Conference,  in  1907, 
sas  more  highly  esteemed.  In  fact,  it  was 
tpparent  that  much  real  good  had  been  ac« 
•x)mp!ished  not  only  in  the  matter  of  codifying 
:ertain  portions  of  international  law  but  also  in 
)R>viding  scMne  new'  methods  for  the  pacific 
<ttlcnwit  of  international  disputes.  Interest 
wd  been  aroused  and  the  public  attention  had 
xen  fixed  on  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 
The  pious  wish  of  the  Seeond  Conference  for  the 
Mattdnacnt  of  an  Intematiooal  Court  of 


Justice  became  a  seriously  debated  question  in 
every  one  of  the  forty-^our  nations  of  the  world. 

In  the  meantime  a  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion had  been  established  at  The  Hague  to  which 
all  states  which  were  willing  to  compromise 
rather  than  fight  might  appeal;  and  treaties 
between  certain  states  had  been  signed  which 
provided  for  compulsory  arbitration  before  resort 
to  arms,  l  o  the  pacifists,  at  least  it  looked  as 
if  the  world  was  rapidly  travding  along  the  high- 
way to  perpetual  peace. 

Then  came  the  ultimatum  of  the  Austro- 
Hunganan  Government.  Weak  as  was  the 
basis  of  intematbnal  arbitration,  in  the  fatrful 
summer  of  1914  the  Central  Powers  prejudiced 
their  case  before  the  civilized  world  by  refusing 
the  offer  of  their  puny  opponent  to  carry  their 
dispute  to  the  Hague  Tribunal.  The  lefusal 
of  Germany  and  Austria  to  submit  to  arbitration 
and  the  brutal  violation  of  the  treaties  guarantee- 
ing the  neutrality  ol  Belgium  profoundly  dashed 
the  hopes  of  those  who  had  confidently  relied 
upon  the  efficacs'  of  the  Hague  Conventions. 
President  Taft  has  said  that  for  days  he  was 
stunned  by  the  news  from  Lurope;  he  was  humili- 
ated and  full  of  despair.  The  calamity  was  too 
horrible  to  believe.  But  one  of  the  beautiful 
things  about  the  War  of  the  Nations — ^and  the 
most  terrible  of  human  catastrophes  often  reveal 
supreme  evidences  of  the  nobleness  of  mankind — 
was  the  manner  in  which  the  American  jurists 
rallied  from  the  shock  of  the  European  conflagra- 
tion. One  result  of  this  rallying  was  the  founding 
on  June  17,  191 5,  of  the  society  called  "The 
League  to  Enforce  Peace"  by  such  masters  of 
the  science  of  law  as  Ex-President  laft.  Presi- 
dent Lowell,  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker.  Hamilton 
Holt.  George  Grafton  Wilson,  and  John  Bassett 
Moore.  The  programme  of  tlie  society  was  an 
appeal  to  the  world  to  organize  the  forces  of 
civilization  to  the  end  that  hereafter  every  dispute 
between  nations  must  be  submitted  to  an  inter- 
national court  for  adjudication  or  to  an  inter- 
national council  for  conciliation  before  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  force  of  atms.  The  proposal 
was  widely  discussed  among  the  thinking  people 
of  America,  and  on  May  27,  1916,  our  President 
went  so  far  as  to  saj^:  "  I  am  sure  that  1  speak 
the  mind  and  wish  of  the  people  of  America  when 
1  say  that  the  United  States  is  willing  to  become 
a  partner  in  any  feasible  association  of  nations 
formed  to  realize  these  objects  and  make  them 
secure  against  violence.''  And  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  1918,  fifteen  months  after  the  United 
States  had  entered  the  war  against  Germanv, 
the  Presklent  propounded  as  a  part  of  the  aims 
of  America  "the  establishment  of  an  organization 
of  peace  which  shall  make  it  certain  that  thei 
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combined  power  of  free  nations  will  check  every 
invasion  of  right  and  serve  to  make  peace  and 
justice  the  more  secure  by  affording  a  definite 
tribunal  of  opinion  to  which  all  must  submit  and 
by  which  every  international  readjustment  that 
cannot  be  amicably  agreed  upon  by  the  peoples 
directly  concerned  shall  be  sanctioned." 

The  juristic  thought  in  America  which  was 
seeking  a  practical  method  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  another  war  like  that  which  was  desolat- 
ing Europe  and  injurinj^  the  whole  world  received 
a  sympathetic  appreciation  at  the  hands  of 
Euiopein  statesmen.  Visooont  Grey  approved 
in  England.  M.  Briand  in  France,  and  Von 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  the  Kaiser's  Chancellor 
told  the  Main  Committee  of  the  Reichstag  that 
after  the  war  Gennany  "would  honestly  co- 
operate in  examination  of  every  endeavor  to  find 
a  practical  solution,  and  will  collaborate  for  its 
possible  realization."  But  regardless  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Central  Flowers  toward  the  League 
to  Enforce  Peace  there  appeared  in  certain 
quarters  of  America  and  among  the  Allies  a 
disposition  to  regard  the  present  alliance  of  the 
enemies  of  Pian-Germania  as  the  already  estab- 
lished nucleus  of  the  desired  confederation. 
An  increasing  demand  appeared  among  the 
friends  and  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  League 
to  use  the  present  alliance  (an  alliance  which 
practically,  although  not  technically,  included 
the  United  States)  for  insuring  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  the  observance  of  international  law. 
All  agreed  that  it  was  necessary  to  uproot  the 
Hohenzollern  despotism,  to  destroy  the  Prussian 
militarism,  to  dissolve  the  Pan-Germanic  unit\% 
to  redress  the  wrongs  of  1871,  and  to  liberate 
the  slaves  of  the  Gennan  ascendency.  But  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  going'further,  of  abandoning 
the  traditional  policy  of  American  isolation 
and  ot  entering  into  a  league  of  world  powers  to 
enro^  a  state  of  peace,  many«sincere  and  far- 
sighted  citizens  have  expressed  their  doubts. 

Wilson's  emmasis  on  democracy 

Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  pros 
and  ccms  of  the  question  I  wish  to  point  out  one  line 
of  development  which  the  present  Administration 
has  followed  in  its  peace  policy  and  to  show  the 
relation  of  this  polioy  to  the  past  and  the  future. 
President  Wilson  has  constantly  laid  emphasis 
upon  the  need  of  the  pr^ent  age  for  democracy. 
And  he  has  said  that  the  safeguarding  of  democ- 
racy was  one  of  the  war  aims  of  our  Government. 
In  his  celebrated  address  to  Congress  on  Ajiril 
2,  1917,  he  declared:  "The  world  must  be  made 
safe  for  democracy.  Its  peace  must  be  planted 
upon  the  tested  foundations  of  political  liberty." 
In  his  address  at  the  tomb  of  Washington  he 


announced  as  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  American 
people  "the  destruction  of  every  arbitrary  ponfer 

anywhere  that  rnn  scpnr.Ttrh-  secreflv,  and  '~'f 
its  single  choice  disturb  the  peace  ot  the  world; 
or.  if  it  cannot  be  presently  destroyed,  at  the 
least  its  reduction  to  virtual  impotence."  And 
in  other  addresses  and  messages  the  President 
has  specifically  appealed  to  the  Gennan  people, 
over  the  head  of  their  government  as  it  were, 
to  destroy  the  HdienaoUem  autocncy  and 
establish  a  responsible  government. 

When  two  nations  are  at  war,  the  ethia  of 
inviting  a  revolution  among  the  subjects  of 
your  enemy  is  not  a  question  which  can  hi 
debated.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  why  should 
our  President  have  run  the  risk  of  stirring  the 
German  population  to  a  fury  of  resistance  as 
were  the  French,  in  1802,  when  they  read  Kin* 
George's  invitation  to  oust  the  First  C  ""^il. 
by  an  attack  upon  their  form  of  government.^ 
llie  questbn  is  not  difficult  to  answi^.  The 
well-thought-out  peace  policy  of  the  Administn- 
tion  has  been  based  upon  the  constnicrive  crit- 
icism of  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  and  Immanuel  Kant. 
History  has  proved  that  a  perpetual  peace  with 
kings  and  autocracies  is  as  impossiUe  as  a  peace 
betv-'ccn  elephants  and  rhinoceroses  or  vt^veS 
and  dogs;  and  Mr.  Wilson  has  ever  been  a  devotee 
of  the  historical  method  in  solving  problems 
statecraft.  In  hb  estimation  it  is  rime  for  the 
king  business  to  come  to  an  end.  And  he  is 
right.  The  siru  qud  non  of  a  successful  con- 
federation to  enforce  peace  must  be  the  demo- 
cratization of  the  nations  which  are  to  compose 
that  league. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  the  term  democrac}  r 
That  is  a  question  that  bristles  with  difficulties — 

difficulties  which  in  the  end  may  wreck  the 
fondest  hopes  of  the  statesmen  of  lotf)!*  Cer- 
tainly the  outward  forms  and  traditions  of  a 
nation's  government  are  not  the  index  of  the 
e.xtent  of  the  control  of  its  citizens  over  that 
government.  Only  gullible  people  accept  the 
cry  of  the  saap-box  orators  that  England  b 
undemocratic  because  George  V  is  its  monarch 
or  that  Italy  is  a  feudal  state  because  of  her  king 
and  counts.  In  speaking  of  democracv  'Hjfx'- 
ficialities  and  the  ancient  trappings  of  another 
age  must  be  brushed  aside  and  we  must  come  to 
fundamental  questions.  Is  the  government  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  people,  or  have  they  direction 
of  the  law-making  and  of  the  law-executing 
processes?  This  is  the  vital  query.  And  that: 
coimtr}'  is  most  democratic,  we  would  say.  in 
which  the  people  have  the  largest  am  >unt  of  1 
control  over  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  government. 
A  study  of  the  state  papers  of  our  President , 
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since  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war  will  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  above  given 

definition  of  democracy  seems  to  tally  with  the 
implica,ti>'[is  of  Mr.  \Vili<in  For  instance,  in 
calling  upon  the  German  people  to  form  a  republic 
he  ckoneiated  them  from  all  blame  of  having 
cauied  the  war  of  1914.  in  as  much  as  they  had 
nn  restraint  over  the  Kaiser  who  provoked  the 
war  nor  over  the  Bundesrat  which  sanctioned 
the  war.  He  pitied  the  German  people  as 
victims  of  an  autocratic  government  as  bad  as 
those  gANprnments  in  "the  old  unhappy  d3\-<i 
when  peoples  were  nowhere  consulted  by  their 
niiers,  and  wars  were  provoked  and  waged  in  the 
interest  of  dynasties  or  of  little  gioups  of  ambi- 
tious men  who  were  accustomed  to  use  their 
fellowmen  as  pawns  and  tools."  Again  the 
President  gave  some  indication  of  his  idea  of  the 
nature  of  democracy  when  he  said :  "  Right  is  more 
preciou«^  thin  peace,  and  we  shall  fight  for  the 
things  which  we  have  always  carried  nearest  our 
hearts;  for  democracy,  for  the  right  of  those  who 
submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own 
government  .  .  for  a  universal  dominion 
of  right  by  such  a  concert  of  free  people  as  shall 


bnng  peace  and  safety  to  all  nations  and  make 
the  world  at  last  free."  Again  in  his  Labor  Day 
speech:  "It  is  dear  now  that  it  is  much  more 
than  a  war  to  alter  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe.  Germany,  it  is  now  plain,  was  striking 
at  what  free  men  everywhere  desire  and  must 
have — the  right  to  determine  their  own  fortunes, 
to  insist  upon  justice,  and  to  oblige  governments 
to  act  for  them  and  not  for  the  private  and  selfish 
interests  of  a  governing  class.  It  is  a  war  to 
make  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world  secure 
again'^t  everv  such  power  as  the  Cierman  autoc- 
racy represents.  It  is  a  war  of  emancipation. 
Not  until  it  is  won  can  men  anywhere  live  free 
from  constant  fear  or  breathe  freely  while  tbiey 
;'o  .iboi't  thrir  <!.ii!y  tasks  and  know  that  govern- 
ments are  their  servants,  not  their  masters." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  translate  the  rhetoric 
of  our  President  into  plainer  language.  Surdy 
the  ideal  \vbich  has  been  held  up  to  the  world 
time  after  time  is  that  of  a  government  which  is 
controlled  in  every  branch  by  the  people  them- 
selves, it  b  to  be  at  the  hands  of  such  self- 
governed  states  that  the  peace  of  the  future  will 
be  secured! 
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Socialists  Ardent  Supporters  of  the  i.eague  of  Nations — I  rench  Opinion  in  General  Not 

Hostile,  But  Sees  Many  Diliicullies  in  the  Plan 

•  BY 

STEPHASIE  LAUZANNE 

( kditor-in-chiH  o(  Lt  Maim  of  Puii) 


NO  PROBLE.M  has  ever  prnduced  such 
a  strange  etTect  on  the  spirit  uf  a 
people  as  the  problem  of  the  League 
of  Nations  on  the  spirit  of  France. 
The  French  are  attracted  by  the 
League  of  Nations  and  they  fear  it ;  they  consider 
it  desirable  and  impracticable;  they  will  help  to 
its  realization  with  all  their  soul  and  heart  and 
will;  nevertheless,  they  will  not  be  overdispleased 
if  it  fails. 

Ijet  us  study  the  curious  contradiction.  Pres- 
ident Wilson,  one  of  the  most  noble  and  generous 
of  spirits,  one  of  the  greatest  figures  that  has  ap- 
peared in  the  entire  war,  launched  if  not  the  idea 
at  least  the  fint  definite  statement  thereof. 
And  his  statement  has  awakened  in  all  hearts, 
tired  of  carnage  and  slaughter,  the  same  infinite 
hope  that  words  of  goodness,  liberty,  and  fratern- 
ity l^ys  awaken. '  '^Itf  statement  has  done 
la  merely  movg^jaqi^enotions;  it  has 


moved  men's  thoughts.  It  has  kindled  in  them 
a  ray  of  hope  which  tends  to  shine  more  brightly 
every  day,  in  that  they  know  that  the  civiliz^ 
world  will  be  truly  a  civilized  world  only  when  it 
is  formed  and  fashioned  in  the  likeness  of  a  civil- 
ized nation,  in  a  civilized  nation  no  one  has  the 
right  to  kin  another  man,  to  obtain  justice  by 
using  force,  to  commit  murder,  nor  to  raise  armed 
bands  lo  shmt,  blow  up,  or  kill  with  poisoned  gas 
other  men.  I  ribunals  exist  to  appease  differ- 
ences and  to  prevent  fighting;  every  citizen  is  as- 
sociated with  every  other  citizen  in  the  common 
cause  of  security  and  progress.  In  a  civiHzcd 
world  no  nation  has  the  right  to  massacre,  no 
nation  ought  to  have  the  right  to  resort  to  the  use 
of  force  to  obtain  justice,  no  nation  ought  to  have 
the  right  to  attack,  harm,  or  destroy  another 
natk>n.  There  ought  to  be  tribunals  to  appease 
the  differences  of  peoples  as  well  as  those  of  in- 
dividuals; every  nation  ought  to  be  associated  , 
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witii  every  other  nation  to  assure  the  progress  of 
the  entire  world. 

This  theory  is  not  only  appealing,  it  is  irrefuta- 
ble. But  it  is  a  law  for  this  earth  that  the  most 
profoundly  just  and  true  theories,  those  which 
have  most  scientifically  demonstrated,  en- 
counter, when  put  into  practice,  obstacles  which 
have  not  been  surmounted  and  are  often  insur- 
mountable. 

President  Wilson,  who  is  not  only  a  great  jurist 
and  a  noble  idealist  but  who  also  has  that  genius 
for  realizatbn  which  is  a  characteristic  of  all  Ahi- 
ericans»  has  not  failed  to  appreciate  the  diflSctii- 
ties  whk^h  the  League  of  Na  tions  would  encounter 
were  it  put  into  practice.  And,  if,  in  his  messages, 
he  has  insisted  with  a  force  that  is  every  day  more 
eloquent  on  the  necessity  of  tackling  the  problem, 
he  has  never  given  a  detailed  solution  for  it.  He 
has  done  better  that  that,  for  he  has  swept  aside 
certain  factors  which  would  have  made  it  abso- 
utely  impossible.  On  the  second  of  April,  1917, 
in  his  immortal  declaration  of  war,  he  formally 
declared  that  "no  autocratic  government  could  he 
trusted  to  keep  jaiib  within  a  partnership  0/  nations 
or  cbsene  I'fe  eooenemts,  H  muH  ht  a  Uague  of 
honor,  a  partnership  of  opinion.  Intrigue  voould 
eat  its  vitals  away;  the  plotting;  of  inner  circles 
who  could  plan  what  they  would  and  render  account  to 
noom,W0iUdbea€arrupUtm  staUd  ai  Us  very  heart. 
Only  a  free  people  can  hold  their  purpose  and  their 
honor  sieadv  io  a  common  end.  and  prefer  the  inter- 
ests of  ynankntd     aviy  narrcnv  inleratof  their  own." 

NO  ROOM  FOR  GERMAN  AUTOCRACY 

1  hcsc  are  admirable  words  of  truth  and  of  phil- 
osophic dcptii,  words  which  deserve  to  be  graven 
in  stone.  No  autocracy,  then,  in  the  League  of 
Nations,  no  German  militarism,  nor  Austrian  im- 
perialism in  it.  No  universal  League  of  Nations, 
even,  but  a  limited  society,  a  society  of  democra- 
cies! 

Certain  hasty  critics  ha\c  observed  neither  the 
same  prudence  nor  the  same  logic  as  President 
Wilson.  They  have  been  farther  from  the  truth, 
much  farther  from  the  truth.  They  have  falsified 
his  text,  as  do  all  commentators.  The>'  have 
tried  to  build  complete  in  all  details  the  League 
of  Nations,  which  has  existed  only  in  outline. 
They  have  succeeded  i:  l  owing  how  difficult  the 
construction  would  be,  and  they  have  been  able 
only  to  set  up  a  house  of  cards  which  the  first 
bieath  of  wind  would  knock  down. 

For  example,  this  is  how  one  of  the  most  emin- 
ent French  Socialists,  M.  Albert  Thomas,  a  man 
Who  has  given  abundant  proof  of  his  practical 
experience  and  actual  talents,  fonnerly  the  French 
Minister  of  Munitions,  depicts  the  League  of 
Nations: 


"Let  us  suppose  (he  wrote  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  December,  1917),  as  the  mathematidaas 

say,  that  the  problem  is  solved.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  Society  of  Nations,  made  up  of  all  the 
nations,  had  been  created  by  common  accord 
about  the  year  1910  or  1912.  What  would  it 
have  accomplished?  After  the  assassination  of 
the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinaiul,  the  Hague  Tri- 
bunal, or  perhaps  the  Washington  Tribunal,  wduU 
have  made  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  the  mur- 
der. It  would  have  taken  certain  steps.  And 
if  Austria,  still  dissatisfied,  had  invaded  Serbia 
for  the  sake  <rf  revenge  or  to  give  scope  to  her  am- 
bitious designs,  if  Germany  had  joined  with  her 
in  this,  then  all  the  other  Allied  nations,  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty,  would  have  entered 
a  war  against  the  Central  Powers  in  cider  to  force 
them  to  respect  the  liberties  and  the  integrity  of 
little  Serbia.  For  there  can  be  no  rule  without 
sanction  therefor.  No  international  law  is  pos- 
sible if  there  does  not  exist  at  the  service  of  this  law 
the  organized  force  that  is  superior  to  that  of  ajiy 
nation  or  to  that  of  any  alliance  of  nations  of 
which  President  Wilson  speaks^ 

If  the  Society  of  Nations  had  existed  in  1914 
and  if  Germany  had  violated  its  laws,  the  entire 
world  would  have  taken  military  action  against 
Germany  by  means  of  war,  economic  action  by 
means  of  blockade,  and  of  depriving  her  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  The  entire  world  would  have 
been  at  war  with  her  and  her  allies.  And  in  order 
that  the  League  of  Nations  might  continue  to 
exist,  in  older  that  the  rule  of  justice,  scarcely 
outlined,  could  have  continued  to  exist,  the  victory 
of  the  Entente  Powers  would  have  been  as  neces- 
sary as  it  is  to-day.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  Pres- 
ident Wilson  would  have  said,  as  they  say  to^ay: 

*No  League  of  Wations  without  victory.' 

"  The  difference  is  that,  in  1014,  a  verdict  in  the 
case  would  have  been  handed  down  by  the  com- 
mon tribunal  of  the  nations,  and  that  there  would 
have  been  no  possible  discussion  of  the  violations 
of  right  committed  by  Germany  nor  on  the  re- 
sponsibility for  having  caused  the  war. 

"  The  difference  would  have  been  that,  in  place 
of  seeing  the  neutral  mti  hesitating,  frightened 
by  German  force,  disturbed  by  German  lies,  rally- 
ing only  under  the  protectfon  of  one  of  the  En- 
tente armies,  at  the  moment  when  they  had  seen 
on  which  side  lay  right,  they  would  all.  at  the  ver\' 
beginning,  have  entered  into  the  battle  in  fulfil- 
ment of  their  obligations  not  only  on  account  of 
their  moral  responsibility  but  on  account  of  their 
clearly  understood  interests. 

"  Finally  the  difference  is  that,  the  rights  of  the 
peoples  having  been  defined  deady,  there  would 
have  been  no  uncertainty  nor  hesitation  oonoem> 
ing  the  end  of  the  war. 
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"And  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  present 
situation  of  the  war  would  have  been  dwidedly 
different  from  what  it  is  to-da\ ." 

I  have  cited  the  passage  at  length  in  order  t 
give  the  critic's  argument  its  widest  scope.  But, 
«4m>  does  not  see  the  argument's  fallacy?  Who 
does  not  perceive  that  this  reinforced  skyscraper 
is  a  cardboard  column  likely  to  fall  with  the  first 
push  that  is  given  it? 

We  are  shown  the  spectacle,  in  case  of  war.  of  all 
the  nations  making  war  at  once,  without  the  least 
hesitation,  without  delay,  without  any  discussion, 
against  the  people  that  disturbs  the  peace  of  the 
work!.  Is  it  a  certainty  that  this  unanimity 
would  result?  Is  it  a  certainty  that  there  would 
be  no  falling  away,  no  delay?  And.  granting 
that  there  would  be  iK)ne  of  this,  is  it  a  certainty 
tkat  irremediable  catastfophies  couM  be  avoided? 
To  consider  once  more  M.  Thomas's  example  of 
the  warrvf  1914.  let  us  suppose  that  there  had  been 
at  that  time  a  Society  of  Nations,  that  England 
had  had  an  army,  that  the  United  States  had  had 
an  army,  and  that  the  Anglo-American  army  had 
not  lost  a  dav  nor  an  hour.  Is  it  a  certainty  that 
ihey  would  have  prevented  the  Germans  from 
being  at  the  gates  of  Li6ge  on  the  seventh  of  Au- 
gust, in  Brussels  on  the  nineteenth  of  AuL'ti«f 
and  before  Paris  on  the  second  of  September? 

"The  difference,"  continues  M.  Thomas,  "is 
that  there  would  not  have  been  the  possibility  of 
any  discussion  of  the  violation  of  rights  committed 
by  Germany,  nor  upon  what  nations  rests  the 
responsibility  for  causing  the  war."  But  is  that 
so  sore?  How  was  there  any  discussion  in  1914  of 
the  violation  of  Belgium  by  Germany?  Did  not 
Germany  herself,  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  world, 
hurl  the  avowal  of  this  violation  when  Von 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  in  the  Reichstag,  cynically  de- 
clared: "We  have  invaded  Belgium 
Yes,  we  know  that  it  is  contrary  to  international 
law;  but  we  were  compelled  by  necessity.  And 
necessity  knows  no  law."  What  international 
tnbunal's  verdict  could  have  the  force  of  this 
avowal  from  the  lips  of  the  guilty  man?  How- 
ever, ikt  winld  has  not  moved,  the  world  has  not 
trembled,  the  world  has  not  been  up  in  arms. 
And  who  unuld  guarantee  that  another  time  when 
the  case  will  be  perhaps  less  flagrant,  the  crime 
man  obscitie,  the  aggressor  less  cynical,  the  worid 
win  ticmUe  auid  rise  in  arms? 

OIFFJCULTV  OF  FIXING  BLAME 

Moreover,  is  It  always  possible  to  determine 

the  responsibility  for  war's  origin?  Is  it  always 
possible,  before  an  international  trihunr  of  arbi- 
tration, to  throw  the  proper  light  and  all  the  light 
on  the  ooufie  events  have  taken?  Will  llw  judites 
always  be  unanimous?  . 


Take  the  case  of  the  last  Balkan  war  in  rQis. 
Is  it  pos^ble  t»day,  from  a  seven  yea  rs'perspec t  i  ve, 
to  establish  with  any  degree  of  certitude  the 
reasons  for  its  outbreak  and  determine  without 
hesitation  the  responsibility  for  it?  Can  you 
affirm  with  any  degree  of  certainty  that  a  court 
composed  of  American,  European,  and  Asiatic 
jurists  would  be  unanimous  in  condemning  Turkey 
and  exonerating  Bulgaria?  And  to-morrow,  if 
the  Ukraine  should  suddenly  hurl  itself  against 
the  Republic  of  the  I>on,  or  if  Finland  invades 
Great  Russia,  with  your  international  court  would 
you  be  really  in  a  way  to  pronounce  a  verdict 
within  five  days?  And  if  Sweden  took  Finland's 
part  and  Germanv  took  Great  Russia's,  could 
\r)ii  f'uarantee  that  Argentina,  japan,  Australia, 
and  even  France  would  consent  to  mobilize  their 
fleets  and  their  armies  to  settle  the  question  of  a 
frontier  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva?  Can  you 
guarantee  that  every  ^v:lT  of  every  Slav  republic 
would  have  for  a  correlative  the  mobilization  of 
the  entire  world? 

And  then  are  \()U  certain  that  the  idea  of  a 
Society  of  Nations  is  exact!)'  a  new  one?  Are 
you  certain  that  there  did  not  exist  a  Society  of 
Natk>ns  before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war? 
Have  you  never  heard  that,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
June,  1907,  at  I  he  Hague,  forty-four  nations  of 
the  civilized  world  (Germany  was  one  of  the  num- 
ber) assembled  and  met  together  to  form  such  a 
league^  Have  you  never  heard  of  the  treaty  that 
was  signed  then  which,  according  to  the  wording 
at  the  treaty's  head,  had  for  its  object "  Fixing  the 
laws  and  usages  at  war  on  the  land? "  Have  you 
never  read  the  terms  of  this  Convention,  have  you 
never  glanced  through  the  sixty-odd  articles  which 
tOKlay,  in  the  presmce  of  the  nanMless  honors 
that  we  have  witnessed,  ofTer-a  prodigious  interest 
to  actuality? 

^  HAGUE  RULES  OF  WARFARE  DISREGARDED 

Let  us  quote  some  articles  of  the  Convention. 

Article  s^)  of  the  Hague  Convention  provided 
that  "  the  property  of  municipalities,  that  of  in- 
stitutkms  dedicated  to  religion,  charity,  and  educa- 
tion, to  the  arts  and  sciences,  even  when  State 
property,  shall  be  treated  as  private  propertv. 
All  seizure  of,  destruction,  or  wilful  damages 
done  to  institutions  of  this  character,  historical 
monum  i  w  works  of  art  and  science,  is  forbidden, 
and  should  be  made  the  subject  of  legal  proceed- 
ings." 

Four  names,  which  mil  be  eternally  remembered 

are  here  sufficient  to  answer:  there  is  Rheims  and 
its  Cathedral,  l.nuvain  and  its  1  ibrary,  Arras  and 
its  Town  Hall,  Ypres  and  its  Bell  1  ower.  ... 
Where  are  the  legal  proceedings?  When  are  they 
going  to  begin?  What  neutral  nation,  amor 
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those  who  had  signed  the  Coiivefition.  has  lodged 

a  protest  against  the  destruction  of  the  Library  of 
( ouvain  and  the  wilful  damage  done  to  the  Cathed- 
ral of  Rheims? 

There  was  an  article  33,  stating  that  tt  was 
especially  forbidden: 

(a)  To  employ  poison  or  poisoned  weapons. 

(b)  To  kill  or  wound  an  enemy  who,  having  laid 

down  his  arms,  or  having  no  longer  means  of 
defense,  has  surrendered  at  dtscKtim. 

(c)  To  declare  that  no  quarter  will  be  given. 

(d)  To  employ  arms,  projectiles,  or  material  cal- 

culated to  cause  ttiuiecessary  suffering. 

(e)  To  make  improper  use  of  a  flag  of  truce,  of  the 

national  Hag.  or  of  llie  military  insignia  and 
uniform  of  the  enemy,  as  wdi  as  the  distinc- 
tive badges  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

(f)  To  destroy  or  seize  the  enemy's  property,  unless 

such  destruction  or  seizure  be  imperatively 
demanded  by  the  necessities  of  war. 

(g)  A  belligerent  is  likewise  forbidden  to  compel  the 

nationals  of  the  hostile  party  to  take  p«rt  in 
the  operations  of  war  directed  against  their 
own  country,  even  if  they  were  in  the  belliger- 
ent's service  before  the  commencement  of  the 
jsrar. 

Every  word  of  that  article  has  been  trampled 
under  the  feet  of  the  German  invaders.  It  was 
forbidden  to  employ  poison  or  poisoned  weapons. 
And  in  the  spring  of  1917,  when  the  Germans 
tnacuated  certain  parts  of  the  north  of  France, 
instructions  emanating  from  the  German  General 
Headquarters  were  found  in  the  pocket  of  many 
German  prisoners  or  on  the  dead,  and  those  in- 
structions indicated  how  the  water  of  the  wells 
was  poisoned:  "Such  and  such  a  soldier,'  ran 
instructions,  "will  be  in  charge  of  the  wells, 
will  throw  in  each  one  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
poison  or  creosote,  nr  Kicking  these,  all  available 
filth."  It  was  forbidden  to  declare  that  no  quarter 
would  be  given.  And  here  is  the  order  the  day 
issued  on  August  25,  191 4,  by  General  Stenger, 
commandinfT  the  Fifty-Eighth  German  Brigade, 
to  his  troops:  "After  to-day  no  more  prisoners 
will  be  taken.  Alt  prisoners  are  to  be  IdHed. 
Wounded,  with  or  without  arms,  are  to  be  kitted. 
Even  prisoners  altrady  grouped  in  convoys  arc 
to  \x  killed.  Let  not  a  single  living  enemy  remain 
behind  us." 

What  neutral  nation  has  entered  a  protest 
against  all  those  acts  which  were  forbidden?  And 
if  all  the  neutral  nations  remained  silent  last  time, 
who  can  guarantee  that  next  time  every  natuni 
will  act?  Is  the  future  Society  of  Nations  going 
to  draw  up  articles  of  the  same  kind  as  tjie  Hague 


Society?  Will  the  future  act  of  the  future  Sodety 
of  Nations  be  a  simple  scrap  of  paper,  tike  the 

last  act  of  1907? 

1  am  not  asking  these  questions  for  my  pleasure, 
or  out  of  irony.   I  am  asking  them  because  th^ 

are  being  asked  by  the  people  of  France  at  this 
hour,  and  because  so  far  no  satisfactory  answer 

has  been  given. 

FRANCE  IS  SYMPATHHTJC  RIFT  SKEPTICAL 

For  a  \ear,  an  extra-parliamentary  commission 
appointed  by  M.  Clemenceau  has  been  at  work 
on  these  proems  in  France.  Its  memtiers  are 
eminent  f^rench  jurists,  and  at  its  head  is  M. 
Leon  l^ourgeois,  one  of  the  ablest  statesman  of 
the  third  Republic,  the  man  who  represented 
France  at  the  Hague  Congress  in  1907,  and  whose 
life  work  has  been  the  defense  of  the  principle  of 
international  arbitration.  No  one  as  yet  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  results  of  the  work  accom- 
plished  by  M.  Lkon  Bourgeois  and  his  colleagues, 
but  I  would  be  misrepresenting  facts  were  1  to 
say  that  France  is  firmly  convinced  they  have 
found  the  solution  so  long  sought  for  and  so  anxi- 
ously awaited. 

France  remains  warmly  sympathetic,  but  pro- 
foundly skeptical.  Her  sufferings  have  taught 
her  to  be  distrustful  of  great  ideological  theories, 
and  only  to  believe  in  simple  and  practical  things. 
She  cnn<:ider<^,  fnr  instance,  that  at  this  time  the 
best  guarantee  against  the  crime  called  war  is  the 
punishment  of  those  who  have  brought  it  upon 
the  world.  She  demands  that  the  guilty  be  pun- 
jshed.  She  expects  it  of  justice.  And  already 
she  sees  a  strange  reticence  in  some,  a  strange 
leniency  in  others.  It  is  a  curious  thing,  but  the 
Socialists  who  almost  everywhere  are  the  most 
ardent  supporters  of  the  l  eague  of  Nations  for 
Peace  are  now  among  those  least  in  favor  ct 
pimishment  for  Gennany  and  tlie  Kaiser  who 
planned  and  perpetrated  themost  horrible  of  wars. 
If  no  punishment  is  meted  out  to-da'/,  by  what 
right  will  punishment  be  inflicted  to-morrow? 
If  nothing  is  done  now  to  punish  Germany,  can 
anything  ever  be  done  again  to  punish  any  one? 

France  will  rejoice  if  she  is  mistaken.  She 
will  certainly  not  delay  by  a  single  hour  the  or- 
ganization of  a  League  of  Nations,  but  site  wOl 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  .such  a  l  eague  only  when 
she  has  seen  it  work— above  all.  when  she  has  seen 
it  deal  out  just  punishment.  Who  can  blame  her? 
No  city  in  the  worid  coukl  have  confidence  in  its 
police,  if  ordinances  were  continually  l>etng  en* 
acted,  but  no  transgressors  were  ever  arrested. 
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THE  ENGLISH  ATTITUDE 


Most  Important  British  Statesmen  For  the  League— "Freedom  of  the  Seas"  and  the 

British  Fleet  Not  Regarded  as  Impediments 

BY 

LORD  CHARNWOOD 


WHAT  is  the  English  attitude 
toward  a  f  ei^ue  of  Nations'' 
[Lord  CharnwtxKl  is  a  British 
Liberal  who  is  mainly  known 
to  the  American  public  as  th^ 
author  of  a  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.]  There  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  tlie  aiiswer:  First,  the  EngUsh 
peo|de  are  as  solid  as  any  people  ever  were  over 
anything  in  their  adherence  to  the  general  object 
at  which  the  Let^L'ue  of  Nations*  proposal  aims. 
Secondly,  they  are  quite  aware  of  the  difiicult 
questions  of  detail  which  this  proposal  raises, 
have  had  plenty  to  think  about  from  day  to  day 
during!  the  war.  have  accordingly,  as  a  rule,  not 
specuiaied  very  much  as  to  how  to  handle  the 
wholly  unforeseeable  circumstances  which  might 
exist  after  the  war,  and  are  critical  as  to  hasty 
proposals  which  might  defeat  their  own  object. 
Thirdly,  they  are  sure  that  despite  all  the 
difficulties  the  (humanly  speaking)  permanent 
securing  of  a  just  peace  is  practicable  and  is 
necessary.  More  briefly,  they  are  beginning  to 
take  stock  of  the  difficulties  with  the  knowledge 
that  they  can  be  surmounted  and  the  determina- 
tion that  they  shall. 

This  is  a  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish which,  without  much  public  expression,  has 
long  been  maturing,  and  a  writer  who  left  England 
some  months  ago  but  who  had  previously  been  in 
practical  contact  with  many  affairs  and  many 
sections  of  the  people  there,  can  speak  of  it  with 
perfect  assurance.  No  Engilishman  has  a  ready, 
cut  and  dried  answer  to  the  questions  w  hich  ari«;e. 
but  my  own  individual  attempt  later  in  this 
artkft  at  a  sort  of  prdiminaiy  survey  of  the  ques- 
tion, will  bring  out  points  which  in  the  main  ap- 
peal to  Englishmen  penerallv.  It  will  have 
been  observed  that  both  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  leac^^  of  the  possible  opposition  party  have 
declared  for  the  League  of  Nations.  The  leader 
who  has  spoken  most  earnestly  and  most  boldly 
m  this  sense  is  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  as  to  foreign 
aJTatrs  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  the  man  supremdy 
t|ualified  to  speak  for  England.  It  is  an  "open 
secret,"  ttx),  that  the  men  who  have  most  care- 
fully and  ably  studied  this  very  question  are 
uaong  the  Prime  Minister's  confidential  advisers^ 
What  cross-currents  and  vh»t  elements  of  oppo* 


sition  are  there,  and  what  about  the  great  mass 
of  Conservative  opinion?  It  is  quite  possible 
that  there  may  be  reluctance  on  the  part  of  an 
interesting  group  of  men  who  before  the  war  had 
long  and  vainK  preached  to  us  that  in  a  manly 
spirit  of  patriotism  we  should  arm  against  the 
plain  danger  ahead  and  who  may  persist  in  such 
preaching  after  it  has  become  irrelevant.  They 
were  unhappily  disregarded  then;  they  will 
happily  be  disregarded  now;  the  Militarist  school, 
so  to  label  them,  have  widely  read  organs  in  the 
press  which  may  attract  attention  abroad,  but 
they  are  a  group  of  able  literary  men,  not  a  sec- 
tion of  operative  public  opinion.  And  as  to  the 
old  Conservative  party,  of  which  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter is  a  leader  but  not  a  member,  it  cannot  be  too 
emphatically  said  that  it  is  misleading  to  talk  of 
the  old  party  division  as  a  live  thing  to-day. 
Certain  politicians  and  journalists  value  their  old 
party  associations  for  obvious  reasons,  and  may 
succeed  s<x>n  enough  in  fmding  new  issues  with 
which  to  bring  about  a  new  party  cleavage;  but 
the  mass  of  men  ceased,  and  ceased  finally,  in  the 
first  fortnight  of  the  war  to  think  of  themselves 
or  their  neighbors  as  Liberals  or  Conservatives. 
The  extent  to  which  this  has  happened  with  us, 
is,  I  think,  hardly  appreciated  in  America.  The 
two  or  three  leading  En^ishmen  who  would 
probably  be  supposed  here  to  be  great  Conserva- 
tives, Unionists,  imperialists,  or  what  not,  are 
(as  judged  by  an  old  Liberal)  men  who  on  all 
great  issues  have  wide  sympathies  and  progressive 
minds.  In  any  case  there  is  in  most  countries 
^in  relation  to  such  an  issue  as  this)  such  a  thing 
as  the  people.  The  English  people  plunged  into 
this  war  upon  a  sudden  challenge,  saying  that 
they  would  somehow  or  other  make  an  end  not 
only  of  the  then  present  peril,  but  of  the  European 
war  system.  We  have  had  four  years  of  this, 
such  years  as  are  not  likely  to  have  mitigated  our 
feeling  on  the  matter.  We  think  of  our  milli(»n 
dead,  including  as  they  do  the  best  and  dearest 
of  our  youth:  "These  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain." 

It  follows,  1  think,  from  this  analysis  of  the 
prevailing  English  state  of  mind  that  American 
critics  of  the  League  dt  Nations  may  lay  aside 

any  suspicions  as  to  English  (or  for  that  matter, 
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French)  aims  in  this  coimectioti.  They  are  not 
tip  against  any  deep>laid  design  to  make  them 
subservient  to  that  fabulous  thing  British  imperial 
aggressiveness,  or  any  plot  against  those  conceiv- 
able Atnerican  ambitions  as  to  which  the  average 
Englishman  is  both  ignorant  and  unconcerned. 
Those  who  count  most  on  our  <;ide  in  this  matter 
are  just  the  great  mass  of  ordinary  English  men 
and  English  women  who  think  that  with  a  little 
patience-and  common  sense  the  recurrence  of  the 
war  (within  any  future  worth  contemplating)  can 
be  prevented,  and  desire  now  and  from  time  to 
time  hereafter  to  enter  into  such  arrangements 
with  other  peoples  as  may  seem  to  help  that  pur- 
pose. There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  a 
closely  similar  statement  would  apply  lo  France. 
Is  there  any  doubt  that  (with  a  certain  amount 
of  nervousness  about  extending  the  sphere  of 
their  responsibilities)  the  American  people  feel 
about  the  question  like  the  French  or  the  English? 
It  is.  of  course,  not  for  me  to  say. 

With  the  responsible  statesmen  of  the  nations 
already  at  the  job,  it  would  be  idle  to  elaborate 
an  amateur  solution  of  any  of  the  questions  of 
detail.  Yet  in  their  broader  aspects  the  main 
difficulties  must  be  glanced  at.  and,  since  they 
look  pretty  laru'e.  it  is  wel!  to  stead\'  one's  self 
first  by  looking  at  tiie  mucli  larger  tacts  which 
compel  a  hopeful  and  a  resolute  attitude  in  the 
main. 

THE  DIFFICULTIES  CAN  BE  OVERCOME 

People  who  had  not  paid  any  careful  attention 

to  the  progress  of  invention  were  quite  certain 
before  the  war  that  neither  aircraft  nor  sub- 
marines, which  had  so  often  disappointed  their 
inventors,  would  count  for  very  much.  A  similar 
blindness  to  the  larger  social  and  political  devel- 
opments of  late  years  is  very  common  among  a 
certain  kind  of  wise  men.  The  common  asser- 
tions that  agreements  among  nations  have  always 
failed  and  always  will  fail  and  that  democracies 
are  as  quarrelsome  as  other  kinds  of  government 
are  merely  results  of  this  blindness.  The  democ- 
racies with  which  we  have  to  reckon  really  are 
without  the  incentives  to  strife  which  have  caused 
wars  among  civilized  nations.  The  dominions  of 
a  monarchy  such  as  the  late  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy  were  like  a  family  estate;  the  actual 
possessor  wanted  to  hand  on  to  his  heir  the  estate 
which  he  had  derived  from  his  ancestors,  con- 
served, improved,  and,  if  possible,  enlarged.  His 
ministers  and  even  the  mass  of  his  people  might 
adopt  his  ambition  in  this  matter  as  their  own; 
but  with  the  dynastic  principle  gone  this  sort  of 
ambitbn  is  a  survival  destined  to  perish.  The 
first  French  Republic  had  conquering  ambitions 
enough,  but  to^ay  even  the  gbry  of  France  has 


for  the  French  people  quite  another  meaning. 
In  England,  no  one  can  really  be  supposed  to  care 
for  any  British  "  Imperial"  aims  except  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  tie  of  kinship  with  the  British 
commum'ties  overseas,  and  the  honest  discharge 
(tf  our  responsibilities  for  the  defense,  order,  and 
progress  of  peoples,  such  as  those  in  India,  under 
our  protection.  (Assertions  giving  a  different  view 
of  the  British  Empire  are,  of  course,  current  in  the 
United  States  as  in  Englandj  but  ever>  sensible  man 
really  knows  that  they  are  partly  hallucinations 
and  partly  lies — chiefly  lies.)  Something  precisdy 
paralld  must  be  said  of  the  trade  rivalries  which 
may  breed  wars  where  a  limited  and  rich  class 
rplt  V  I  hese,  of  course,  have  produced  plentiful 
international  jealousies  up  to  now,  but  as  possible 
causes  of  war  they  are  perishing  before  our  eyes. 
What  does  the  ordinary  Englishman  who  has  been 
fighting  in  this  war  care  whether  Mr.  Rockefeller 
or  Lord  Cuwdray  is  the  biggest  man  in  the  Mexican 
oil  business?  It  would  be  sheer  stupidity  to  ig< 
nore  the  growth  of  democracy  (not  of  the  adop- 
tion of  democratic  forms  but  of  the  actual  energy 
and  effectiveness  of  the  thoughts  of  the  people 
at  large)  which  has  gone  on  of  late  yws  and  been 
enormously  accelerated  by  the  war,  or  to  ignore  its 
potency  as  a  force  for  peace.  True,  a  whole 
people  of  its  spontaneous  will  may  desire  a  fight, 
but  for  what  causes?  Hunger,  relig^n.  sympathy 
with  people  of  one''-^  nwn  race  who  are  suppressed 
by  another  government!  The  possible  condi- 
tions, under  which  either  hunger  or  religion  may 
cause  wars  again,  lie  far  ahead :  there  would  be  no 
use  and  some  harm  in  peculating  about  them 
just  now.  There  remains  present  the  danger  of 
nationalist  wars;  this  is  the  chief  problem  with 
which  the  Pteace  Conference  has  to  deal  and  to 
this  I  must  return;  but  I  assume  for  the  moment 
that  the  problem  thus  narrowed  down  is  not 
beyond  the  power  of  such  good-will  and  good 
sense  as  the  Christian  natk>ns  can  put  up  between 
them. 

FRIENDLY  RELATIONS  AMONG  THE  POWERS 

If,  further,  we  face  the  real  facts  of  rteent 

international  history,  we  shall  cease  to  regard  the 
late  war  as  any  kind  of  proof  that  the  cause  of 
international  justice  had  made  no  headway. 
As  Mr.  Ramsay  Muir  had  made  plain  in  "Na- 
tion.-diNTT!  and  lntcrn:it!onalism";  recent  ^i'-'tory 
before  the  war  recorded  a  continuous  and  surpns- 
ing  growth  of  friendly  and  concerted  action 
among  a  number  of  "Powers"  together  with  a 
definite  and  avowed  uprising  against  this  on  the  * 
part  of  Germany  and  such  Powers  as  could  be 
drawn  into  her  train.  To  this  record  the  war 
has  now  added  the  crushing  defeat  of  that  insoi^ 
^rection.  Up  to  the  war  there  had  for  a  full  gen- 
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eration  been  a  steady  growth  in  agreements  be- 
tween natk>ns  for  the  mutual  piomotiofi  taf  one 

another's  legitimate  interests,  for  the  avoidance 
of  war,  and  for  the  mitigation  of  its  atrocity  if  it 
occurred.  I  hese  agreements  were*  kept,  except 
by  Germany  and  her  vassals,  and  each  breach  of 
.  agreement  on  their  part  was  a  step  in  their  un- 
doing. The  war,  moreover,  ha^  witnessed  a  de- 
gree of  loyal  and  energetic  cooperation  among  the 
Allies  (including,  under  this  tenn»  America)  such 
as  the  world  never  saw  before.  The  war  proved 
not  that  treatit  ";  nre  "scraps  of  paper"  but  that 
the  Power  which  so  treats  them  will  go  under. 
The  League  of  Nations,  understood  in  a  brosul 
soue,  is  not  a  project  of  the  future  bu  t  a  fact.  It 
came  into  pretty  vigorous  beinr;  when  France  and 
England  cleane^d  up  all  their  cau^s  of  quarrel, 
guided  by  those  great  public  servants.  King  Ed- 
ward  and  Monsieur  Delcass^. 

Thus  in  approaching  defmite  projects  for  the 
future  and  the  definite  difficulties  which  attend 
them  we  must  observe  that  the  essence  of  an  ef- 
fective and  enduring  League  does  not  lie  in  the 
creation  of  new  machinery  or  in  the  precise 
formulation  of  international  obligations,  import- 
ant as  these  things  may  be.  It  lies  in  the  clear 
recognition  by  a  circle  of  nations,  which  v>ill  cer- 
tainlx'  widen,  of  several  common  human  interests 
which  appeal  to  the  mass  of  the  people  in  all  of 
tlimi.  and  in  the  habit,  already  begun,  of  common 
action  between  their  statesmen  in  those  interests 
— such  action  to  be  aboveboard  and  avowed. 
The  principles  involved  are  few  and  simple — 
peace,  the  husbanding  so  far  as  possiUe  in  the 
world's  intercut  r,f  the  world's  resources  of  fcKid, 
and,  above  all,  fair  play  to  the  underdogs  among 
the  nations.  Difficult  as  the  many  questions 
of  detail  may  be,  they  are  emphatically  questions 
of  detail,  to  be  res^^lved  by  patience.  .•MI  the  dif- 
ficulties of  creating  a  League  will  be  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  overcome  if  once  the  pripcipal  Powers  con- 
cerned reserve  that  their  representatives  shall 
meet  at  ref:^lar  intervals  to  take  counsel  in  com- 
mon about  current  international  problems. 

THE  MEANING  OF  THE  "FREEDOM  OF  THE  SEAS" 

To  begin  with  the  difficulties  wliich  seem  to 
have  attracted  most  public  attention  so  far,  I 
cannot  imagine  that  the  "freedom  of  the  seas" 
is  a  serious  difficulty  at  all.  The  seas  are  free 
in  peace  and  will  remain  so  while  we  keep  the 
peace.  Long  before  these  pages  appear  we  may 
know  what  Piesidmt  Wilson  m«ms  by  thn 
phrase;  at  this  moment  none  of  us  know.  Only 
we  have  cver\'  reason  to  suppose  that  he  has  ut- 
tered the  phrase  with  some  very  sensible  purpose. 
Pretty  certainly  he  did  not  mean  that  two  Powers 
which  have  repeatedly  used  the  weapon  of  block- 


ade  to  save  their  very  existence  are  hurriedly  to 
resolve  on  making  its  future  use  impossible  in 
any  war;  yet  this  is  the  meaning  attributed  to 
him  b\'  those  whom  his  words  have  alarmcii 

Is  there  any  more  serious  trouble  to  be  expected 
about  the  relative  strength  of  the  British  and  the 
American  and  other  navies?  It  is  right  and  proper 
that  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  under  whose  author- 
ity the  then  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg  had  the 
Britbh  navy  handy  at  the  critical  moment,  should 
have  spoken  proudly  of  the  navy.  It  has  done 
big  enough  things  to  deserve  big  talk.  Yet  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  heavily  burdened  British 
people  will  not  continue  what  is  really  a  vast  ex- 
pense in  maintaining  its  navy  merely  as  a  monu- 
ment to  that  navy's  greatness  in  the  past.  The 
strength  of  our  navy  has  hitherto  been  regulated 
by  our  obvbus  needs.  We  once  had  a  so<alled 
"two-Power  standard";  that  meant  that  a 
French  and  Russian  combination  against  us  was 
not  an  unlikely  contingency.  We  have  since  had 
a  standard,  le»  publicly  formulated,  which  meant 
preparedness  for  attack  by  Germany.  It  is 
safe  to  .T^^^ume  that  the  Allied  statesmen  are  sane 
and  that  German  offensive  sea  power  is  not  going 
to  be  built  up  again  just  yet.  If  so,  no  reason 
exists  for  the  indefinite  continuance  of  a  very  great 
British  navy.  If  it  be  the  case  that  American 
policy  requires  a  great  strengthening  of  the  United 
States  navy,  so  be  it :  Engli^  people  will  refuse  to 
contemplate  that  as  a  menace  to  themselves. 
The  gist  of  the  whole  matter  is  that,  with  or  with- 
out explicit,  mutual  covenants  to  insure  it,  dis- 
armament (that  is  reduction  of  our  armaments  to 
the  scale  required  by  certain  purposes  which  may 
almost  be  called  purposes  of  police)  will  come 
about  of  itself  when  Germany  is  seen  to  be  dis- 
armed and  the  situation  in  the  Balkans,  and  in 
Russia  and  Western  Asia  has  settled  down.  Three 
points  only  in  this  connection  need  further  notice 
here.  The  possession  of  a  submarine  navy  should, 
it  seems,  be  renounced  by  all  Powers  in  the  Peace 
Trcat\-.  The  pos<.ibility  of  wholly  unexpected 
attack  by  aircraft  suddenly  converted  from  peace 
to  war  purposes  may  be  a  subject  for  serious  at- 
tention. Frank  disclosure  and  discussion  be- 
tween the  powers  at  their  recurrent  conferences, 
of  their  policy  in  the  matter  of  armament  is  a 
necessity. 

THE  SUPREME  OBJECT  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

We  come  now  to  a  graver  difficulty:  The  su- 
preme object  of  any  League  worth  having  Is  inter- 
national justice;  peace  derived  from  any  other 
cause  is  neither  obtainable  nor  desirable.  It 
follows  that  we  cannot  have  an  lntematk>nal 
G)urt  with  force  behind  it  to  maintain  all  existing 

recognized  rights  unless  we  have  -also  an  estab- , 
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lished  way  of  keeping  those  recognized  rights 
really  right.   There  are  doubtless  directions  in 

whkh  the  policy  of  arbitration  treaties  can  at 
once  be  extended,  but  the  process  of  setting  up  a 
foimal  reign  of  law  among  nations  seems  to  be 
subject  to  this  sort  of  limitation:  The  recog* 
nized  subjects  of  one  Power  may  conceivably 
rebel,  and  the  circumstances  may  make  it  right 
that  another  Power  should  intervene  before 
they  are  crushed;  we  cannot  entangle  ourselves 
in  a  treaty  which  would  debar  us  in  all  possible 
circumstances  from  such  interventions.  England, 
after  Waterloo,  refused  to  entangle  herself  thus 
and  was  undoubtedly  right.  America  could 
hardly  bind  herself  never  to  act  again  as  she  acted 
in  Cuba.  But  the  caui>es  from  which  rebellions 
of  the  sort  in  question  arise  do  not  spring  up  in  a 
hurry;  and  the  League  or  Concert  of  Nations 
which  is  desired  involves,  in  any  case,  recurrent 
Conferences  at  lairiy  brief  intervals.  May  not 
the  solution  of  this  difficulty  be  found  in  a  guar* 
antee  by  all  the  Powers  concerned  of  the  terri- 
torial and  other  rights  settled  at  the  original 
Peace  Conference  till  the  next  ensuing  Confer- 
ence, which  would  insure  that  at  each  recurring 
Conference  the  really  doubtful  questions  of  ter- 
ritorial adjustment  would  be,  if  necessary,  recon- 
sidered? After  such  reconaderation  the  guar- 
antees would  be  renewed  after  any  needful  r^ 
adjustment  nf  the  rights  r^TiT-nnteed.  This  is  not 
a  wanton  suggestion  that  the  whole  world  should 
be  put  into  the  melting  pot  every  two  years 
or  so.  The  regions  in  the  Balkans  and  elsewhere 
where  ditficult  questions  of  this  kind  are  to  be 
expected  are  few,  and  the  difficulty  in  their  case 
is  so  obvious  as  to  make  the  periodic  revision  of 
the  approaching  Peace  Settlement  a  stirring 
necessity.  A  further  pnint  should  be  noted 
which  makes  periodic  conferences  of  the  Powers 
requisite.  Certain  German  and  Turkish  posses- 
sions have  been  freed,  cannot  be  restored  to  their 
old  masters,  and  cannot  govern  themselves.  For 
many  of  these  cases  it  seems  unlikely  that  any  ef- 
fKtive  scheme  of  international  administration 
can  be  devised  at  least  for  the  present,  and  yet  in 
many  of  them  it  would  be  obviously  bad  that  one 
of  the  Allied  Powers  should  annex  the  territory. 
For  example,  thougli  certain  territory  may  no 
doubt  properly  be  annexed  to  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  it  is  certainly  undesirable  (from  the 
British  point  of  view  especially)  that  any  territory 
should  be  annexed  directly  tq  the  British  Crown. 
The  only  proper  solution  in  such  a  case  as  .Meso- 
potamia, for  example,  is  that  any  one  of  the 
Powers  which  occupies  the  country  should  do  so 
as  the  recognized  mandatory  and  agent  of  the 


Powers  generally,  under  express  conditions  for 

the  benefit  of  the  natives  and  of  international 
trade,  and  that  all  questions  affectin<j  its  position 
there  should  come  up  for  periodic  review  by  the 
Powers. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  discuss  duly  the  ques- 
tion of  when,  if  ever,  Germany  can  be  admitted  . 
to  any  League  that  may  be  formed.  Germany 
should  be  entitled  from  the 'first  to  guarantee 
against  attack  upon  her  remaining  territory  by 
surrounding  Powers.  Surely,  too,  it  would  be  a 
grave  mistake  that  she  should  permanently 
be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  any  treaties  as  lo 
trade  which  may  be  made  between  the  Allies. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  she  should  yet  be  al- 
lowed a  voice  in  the  deliberations  of  the  League 
of  Associated  Nations  upon  all  the  points  upon 
which  the\'  must  act  together.  There  must  be  a 
period  of  probatitu.. 

These  few  examples  show  that  liic  problem 
which  will  have  to  be  faced  in  the  negotiations 
now  in  progress  will  not  be  settled  in  any  single 
conference.  But  this  is  not  so  discouraging  a 
conclusion  as  it  may  seem,  for  another  great  war 
b  not  immediately  in  sight  and  a  lasting  peace 
can  better  be  brought  about  b\'  a  gradual  growth 
than  by  a  hurried  attempt  to  construct  Utopia 
right  away.  Probably  we  do  not  rightly  conceive 
of  a  League  of  Nations  that  can  live,  if  we  think 
of  it  as  a  sort  of  Federation,  setting  up  a  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Nations  in  which  a  majority  can 
bind  the  whole,  and  requiring  of  every  natkm 
some  surrender  of  its  sovereignty.  We  may 
rather  think  of  it  as  a  loose  kind  of  association 
such  as  frequently  springs  up  between  individuals 
who  are  neighbors  with  common  intereste.  The 
essential  points  are  two  only:  First,  that  the 
Powers  now  definitely  associated  together  decide 
to  meet  in  conference  at  regular  intervals  to  safe- 
guard the  peace  once  estaUished  and  take  oowBd 
together  over  the  many  questions  of  interna- 
tional interest  which  are  bound,  as  the  world  i^r>eN 
on,  to  occur  more  and  more  frequently.  Secondly, 
that  it  is  their  recognized  aim  to  draw  odicr  na* 
tions  into  real  association  with  themselvj;;,  and 
that  any  exclusion  of  cither  Powers  which  they 
may  for  a  time  have  to  maintain  is  maintained 
not  for  the  sake  of  exclusion  but  for  the  sake  of 
unity  in  the  common  cause  of  justice.  Cntain 
nations  have  been  handed  together  during 
the  war  in  that  cause  of  justice,  it  is  before  all 
things  necessary,  iK>t  only  in  tbar  own  interest 
but  in  that  of  the  world,  that  they  cultivate 
asstduousK-  that  understanding  between  their 
peoples  by  which  their  efforts  have  thus  far  been 
sustained. 
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ITH  the  surrender  by  Germany 
of  practically  its  entire  navy, 
there  remain  in  the  world  but 
two  important  naval  Powers, 
the  United  States  of  America 
and  Great  Britain.  The  British  Navy  is  still  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  in  the  world,  but  with 
the  completion  of  the  three-year  building  pro- 
gramme for  the  American  Navy,  authorized  in 
1916,  America's  Naval  forces  will  so  nearly  equal 
those  of  Britain  that  the  two  may  fairly  be  said 
to  be  evenly  matched.  And  unless  Great  Britain 
embarks  at  once  upwn  a  new  naval  construction 
programme,  a  course  not  considered  probable 
under  the  circumstances,  the  carrying  out  of  the 
new  three-year  programme  which  Secretary 
Daniels  has  recommended  to  Congress  will  place 
the  American  Navy,  in  the  number  and  power  of 


its  effective  fighting  craft,  ahead  of  Britain's 
so  far  as  capital  ships  are  concerned. 

In  a  statement  presented  to  the  House  Comj 
mittee  on  Naval  Affairs  on  December  12th  bj/ 
Rear-Admiral  Charles  J.  Badger  of  the  Navy 
General  Board,  exact  figures  showing  the  actual 
and  comparative  strength  of  all  the  navies  of  the 
world  were  set  forth.  It  is,  therefore,  possible, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the 
European  War,  to  discuss  naval  affairs  in  the 
light  of  precise  knowledge  of  all  the  facts.  The 
facts  alone,  moreover,  are  sufficiently  nove^ 
even  startling,  in  many  of  their  details,  to  con- 
stitute an  important  revelation  of  the  new  posi- 
tion relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  which 
the  termination  of  the  war  finds  the  United  Stated 

The  first  reliance  of  the  navies  of  to-day,  as  it 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  is  in  the  battle- 


Q  International  film  b<r\Ke 


THr  SURRENDER  OF  THE  GERMAN  FLEET 


By  which  Germany  sank  from  the  second  naval  Power  to  a  state  of  negligible  influence  upon  the  seas.  It  closed,  also,  the 
iTRperialistic  dream  of  German  world  domination  by  control  of  the  oceans,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  formation  of  a  League 
of  Nations 
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[iiIoiiuIioiijI  hilm  Scr»ic« 

THE  FIFTY  GERMAN  DESTROYERS  SURRENDERING 

The  accurate  torpedo  fire  of  these  vessels  prevented  the  British  Fleet  from  closing  in  sufficiently  to  bring  the  Battle  of  Jutland 

to  a  decisive  ending 


O  UmicrwucMl  &  L  

bOME  OF  THE  GERMAN  CRUISERS 

'holographed  at  thirty  miles  an  hour  from  the  deck  of  the  Seymour  on  the  morning  of  November  aist,  when  the  German 

Fleet  surrendered  otf  Harwich,  tngland 
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G  Understood  Ac  Underwood 
ADMIRAL  MEURER  BOARDING  THE  "QUEEN  ELIZABETH"  • 
He  surrendered  6  battle  cruisers,  lo  battleships.  8  light  cruisers,  jo  destroyers,  and  i$o  submarines 


€)  Ititetnaiiooal  Filjn  Service 

BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  SEA  LEADERS 

Left  to  right:  Admiral  Beatty,  Rear-Admiral  Rodman,  the  King  oil  England,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Admiral  Sims. 
With  Britain  still  the  first  Naval  Power  and  America  now  the  second.  President  Wilson's  "overwhelming  concert  of  power" 
lor  a  League  of  Nations  has  a  solid  nucleus  so  far  as  the  seas  are  concerned 
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Transferring  a  German  Submarine's  Crew  to  a  British  Ship 


1    •       j:  lull  ji  I  ilili  .Vr V 


German  Submarines  Interned  at  Hann'ich 


C  laternaiKinal  Film  Service 


A  Dejected  German  Submarine  Crew 
THE  END  OF  SUBMARINE  PIRACY 
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OUR  FLEET  IN  THE  HUDSON  RIVER 

The  three-year  building  programme  proposed  by  the  Navy  Department  would  give  us  a  navy  at  least  as  powerful  as  Great 
Britain's  But,  whereas  such  a  programme  when  proposed  by  Germany  threatened  the  peace  of  the  world,  proposed  by  us 
it.  is  intended  as  our  fair  share  in  the  burden  of  policing  the  seas  for  the  League  of  Nations 
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sfiip  cf  the  dreadnauf^t  or  all-big-gun  type. 

EfTective  as  it  has  been  against  unarmed  mer- 
chantmen, the  submarine  has  not,  as  many 
theorists  and  not  a  few  practical  Navy  men 
predicted  it  would  four  years  at^o.  rendered  the 
battleship  obsolete.  Great  Britain  has  thirty- 
three  dreadnaughts  now  atloat;  there  is  no  inti- 
mation or  knowledge  that  she  intends  to  build  any 
more;  at  any  rate,  no  more  are  under  constnic- 
tion.  The  United  State  has  fourteen  dread- 
naughts  afloat  and  thirteen  more  either  under 
construction  or  provided  for  under  the  existing 
three-year  programme.  Prior  to  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  on  November  iith,  Germany  had 
nineteen  dreadnaughts  in  the  water  and  seven 
under  construction;  constructk>n  work  on  these 
latter,  however,  had  been  stopped  for  two  or 
three  years.  Great  Britain's  position  in  respect 
to  dreadnaughts  actually  afloat,  therefore,  was 
mithMnatically  in  acooid  with  her  traditional 
policy  cf  maintaining  a  navy  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  two  Powers.  But  with  the  completion  of 
the  ships  of  this  class  now  under  way  or  to  be 
begun  by  the  United  States  brfore  July  i.  1919. 
that  preponderance  will  no  longer  obuin.  And 
unless  Britain  lays  down  several  more  dread- 
naughts almost  at  once,  the  adoption  and  carry- 
ing out  of  the  Administration's  new  three-year 
programme  will  place  the  United  States  actually 
in  a  position  of  numerical  superiority  in  the  most 
formidable  type  of  fighting  craft. 

The  new  programme,  as  presented  by  Secretary 
Daniels,  calls  for  the  addition  to  our  fleet  in  the 
next  three  years  of  ten  dreadnaughts.  six  battle 
cruisers  and  140  smaller  ships,  the  types  and  pro- 
portions of  these  to  be  determined  after  all  the 
naval  lessons  (tf  the  war  can  be  fully  studied  and 
assimilated. 

Of  battle  cruisers,  the  type  of  naval  vessel  that 
combines  something  of  the  fighting  power  of  the 
older  battleships  with  the  speed  and  radius  of 
action  of  the  cruiser,  there  are  none  in  our  Navy 
to-day.  We  have  six  under  construction,  against 
Britain's  nine  now  afloat  and  four  building.  The 
six  more  which  the  Administration's  prof^ramrre 
calls  for  would  pive  us  twelve  to  Britain's  thir- 
teen assuming  the  latter  nation  added  no  siups  of 
this  type  in  the  meantime. 

No  naticm  has  under  \va\'  any  additions  to 
existing;  fleets  of  battleships  of  the  old-fashioned 
type.  Great.  Britain  has  twenty-nine  of  these, 
the  United  States  twenty-five.  Of  first<lass 
cruisers  we  have  twelve  to  Britain's  thirty;  we 
have  under  construction  ten  scout  cruisers  and 
have  afloat  twenty-nine  light  cruisers,  while 
Britain  has  eighty-nine  of  the  latter  in  the  water 
and  fifteen  more  building.  The  six-year  pro- 
gramme of  the  Navy  General  Board,  for  which 


Mr.  Daniels  urishes  to  substitute  the  three-year 
programme  above  outlined  c:illed  for  thirty 
more  scout  cruisers.  Under  the  .Administration's 
progrin.me  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  140 
unarmed  types  of  ships  to  be  built  will  doubtless 
be  cruisers. 

There  are  but  two  other  classes  of  naval  craft 
of  prime  importance  in  the  makeup  of  a  modem 
navy,  although,  as  reference  to  the  table  ac- 

companying  this  article  will  show,  there  is  an 
immense  number  and  variety  of  small  craft, 
auxiliary  and  coast-defense  ships,  supply  vessels, 
etc.,  included  in  any  comprehensive  statement  of 
naval  strength.  The  two  important  classes 
referred  to  are  destroyers  and  submarines.  I  he 
war  has  brouj^t  both  these  types  more  ^rply 
into  the  public  eye  than  any  other  sort  of  naval 
vessels.  There  is  gfK)d  naval  opinion  that  neither 
is  quite  as  essential  as  its  prominence  in  current 
naval  discussbns  would  indicate.  Neither  is 
negligible,  and  in  the  war  just  finished  it  was  these 
tw^o  kinds  of  fighting  ships  that  saw  the  most 
active  service.  That  this  would  have  been  the 
case  against  a  foe  more  civilized  than  Germany  is 
questionable,  however.  Nevertheless,  no  nation 
maintaining  a  navy  can  afford  to  be  without  a 
plentiful  supply  of  both  classes;  our  General 
Board's  six-year  programme  called  for  233  new 
submarines  and  108  more  destroyers.  With  the 
ninety-two  destroyers  we  now  have  afloat  and 
the  238  under  construction,  this  would  give  us 
438  destroyers  by  1925.  while  Great  Britain  will 
have  316  when  the  107  now  building  are  added  to 
the  400  in  commission.  We  have  eighty  sub- 
marines in  service  to  Britain's  140;  we  are  build- 
ing ninety-nine  more,  Britain  eighty-two  more 
at  last  accounts.  No  small  part  of  the 
?6oo,ooo,ooo  which  the  Sccrotar>  of  the  Navy 
asks  Congress  for  blanket  authority  to  expend  in 
the  next  three  years  will  have  to  be  used  for  des- 
troyers and  submarines,  in  any  event. 

Not  the  least  surprising  part  of  the  comparative 
statistics  of  our  Navy  and  that  of  Great  Britain's 
is  the  number  of  aircraft  each  possesses.  The 
total  of  2,316  seaplanes  built  or  commissioned  in 
our  Navy  is  but  slightK-  exceeded  b\  Britain's 
2,534;  we  have  635  building  or  contracted  for, 
Britain  1,324. 

it  is  hardly  necessary  to  consider  the  remaining 
navies,  with  those  of  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungar)'  in  the  possession  of  the  Allies  and  tlie 
United  States,  and  with  Russia's  fleet,  never  for- 
midahJe,  in  a  state  of  cf)llapse.  France  is  the  only 
nation  that  has  even  half  as  many  dreadnaughts 
as  the  United  States  now  has  in  commission, 
while  its  programme,  announced  several  years  ago, 
of  building  nine  more  to  add  to  its  present  seven 
is  hardly  likely  to  be  carried  out  for  some  years 
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to  come,  if  at  all.  France  has  thirteen  battle- 
ships of  the  old  type,  twenty-one  first-class 
cruisers,  eight  light  cruisers,  ninety-one  des- 
troyers and  sixty^two  submarines,  and  these, 
with  minor  coast-defense  and  auxiliary  craft 
probabl\'  will  constitute  its  entire,  naval  strength 
fur  a  considerable  time  ahead,  in  view  of  the 
condition  of  national  finances.  Italy  had  pro- 
jected four  more  dreadnaughts  to  add  to  its  five 
in  existence.  Like  France,  it  is  hardly  likely  now 
to  go  in  for  important  naval  increases,  and  its 
existing  dreadnaughts,  with  its  nine  battleships 
seven  first-class  cruisers,  ten  light  cruisers, 
forty-two  destnners  and  seventy-five  submarines 
may  be  regarded  as  constituting  Italy's  naval 
strength  for  the  next  five  years,  at  least. 

Japan  alone,  of  all  the  nations  except  Great 
Rritnin  and  the  United  States  that  can  be  re- 
garded as  important  naval  Powers,  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  develop  and  carry  out  a  programme  oi  new 
naval  construction  on  an;  considerable  scale. 
Japan's  fleet  for  offensive  purp)oses.  now  con- 
tams  five  dreadnaughts,  eight  battleships  of  the 
prenlreadnaught  class,  seven  battle  cruisers, 
ten  first-class  cruisers,  sixteen  light  cruisers, 
sixt\'-six  destro\'ers  and  sixteen  submarines. 
Her  programme  as  announced  calls  for  the  build- 
ing of  six  more  dreadnaughts,  two  more  battle 
cruisers,  seven  more  light  cruisers,  twenty-three 
more  destroyers  and  twenty-seven  additional 
submarines.  With  these  additions  to  her  navy, 
it  cannot  bedenied  that  Japan  could  send  a  formid- 
able Armada  against  any  other  Power.  Count- 
mg  her  seven  battle  cruisers  as  fairly  equivalent 
totheold-type  battleships,  Japan  already  possesses 
an  offensive  power  on  the  sea  equal  to  that  of 
France  and,  with  the  disappearance  of  Germany 
as  a  naval  factor,  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
nation  except  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
S-.itL>  With  her  announced  programme  com- 
pleted, she  will  excel  France  at  every  point  except 
that  of  submarines  and  will  hold  beyond  question 
the  position  of  third  naval  Power  of  the  world. 

This  assemblage  and  comparison  of  naval  data 
discloses  two  rather  important  facts,  which  are 
not  without  some  bearing  on  the  peace  negotia- 
tions which  had  not  yet  formally  begun  as  this 
artide  was  written,  and  several  questions,  the 
answers  to  which  may  have  to  come  from  the 
Conference  at  Versailles. 

Chie  of  these  facts  is  that  the  traditional  "two- 
power"  standard  of  the  British  Navy  no  longer 
obtains,  and  that  it  cannot  be  restored  without 
the  prompt  promulgation  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  of  a  programme  of  new  construction  of 
which  there  has  been  no  hint  or  suggestbn,  be- 
yond the  declarations  of  British  statesmen  on  the 
stump  in  the  recent  election  campaign,  to  the 


effect  that  Britain's  control  of  the  seas  was  not 
to  be  impaired.  The  other  fact  of  apparent 
importance  is  tliat  the  United  States,  the  one 
nation  that  stands  as  the  foremost  advocate  of  a 
League  of  Nations,  is  the  only  nation  that  has 
moved,  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  in  the 
direction  of  increased  armaments,  and  this  at  a 
time  when  the  whole  worid  is  looking  toward  a 
reduction  of  armaments,  or,  at  least,  hoping  that 
the  Versailles  Conference  will  establish  an 
enUnU  cordiaU  that  will  make  possible  an  end 
to  the  era  of  ctmipetitive  armaments. 

Among  the  questions  that  naturally  arise  arc: 

Wh\'  is  the  American  Administration  at  this 
particular  and  critical  time  proposing  to  enlarge 
our  Navy  to  a  strength  approximating  or  exceed- 
ing that  of  Great  Britain? 

Is  this  proposal  being  put  forward  a*^  a  sub 
stitute  for  the  much-discussed  League  of  Xaiioni. 
or  as  an  auxiliary  thereto? 

"What  becomes  of  Britain'*^  nnval  supremac}'  if 
the  new  American  programme  is  carried  out?' 
Will  that  nation  be  content  to  sit  idl}  b>  and  see 
its  title  of  Mistress  of  the  Seas"  vanish? 

These  questions  are  alread\-  being  asked,  not 
without  some  degree  of  uneasiness,  and  by  persons 
sincerely  and  genuinely  concerned  over  the 
possibilities  for  trouble  contained.in  the  situation 
as  here  disclosed  Incidentally,  too,  the  ques- 
tion of  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  surrendered 
German  fleet  is  pressing  for  an  answer. 

Fortunately,  all  th«e  questions  are  suso^ 
tible  of  answers  that  may  be  accepted  as  satis- 
factory explanations  of  a  situation  which,  on  its 
face,  is  somewhat  puzzling.  On  the  msun  ques- 
tion, that  of  the  purpose  behind  the  advance- 
ment of  the  new  American  naval  programme  at 
this  time,  the  explanation,  given  to  the  writer  by 
the  highest  accessible  authority,  b  that  whatever 
appropriations  are  to  be  made  for  naval  expen- 
ditures for  the  next  fiscal  year,  beginning  July 
1,  1919,  must  be  made  before  the  termination  ctf 
the  present  Congress,  on  March  4,  1919:  if  appro- 
priations are  not  so  made,  no  money  whatever 
can  be  spent  except  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
remainder  of  the  present  three-year  programme 
until  the  next  Congress  meets  and  authorizes  it. 
The  new  programme,  th^  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
maximum  proposal  necessarily  submitted  in 
advance  of  possible  action  by  the  Peace  Confer- 
ees that  may  make  naval  Increases  unnecessary; 
it  is  a  programme  tint  can  be  abandoned  in 
whole  or  in  part,  as  circumstances  may  dictate. 
Indeed,  the  three-year  programme  at  present 
uncompleted  may  be  abandoned  at  any  time, 
for  the  Naval  Act  of  191 6,  under  which  it  is 
being  carried  out,  contains  the  unique  and  unpre- 
cedented provision  that  if  "peaceful  determina- 
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tion  of  all  international  disputes  shni!  render  un- 
necessary the  maintenance  oi  competitive  arm< 
aments  .  .  .  such  naval  expenditures  as 
may  be  inconsistent  with  the  engage n ants  made 
in  the  establishment  of  such  tribunal  or  tribunals 
may  be  suspended  when  so  ordered  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States," 

As  to  the  hope  and  expectation  of  Washington 
in  the  matter  of  an  international  agreement  for 
a  joint  sea-police.  Secretary  Daniels,  who  in  his 
aiuiuai  report  for  tg  1 8  spealts of  "the  reduction  in 
armament,  soon  to  bless  the  world,'*  looks  for- 
ward definitely  to  its  establishment,  upon  the 
basis,  proposed  by  him  last  year,  of  contributions 
to  the  international  navy  by  each  nation  in  pro- 
portion to  its  wealth  and  population. 

Hope,  even  belief,  that  this  plan,  or  something 
approximating  it,  will  be  adopted  by  the  Peace 
Gonference,  has  not  been  abandoned  at  Washing- 
ton; on  the  contrary,  it  is  what  is  most  earnestly 
and  ardently  being  looked  forward  to.  And  this 
expectation  provides  a  full  answer  to  all  the  ques- 
tions nused  by  the  facts  of  the  present  situation. 

The  United  States  must  increase  its  naval 
strength  to  equal  or  exceed  that  of  Great  Britain 
in  order  to  be  able  to  contribute  in  proportion  to 
its  population  and  wealth  to  the  international 
sea-police  force;  we  are  the  richest  and  most 
populous  of  the  nations  that  will  be  considerable 
contributors  to  such  a  force  and  our  share  will 
necessarily  be  the  largest.  This  is  the  AdmimV 
tration's  view.  And  contribution  to  the  inter- 
national sea-police  does  not  relieve  any  nation 
of  the  necessity  of  policing  its  oWn  coasts.  It 
merely  removes  from  each  nation  the  constraint 
of  adapting  its  na\  nl  programme  to  that  of  some 
other  nation  from  which  there  is  the  compelling 
menace  of  possible  and  unprovoked  attack. 
The  language  is  that  of  Secretary  Daniels. 

What  Washington  is  preparing  for,  then,  is  a 
League  of  Nations  and  its  corollary,  an  inter- 
national police  force,  with  a  national  navy  ade- 
quate  for  our  own  coast  defense  and  colonial 
police  purposes  hut  not  for  offensive  use.  Wash- 
ington expects  Britain  to  participate  on  equal 
terms  in  contributions  to  the  international  police; 
recent  British  utterances  susceptible  of  other 
interpretations  are  looked  upon  by  official  Wash- 
ington as  having  no  significance  other  than  ordi- 
narily attaches  to  declarations  made  in  political 
campaign  speeches.  Of  Britain's  willingness  to 
participate  there  is  no  doubt  apparent  in  Ameri- 
can official  circles.  Japan,  too,  is  expected  to  be- 
come a  willing  partner  in  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  to  nuke  contributions  of  materiel  and  per- 
sonnel prnpnrtionate  to  her  wealth  and  popula- 
tion, while  the  surrendered  ships  of  the  German 
and  Austrian  navies  may  be  regarded  as  compen- 


satiny  ff)r  the  present  inability  of  France  and  Italy 
to  furnish  their  full  quotas  to  the  international 
police  force.  The  suggestion  that  theGermanships 
should  be  sunk  has  never  been  the  subject  of  offi- 
cial discussion  in  Washington,  nor  has  it  been  put 
forward  from  any  responsible  source,  so  far  as 
members  of  the  Admintstratbn  are  concerned. 

The  exact  composition  of  the  international 
navy  can  only  be  ctinjectured  in  advance  of 
actbn  at  Versailles;  details  even  then  will  have 
to  be  worked  out  later.  Periiaps  tlwre  is  a  clue, 
however,  to  what  is  working  in  the  minds  of  the 
Allies,  in  the  character  of  the  armistice  terms 
imposed  upon  Germany.  The  armistice  did  not 
call  upon  Gennany  to  deliver  to  the  Allies  its 
heaviest  ships.  The  Gerflian  Navy,  on  paper, 
at  least,  contained  nineteen  dreadnaughts  and 
twenty-one  battleships  of  the  older  type.  Ten 
battl^ips  only  were  ddivered.  but  she  was  called 
upon  to  give  up,  and  did  give  up,  all  of  her  six 
battle  cruisers,  as  well  as  eight  light  cruisers, 
fifty  destroyers  and  all  of  her  submarines,  the* 
rest  of  her  navy  being  disarmed  and  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Allies  and  the  United  States 
in  German  home  ports.  For  international  police 
purpose  the  battle  cruiser  is  undoubtedly  more 
efficient  than  the  dreadnaught,  because  of  its 
higher  speed  and  greater  cruising  radius.  It  is 
ships  of  that  class  that  will  doubtless  form  the 
backbone  of  the  combined  sea  force  for  the  pre- 
servation of  peace.  Counting  those  now  building 
by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan, 
there  will  be  available  for  this  purpose,  if  all 
were  taken,  thirty-four  of  these  capital  ships. 
Some  will  fairiy  be  retained  by  the  participating 
nntions:  some  battleships  and  some  dread- 
nan  ^(it<'~  will  be  contributed,  rt^^  well  as  many 
light  cruisers;  the  German  dreadnaughts  and 
battleships,  so  far  as  tlwy  are  seaworthy  ami 
efficient,  may  provide  all  of  the  heavier  craft 
necessar\'  to  make  the  international  navy  what 
Britain's  navy  has  heretofore  been — the  equal  of 
the  two  most  powerful  national  navies  of  the  world. 

Those  are  the  Thoughts  that  are  running 
through  the  heads  of  our  naval  authorities  as 
preparations  for  the  Peace  Conference  near  their 
culmination.  And  if  the  dream  of  a  League  of 
Nations  should  fail  of  realizati(m,  if  the  world 
should  find  itself  once  more  where  it  was  four 
years  ago,  with  competition  in  armaments  forced 
upon  every  great  Power  by  the  actbn  of  other 
Powers,  then  we  shall  at  least  have  under  way 
a  naval  programme  upon  which  we  can  rely 
with  confidence  and  which,  having  been  laid 
down  at  a  tune  when  our  motives  were  by  no 
possibility  open  to  suspicion,  can  be  carried  out 
without  inciting  international  jealousies  or  cau^ 
ing  friction  that  might  precipitate  war. 
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IN  THE  old  seafaring  town  of  St.  Male, 
on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  they  point  out  the 
roadstead  through  which  the  Corsairs 
sailed  to  prey  on  commerce.  But  the 
Corsairs  sail  no  more;  neither  do  pirate 
craft  nor  privateers.  The  world  swept  them  all 
from  the  sea?  long  apo  because  they  were  outlaws, 
in  brief  and  in  eh^ect,  if  a  League  of  Nations  is 
iormed,  that  is  what  the  worid  will  do  with  many 
practices,  which,  permitted  by  custom  and  law, 
have  been  marked  by  pirate  selfishness  and  by 
some  survivals  of  the  Corsair  conscience.  But  to 
be  specific. 

If  Jefferson  was  right  in  putting  into  the  fore- 
front of  our  Declaration  that  all  peoples  have 
"certain  inalienable  rights"  such  as  "life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happDiess"— and  we  believed 
that  so  stoutly  that  we  sent  two  million  men 
across  the  ocean  to  fight  for  it — then  the  peace 
to  be  established  must  make  these  rights  secure 
for  all  nations^  small  and  great.  And  it  is  mani- 
fest that  among  these  rights  are  the  fundamental 
commercial  rights  of  access  to  the  sea  and  access 
to  food  and  to  basic  raw  materials;  without  these 
ri^ts  no  nation  can,  for  long,  have  life  or  liberty 
or  happiness.  If  these  rights,  particularly  for 
the  new  nations  to  be  formed,  are  to  be  granted 
and  guaranteed,  a  League  of  Nations  is  essential; 
for  without  it  these  ri^ts,  though  they  may  be 
granted,  cannot  be  guaianteed. 

All  of  this  means  a 'vast  amount  of  necessary 
international  work  to  be  done,  and  a  League  of 
Nations  must  have  some  clearly  defined  and 
adequately  equipped  agencies  to  do  it.  Happily 
these  are  already  in  existence— at  least  in  part — 
in  connection  with  the  Supreme  War  Council  at 
Versailles.  The  International  Shipping  Board 
offers  a  good  illustration.  When  the  urgent 
need  arose  for  getting  our  Army  to  France  with 
the  utmost  speed,  this  Shipping  Board  saw  to  it 
that  60  per  cent,  of  the  vessels  needed  were 
obtained  from  the  nwrdiant  marine  of  Great 
Britain.  The  equally  important  matter  of  send- 
ing food  both  to  the  armies  and  to  the  non- 
combatants  among  the  Allies  was  taken  care  of 


by  this  International  Shipping  Board.   Had  it 

not  been  for  the  effective  way  in  which  the  Board 
used  the  available  shipping  facilities  of  the  Allies, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  war  could  have  been 
won.  Now  some  such  Internationa]  Shipping 
Board,  as  an  agency  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
could  see  tt)  it  that  basic  raw  materials,  which  had 
been  allocated  among  the  nations  by  an  Inter* 
national  Raw  Matenals  Board,  were  speedily 
and  effectively  distributed.  Through  these  two 
Boards,  as  adjuncts  to  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  administrative  work  of  insuring  nations 
access  to  the  seas  and  to  a  proper  proportion  of 
nw  materials  could  be  provided  for. 

An  International  Clearing  House  has  been 
proposed  as  an  essential  piece  of  machinery  for 
the  service  of  commerce  in  any  world  organization 
that  would  follow  the  imr.  An  able  Chicago 
banker,  John  j.  Arnold,  a  man  who  is  considered 
a  master  of  international  exchange,  lias  long  urged 
the  desirability  of  such  a  ciMring  house;  It 
oouU  settle  balances  between  nations  just  as  our 
modem  clearing  houses  now  settle  balances 
between  banks  in  the  cities  in  which  they  are 
located.  When  George  B.  Gortelyou  was  Seae- 
tary  of  the  Treasury  in  President  Roosevelt's 
Cabinet,  he  proposed  that  International  GoW 
Certificates  might  be  secured  by  gold  deposits 
made  by  the.  various  commerchd  nations  aiid 
that  these  certificates  could  be  used  in  settling 
trade  balances,  thus  3vo!din<^  the  dclav  and  dan- 
ger of  transporting  the  actual  gold.  I  he  Federal 
Reserve  Banking  System  might  serve  as  a  model 
for  an  international  banking  system  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  whkh  Secretary  Cortelyou  had  in 
mind.  If  this  took  the  form  of  an  Intemati(»ial 
Gearing  House,  in  which  each  nation  should 
make  deposits  of  gold,  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
volume  of  its  foreign  trade,  it  is  manifest  that  a 
piece  of  powerful  international  machinery  would 
be  established  that  could  perform  prompt  and 
important  service  for  the  League  of  Nations.  As 
an  illustration,  if  a  nation  souf^ht  to  make  war  in 
defiance  of  its  pledge  to  seek  adjudication  of  its 
differences  before  the  courts  of  the  League,  it 
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would,  as  an  automatic  penalty,  forfeit  its  gold 
deposited  with  tiie  International  Clearing  House 
and  also  its  trade  rights  and  privileges  as  a  member 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  pfoceduie  and 

pena!t\-  would  he  ■^imil.ir  to  the  suspension  and 
expulsion  of  a  member  from  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Such  a  clearing  house,  therefore,  would  be  an 
agency  to  aid  in  preventing  war  and,  what  is  of 
greater  importance,  it  would  be  a  powerful 
agency  to  aid  in  promoting  peace;  and  that  is 
true  of  all  the  other  international,  commercial 
agencies  that  mi  ht  develop  in  connection  with 
rhr  !  e3'^nie  of  Nations.  Their  advantages  would 
be  so  great — in  fact  so  vital — to  every  nation 
that  it  is  hard  to  believe  they  would  be  surren- 
dered eicept  as  a  final  resort  in  a  desperate  situa- 
tion. 

An  International  Food  Board — such  as  the 
one  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  Pood  Controllers  of  the 
AlHed  nations  have  virtually  constituted,  might 

an  e<;5entinl  part  of  a  League  of  Nations.  Its 
existence  would  be  based  on  the  broad,  humani> 
tarian  ground  that  the  world  must  be  fed.  It 
appears  that  all  the  civilized  parts  of  the  worid 
now  believe  that  this  is  adequate  ground  for 
international  action,  and  if  it  be  once  conceded 
that  the  duty  of  feeding  the  world  rests  upon 
the  world  as  a  whole,  then  it  is  dear  that  tills 
duty  C3n  be  di-^charged,  much  ninre  fuUy  and 
much  less  expensively,  throu^  a  Food  Board 
acting  for  tiw  League  dP  Nations  than  by  nations 
acting  separately.  Associated  with  this  Board 
could  be  the  Internationa!  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  was  formed  at  Rome  some  years  ago 
by  David  Luhin  and  which  had  been  rendering 
service  of  far-reaching  value  to  all  countries, 
when  it*;  wrjrk  ^\  as  interrupted  by  the  war.  And 
associated  in  this  same  field,  although  occupying 
more  distinctly  a  field  of  charitable'  service, 
could  be  an  International  Red  Cross.  This 
organization,  under  the  Geneva  Convention, 
sprang  from  the  impulse  that  the  human  service 
of  socdH*  in  emergencies  should  pay  no  heed  to 
national  l}OUndary  lines.  This  has  continued 
to  be  the  fixed  poIir\'  of  the  Red  Cross,  although 
for  organization  purposes  it  has  established 
itself  in  many  countries  and  limited  itself  to  their 
geographical  boundaries  but  this  international 
war  has  thrown  into  such  high  relief  the  inter- 
national character  of  Red  Cross  service  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  natural  and  inevitable  development 
that  the  organization  should  become  avowedly 
and  definitely  international. 

It  is-  not  improbable  that  an  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  mi^t  become  an  es- 
sentkd  factor  in  the  League  Nations.  In  some 
countries  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  have 
official  status  and  connection  with  their  respective 


governments.  And  whether  they  had  such  con- 
nection or  not  they  could  become  a  powerful 
agency  for  mobilizing  good-will  among  the  nations, 
by  the  accepted  ^ve-and-take  spirit  of  business, 
by  developing'  an  established  policy  of  fair  deal- 
ing, under  which  trade  discriminations  would 
disappear,  and  by  consciously  weaving  the  bands 
of  commerce  into  bonds  of  peace. 

Such  an  International  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  already  in  existence  and  it  had  a  largely  attended 
conventkm  in  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1914, 
shortly  before  the  war  broke.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  has  appointed 
a  committee  "  To  make  a  study  of  the  question 
of  the  reconvening  of  the  International  Congress 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  the  earliest  time 
that  is  judged  expedient."  Edward  A.  Filene, 
of  Boston,  who  is  a  membei*  of  this  cc»nmittee, 
not  hmg  ago  expressed  in  this  fadiion  what  is 
doubtless  the  general  view  of  American  business: 
"  It  will  not  dn  to  leave  to  traditional  diplomacy 
and  to  ever-changing  cabinets  and  governments 
alone  the  handling  of  those  business  difficulties 
which  will  menace  the  successful  conduct  of 
international  trade  and  threaten  the  durable 
peace  of  the  worW."  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  representing  the  organized 
bunness  of  the  Nation,  is  squarely  behind  the 
proposal  for  a  1  caL'iie  of  Nations  and  will  un- 
questionably support  the  creation  of  interna- 
tional  agencies  that  will  make  the  League  effec- 
tive. 

Of  course  the  Postal  Union  is  already  an  inter- 
national organization.  It  would  naturally  be 
taken  over  by  a  League  of  Nations.  The  con- 
trolling idea  in  the  organization  of  the  modem 
world  is  interdependence  and  the  essential  factor 
in  interdependence  is  communication.  Following 
the  post,  by  ship  and  coach  and  train,  came  the 
tdegraph  by  land  and  sea,  the  telephone  and  then, 
as  a  capping  achievement,  the  wireless.  With 
these  distributive  means  of  communication  the 
productive  means  also  multiplied^the  printing 
presses,  typewriting  machines,  and  all  manner  of 
mechanical  devices — and  all  these  means  of  quick 
communication  have  respected  national  bounda- 
ries no  more  than  have  the  winds  of  heaven. 
Their  control  to  a  considerable  degree,  must  be 
international  and  the  Postal  Union  as  a  means 
to  that  end,  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  important 
developments. 

The  cables  in  particular  offer  a  field  for  inter- 
national service  of  the  most  far-reaching  character. 
Great  Britain  has  demonstrated  the  incalculable 
service  and  value  of  using  them  for  quick  and 
cheap  communication.  Through  her  control  of 
cables  she  has  held  her  far-flung  empire  in  the 
mighty  mesh  of  friendly  understanding,  the  most 
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powerful  bond  of  union  the  worM  hn=:  vet  discov- 
ered, and  a  League  of  Naliom.  made  up  of  self- 
governing  democracies,  will  surely  find  the  post, 
the  cable,  and  the  wireless  agencies  of  tremendous 
power  in  weaving  that  fabric  of  common  under- 
standing that  will  be  a  sure  basis  of  peace. 

ECONOMIC  PRESSURE  BEHIND  COURTS 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  these  various 
international  agencies  is  that  they  enable  the 
world  to  do  the  intematkmal  work  that  must 
be  done.  But  the  very  doing  of  this  work,  as 
part  of  an  organized  T  eacue  of  Nations,  would 
lessen  the  danger  ol  war.  i  t  would  be  preventive 
in  the  best  sense,  by  removing  many  cf  the  causes 
of  war.  But  that  is  cmly  one  of  the  essential 
purposes  which  the  organization  of  these  various 
international  agencies  would  accomplish.  An- 
other great  purpose  would  be  the  use  of  these 
agencies  in  developing  and  applying  economic 
pressure  as  a  sanction  to  place  behind  the  world 
courts  which  a  League  of  Nations  would  estab- 
lish. If  the  memben  of  the  League  realize  that 
they  would  at  once  forfeit  the  incalculable  service 
which  these  agencies  would  render  them  the 
moment  they  undertook  to  go  to  war  rather  than 
to  courts  for  the  ad judicatkm  of  their  difTerenoes, 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  they  would  take 
their  differences  to  courts  ff  thev  failed  to  do 
so,  the  economic  pressure  that  could  be  at  once 
applied  woukl  prove  practically  irresistible.  This 
is  not  a  trade  boycott  and  must  not  be  confused 
with  it.  Instead,  a  nation  would  be  bringing 
economic  pressure  upon  itself  by  breaking  its 
pledge  to  other  nations  and  thus  forfeiting  its 
standing  and  membership  in  the  League.  Among 
other  things  it  would  forfeit  its  free  use  of  the 
seas.  And  right  here  is  a  imitation  in  President 
Wflson's  announced  view  in  regaid  to  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  that  is  often  overlooked.  In  his 
oft-quoted  statement  of  the  war  aims  of  the 
United  States,  made  in  an  address  to  Congress 
January  8,  1918.  he  declared  that  one  of  our 
aims  was  "absolute  freedom  of  navigation  upon 
the  seas,  outside  territorial  waters,  alike  in  peace 
and  war,"  and  then  he  added  this  significant 
qualification  "except  as  the  seas  may  be  closed 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  international  net  inn  for  the 
enforcement  of  international  covenants."  This 
exception  offers  a  wide  range  for  the  effective 
employment  of  economic  pressure.  The  seas 
are  the  great  highways  of  commerce.  In  times 
of  peace  they  arc  open  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world, -but  a  League  of  Nations,  in  spreading  its 
control  over  the  seas,  could  properiy  limit  their 
use  to  the  natkms  that  observe  the  rules  and 


regulations  nf  the  l.cnpue.    During  the  war  the 
seas  have  been  closed  m  whole  to  the  commerce 
of  Germany  through  the  international  aetitm 
of  the  nations  of  the  Entente;  and  this  acrion 
was  taken  in  nrder  to  enforce  "international 
covenants"  because  of  treaties  broken  and  public 
laws  spumed  by  Gennany  and  her  allies.  The 
result  was  economic  pressure  of  the  most  drastic 
character.   The  f>cean-borne  commerce  of  the 
central  nations  was  not  merely  reduced  but 
destroyed.  Thdr  ships  were  bottled  up  in  hostile 
ports  throughout  the  worid  and  these,  of  ooutk, 
were  all  actions  of  war  in  time  of  war.  Mani- 
festly, should  the  freedom  of  the  seas  be  abridged 
by  the  joint  action  of  a  League  of  NatM>ns  to 
enforce  "international  covenants"  against  the 
nation  that  lia  1  bruken  a  covenant,  the  resulting 
economic  pressure  would  be  of  overwhelming 
severity.  No  nation,  however  powerful,  could 
withstand  it  for  a  k)ng  period;  eqiecially  when 
many  kinds  of  economic  pressure  were  being 
applied  at  the  same  time  through  all  the  other 
international  agencws  that  have  been  described. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  is  really  merged  in  the 
lar^r  proposal  for  the  organization  of  a  League 
of  Nations  and  Viscount  Grey  of  FaUodon. 
together  with  other  English  statesmen  of 
authority,  have  made  statements  which  indicate 
that  this  is  their  view;  and  assuredly  it  would 
seem  that  a  League  of  Nations  of  which  three 
such  maritime  Powers  as  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  UnitOLf  States  were  memher«.— nations 
that  have  fought  in  a  common  cause  to  gain  the 
victory  over  autocracy— might  be  entrusted 
with  the  international  control  of  the  seas. 

The  organization  and  control  of  the  inter- 
national work  of  the  world  by  a  League  of  Nations 
would  make  the  League,  at  once,  a  "  going  coii> 
ccrn."  It  wnuld  be,  from  the  beginning,  an 
instrumentality  of  service  which  would  gam  for 
it  respect  and  power.  The  inherent  weakness 
of  the  Hague  Conventbns,  as  all  the  world  now 
agrees,  was  that  the\-  ^^cre  not  supported  by  an\' 
international  organization  having  the  power  to 
give  them  effect.  This  weakness  should  not  . 
mark  the  League  to  be  formed  at  the  Peace 
Table.  Instead  it  should  be  given  the  power  to 
work  surely  and  steadily  toward  peace,  by  lessen- 
ing the  causes  of  war.  This,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  will  result  in  a  world  accustomed  to  the 
orderly  processes  of  peace  and  nccnstfimrt!  to  the 
orderly  processes  of  law,  as  developed  in  Worki 
Courts.  That  is  a  great  dream — but.  it  has 
possessed  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  free  peoples 
of  the  wodd  and  they  k»ig  to  have  it  come  tine; 
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MONROE  DOCTRINE 

An  Extension  of  Monroe's  Policy  to  the  World— America's  Isolation  a  Thing  of  the  Past- 
A  Chance  to  Bind  the  World  Together  in  Democracy  .and  Peace 

BY 

JOHN  H.  LATANfe 


ON  DECFMRER  3d,  Senator  Knox 
i  introduced  the  following  reMjlution: 
I  "That  any  project  for  any  general 
'  League  of  Nations  or  for  any 
sweeping  change  in  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  sea,  as  hitherto  recognized  as  inter- 
nationa]  law  and  viobited  by  the  Teutonic  Powers, 
should  be  postponed  for  separate  consideration 
not  alone  by  the  victorious  belligerents  but  by 
all  the  nations  if  and  when  at  some  future  time 
geneial  conferences  on  those  subjects  might  be 
deemed  useful/'  This  resolution  has  not  been 
pushed  to  a  vote  and  probably  will  not  be.  Its 
object  was  dearly  to  throw  cold  water  on  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  advocacy  of  a  League  of  Nations. 

On  December  5th,  Senator  Borah  introduced  a 
series  of  resolutions  reaflfirming  faith  in  the  policy 
of  isolation  and  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Fortunately  under  our  ^stem  of  government 
the  President  has  the  initiative  in  all  matters  of 
foreign  policy.  He  formulates  our  foreign  poli- 
cies subject  to  the  final  "advice  and  consent"  of  * 
Jtbe  Senate  before  embodying  them  in  treaties^ 
Thus  Washington  and  JeflFerson  announced  the 
policy  of  isolation,  Monroe  the  doctrine  that 
bears  his  name,  and  Aic Kinky,  through  John 
Hay,  the  open-door  policy.  The  Senate  was  not 
officially  consulted  in  any  of  these  cases  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  shaping];  the  policies  of  the 
Executive  which  became  the  policies  of  the  coun- 
try. Even  the  Monroe  Doctrine  did  not  receive 
anything  approaching  legislative  sanction  until 
the  Venezuelan  case,  when  Congress  at  the  re- 
quest of  President  Cleveland  promptly  voted  the 
appropriation  for  the  expenses  of  the  boundary 
commission  which  he  pmp-ived  to  appoint. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  seems  to  be  the  insur- 
mountable obstacle  in  the  minds  of  many  Sena- 
tors to  the  United  States  entering  into  a  League 
of  Nations.  The  Monroe  f^-K-trine  was  in  its 
origin  nothing  more  than  the  assertion,  with  special 
reference  to  the  American  continents,  of  the 
ri^t  of  independent  states  to  pursue  their  own 
careers  without  fear  or  threat  of  interventicjn, 
domination,  or  subjugation  by  other  states. 
President  Monroe  anncHinced  to  the  world  that 


this  princijilc  would  be  upheld  by  the  United 
States  in  this  hemisphere.  It  will  be  seen  at  once 
that-  this  is  the  principle  for  which  the  Allies 
have  been  fighting  in  this  war,  and  when  the  Pres- 
ident called  upon  Congress  to  declare  war  on 
Germany  he  said  that  we  would  fight  "for  the 
rights  and  HbertiMof  small  nations,  for  a  universal 
dominion  of  ri^t  by  such  a  concert  of  free  peoples 
as  shall  brinf'  per^ce  and  safety  to  all  nations 
and  make  the  world  itself  at  last  free^  No 
Senator  raised  his  voice  in  protest.  By  the 
declaration  of  war  which  followed,  the  President's 
war  aims  became  the  war  aims  of  the  Nation. 
Why  should  United  States  Senators  or  anybody 
else  think  that  fai  extending  this  principle  we  are 
in  any  way  impairing  it?  If  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine is  a  sound  principle  and  has  been  vindi-  • 
cated  by  the  experience  of  a  hundred  years  in 
this  hemisphere,  why  not  extend  it  to  tlw  rest  of 
the  worid?  That  task  is  a  little  too  large  for  the 
United  States  alone  to  undertake,  so  it  is  pro- 
posed to  organize  a  League  of  Nations  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  to  weaker  states  the  right 
of  self-determination  and  self-development. 

But  it  is  objected  that  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  a  League  of  Nations  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  American  policy  of  political  isola- 
tion  or  of  avoiding  entangling  alliances-.  This 
polic\-  i'^.  quite  distinct  from  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
in  principle,  though  closely  associated  with  it  in 
application.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  policy  of 
isolation  antedated  b>'  some  years  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  It  was  bastl  on  VVashington's  warn- 
ing against  permanent  alliances  and  Jefferson's 
warning  against  entangling  alliances.  Both 
Washington  and  Jefferson  had  in  mind  apparently 
the  form  of  European  alliance  common  in  their 
day,  which  bound  one  nation  to  support  another 
both  diplomatically  and  by  force  in  any  dispute 
that  might  arise  no  matter  whether  it  concerned 
the  interests  of  the  first  state  or  not.  Such  alli- 
ances were  usually  of  the  nature  of  family  com- 
pacts  between  different  dynasties,  or  between 
different  branches  of  the  same  dvnasty.  rather 
than  treaties  between  nations,  in  fact,  dynastic 
aims  and  ambitions  were  frequently,  if  not 
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usually,  at  variance  with  the  real  interests  of  the 
peoples  affected.  Neither  Washington  nor  Jef- 
ferson intended  or  ocpected  that  the  United  States 
should  refrain  permanently  from  the  exercise  of 
its  due  influence  in  matters  which  properly  con- 
cern the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  community  of 
nations.  Washington  said  expressly  that  his 
object  in  advising  his  country  to  keep  out  of 
European  politics  was  to  gain  time  "to  settle 
and  mature  its  yet  recent  institutions/'  and  Jef- 
ferson, notwithstai^ing  his  warning  against 
"entangling  alliances,"  twice  advocated  in  cer- 
tain contingencies  an  alliance  with  England. 

President  Monroe  in  promulgating  his  doctrine 
of  the  inviolabiKty  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
stated,  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  what  might  other- 
wise seem  an  internatif)nal  impertinence,  that 
it  was  not  our  policy  to  interiere  m  the  internal 
affairs  of  Europe.  Thus  the  two  policies  became 
linked  tof^ether  and  it  has  generally  been  a-^siimed 
that  one  implied  the  nther.  Secretary  Olney,  in 
1 895,  declared  that  American  non-intervention 
in  Europe  implied  European  non-intervention  in 
America."  President  Monroe  it  i>  tnie,  based 
his  declaration  not  mainly  on  right  and  justice, 
but  on  the  doctrine  of  tht  separation  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  American  spheres  of  politics.  It  is 
not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  public  generally 
•  should  regard  the  policy  of  isolation  as  the  sole 
justification  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  There 
is,  however,  neither  logic  nor  justice  in  basing 
our  right  to  uphold  law  and  freedom  in  this 
hemisphere  on  our  promise  not  to  interfere 
with  the  vidatbn  of  law  and  humanity  in  Eu- 
rope. There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  our  i  n  te  r- 
vention  in  matters  that  concern  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  the  welfare  of  mankind  should  in  any 
way  weaken  the  policy  which  we  have  pursued 
for  a  hundred  years  of  protecting  the  independent 
states  of  this  hemisphere  from  the  i>oIitical  ex- 
ploitation of  European  Powers.  If  we  can  estab- 
li^  this  American  principle  as  a  worid  principle, 
that  will  strengthen  and  not  weaken  the  American 
principle.  The  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  a  League  of  Nations  would  in  a  certain 
sense  be  a  departure  from  the  policy  of  isolation* 
but  in  a  certain  sense  it  would  be  an  extension 
of  that  principle  al«i,  for  if  we  are  tn  have  a  I-eaj^ue 
of  Nations,  there  must  be  no  separate  alliances 
betWB»i  different  members  of  that  League.  The 
United  States  must  not  become  a  buffer  between 
alliances  and  ententes.  Ever\'  nation  must  come 
into  the  League  on  the  same  footing.  There  will 
thus  be  freolom  from  entangling  alliances  for 
ail  the  worid.  ^ 

Few  people  seem  to  realize  that  this  is  the  idea 
in  I'rcsidcnt  Wilson's  mind,  although  on  more 
than  one  occasion  he  has  stated  it  with  Ids  ac« 


customed  force  and  clearness.  In  his  address  at 
Arlington,  May  30,  1916,  he  said:  *'  1  shall  never 
myself  consent  to  an  entangling  allianee,  but  I 
would  gladly  assent  to  a  disentangling  alliance — 

»  an  alliance  which  would  disentangle  the  peoples 
of  the  world  from  those  combinations  in  which 
they  seek  their  own  separate  and  private  interests 
and  unite  the  people  of  the  world  to  preserve  the 

^  peace  of  the  world  upon  a  basis  of  common  right 
and  justice.  There  is  liberty  there,  not  limita- 
tk)n.  There  is  freedcmi,  not  entan^ement.*' 
Some  months  later  in  his  address  to  the  Senate, 
January  22,  1917,  President  V,'i!son  elaborated 
this  idea  yet  more  clearly  and  declared  that  so 
far  from  abandoning  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
our  historic  policy  of  nvoidtng  entangling  alli- 
ances, he  wan  proposing  that  these  two  American* 
policies  shuuid  be  mternationalized  and  given 
workl-wide  application.  In  holding  out  the  ex> 
pectation  that  the  United  States  would  join  the 
f>ther  civilized  nations  of  the  world  in  guarantee- 

>ng  a  permanent  peace  he  said: 
"  I  am  proposing,  as  it  were,  that  the  natioitt 
should  with  one  accord  adopt  the  dcKtrine  of 
President  Monroe  as  the  doctrine  of  the  world: 
that  no  nation  should  seek  to  extend  its  polity 
over  any  other  nation  or  people,  but  that  eveiy 
people  should  be  left  free  to  determine  its  oun 
'  polity,  its  own  way  of  development,  unhindered, 
unthreatened,  unafraid,  the  little  along  with  tht 
great  and  powerful. 

"  I  am  proposing  that  all  nations  henceforth 
avoid  entangling  alliances  which  would  draw 
them  into  competitions  of  power,  catch  tlwn 
in  a  net  of  intrigue  and  selfish  rivJjiy,  and  dis- 
turb their  own  affairs  with  influences  intruded 
from  without.  There  is  no  entangling  alliance 
in  a  concert  of  power.  When  alt  uidte  to  act 
in  the  same  sense  and  with  the  same  purpose  all 
act  in  the  common  interest  and  are  free  to  live 
their  own  lives  under  a  common  protection." 

It  is  useless  to  advocate  a  return  to  the  qU 
days  when  the  Powers  of  Europe  were  divided 
into  opposing  groups  for  the  purpose  of  preservins 
the  balance  of  power  and  the  United  States 
stood  off  in  isolation  and  security  because  of  the 
existence  <if  this  balance  and  the  danger  which 
any  European  Power  would  run  of  upsetting  the 
balance  by  becoming  engaged  in  a  war  with  us. 
The  policy  of  isolatbn  corresponded  with  the 
situation  as  it  existed  a  hundt^  \ears  ago,  but 
not  with  the  situation  as  it  e.xists  to-day  and  as 
it  has  existed  for  some  years  past.  Maving  once 
thrown  our  resources  and  man  power  into  the 
European  scale  we  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  future,  for  if  we  should  a  "a  in  assume  a 
position  of  isolation  and  a  similar  situation 
should  arise  in  Europe,  does  any  one  hnagine  that 
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we  would  again  hold  back  as  long  as  we  did  this 
time?  If  we  overcame  the  traditions  of  a  hun- 
dred years  and  went  iiMo  this  war  in  order  to 
prevent  a  worid  catastrophe,  can  any  sane  man 
believe  that  with  this  precedent  we  would  refrain 
from  doing  the  same  thing  again  under  similar 
dicurostances?  No  matter  what  our  future 
professions  may  be,  Euiope  will  know  that 
American  inter\'ention  is  a  possibility  and  becau<;e 
of  this  possibility  our  presidents  will  have  tar 
greater  influence  in  world  politics  in  the  future 
than  they  have  ever  dreamed  of  exercising  in  the 
past.  n<)es  any  thinking  man  believe  that  future 
presidents  uf  the  United  States,  conscious  of  this 
tRmendous  power,  will  fail  to  exercise  it  on  proper 
occuionsP  We  have  been  drawn  into  the  full 
current  of  world  politics  and  we  must  sink  or 
swim  with  the  ot  her  nations  of  the  world.  What- 
ever international  adjustments  take  plaoe  In  the 
future  we  will  be  a  party  to  them. 

A  LEAGUE  OP  NATIONS  ALREADY  EXISTS 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  to  face  the  choice 

between  one  league  or  two  leagues — between  a 
world  federation  of  some  sort  or  a  world  balance 
with  Great  Britain,  France,  Itaiy,  and  the  United 
States  forming  the  nudeos  of  one  of  the  opposing 
groups.  The  war  has  led  these  Powers  into  such 
a  close  union  and  the  common  sacrifices  they 
have  made  are  so  great  that  they  are  not  likely  to 
drift  very  fair  apart.  We  thus  have  already  a 
League  of  Nation^  and  the  real  question  before  us 
is  whether  this  union  is  to  be  perpetuated  and 
cRlarged  and  given  a  cork&titutional  form,  or 
whether  we  are  to  let  things  drift  and  gradually 
fall  back  into  The  old  system  of  alliances  and  en- 
tentes. In  the  latter  case  the  system  would  be 
the  same,  but  the  alignment  of  Powers  would  be 
different.  For  a  hundred  years  we  had  the 
European  balance  and  the  United  States  was  the 
only  detached  Power.  The  rise  of  Japan  to  the 
position  of  a  first  class  Power  was  a  disturbing 
factor  in  world  politics  and  greatly  complicated 
the  intemationail  situation,  for  I  u  rope  as  well 
as  for  us.  I  nstead  of  having  one  detached  Power, 
for  some  years  we  have  had  two  and  the  dangers 
arising  from  buch  a  situation  were  dearly  seen  at 
the  time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  While 
Russia  was  engaged  with  Japan,  her  ally  France 
was  humiliated  by  Germany  and  forced  to  submit 
the  Moroccan  question  to  a  general  European  con- 
ference. In  order  to  prevent  the  triumph 
oi  Germany  and  the  upsetting  of  the  European 
balance.  President  Roosevelt  sent  Henry  White 
to  this  conference,  which  was  held  at  Algeciras, 
ostensibly  to  look  after  the  commerdal^interests 
of  the  United  States,  but  in  reality  Mr.  White 
flayed  a  very  important  part  tn  the  conference 


and  the  influence  nf  the  United  States  was  exerted 
on  the  side  of  Lngiand  and  France.  1  hus,  even 
before  the  present  war  began,  it  had  become  evi- 
dent to  close  observers  of  interaatwnal  affairs 
that  the  European  balance  would  soon  be  super- 
seded by  a  world  balance  in  which  the  United 
Sutes  would  be  forced  to  take  its  place. 

THE  LEAGUE  SHOULD  NOT  INCLUDE  ALL  NATIONS 

The  only  possible  way  oi  avoiding  the  formation 
of  two  great  opposing  alliances  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  a  worid  balance  of  power  is  to  or- 
ganize one  League  of  Nations  including  all  of  the 
great  Powers  and  such  of  the  lesser  Powers  as  it 
may  seem  expedient  to  admit.  If  the  League  is 
kept  too  exclusive,  an  opposing  League  will  inev- 
itably be  formed.  The  union  should  be  made  as 
broad  as  possible,  but  not  all  inclusive  at  first,.^ 
#The  Gentnd  Powers  should  be  admitted  only 
when  they  shall  have  organized  responsible 
governments,  democratic  in  character  and  pledj^ed 
to  the  fulfilment  of  international  obligations. 
To  my  mind  such  a  League  dwoM  be  a  loose  con- 
federation.  its  central  organ  should  be  legislative 
and  advisory,  and  its  main  idea  should  be  codper- 
ation  rather  than  coercion.  What  is  needed  most 
Is  a  channel  for  thefocoirfngand  expressionof  inter- 
national  publicopinion.  No  action  such  as  the  an- 
nexation of  Bosnia  or  the  Serbian  ultimatum  should 
be  taken  without  being  previously  submitted  to 
the  members  of  the  League.  The  mere  statement 
of  the  objects  of  a  proposed  acti rn  of  a  great 
Power  will  usually  defeat  an\  unwi  irthy  pijrjxis<», 
and  if  action  is  permitted,  the  extent  oi  such  ac- 
tion should  be  considered  and  defined  in  advance. 

The  ideas  of  different  advocates  of  a  Lea^jjue 
of  Nations  are  very  far  apart  on  some  questions. 
One  influential  group  thinks  that  an  interna- 
tional police  force  is  essential  to  the  existence 
of  a  League.  With  this  group  I  do  not  agree.  I 
think  that  the  most  ttu^t  we  can  safely  demand  at 
present  is  a  proportbnal  limitation  of  armaments 
and  that  the  policing  of  the  seas  and  disorderly 
countries  will  have  to  be  done  in  most  cases  by  the 
fleet  of  the  Power  most  vitally  concerned  in  the 
quarter  of  the  globe  which  has  to  be  policed^  For 
example,  suppose  that  we  had  been  a  member  of  a 
League  of  Nations  at  the  time  that  we  found  it 
necessary  to  intervene  in  Haiti.  The  method 
of  procedure  would  have  been  something  like 
this:  The  United  States  wouM  have  brought  the 
case  up  before  the  central  council  or  agency  r  f  the 
League,  presented  the  facts  showing  that  the 
Negro  republicof  Haiti  wasfast  lapsing  into  barbar- 
ism, and  expressed  its  willingness  or  desire  to  inter- 
vene  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  life  and  property 
and  restoring  self-government.  The  nature  of 
the  intervention  and  the  limits  of,  action  would 
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fia.ve  been  explained  and  the  council  of  the  League 
^iw«tld  have  been  lequested  to  sanctkm  inter- 
■%r«»ition  for  the  purpose  and  to  the  extent  de- 
*^rihed.    If  the  League  had  refused  to  -arction 
our  intervention,  we  wouid  at  least  aavc  oeen 
spared  the  Intervention  of  some  other  Power,  the 
fear  of  which  was  the  main  rea>jn  for  our  goinj- 
in.     It      not  likely  that  the  League  would  have 
refu^  such  a  request,  for  the  United  States  was 
not  the  only  Power  whose  interests  were  atTected 
t>y  the  condition'?  that  prevailed  in  Haiti.  Fur- 
thennore,  the  other  members  of  the  League  would 
from  time  to  time  have  requests  of  their  own  to 
make  and  would  not  be  likely  to  oppose  action  of 
this  kind  unless  there  was  some  serious  objection 
to  it.   A  League  so  organized  would  not  be  in  any 
sense  a  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

But  whatever  form  the  League  may  take,  its 
priman,'  object  is  the  protection  of  the  weak  and  * 
the  vindication  of  justice  and  nght.    It  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  hem  any  such  League  could  be  con- 
sidered  inconsistent  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
President  Monrrje's  main  idea  was  to  make  the 
Western  liemi^here  safe  for  democracy.  How 
much  better  if  we  cin  make  the  Miole  worid 
safe  for  ddnocra^.  Secietary  OIney  said  the 
sole  purpo«;e  and  object  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  "  that  no  European  Power  or  combination 
of  European  Powers  shall  forcibly  deprive  an 
American  state  of  the  right  and  power  of  self- 
government  and  of  shaping  for  itself  its  own 
political  fortunes  and  destinies."  And  Presi- 
dent Qeveland  said:  "The  Monroe  Doctrine 
finds  its  recognition  in  those  principles  of  inter- 
national law  which  nre  based  upon  the  theory 
that  every  nation  shall  have  its  rights  protected 
and  its  just  claims  enforced."  Surely  the  time 
has  come  when  the  United  States  is  strong  enough 
to  pledge  itself  jointly  with  other  great  civilized 
Powers  to  uphold  law  and  justice  and  the  rights 
of  weaker  nations  everywh^. 

The  idealism  of  I*resulcnt  Wilson  has  seized 
hold  of  the  imagination  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  This  is  true 
not  only  of  England  and  France  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  but  even  of  Japan  where  a  Wilson 
Club  has  been  organized*  I  recently  asked  a 
prominent  young  Japanese  now  in  this  country 
about  this  Club  ai^  the  purpose  for  which  it  had 
been  organized*  and  he  replied  that  the  young 
men  of  Japan  educated  in  the  philosophy  of 
Buddha  and  Confucius  were  tremendously  im- 
pressed by  President  Wilson's  international  ideal- 
ism. He  was  fresh  from  a  week  in  Washington, 
the  week  before  the  President  sailed  for  Europe, 
and  he  added,  "  President  Wilson  has  many  more 
admirers  in  Japan  than  he  has  in  Washington^ 
Most  wars  are  economic  in  origin,  that  is  a  re- 


sult oi  the  conflict  of  economic  and  conuner 
policies,  bat  they  usiialiy  end  in  idealism.  ( 

of  the  sordki  struggle  precipitated  by  the  de: 
to  gain  certain  material  thincs.  there  arise 
yearning  for  something  higher  and  nobler, 
this  war  the  idealism  of  the  AOies  sustained  to  1 
end  those  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting 
well  as  those  who  toil^  and  suffered  at  hor 
The  Germans,  too,  fought  desperately,  first 
conquest  and  then  to  save  themselves  from  « 
feat,  but  as  the  spxiils  of  war  receded  from  th< 
their  enthusiasm  diminished,  and  as  Major  1. 
Hay  Beith  has  said:  "They  finally  quit  not  b 
cause  they  had  to,  but  because  they  had  enough 
Ihe  Allies  kept  up  the  fight  norwithstandii 
their  terrific  losses  and  their  terrible  defeats  b 
cause  they  carried  the  liberties  of  the  world  c  [ 
their  bayonets  and  considered  themselves     •  I 
guardians  of  the  rig'its  of  mankind.    Is  the  ei  l 
thusiasm  of  the  soldier  and  of  the  >  ounger  gener-  I 
tion  to  give  way  to  the  skepticism  of  politician  i 
and  diplomats  whose  expc  r ience  was  gained  unde  *  1 
the  old  order  of  thing*;,  cr  i  ;  it  to  result  in  the  re 
alization  of  the  noble  dream  of  a  world  fedcra  ^ 
tion?  We  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  greates 
opportunity  that  histor>'  has  ever  afforded  tri  ' 
bring  about  some  sort  of  world  r  ri  anization.  A 
hundred  years  ago,  after  the  overthrow  of  Na- 
poleon, we  had  tht  nearest  approach  to  a  federa- 
tion of  the  world  tiiat  we  have  ever  had.  That 
federation,  which  controlled   the   destinies  of 
Europe  from  1813  to  1822,  went  to  pieces  because 
all  of  its  members,  with  the  exception  of  England, 
had  autocratic  governments  and  wieie  bent  on 
making  the  world  safe  for  autncracv  T>-dav 
the  situation  is  very  different.  The  Powers  which 
have  defeated  Germany  have  constitutional  or  % 
representative  gpvemmentt  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Japan  enjoy  a  fair  measure  of  democracy. 
A  world  federatk>n  ti  hundred  years  ago  would 
have  been  controlled  by  irresponsible  sovereigns. 
A  worid  federation,  if  formed  to-day,  would  be 
controlled  by  the  people. 

1  his  war  has  witnessed  a  rebirth  of  democracy. 
A  democratic  assodatioa  of  democratic  nations 
is  the  ideal  the  world  is  striving  to  attain,  and  of 
this  ideal  President  Wilson  is  the  chief  exponent. 
In  one  of  his  Fourth  of  July  addresses  he  said: 
•*  If  I  did  not  believe  that  the  moral  judgment 
would  be  the  last  judgment,  the  final  judgment, 
in  the  minds  of  men  as  well  as  at  the  tribunal  of 
God,  i  could  not  believe  in  popular  gpvemment. 
But  I  do  believe  these  things,  aftd,  theicfoie.  I 
earnestly  believe  in  the  democracy  not  only  of 
America  but  of  every  awakened  people  that  wishes 
and  intends  to  govern  and  control  its  own  affairs.'* 
In  this  faith  he  has  gone  to  Paris  to  bind  the  na?- 
tions  together  in  democracy  and  peaces 


TO  PREVENT  THE  BALKANIZATION  OF ' 

THE  WORLD 

By  Extending  the  Practical  Idealism  Which  Has  Governed  the  United  States  10  ItS  Deal- 
ings with  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  the  Philippines 

BY 

TALCOTT  WILLIAMS 


FOR  a  century  the  United  States  has  pre- 
vented invasion  from  without  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  it  has  greatly 
feduced  war  between  American  nations. 
Since  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  an- 
nounced, European  Powers  have  acquired 
16.000,000  square  miles  of  new  colonies.  None  of 
it  in  the  AmeriLas.  What  the  L'nited  States  has 
done  in  two  continents  alone,  tiie  live  free  self- 
governing  nations,  united  in  this  war,  could  do  for 
the  world,  if  the\  «jrganized  ft  League  of  Nations. 

The  Balkans  have  bred  war  for  fifty  years  and 
Balkan  conditions  of  small  nations  hating  each 
other  are  about  to  be  ei^ndcd  over  400,000 
square  miles  in  eastern  Europe.  Misgoverned 
nations  breed  war  and  have  caused  the  colonial 
expansion  and  most  of  the  wars  of  recent  years. 
China  will  be  the  next  cause  for  war.  Russia  will 
be  seized  by  Germany,  if  unprotected.  No  one 
nation  can  deal  with  tlieir  problems.  They  call 
ior  a  League  of  five  nations  extending  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  world. 

The  American  has  led  the  world  in  invention 
and  discovery  Look  at  this  war.  The  great 
changes  in  war  which  it  has  brought  are  due  to 
the  airplane,  the  machine  gun«  the  submarine, 
the  telegraph,  and  the  telep^nne — all  American 
inventions.  These  have  been  so  interlocked  with 
each  other  as  to  change  the  very  face  and  aspect, 
the  character  and  methods^  the  tactics  and 
strategy  of  all  warfare. 

But  of  all  American  invention  and  discovery, 
none  compares,  and  none  probably  ever  will  com- 
pare, with  the  step  forwaid  taken  in  government 
at  Philadelphia,  in  1787,  by  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution 

Immersed  in  the  success  of  our  own  experiment, 
it  is  still  more  extraordinary  that  we  have  hesi* 

tited  and  still  hesitate  to  apply  the  principle  on 
which  our  Federal  s\  stem  rests  to  a  wider  range 
and  a  more  momentous  field.  Our  states  are  the 
greatest  League  to  Enforce  Peace  in  the  world. 
N  thcr  League  has  so  summarily  crushed 
resistance.  No  other  has  so  preserved  all  the 
rights  of  its  members.  Above  all,  the  right  to 


stay;  the  right  to  leave  we  summarily  refused. 
The  original  theme  we  have  embroideied  with 
successive  variations.  We  have  proved  how 
elastic  it  may  be  in  freedom  and  how  easily  it 
may  be  adopted  to  new  conditions. 
*  Review  the  grades  we  have  toKlay  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  "Continental  area" 
as  our  Federal  census  calls  it,  is  divided  into 
forty-eight  states.  Alaska  is  an  unorganized 
territory  with  less  sdf-govemment  than  the 
"  North- Western  Territory,"  in  1787,  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio,  out  of  which 
six  great  states  have  been  <^rved.  We  have  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  organized,  self-governing,  and 
possessbg  citizenship;  Porto  Rico  organized  and 
governing  with  citizenship  long-delayed.  The 
Philippines  are  stilt  farther  removed  in  rights  as 
to  American  citizenship,  but  with  more  sdf- 
govemment  than  any  other  Asiatic  colony,  and 
preparing  for  nn  independence  niready  pledged. 
Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  are  independent,  but 
their  customs  and  revenues  are  controlled  by  the 
United  States  until  they  have  outgrown  the  habit 
of  revolution.  Nicaragua  is  under  direct  tutelage. 
Cuba,  enjoying  independence  at  all  points  is 
required  to  enforce  oontiacts,  pay  its  debts,  and 
preserve  certain  standards  of  sanitation  so  as  not 
to  spread  pestilence. 

There  stretch,  besides,  the  Latin  lands  from  the 
Rio  Grande  to  Cape  protected  by  the 

United  States  for  ninety-five  years.  Mexico 
has  been  saved  from  conquest  and  Venezuela 
protected  in  boundary  and  its  ports  from  Eng- 
land (1895)  and  Germany  (1904).  All  the  rest 
attest,  by  the  absence  of  armies,  of  navies  and  of 
armaments,  the  great  peace  of  the  United  States 
over  all  the  Americas,  a  peace  which  leaves  the 
Canadian  frontier  unfortified,  and  all  the  Re- 
publics of  the  South  with  a  smaller  relative  ex- 
penditure for  military  ends  than  any  other  inde- 
pendent states  las  advanced  in  their  civilization. 
All  are  open  to  attack,  long  the  object  of  German 
cupidity,  and  the  prophecies  of  Kultur  and  of 
maps  "made  in  Germany"  which  colored  south' 
em  Brazil  as  a  German  "  Kolonie." 
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This  great  system  has  held  "fretful  realms  in  of  the  United  States  and  as  President  alone 
iwe"  for  just  short  of  a  century  and  has  had  less  pledged  it  to  act  without  aslcing  GongiTSs. 
rarfafe  between  states  in  a  hundred  years  than  Neither  Senate  nor  House  peeped  on  the  sub- 
any  other  pnrt  of  the  earth's  surface.  It  is  the  ject,  though  for  half  a  century  Senators  ta'ked 
product  cund  progeny  of  the  great  American  dis-  about  it  as  they  do  now  on  a  League  of  Nations, 
covery  in  tHe  field  of  government  that  it  is  possible  A  quarter  of  a  century  after  Monroe's  Message, 
to  have  independence,  sovereignty,  the  solemn  Senator  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  with  yeani  of 
dignity  of  ancient  states,  national  pnJc  patri-  service  in  the  Senate  behind  him.  said  that  the 
otism,  a.nci  independent  and  continuous  develop-  reason  the  Monroe  Doctrine  had  never  lieen 
ment  for  tnen  and  for  republics,  under  an  exer-  brought  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate  was  because  it 
cise  of  overmastering  power  used  for  peace,  was  certain  to  have  an  adverse  majority, 
justice,  the  liberty  of  alllands,  and  the  subjection  President  Monroe  spoke  as  Chief  Executive 
ot  none.  Like  the  round  earth  which  turns  on  its  alone,  and  he  took  neither  Senate  nor  IHouse  into 
orbit  without  shock  or  stay,  smoothly  spuming  his  confidence.  He  asked  for  neither  warships 
down  the  grooves  of  time,  this  array  of  sovereign-  nor  men  in  arms.  His  first  purpose  in  his  mesiage 
ties  and  colonics,  islands  and  lands  protected  as  originally  drawn,  was  that  the  United  States 
"by  dee<is  of  peace,  by  wisdom  eminent,"  first  should  guarantee  the  independence  of  Greece 
uttered  hy  Preisklent  Monroe  in  two  paragraphs^  as  well  as  protect  the  Western  World;  but  }cktt 
of  an  annual  message,  stand  as  pro^)f  of  hnw  much*  Quincy  Adams,  his  Secretary  of  State,  persuaded 
c-in  V»e  done  to  keep  the  earth  from  war  if  great  him  to  leave  this  out.  Mf  nnR^'s  rtpinion  i*;  a  rwid 
power  t>e  joined  to  good  purpose,  as  has  been  one  now  that  the  United  butes,  after  neany  a 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  for  a  century.  century,  is  afcling  to  set  new  lepuUtcs  in  Europe 

To  give  a  longer  and  more  assured  peace  to  the  on  the  path  of  liberty  and  security.    Our  fifth 

whole  world,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  extend  the  President  was  an  aide-de-camp  of  Washington, 

pledge,    purpose,  and  working  of  the  Monroe  he  was  a  follower  of  Jefferson,  he  was  taught  by 

Doctrine,  and  make  it  the  settled  policy  of  the  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic.   He  had  fouf^ht 

great    self-governing  peoples  who  have  crushed  with  Lafayette.    He  did  not  think  that  the 

autocracy  and  made  liberty  secure  for  all  time.  United  States  should  confine  her  protection  of  the 

If    President  Monroe,  our  Congress,  and  the  liberties  of  the  world  to  her  neighbors  alone, 

people  of  the  United  States  had  waited  to  draw  a  He  looked  out  upon  a  world  in  chains,  with  only 

const  it ution,  to  make  trcatie-;  with  a!!  the  Latin  one  self-governing  land  in   Europe— England, 

Republics,  still  "fluttered  folk  and  wild,"  noth-  and  that  still  ruled  by  a  privileged  class  tng- 

ing  could  have  been  accomplished.  Think  of  the  land  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  as  already  said, 

sea   of  discussion,  the  wrangling  of  rights,  the  ruled  about  11,000,000  square  miles  in  182). 

deHnitions  of  "sovereignty,"  the  challenges  and  In  1 776.  they  held  about  2 1 ,000.000  square  miles 

protosts  of  high-spirited  Latin-American  states-  Our  Revolution  costs  Europe  in  the  Americas 

men,  the  prophecy  of  peril  in  the  future,  danger  10,000,000  square  miles  of  dependencies.  Pres- 

in  tHe  present,  and  endless  h\  pothetical  pictures  ident  Monroe  deckired  these  Should  never  be 

,f  what  might  happen  if  this,  that,  or  the  other  reoccupied. 

"  right"  was  miperiled,  or  this,  that,  or  the  other  In  1914,  the  colonies  of  Europe  had  grown  from 

"  policy"  or  'doctrine"  were  to  be  brought  in  11,000,000  square  miles  in  Monroe's  day  to 

question  if  a  nation  of  n  ,000,000— the  United  28,000,000  square  miles  in  our  own  day.  one^f 

Stiites   had,  \n  182^,  about  the  population  of  of  this  .irca  seized  from  1878  to  1914:  but  not 

[sjew   York  State  to-day— undertook  to  exclude  one  square  mile  of  this  vast  addition  of  17,000.000 

foreign  aggression  from  14,500,000  square  miles  was  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  over  which  the 

of  the  earth  s  surface  m  the  Western  Hemisphere,  shadow  of  the  protecting  shield  of  the  American 

What  did  «appen?  peoj^Ie  had  been  thrown  by  its  President.  The 

In   1823.  When  President  Monroe  pledged  the  shadow  was  enough.    The  Monroe  Doctrine 

j-»urpose  ot  the  United  States  to  prevent  any  has  never  cost  a  single  shot  or  a  single  man. 

Elviropean  1  ouer  trom  colonizing  any  American  So  far  does  a  righteous,  honest,  and  manly  paiw 

1  ;i  titfl  or  imposing  on  it  any  forei-n  rule  whatso-  pose  to  defend  liberty  bN'  a  free  j>eopIe  go  in  a  cov- 

ev*;r.  "^^'■'y  as  can  be  worked  out  etous  world.  We  have  drawn  our  sword  for  the 
s»l^"5  *             l^V^""*^ .  "I'les  of  colonies  held  ,  freedom  of  the  world  in  this  our  own  day  and  not  in 

il^JfrnLiTrA"^';- '''"Sj"  ^^'^  '"^^^  vain;  butthetniecmblem  of  our  national  policy. 

1 ,  t-eral  estimate  the  Arctic  wastes  of  British  North  the  protector  of  the  liberties,  and  the  fre^d  r. 

^rrienca  ana  ine  and  wastes  of  Australia.   This  from  foreign  rule  of  75.000.000  in  Utin-Amcnca 

Sftfcid^t  Mo^^^^^                "?f?T?*''  »  Liberty  with  the  sheathed  sword  which  stands 

j>resident  Monroe  simply  expressed  the  purpose  on  the  dome  of  our  capitol  at  Wi 
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Our 'resolve  to  do  this,  made  in  our  days  of 

weakness  and  kept  in  our  days  of  strength,  has 
educated  and  ennobled  nur  nwn  national  policy. 
The  territory  we  acquired  from  Mexico,  sixty 
years  ago  was  desert  and  deserted,  untouched, 
unimproved,  and  uninhabited  Our  use  of  it 
and  the  contrast  between  the  land  we  took  and 
Mexican  lands  is  the  best  title  deed  to  our  pos- 
session. While  California  was  still  in  Mexican 
lands,  in  1822,  we  ordered  Russia  out  of  it,  when 
their  colony  had  been  in  existence  for  fifteen 
years,  leaving  as  the  solitary  trace  of  this  attempt 
to  colonize  afresh  the  new  world  the  name  of 
'  Russian  River"  on  the  mapof  the  Pacific  Coast. 
As  we  better  understood  our  duty  as  protectors 
conquest  ceased.  In  1848.  we  returned  a  con- 
fpieitd  and  occupied  Mexico  to  the  Mexicans 
and  later  paid  |20,ooo,ooo  to  aid  its  rehabilita- 
tion. We  kept  our  pledge  to  Cuba  and  showed 
to  what  a  slight  degree  Europe,  with  its  general 
prediction  we  would  remain,  understood  the  good 
faith  of  frep,  self-governing  land?  We  asked 
nothing  of  Venezuela  when  we  twice  protected 
her  from  a  thieving  boundary  line  and  a  preda- 
tory German  fleet.  When  a  French  Emperor, 
Napoleon  III,  put  a  Hapsburg  archduke.  Max- 
imilian, on  the  throne  of  .Mexico  he  lost  his  life 
under  the  pressure  of  the  United  States,  which 
again  asked  nothing.  German  newq»pers  all 
predicted  we  would  occupy  Canada  as  soon  as 
England  was  involved  in  war. 

Nations  like  men  are  improved  by  responsi- 
bility. Our  own  entrance  on  the  World  War 
desiring  neither  territorv  nor  advantage,  has 
raised  the  whole  level  of  international  action. 
Hie  predatory  treaty  of  London  signed  in  April, 
191$,  in  which  England,  France.  Russia,  and  Italy 
proposed  to  divide  the  coast  of  the  Adrtritic  and 
its  hinterland,  without  considering  history  or 
human  rights,  is  discredited  and  gone.  We  have 
refused  to  accept  it  or  to  be  bound  by  any  diplo- 
matic understandings  as  to  international  plunder. 
Our  unselfish  action  in  war,  our  present  example, 
and  our  last  record  has  made  it  difficult  for  any 
land  to  claim  plunder,  and  forced  every  demand 
to  justify  itself  by  proof  that  the  rights  of  all 
men  to  self-determination  and  self-rule  would  be 
respected. 

In  every  one  of  the  Allies  we  have  quickened 
the  strength,  the  utterances,  and  the  protest  of 
the  masses  against  acquisitions  of  territory  for 
1>rafit.  It  is  the  few»  not  the  many,  who  profit 
by  colonies  and  plunder  dependencies.  Capital 
which  wins  concessions  and  privileged  classes 
uiat  iili  offices  in  subject  lands  gain;  the  many 
provide  the  soldiers  who  fill  graves  in  strange 
l^ds  and  pay  the  taxes.  Colonies  cost  all 
countijea  but  England.  Most  European  col- 


onies are  a  liability  and  not  an  asset  as  far  as  the 

national  budget  is  concerned. 

The  onl\"  iu<;»iticnt!on  for  -■iich  expenditures  is 
the  one  we  have  created  by  giving  Cuba  freedom 
and  independence  and  preparing  the  Phllippfaies» 
Haiti,  Santo  Domingo.  :ind  Nicaragua  for  ulti- 
mate independence  and  a  stable  self-government. 
With  every  nation  grabbmg,  it  was  easy  for  the 
European  Powers  to  seize  14.000,000  square 
miles  in  the  past  forty  years.  With  President 
Wilson  calling  the  world  to  new  and  higher  stand- 
ards, it  becomes  difficult  to  continue  past  policy 
and  make  plunder  out  of  peace.  The  men  and  the 
parties  who  in  the  p.ist  protested  in  vain  in 
England,  France,  and  itaiy,  are  strengthened  by 
the  position  of  the  United  States.  The  opposi- 
tion may  be  unable  to  prevent  the  usual  division 
of  the  spoil?  of  territory  after  a  great  war;  but 
the  three  premiers  and  their  governments  have 
no  great  margin  of  safety  in  their  majorities 
now  that  the  pressure  of  war  is  over. 

THE  DUTY  OP  THE  FIVE  GREAT  POWERS 

A  single  unselfish  Power  like  the  United  States, 
with  our  record,  our  long  protection  of  other 
lands,  asking  therefor  neither  concession  nor 
privilege,  trade  nor  territory,  raises  the  level  of 
all  international  action.  It  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  five  free  self-governing  nations,  Italy, 
France,  England,  the  United  States,  and  Japan, 
to  begin  to  consider  their  duty  to  the  world  of 
nations  from  the  same  standpoint  which  the 
United  States  took  ninety-five  years  ago  in  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  We  have  prevented  invasion 
and  colonization  from  without,  and  we  have 
greatly  reduced  wars  between  Amttican  nations. 
We  could  have  prevented  the  attack  of  Chile 
on  Peru  and  Bolivia  forty  years  ago.  If  I'rcst- 
dent  Arthur  had  not  reversed  Secretary  Blaine's 
wise  policy  of  Interventbn  by  this  country, 
Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Chile  would  never  have 
seized  the  provinces  which  are  now  causing  bitter- 
ness. Many  wars  and  collisions  the  United  States 
has  already  prevented  in  Latin-America.  By 
making  navies  and  armies  unnecessary  it  has 
done  much  to  remove  temptation  to  war. 

A  Monroe  Doctrine  for  the  world  is  the  next 
necessary  and  logical  step.  The  one  way  to 
secure  this  is  by  a  League  of  Free  Nations  agree- 
ing to  act  together  on  the  same  policy  which  the 
United  States  has  followed  for  nearly  a  century. 
If  our  States  had  remained  separate  and  inde- 
pendent, we  should  have  had  perpetual  war. 
If  the  five  great  Powers  now  acting  together, 
simply  agree  that  they  will  forbid  war,  require 
arbitration,  and  enforce  the  ded^ons  of  the 
Hague  Court,  no  small  nation  can  go  to  war  and 
no  one  of  these  Powers  will  venture  on  it,  if< 
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opposed  by  the  other  four.  No  two  of  them  have 
at  present  common  ends  that  can  brinq  them  in 
opposition  to  the  oilier  three.  Our  own  exper- 
ience shows  that  our  Monroe  Doctrine  has  not 
prevented  revolution  or  rebellion,  chanp;e<;  of 
government,  or  alterations  m  the  domestic  pohcy 
of  any  one  of  the  nations  protected  for  a  cen- 
tury. Neither  has  the  Monroe  Doctrine  needed 
an  elaborate  con^^titution,  treaties,  or  entangling 
alliances.  We  have  been  free,  so  have  all  the 
other  vaiious  lands  in  the  Americas. 

So  with  the  world.  Let  the  five  Powers  now 
acting  together  follow  our  example  and  our 
policy,  and  they  will  have  our  success  in  keeping 
the  peace.  These  five  great  Powers  already  have 
a  league  fat  war.  If  you  have  any  doubt  as  to 
its  efficiency,  apply  to  Hohenzollern,  Hinden- 
burg,  and  Ludendorff.  They  can  tell  you.  Let 
this  league  for  war  continue  in  peace.  In  our 
case,  there  is  not  even  a  treaty  of  alliance.  By 
common  consent,  we  were  all  at  war  with  the 
Gintral  Empires.  Let  us  keep  the  peace  of  the 
world  by  common  consent.  It  will  certainly  cost 
fewer  lives  to  prevent  war  by  common  consent 
than  to  wage  war  by  common  consent.  If  one 
can  be  done,  so  can  the  other. 

The  President  and  American  people  have 
enforcf-v^  the  .Monroe  Doctrine.  Congress  has 
never  enacted  it.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  four  Premiers  in  Puis  at  the 
Peace  Congress,  if  they  acted  together  for  a 
League  of  Free  Nations  to  prevent  war,  would 
find  the  people  of  the  United  States,  Japan, 
England,  France,  and  Italy  behind  them. 

These  five  heads  of  the  five  great  self-govern- 
ing Powers  could  do  much  no  one  Power  could  do 
alone.  China,  Persia,  Turkey,  to-day  need  to  be 
aided  by  loans,  and  a  joint  international  force 
to  keep  order,  develop  their  resources  and  teach 
self-government.  Kngland,  France,  and  Italy 
look  to  dividing  their  lands.  The  present 
Turkish  Government  must  go.  the  Persian  Gov- 
ernment should  go,  the  Chinese  Government 
will  go.  if  not  aided.  The  five  Powers  could, 
with  no  risk  of  a  charge  of  personal  ambition, 
conquest,  or  the  acquisition  of  territory,  act  to- 
gether to  give  the  peoples  of  these  Iannis  ';(  lf- 
govemment.  and  let  their  future  decide  their 
aetkm  where  no  one  people  is  as  yet  strong  enough 
to  act  alone.  The  worid  very  greatly  needs 
something  like  an  interna?ion:i1  receivership  for 
bankrupt  lands  and  peoples  too  weak  to  walk 
alone.  The  Balkan  States  cannot  agree.  Nei- 
ther will  the  new  nations  which  are  being  set  up 
anew  from  the  Danube  to  the  Baltic. 

The  impending  danger  is  the  Balkanizatk>n  of 
all  Eastern  Europe.  At  least  one  fourth  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula  is  so  divided  and  cut  up  by  the 


different  races  that  no  one  land  can  rule  this 
fourth  without  gross  injustice.  In  most  cities 
in  Turkey  four  or  live  tongues  are  spoken  by 
peoples  bitteriy  hating  each  other.  At  least  a 
quarter  of  the  population  of  "Poland"  are  not 
Poles  and  fear  Polish  rule.  In  the  Czecho- 
slovak territory  a  full  fifth  are  not  either  Czechs 
or  Slavs.  Western  Transylvania,  whkh  Rumania 
claims,  has  a  large  share  of  races  not  Rnman. 
This  is  true  all  over  the  late  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire.  1 1  has  been  a  very  menagerieof  nations, 
all  hating  each  other.  1  he  governments  at 
Vienna  anci  Budapest  have  been  hard,  cruel, 
and  unjust  keepers  of  this  menagerie;  but  this 
fact  does  not  necessarily  make  it  the  wisest  thing 
to  do  to  unlock  all  the  cages  of  the  menagerie, 
with  no  provision  for  mutual  protection. 

These  many  problems  call  for  some  common 
authority.  The  very  boundaries  of  these  new 
lands  are  uncertain.  There  will  be  constant 
disputes.  Much  of  what  was  once  p.?rt  of 
"  Poland"  on  the  Baltic  is,  to-day,  more  Oerman 
than  Polish.  In  the  South,  much  of  Galicia  is 
Jew  and  Ruthenian  rather  than  Polish  The 
situation  is  made  worse  because  in  ail  these  lands^, 
one  race  often  owns  the  land  and  another  tills 
it,  as  in  much  of  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  the  Jugo- 
slav regions.  In  Russian  Poland,  the  labor  of 
jew,  Ruthenian,  and  Pole  has  been  exploited  by 
German  and  Russian  capital,  with  investors 
from  other  lands.  Labor  is  unprotected  by 
adequate  law  and  administration. 

These  various  issues,  all  risking  war,  can  never 
be  justly  solved  without  some  Impartial  au- 
thority used  not  only  in  deciding  boundaries  and 
apportioning  territor\'  at  a  Peace  Congress  but  to 
prevent  wars  far  bigger  in  future.  The  Balkans 
have  had  five  bkxidy  wars  in  a  little  more  than 

thirty  \ears  in  a  territnr^  not  much  larger  than 
Nev-  England  and  the  Middle  States.  Left 
aiune  like  wars  will  come  in  the  area  which  has 
been  shared  by  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and 

Russia. 

Unless  a  League  of  Free  Nations  is  organized 
not  only  to  close  the  war,  but  to  preserve  peace 
forty  years  hence  will  see  a  German  control  of  the 
entire  region  and  a  war  of  revenge  will  follow, 
by  a  Germany  reinforced  by  levies  from  the 
Slav  races. 

The  world  at  large  is  re  i  1.  for  this.  The 
people  of  England.  France,  and  Italy  are  ready. 
The  American  people  alone  hesitate.  It  he^ 
tates  to  extend  its  own  policy  in  one  henrisphere 
to  the  world.  Our  own  experiences  have  shown 
that  where  there  is  force  ready  to  act,  there  war 
will  not  come.  Redivide  the  world,  remake  it  and 
leave  no  provision  to  keep  peace  andai^Mltaav 
done  sows  the  seeds  of  futnm  and  chIMMml 
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THE  great  uprising  of  Redmen.  the  last 
great  stand  of  a  dotjmed  race,  that, 
toward  the  end  of  i8t)o,  suddenly 
threatened  the  Northwest  with  the 
horrors  of  Indian  warfare,  gave  Per- 
shing his  first  opportunity  to  participate  in  a 
campaign,  his  first  opportunity  to  see  battle,  to 
hear  the  crack  of  hostile  rides. 

The  reader  is  asked  to  note  carefully  those 
phrases — "participate  in  a  campaign,"  "see 
battle,"  "bear  the  crack  of  hostile  rifles."  They 


are  to  be  taken  in  their  narrowest  sense;  and  so 
taken,  they  tell  in  brief  the  story  of  Pershing  in 
that  abortive  rebellion.  The  hectic  chroniclers 
of  his  career,  who  have  now  become  rather  num- 
erous, tell  of  Pershing  "ever  battling  against 
renegade  Sioux."  of  "skirmish  after  skirmish, 
fight  after  fight"  following  in  quick  succession. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  were  (jnly  a  few  en- 
gagements in  the  entire  campaign,  and  not  one 
battle  that  was  worthy  of  the  name.  It  was  not 
Pershing's  luck  to  be  in  any  of  these  few  engage- 
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ha  talzzard  caught  and  almoit  w\pc(f  -ng's  Kegimtni,  the  Sixth  Civalrv,  .is  it  was  marching  frotn  It^if|^4g$  litedb^OQlc 
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ments.  His  work,  like  the  work  of  most  of  the 
other  soldiers  who  took  part  in  that  strenuous 
campaign,  was  to  help  draw  an  ever-narrowing 
cordon  about  the  hostiles.  a  cordon  that  finally 
strangled  the  rebellion.  It  was  hard,  dangerous 
work,  but  a  kind  of  work  that  does  not  lend  itself 
to  being  featured  in  the  limelight. 

But  his  soldier-luck  was  better  than  that  of 
many  of  his  fellow-campaigners,  for,  as  a  sub- 
ordinate officer  accompanying  his  cavalry  troop, 
Pershing  had  the  thrill  of  a  six-mile  gallop  to  the 
rescue  of  another  tr(K)p  beleaguered  by  Indians. 
Coming  over  the  crest  of  a  hill,  he  saw  the  scrim- 
mage, heard  the  crack  of  the  rifles,  charged  with 
his  troop  down  the  slope,  but  before  the  rescuers 
got  within  bullet  range,  the  hostiles  vanished  as 
only  Indians  can  vanish. 

It  was  not.  however,  a  campaign  whose  dif- 
ficulties, whose  tragic  potentialities  can  be  scaled 
by  a  recital  of  its  engagements,  of  its  casualties. 
Old  campaigners,  veterans  of  hard  campaigns  in 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  have  told  me  that,  from 
the  standpoint  of  physicial  endurance,  that  cam- 
paign in  the  Bad  l^ndsof  South  Dakota  was  the 
hardest  one  that  they  had  ever  gone  through. 
It  began  in  December  and  ended  in  January. 
It  was  one  of  the  bitterest  winters  that  ever  tor- 


LIEUTENANT  J.  J.  PERSHING 
l-ndfT  his  leadership  the  student  b.ittalion  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  was  so  improved  that  it  captured  the  "maiden" 
priKktbe  National  Competitive  Drills  at  Omaha 


CAPTAIN  OF  THh  OIRLs'  BATTALION 

Pershing  just  missed  commanding  this  original  "  Battalion 
of  Death."  It  was  discontinued  just  before  his  arrival  at  the 
University 


tured  that  land  of  bitter  winters.  There  was 
snow;  there  was  sleet;  ice  in  the  rivers  that  had  to 
be  forded.  It  was  a  campaign  of  scouting,  of 
much  work  with  single  troops,  of  man\'  hurried 
marches.  During  the  weeks  that  the  campaign 
was  at  its  height,  each  night  meant  a  new  camp 
— sometimes  ih  tent,  sometimes  in  the  open. 
It  was  life  lived  at  its  bleakest. 

And  for  all  the  time  that  the  tr(X)ps  were  in  the 
field,  there  was  not  a  moment,  night  or  day,  when 
battle,  massacre,  and  devastation  did  not  hang 
in  the  balance.  The  smouldering  hatred  of  the 
Redman  for  the  conquering  White,  had  been 
fanned  recently  to  fanatic  heat  by  the  ".Messiah 
craze."  The  Indians  "had  been  told."  says 
General  Nelson  A.  .Miles,  "of  the  second  com- 
ing of  Christ,  that  the  .Messiah  would  return  to  his 
own  people — the  meek  and  lowly,  the  down- 
trodden, and  oppressed  race,  and  not  to  the 
haughty  and  cruel.  They  had  also  been  taught 
that  the  generations  that  had  gone  before  would 
be  restored  to  life."  Out  near  Walker  Lake, 
Nev.,  a  man  pnxilaimed  "  secretly  to  a  few  that 
he  was  the  Messiah  returned  to  earth  to  bless  his  ^qqIc 
chosen  people."    Emissaries  were  sent  covertly  ^ 
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to  far-distant  tribes  and  these  tribes  sent  chiefs 
to  hear  the  message.  The  s<Kalled  Messiah 
proclaimed  "that  the  prophecy  made  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago  had  been  fulfilled;  that  their 
own  land  was  to  be  transformed  into  the  Happy 
Hunting  Ground,  and  that  all  the  departed 
Indians  were  to  be  restored  to  life.  Me  t(jld 
them  that  he  was  about  to  move  eastward,  when 
there  would  be  driven  before  him  vast  herds  of 
wild  horses,  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  antelope — every- 
thing the  Indians  prized  most,  and.  as  he  moved 
Kast.  the  dead  Indians  would  rise  from  the  dust 
and  join  the  innumerable  throng.  It  was  an 
ideal  Indian  heaven,  such  as  had  been  the  hope 
and  prayer  of  those  living  as  well  as  of  the  gen- 
erations that  had  gone  before." 

He  also  taught  them  certain  mystic  ceremonies, 
chief  of  which  was  the  "ghost  dance."  Ihey 
were  further  tfild  that  Indians  wearing  a  shirt 
upon  which  was  painted  a  buffalo's  head,  would 
be  immune  to  the  bullets  of  the  soldiers. 

"This  dispensation,"  continues  General  .Miles, 
"was  received  with  warm  hearts,  especially  as  it 
came  at  a  time  when  the  Indians  were  depressed 
by  the  maladministration  of  their  affairs.  I  heir 
treaties  had  not  been  fulfilled,  their  supplies 
Were  overdue,  and  they  were  suffering  for  food. 
The  hostile  element  received  the  information 
^'ith  great  joy,  and  when  it  was  communicated  to 
Sitting  Bull  it  aroused  the  turbulent  nature  of 


that  great  war  chief,  and  awakened  his  ambition 
and  hope  to  free  his  country  from  the  presence  of 
the  white  race,  whom  he  had  long  hated  with  all 
the  ferocity  of  his  savage  nature.  He  said  that 
they  should  not  await  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
but  shoulil  arise  in  one  great  btniy  and  go  forth 
to  meet  and  greet  him.  He  immed  ately  sent 
runners  toevers'  tribe  (jf  which  he  had  any  knowl- 
edge in  the  great  Northwest.  ...  It  was  a  threat- 
ened uprising  of  colossal  proportions." 

The  spirit  of  unrest  spread  from  reservation  to 
reservation.  In  the  fall  of  iH<)o  some  three  thou- 
sand Intlians  suddenlv  lied  from  the  Koscbud  and 
I'ine  Kid^e  l<est'rvatii»ns  in  Smith  Dakota,  acn)SS 
the  White  Uiver,  to  the  Bad  Lands,  that  country 
of  "barren  hills,  narrow  valleys,  ravines,  canons, 
m<>unds.  and  buttes."  I'hese  renegades  were  well 
armed.  They  made  their  way  to  a  district  known 
as  "  The  Stronghold,"  a  high  mesa  or  tableland 
that  was  inaccessible  except  by  way  of  a  /ew 
trails  and  (»ne  wa'ion  road. 

Some  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Pine  Ridge  and 
Rosebud  Reservations,  but  connected  with 
th-m  b\'  a  trail  which  led  across  the  Bad  Lands, 
were  the  Che>enne  and  Standing  Rock  Reserva- 
tions. On  the  latter  lived  Sitting  Bull  and  man\' 
of  those  who  under  his  leadership  had  taken  part 
in  the  Custer  massacre  just  fourteen  years  before. 
The  hostile  elements  on  both  these  reservations 
were  prepared  to  join  the  renegades  in  the  Bad 
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Lands.  About  midwa>  between  these  two  groups 
of  reservationN.  not  far  from  the  trail  where  it 
crosses  the  Bellefourche  or  Cheyenne  River, 
was  the  encampment  of  Big  Foot.  Many  of 
this  chieftain's  band  were  renegades  who  had  also 
been  in  the  Custer  fight,  and  had  never  become 
thoroughly  tamed.  Big  Foot's  Indians  were 
living  off  the  reservation. 

"  I'he  danger  and  alarm,"  to  quote  contem- 
p(jrary  rept)rts  of  the  War  Department,  "were 
general  throughout  the  settlements;  and  thou- 
sands of  unfortunate  people  whose  homes  were 
scattered  throughout  that  vast  territory,  were 
sacrificing  what  little  property  they  had  to 
obtain  transportatif)n  to  move  their  families  out 
of  the  country." 

This  was  the  condition  when  troops  were  hur- 
ried from  various  partsof  the  country — from  points 
as  far  distant  as  California,  as  New  Mexico — to  re- 
inforce those  stationed  near  these  reservations. 
Rush  orders  brought  a  large  part  of  the  available 
tr(K»ps  of  the  Army,  to  the  scene  of  trouble. 

The  plan  of  campaign  was  to  capture  Sitting 
Bull  who  had  become  "the  great  organizing  or 
controlling  spirit  of  the  hostile  element";  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  Big  Foot's  band  to  the 
Bad  Lands,  and  to  form  a  cordon  of  troops  to  the 
westward  of  the  Bad  Lands  so  that  as  the  cordon 
was  tightened  the  renegades  encamped  there 
would  gradually  be  forced  back  to  their  reserva- 


tions where  they  would  be  disarmed.  The  con- 
trolling desire  was  to  avoid  a  conflict,  if  possible, 
"although,"  says  the  War  Department's  reports, 
"at  any  time  from  the  seventeenth  day  of  De- 
cember, 1890,  to  the  fifteenth  day  of  januar> .  1801 
the  troops  could  have  engaged  the  Indians  and  a 
serious  engagement  would  have  been  fought. 
1  he  effect  would  have  been  to  kill  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Indians,  costing  the  lives  of  many 
officers  and  men,  and  unless  complete  annihila- 
tion resulted,  those  who  escaped  would  have 
preyed  upon  the  settlements,  and  the  result 
would  have  been  a  prolonged  Indian  war." 

I'he  Sixth  Cavalry  was  ordered  to  detrain  at 
Rapid  City,  and  went  into  camp  about  a  mile 
from  the  railroad.  I'here  was  a  chill>'  inter\al 
while  the  men.  used  to  the  hot  sun  of  New  Mexiov 
waited  for  their  supply  of  heavy  clothing  neces- 
sary to  withstand  the  rigors  of  a  Dakota  winter: 
fur  caps  and  gloves,  blanket-lined  canvas  over- 
coats, heavy  oversocks  of  felt,  and  arctic  over- 
shoes. The  horses  were  provided  with  blanket- 
lined  canvas  covers  and  calked  shoes. 

Colonel  Carr,  the  commander  of  the  Sixth 
Cavalry,  was  ordered  to  use  his  troops  in  a  patrol 
u\  the  countr\  along  the  South  Fork  of  the  Che\- 
enne  River,  just  to  the  westward  of  the  Bad 
I  ands,  to  protect  the  settlements  from  Ind" 
lirpredations  and  to  head  off  any  movement  f>f  tl 
renegades  in  that  direction.    Pershing,  while  Kk 
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A  PARI  Oh   PERSHING  S  PRbl'ARATION  FOR  I918 

a  189).  American  papen  published  long  accounts  of  what  the  Kaiser  said  and  did  at  ^rcat  army  manciuvres.    Pershing,  the 
Kaiser's  future  opponent,  was  then  staging  tiny  sham  battles  in  Nebraska 


egiment  was  still  in  New  Mexico,  had  been  trans- 
erred  from  Troop  L  to  Troop  A.  So  it  is  that 
roop  that  we  follow  with  particular  interest, 
hough  as  my  only  source  of  information  as  to 
his  part  of  Pershing's  career  is  Colonel  Carr's 
eport  to  the  War  Department,  it  will  be  neces- 
ar>  to  give  more  or  less  of  the  story  of  the  entire 
egiment  in  order  to  fill  out  the  picture — what 
•ne  troop  suffered  in  the  way  of  exposure,  un- 
ertainty.  and  danger  was  practically  suffered 
)>■  all  the  other  troops. 

The  day  following  the  regiment's  encampment, 
vlajor  Perr\',  with  two  troops,  was  sent  to  the 
nouth  of  Battle  Creek,  about  forty  miles  to  the 
outhward.  The  next  day,  Major  Tupper,  with 
hree  troops,  including  Troop  A,  was  sent  to  the 
leighborhood  of  Box  Elder  Creek,  another  forty 
niles  to  the  northward.  Thus,  within  three 
lays  of  its  arrival,  the  Sixth  Cavalry  was  divided 
nto  three  detachments  on  a  line  about  eighty 
niles  long,  stretched  over  a  rough,  hostile  country, 
vith'jut  other  means  of  communication  between 
he  detachments  than  by  courier. 

On  December  14th,  Colonel  Carr  received  from 
^eadquarters  a  telegram  which  ran,  in  part: 
'Would  advise  keeping  your  troops  in  as  large 
Jodies  as  possible.  Scouts  rtp'iri  .in  intention 
»  attack  your  troops  this  mornin: .  the  signal 
*ing  to  fire  the  grass,  which  has  been  done." 


An  order  was  given  to  sound  "the  general" 
(the  bugle  call  to  break  camp  immediately),  and 
within  half  an  hour  Colonel  Carr  was  on  the  march 
with  three  troops,  leaving  one  tnxjp  to  guard  the 
camp.  Couriers  were  also  despatched  to  .Majors 
Tupper  and  Perry,  for  them  to  join  Colonel  Carr 
at  the  mouth  of  Rapid  Creek. 

This  paragraph  from  Colonel  Carr's  report 
gives  a  glimpse  of  what  all  the  troops  in  the  field 
were  then  experiencing:  "  1  marched  on  that 
Sunday  at  walk,  trot,  and  gallop,  till  dark,  hearing 
en  route,  a  rumor  that  a  company,  presumably 
one  of  Perr)''s,  had  been  massacred,  and  seeing 
to  the  S.E.  a  light  of  burning  prairies,  the  stated 
signal  for  attack.  Next  morning  had  reveill**  at 
4,  started  at  daylight  and  arrived  at  mouth  of 
Rapid  Creek  s<wn  after  noon.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  disagreeable  marching  days  I  ever 
experienced — very  cold  and  bleak,  with  a  wind 
so  strong  that  I  kept  details  of  men  within  the 
wagons  to  keep  them  from  blowing  over.'" 

Both  Major  Tupper  and  .Major  Perry  joined 
him  here,  the  reported  massacre  of  one  of  the 
latter's  companies  proving  only  a  rumor.  ^ 

Now  followed  a  period  when  orders  came  from 
Headquarters  in  mystifying  succession — to  head 
off  Indians  reported  moving  from  the  South,  to 
head  off  Indians  reported  moving  from  the  North. 
In  the  midst  of  this  period  of  rumor  and  tension 
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PERSHING  S  LAW  CLASS 

W  hile  directing  military  training  at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  Pershing  studied  law  and  graduated  with  the  class  of '9) 

His  picture  is  in  the  centre  in  the  third  row  from  the  bottom 

• 

there  came  the  story  of  the  attempt  by  the  and  a  number  of  the  Indian  poHce.  Word  also 
Indian  police  to  arrest  Sitlinj;  Bull  in  his  tepee  came  that  the  remainder  of  Sitting  Bull's  follower* 
in  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation,  of  the  attempt  had  lied  from  the  reservation,  joined  Big  Foot  at 
of  his  followers  to  rescue  him,  and  of  the  stiff  his  camp  on  the  Bellefourche,  and  that  the  ami- 
little  stand-up,  man-to-man  fight  which  resulted  in  bined  camps  of  hostiles  were  moving  south  toward 
the  killing  of  Sitting  Bull,  some  of  his  adherents,    the  territory  covered  by  the  Sixth  Cavalry. 
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YOU  VE  COT  TO  GET  UP  IN  THE  MORNING 
This  drawing  from  the  University  Class  Book  shows  that  reveille  was  no  welcome  sound  to  those  in  Pershing's  Student  Corps 


On  December  20th  Major  Adam  was  sent  with 
a  battalion  (which  included  Troop  A)  to  the 
vicinity  where  Bear  in  the  Lodge  Creek  empties 
into  White  River,  a  stream  flowing  between  the 
Bad  Lands  and  the  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud  Re- 
servations. His  orders  were  "  to  protect  settlers 
and  intercept  Indians  going  north  or  south."  Des- 
pite scouts  sent  in  all  directions,  the  whereabouts 
of  Big  Foot's  band  remained  an  uncertainty.  In 
all  the  marches  of  this  campaign  of  constant 
marching,  sometimes  in  battalion,  sometimes  in 
single  troop,  it  was  known  that  another  Custer 
massacre  was  always  a  possibility:  so  when  moving 
through  this  rough,  broken  country,  around  hills, 
through  ravines,  by  gullies,  guards  were  always 
thrown  out.  in  front,  behind,  and  on  both  sides. 

Here  is  Colonel  Cirr's  picture  of  his  Christmas 
eve  in  the  field  (he  and  the  troops  under  him  were 
on  a  forced  march) :  "  The  day  had  been  cold  and 
raw  and  the  night  was  bitter.  Some  men  and 
officers  had  brought  blankets,  some  had  pro- 
visions and  some  had  not.  By  dividing,  all  had 
something  to  eat  and  water  was  obtained  by 
melting  the  ice  which  had  frozen  to  the  bottom  in 
most  of  the  water-holes.  W  here  there  was  any 
left,  it  looked  like  pea  soup  and  tasted  like  a  dose 
of  salts.  We  spent  our  X'mas  eve  standing, 
Sitting,  and  lying  around  the  fires,  sleeping  from 
time  to  time  till  wakened  by  the  cold." 


On  December  29th  came  the  news  of  the  un- 
fortunate affair  at  Wounded  Knee  Creek.  The 
activity  of  the  troops  under  Major  Adam  had 
forced  Big  Foot's  band  so  far  to  the  eastward  that 
it  was  impossible  for  it  to  form  a  junction  with 
the  main  body  of  the  hostiles.  The  Seventh 
Cavalry  finally  encountered  the  band  encamped 
on  Wounded  Knee  Creek.  The  Indians  agreed  to 
surrender  their  arms,  but  a  ghost  dance  was 
started,  someone  fired  a  shot,  and  in  the  mfilee 
which  followed,  thirty  officers  and  soldiers,  and 
200  Indians  (men,  women,  and  children)  were 
killed  or  mortally  wounded.  The  Indians  then 
fled  in  all  directions.  This  encounter  greatly  in- 
tensified the  hostility  of  the  Indians. 

Colonel  Carr  was  now  ordered  to  march  up 
the  White  River,  and  camp  at  the  mouth  of 
Wounded  Knee  Creek.  There  he  was  joined  by 
the  other  battalions  of  the  Sixth  Cavalry. 

On  the  afternoon  of  January  i,  1891,  a  soldier 
told  Colonel  Carr  that  he  heard  the  sound  of  rifles 
up  White  River.  Troop  K,  under  Captain  Kerr, 
was  in  that  direction.  Major  Tupper,  to  whose 
battalion  Troop  K  belonged,  was  told  to  saddle 
up  his  other  two  troops,  and  go  see  if  there  was 
any  trouble.  Shortly  thereafter,  two  greatly 
excited  soldiers,  despatched  by  Captain  Kerr, 
arrived  with  the  news  that  Troop  K  had  been 
under  a  running  fire  for  about  an  hour  and  that 
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the  troop  was  now  surrounded.  "Boots  and 
Saddles"  was  sounded,  and  with  Troops  A  and 
H,  Colonel  Carr  went  on  a  gallop  to  the  rescue. 
There  were  six  miles  to  cover,  and  all  six  were 
done  on  a  gallop,  though  the  ground  was  covered 
with  snow.  G>ming  up  on  a  ridge,  the  men  could 
look  right  over  the  fidd  of  comfcat. 

About  half  a  mile  away  there  was  a  little  knoll 
and  on  this  Captain  Kerr  had  corraled  his  wagon 
train*  thrown  out  forage  sacks  as  a  barricade, 
and  from  behind  this  hastily  constructed  line  of 
defense,  had  been  holding  off  the  Indians  who 
had  attacked  in  some  force.  But  the  two  troops 
uiuler  Major  Tupper  had  already  taken  a  hand 
in  the  skirmish;  and  the  Indians  were  falling 
back. 

Upon  the  appearance,  over  the  crest  of  the 
hiii,  of  more  reinforcements  for  tlie  enemy,  the 
Indians  fled  precipitately,  disappearing  in  the 
gullies  and  brushwood  along  Little  Grass  Creek. 
Tnx)ps  A  and  H  charged  down  the  slope.  But 
before  they  got  within  rifle  range,  the  affair  was 
all  over.  There  were  no  casualties  on  the  side 
of  the  whites.  This  was  Pershing's  first  view  of 
battle,  the  first  time  in  his  career  as  a  soldier  that 
he  heard  the  crack  of  hostile  rifles. 

"For  tfie  next  two  weeks,"  says  Colond  Carr, 
"we  were  actively  engaged  in  scoutint'  against 
hostile  Sioux  whose  camp  was  on  or  near  White 
Clay  Creek,  about  twdve  miles  from  mine,  the 
object  being  to  prevent  them  from  going  north 
or  east,  and  to  constantly  press  them  toward  the 
agency.  We  saw  some  of  them  nearly  every  da>', 
and  satisfied  them  that  there  was  an  efficient  oof^ 
don  around  them.  .  .  .  My  line  was  from  the 
haystacks  b)elow  the  mouth  of  White  Clay  Creek, 
on  White  River,  to  Whitney's  Camp  on  head  of 
Wounded  Knee,  about  forty  miles  to  guard  with 
500  men. 

"On  January  14th,  1  received  orders  to  move 
a  battalion  to  the  beef  corral  on  Wotf  Creek,  near. 
Pine  Ridge  Agency.  I  had  reveille  at  4  o'dock 
but  it  was  so  stormy  and  dark  that  we  could 
not  see  the  roads  until  7:15.  After  a  most  bleak 
and  disagreeable  mareh  we  reached  the  beef 
corral  designated.  The  Indians  were  then  in 
sight  streaming  along  up  White  Clay  beyond  the 
Agency.  My  other  two  battalions  arrived  next 
day.  .  .  .  The  Indians  gradually  made  up 
thf  ir  minds  to  a  cnmplcte  surrender,  and  com* 
menced  to  give  up  their  arms." 

As  the  Indians  streamed  into  Pine  Ridge 
Agency,  so  too  did  the  regiments  that  had  playnl 
their  part  in  the  encircling  cordon.  Soon  there 
was  a  long  line  of  army  tents  stretched  across  the 
rolling  prairie  land.  Regiments  from  far- 
separated  points  were  gathered  in  what  was 
practically  one  big  encampment.  A  hard  cam- 


paign had  been  brought  to  a  successful  close.  Ir 
was  a  time  fur  the  renewing  of  old  friendships, 
for  a  little  jollity  and  relaxation. 

Here  is  a  stoty,  just  as  it  was  told  me  by  Major 
Joseph  C.  Byron: 

"  1 1  was  the  first  time  1  had  seen  Pershing  since 
we  graduated.  Pershing  was  with  the  Sixth 
Cavalry,  I  was  with  the  Eighth.   We  were 
second  lieuten.ints,  four  years  out  of  West  Point 
l  o  be  sure  we  were  hard  as  nails;  and  believe  me 
we  had  to  be— sleeping  in  the  snow,  thermometer 
as  low  as  30  degrees  below  zero,  always  on  the 
alert,  sleeping  with  our  clothes  on,  bathing  only 
occasionally,  riding  all  day.   While  the  life  was 
hard  and  the  rides  were  k>ng.  we  enjoyed  tiie 
excitement  of  it,  although  one  never  knev*'  which 
clump  of  bushes  or  which  rise  of  ground  might 
conceal  uur  crafty  and  resourceful  enemy. 

"Pershing  and  I  fmally  came  together  in 
camp  at  Pine  Ridge.  We  had  driven  all  the 
Indians  in,  and  were  encamped  near  them.  I 
remember  it  was  a  very  long  line  of  tents,  and 
Pershing's  tent  was  at  the  extreme  right  whfle 
mine  wns  on  the  extreme  left.  We  went  over  to 
see  him  in  the  evening,  another  classmate  and 
myself.  It  was  some  cold  that  night,  but  a 
bright,  dry  cold.  I  do  not  remember  whether 
I  t(X)k  what  I  had  over  to  his  tent,  or  whether  he 
had  it  there,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  was  both. 

"We  had  not  seen  each  other  for  four  ytmn, 
and  we  had  plenty  to  talk  about  and  experiences 
of  the  campaif^n  to  go  over.  Finally  it  was  time 
to  go  home,  and  we  started  back.  We  had  not 
gone  more  than  fifty  feet  from  his  tent,  when 
Pershing  came  out  and  called  to  us: 

"  'Say,  you  fellows  are  starting  on  a  k>ng  march 
with  no  rations.' 

"So  he  woke  up  his  striker  and  had  him  isaw 
us  a  day's  ration  of  hard  bread  and  bacon,  and 
wrapped  up  a  little  coffee.  As  we  started  off 
again,  he  stopped  us  and  said: 

"  'Here,  you  are  entitled  to  candles  also.* 

"He  handed  us  each  a  small  stump  of  a  candle. 

"  Yes,  John  was  a  thoughtful  second  lieutenant, 
and  that  glimpse  of  humor  and  dry  wit  ts 
Cl«racteristic  of  him.  It  was  only  half  an  hour's 
walk,  but  one  could  never  tell — v,e  mi^^ht  pet 
lost— better  play  the  game  safe  and  take  the 
rations,  and  the  candles  went  with  the  field 
ration." 

On  l.intnry  24th,  the  troops  were  assembled  for 
a  grand  review  by  General  Miles.  "This  review 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  In  my  exper- 
ience," said  General  Miles.  "It  occurred  durin? 
a  gentle  srKJW  storm.  The  vast  prairie,  with  its 
roiling  undulations,  was  covered  witii  the  ^riate 
mantle  of  winter.  That  cheerless,  frigid  atmo»> 
phere,  with  its  sleet,  ice,  and  snow,  covered  all 
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the  apparent  life  of  Nature.  Tliat  scene  was 
posdUy  the  closing  one  that  was  to  bury  in 
oblivion,  decay,  and  death  that  once  powerful, 
strong,  defiant,  and  resolute  race....  The 
march  of  troops,  fully  equipped  in  their  winter 
apparel,  the  long  wagon  and  pack  trains,  the 
nr  ihulance  corps,  were  a  novel  and  a  most  fitting 
spectacle  for  the  closing  scene  of  the  drama. 
As  this  formidable  force  moved  to  stirring  music 
and  with  sharp  cadence  over  the  snow-dad  fields, 
it  could  not  but  have  made  a  'itrnnL'  impression 
upon  the  thousands  of  Indians  who  witnessed  it. 
They  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  appreciating  the 
terrible  power  which  they  had  fortunately 
avoided,  as  well  as  an  indication  to  them  of  the 
advisability  of  remaining  at  peace  in  the  future." 

ON  THE  MARCH  TO  FORT  NIOBRARA 

At  the  close  of  this  review,' all  the  cavalr\' 
regiments,  save  the  Sixth,  struck  their  tents  and 
df^rted.  For  a  few  more  bleak  weeks  tiie  Sixth 
was  left  in  camp  while  disposition  was  made  of 
some  turbulent  elements  among  the  Indians. 
Then  orders  came  assigning  five  troops  of  the 
Sxth  (including  Troop  A,  to  which  Pershing  was 
attached)  to  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebr.,  close  tn 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Rosebud  Indian 
Roefvation. 

From  its  camp  at  Pine  Ridge  to  its  new  post, 
was  only  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles.  But 
that  ordinarily  short  and  easy  march  almost 
resulted  in  the  annihilation  of  the  five  troops. 
WTien  the  regiment  broke  camp,  the  weather  was 
apparently  favorable  for  marching.  There  was  a 
peculiar  mist  in  the  air,  but  it  had  no  significance 
to  these  men  most  of  whom  had  cmly  seen  service 
in  New  Mexico. 

Strikinf^  south  from  Pine  Ridge,  into  Nebraska, 
the  troops  reached  the  old  Fremont,  Elkhorn 
and  Missouri  Valle\  Railroad,  and  followed  close 
to  it  it  led  almost  due  east  to  Fort  Niobrara. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day's  march,  with 
the  last  batf  of  the  journey  stiU  before  them,  an 
old  ranchman  called  out  to  the  commanding 
oflicer: 

"You'd  better  get  into  camp  soon:  a  blizzard's 
coming  F" 

The  air  was  absolutely  still.  To  the  inexper- 
ienced eye  there  was  no  sign  of  change. 

"What  makes  you  think  so?"  asked  the 
officer. 

"This  mist  isn't  in  the  air  for  nothing.  I've 
lived  out  in  this  country  long  enough  to  know 
what  it  means.  1  tell  you  a  blizzard's  coming 
and  you'd  better  get  into  camp." 

The  advice  was  taken.  Orders  were  given  for 
the  troo|>s  to  go  into  camp  immediately.  For- 
,tunatcly,  some  one  gave  orders  for  the  men  to 


peg  the  tents  down  very  firmly.  The  camp 
chanced  to  be  made  close  to  a  small  railroad 

station  and  close  to  the  station  there  happened  to 
be  a  small  store.  1  he  tents  were  in  a  row,  and 
the  horses  were  picketed  in  a  line  about  fifteen 
feet  away.  The  mess  wagon  was  placed  near  a 
stream,  about  six  hundred  feet  from  the  tents. 
Supper  was  served.  The  horses  were  fed  and 
blanketed. 

About  10  F.  M.  the  blizzard  started.    It  came 

with  a  whoop  and  a  howl.  The  wind,  razor- 
sharp,  bled  a  hurricane,  and  the  air  was  so  packed 
with  snow  that  the  line  of  horses  was  blotted  out. 
The  gale  yanked  and  tugged  at  the  tents,  but  the 
deep-driven  pegs  held  them  fast — ^a  refuge  for  the 
men  in  that  arctic  tempest. 

"Who  ordered  the  men  to  oeg  the  tents  firm- 
ly?" I  asked  Tom  Stevenson,  former  sergeant 
in  the  Sixth  Cavalry,  w1k>.  told  me  the  story 
of  this  blizzard. 

"  I  can't  exactly  lemerober,"  answered  the  old 
man  (he  is  now  seventy-seven,  a  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War).  There  was  a  little  pause,  during 
which  he  seemed  to  be  searching  his  memory. 
"But  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  it  was  Pershin  s 
he  was  always  busy  looking  after  the  men.  I  do 
remember  him  coming,  all  muffled  up,  to  my  t^nt 
just  before  the  bitzzaid  broke. 

"  'Stevenson,'  said  he,  'we're  in  for  a  bad  time. 
You'd  better  order  the  men  out  to  get  in  more 
lirewood.  There  is  a  pile  of  ties  over  there  by 
the  railroad.  Have  the  men  use  them.  And  be 
sure  to  tell  them  to  tie  towels  over  their  mouths 
and  noses  before  they  leave  their  tents — this 
wind  is  blowing  so  that  a  man  can't  get  his 
breath  unless  he's  muffled.' 

"That's  the  S'  rt  of  an  officer  Pershing  was." 
Stevenson  continued,  "always  thinking  about 
his  men,  and  that's  why  the  men  would  do  any- 
thing for  him." 

The  tics  were  commandeered,  and  each  tent 
had  its  stack  of  fuel,  and  the  Sibley  stove  in  each 
one  of  those  canvas  shelters  was  kept  roaring  hot 
while  the  blizzard  was  roaring  cold  without. 

The  storm  howled  all  through  the  night.  The 
next  morning  it  was  still  howling.  Some  of  the 
men  tried  to  get  to  the  mess  wagon  for  breakfast, 
but  could  not  face  the  intervening  six  hundred 
feet  of  blizzard.  By  working  his  way  from  tent 
to  tent,  however,  down  the  line  of  the  encamp- 
ment, a  man  from  ^ch  tent  got  to  the  store. 
Butter — frozen  hard — and  ginger  cakes,  were  the 
only  items  of  food  that  the  store  afforded.  And 
on  butter  and  ginger  cakes  the  men  lived  tluough- 
out  that  long  day  and  the  night  that  followed. 

The  men  tried  to  get  to  the  horses  to  feed  them, 

but  had  to  give  up.  During  the  blizzard,  the  horses 

went  unfed  and  unwatered.   The  men  spent  a  , 
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good  deal  of  time  speculating  how  many  of  the 

horses  would  be  found  dead.  Only  a  person  who 
knows  the  affection  that  the  average  trooper  feds 
for  his  mount,  can  realize  the  cheertessness  of  this 
long-drawn  out  speculation. 

About  four  o'clock  the  next  morning — thirty 
hours  after  it  had  begun — the  storm  stopped. 
Not  a  horse  was  found  to  be  the  worse  for  its 
tr\'ing  ordeal:  a  chance  rise  in  the  prairie  which 
had  acted  as  a  partial  wind-  and  snr^w-hreak,  their 
heavy  blankets,  and  their  own  remarkable  supply 
of  animal  heat,  had  saved  them. 

At  eight  o'c!  rl:  the  march  for  Fort  Niobrara 
was  again  taken  up.  Every  gulch  was  filled  with 
enormous  drifts.  The  troopers  took  turn  in 
bieaking  trail — after  plunging  into  the  drifts  for 
a  few  yards,  the  leaders  would  fall  back  and  fresh 
horses  were  brought  up  to  batter  a  way  through. 
It  was  hard  on  tm  men,  haider  stfll  on  the  horses. 
It  took  nine  hours  to  cover  the  twenty^^dd  miles 
to  Fort  Niobrara. 

When  the  troops  reached  the  bridge  that  leads 
to  the  post,  they  discovered  a  grim  reminder  of 
the  fate  that  they  had  so  narrowly  escaped — 
a  soldier  frozen  to  death.  He  had  been  out  with 
the  mail,  and,  returning  in  the  storm,  had  missed 
the  bridge  by  a  few  yanls.  Blinded  by  the  wind 
and  snow,  his  way  lost,  he  had  apparently  got 
down  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  crawl;  he  was 
found  in  that  position. 

The  post  itself  was  buried  under  a  deep  blanket 
of  snow,  great  drifts  heaped  up  against  the  build- 
ings. Trenches  and  communicating  trenches  had 
to  be  dug.  It  was  weeks  before  the  snow  melted 
away,  weeks  before  many  of  the  windows  in  the 
post  biiildings  performed  the  ordinary  functions 
ol  windows. 

PERSHING  GIVEN  COMMAND  OF  INDIAN  SCOUTS 

But  before  these  weeks  had  passed,  while  cold 
and  snow  and  ice  and  cheerlessness  still  gripped 
these  Northern  plains.  Pershing  was  again  ordned 
on  field  dut\'.  On  March  5th,  he  took  command 
of  a  compan\-  of  Indian  scouts  at  Pine  Ridge 
Agency.  I  he  force  stationed  on  the  reserva- 
tkm  consisted  of  one  company  of  infantry, 
and  three  companies  of  Indian  scouts,  the  latter 
commanded  by  officers  detailed  from  the  Regular 
Army. 

As  Captain  Charles  G.  Penny,  acting  U,  S. 
Indian  agent  at  Pine  Ridge  stated  in  his  report 
to  the  War  Department:  "There  is  a  consider- 
able number  of  Indians,  medicine  men,  and  others 
who  Still  insist  upon  a  revival  of  the  Messiah 
craze  and  the  ghost  dancing.  However  quiet 
and  peaceful  th^  Indians  may  appear  to  be,  it 
is  by  no  means  a  fact  that  pennaneiit  peace 
has  been  established.  .  .  .  The  sparks  of 


disaffection  have  been  smothered,  but  the  fiic  is 

not  quenched." 

One  of  the  companies  of  scouts  was  kept  in 
movement  all  the  time.  The  oflficer  with  his 

scouts  visited  wherever  disaffection  wassoqwcted. 
and  endeavored  to  adjust  grievances.  He 
watched  for  any  revival  of  the  ghost  dancing, 
for  any  movemoit  of  Indians  that  would  hint  at 
an  effort  to  reconstruct  the  old  inter-tribal  con- 
spiracy, for  any  smuggling  of  firearms.  He 
held  pow-wows  with  chiefs,  and  made  cvcr> 
effort  to  keep  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  Indian 
sentiment  in  the  reservation. 

It  was  hard,  trying,  dangerous  work.  That 
year,  winter  clung  with  unusual  persistence  to 
that  section  of  the  country.  When  out  on  scout 
the  men  lived  in  tents.  The  danger  may  be 
glimpsed  from  the  fact  that  Lieutenant  E.  W. 
Casey,  of  the  Twenty-Second  Infantry,  on  similar 
detached  service  in  command  of  Indian  scouts 
at  Pine  Ridge,  only  a  few  months  before,  had 
been  murdered  in  cold  blood.  He  had  entered 
a  camp  of  Sioux,  had  greeted  them  in  a  friendly 
manner  and  apparently  had  been  greeted  by  them 
in  the  same  spirit,  and  was  talking  with  a  number 
of  them,  when  a  Sioux,  "Pienty  Horses,"  shot 
him  in  the  l»ck  <xf  the  head,  killing  him  instantly. 

Pershing,  with  that  peculiar  faculty  to  win  the 
affection  of  primitive  peoples,  of  which  his  career 
was  to  afford  so  many  striking  instances,  here 
won  the  loyalty  of  an  okl  Sbux  Indian  who  was 
in  his  company  of  scouts.  This  Indian  knew  that 
the  Redmen  were  dissatisfied  and  that  treachery 
might  show  itself  at  any  moment.  When  Persh- 
ing was  on  scout  in  any  part  of  the  reservation, 
this  old  Indian  would  sit  outside  Pershing's  tent, 
all  night  long,  smoking  his  pipe,  on  watch -while 
Pershing  slept.  Telling  an  intonate  of  his  exper-* 
icnces  at  Pine  Ridge,  Pershing  said:  "Every 
time  I  moved,  that  old  Indian  was  on  my  trail." 
Pershing  remained  on  this  detail  until  Jidy  ijth. 

Meanwhile  a  movement  had  been  surted  in 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  to  have  Pershing  appointed  as 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska.  This  institution  was 
one  of  the/'land  grant"  colleges.  Under  the  terms 
of  its  charter,  it  was  required  that  compuIsor>' 
militar\'  trainin;'  ho  a  part  of  the  cn]!ep;e  curric- 
ulum and  thai  a  cadei  battalion  be  mamtained 
under  command  of  an  officer  detailed  from  the 
Regular  Army.  This  position  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska  was  to  become  vacant  in  the  Fall  of 
1891. 

Pershing's  father  had  moved  to  Chicago,  but 
his  brother,  James  F.,  though  a  traveling  salev 
man  for  a  wholesale  clothing  house  of  Chicago, 
stin  made  his  hmne  at  Lincoln,  the  capital  of  the 
state  and  the  seat  of  the  state  university.  It  was 
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While  acting  u  military  instructor  Lieutenant  Pershing  also  studied  law.   The  Class  Book  contains  this  sketch  of  the  Maxwell 

Debate  Club 


generally  understood  that  the  Pershings  were  Re- 
publicans, though,  with  one  exception,  neither 
the  elder  Pershing  nor  his  son  James,  took  any 
active  part  in  politics  during  their  residence  in 
Lincoln.  This  one  exception  was  when  James 
F.  Pershing  took  informal  charge  of  the  head- 
quarters opened  by  his  friend,  John  C.  Allen,  a 
candidate  in  1890  for  the  Republican  nomination 
of  Secretary  of  State.  Allen  got  the  nomination 
and  was  elected. 

Pershing  himself  has  always  lived  up  to  that 
excellent  unwritten  law  of  the  Army  which  for- 
bids an  officer  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics. 
I  can  state,  however,  on  good  authority,  that 
Lieutenant  Pershingat  this  time  was  a  Republican. 

In  May,  1891,  James  F.  Pershing  wrote  to  his 
friend,  Allen,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  Neb- 
raska, that  his  brother  was  "very  anxious"  to  be 
detailed  to  the  University,  and  asking  Allen  to 
use  his  influence  with  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  and  the  Governor  to  the  end  that  they 
request  the  Secretary  of  War  to  give  Pershing 
the  desired  assignment. 

The  Lieutenant,  himself,  made  application  to 


the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  detail.  Allen  wrote 
to  Senator  ChaHes  F.  Manderson,  then  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate.  Senator  Manderson  took  the  matter  up 
with  Stephen  A.  Elkins.  then  Secretary  of  War.  . 

The  result  of  these  efforts  was  that  Pershing  got 
the  desired  detail,  and  the  University  of  Nebraska 
got  the  best  military'  instructor  it  ever  had. 
The  story  of  Pershing's  achievement  at  Lincoln 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  chapters  in  his  life. 

Pershing  had  now  served  with  the  Sixth  Cavalry 
for  almost  five  years.  This  assignment  to  the 
University  brought  his  connection  with  his  old 
regiment  to  a  practical  end,  though  it  was  not 
technically  severed  until  October,  1892.  Colonel 
Carr,  the  commander  under  whom  he  had  served 
from  the  time  he  first  reported  in  the  Apache 
country  to  the  end  of  the  Sioux  campaign  had  this 
to  say  of  him: 

"Professional  ability,  most  excellent.  Ca- 
pacity for  command,  excellent.  Is  bright,  active 
and  energetic." 

Terse  commendation  of  a  tough  old  Indian 
fighter! 


"The  Life  of  General  Pershing"  will  be  continued  in  the  World's  Work  for  March 
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[In  ibU  urUs  0/  articles  11^  World's  Work  intends  U>  present  to  its  readers  an  informing  pichtre 
ef  the  various  regwns  of  the  new  wtnid  in  wbicb  the  United  States  finds  itself  in  these  days,  when  the 
war  has  made  us  realise  that  we  are  citizens  of  the  world.  Henceforth  we  shall  bate  closer  contact  u-iib 
aU  people*   IVbo  are  they  ?    iVbat  are  Ibeir  problems  ?   How  do  ibey  touch  our  lives  and  tnUresii  ? 

The  answers  to  these  quesUons  wiU  be  fonnd  in  the  monthly  swney  <jf  *'  The  IVotU  As  It  is.**— 
Thb  Editors.] 

LOTHROP  STODDARD 


ONE  of  the  gravest  dangers  attending 
i  the  labors  of  the  Peace  Conference 
I  is  the  danger  that  its  decisions  may 
he  undulv  hastened  or  unduly  in- 
fluenced by  the  wave  of  unrest 
which  is  nolling  westward  from  Russia  across 
Central  Europe  and  which  is  stimulating  a  sym- 
pathetic pround-swell  in  almost  every  quarter 
ot  the  world.  Bolshevism  is.  in  essence,  a  violent 
revolt  against  the  whole  existing  scheme  of  things, 
and  while  its  primary  appeal  is  to  the  proletariat, 
it  exerts  an  undoubted  attraction  upon  some 
sections  of  tlie  intellectual  classes.  Certainly 
no  country  is  tonlay  witiiout  its  warm  defenders 
and  zealous  partisans.  Bolshevism  is  thus  a 
genuine  world-movement  and  is  bound  to  produce 
well-nigh  universal  effects.  These  effects  will,  of 
course,  vary  greatly  In  diaiacter  and  intensity. 
But  Bolshevism  has  great  power  in  the  most 
unexpected  places,  for  the  war  has  so  racked  our 
world  that  even  its  soundest  sodettes  are  not  in 
their  accustomed  health. 

It  is  thus  plain  thnt  the  continued  spread  of 
Bolshevist  unrest  would  exert  a  disturbing  in- 
fluence upon  the  Peace  Conference.  The  results 
of  such  perturbation  can  be  pretty  accurately 
gauged  by  a  glance  at  what  took  place  during 
the  attempt  to  settle  the  Europe  of  a  hundred 
years  ago->the  Vienna  Congress  of  1814-15. 
For  months  the  assembled  diplomats  had  argued 
and  wrangled  to  no  definite  conclusion.  Sud- 
denly there  came  the  news  ol  Napoleon's  return 
from  Elba  and  tiie  resurgence  of  tiie  Bonapartist 
peril.  The  shadow  of  the  Corsican  fell  athwart 
the  green  council-table.  Instantly  there  was  a 
panic.  All  the  delegates,  forgetting  their  recent 
differences,  breathed  erne  dc^re— the  desire  to 
have  done,  to  m.ilvc  some  sort  of  a  settlement 
however  incomplete,  and  to  turn  their  united 
thought  and  energy  against  the  conunon  foe. 
Thi  ri  I  It  A  IS  the  "Final  Act"  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  a  hastily  drawn  document  confining 
itself  mainly  to  boundary  ston^  and  inspired 


by  a  spirit  of  log-rolling  compromise.  All  the 
much-debated  plans  for  a  new  and  better  worid 
were  relegated  to  the  waste-paper  baskets,  and 
Europe  staf,'^'ere<!  forth  from  the  Napolennic 
nightmare  handicapped  by  an  ill-devised,  super- 
ficial "settlement"  which  entailed  a  oentuiy  of 
intmnittent  upheavals  culminating  in  the  hte 
war. 

Apply  this  warning  to  the  present  case.  The 
delegates  to  this  Peace  Conference  are  undoubt- 
edly at  odds  on  many  points,  but  on  one  point 
they  are  certainly  agreed.  They  are  all.  or  vir- 
tually all,  agreed  upon  the  paramount  neces^y 
of  preserving  the  cadsting  world->order  from  violent 
overthrow.  Now  if  in  the  midst  of  some  heated 
discussion  on  reconstruction  there  peers  Through 
a  window  of  the  council-chamber  a  strajige  iigure, 
ragged,  unkempt,  wild-eyed,  brandishing  in  its 
grimy  fist  a  banner  of  revolutionary,'  red,  what 
would  the  diplomats  do?  Would  they  not  act 
precisely  like  their  fellows  of  a  hundred  years  a^? 
In  other  words,  would  they  not,  faoed  by  the 
necessity  of  instant  action  against  a  common  perO. 
jam  through  a  hasty  patchwork  of  palliatives  and 
half-measures  devcHd  of  constrictive  statesman- 
ship, unfitted  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  new  order, 
and  rife  with  the  germs  of  future  upheavals? 
We  want  no  "Final  Act"  of  our  present  Confer- 
ence as  unrfinal  as  that  of  the  \^enna  Congress 
of  1815. 

Therefore,  in  all  their  labors,  the  Conference 
members  have  before  them  the  vision  of  a  war- 
racked  world  threatened  with  collapse  into  chaos. 

The  public  should  remember  that,  n<;  Rome  \'.-.is 
not  constructed  in  a  day,  so  the  new  edifice  cannot 
be  jerry-built  if  it  is  to  endure.  So  long,  therefore, 
as  the  Peace  Conference  shall  give  proof  of  con- 
sTriicti\  >^  endeavor,  public  opinion  should  ever^'- 
where  back  it  with  loyal  patience  and  ungrudging 
faith. 

Another  question  of  primary  importance  in 

the  peace  settlement  is  Nationalism — the  idea 
impelling  men  to  group  themselves  into  delinite 
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political  organizations  based  upon  common  ties 
of  blood,  language,  culture,  rdigron,  and  historic 

pasts.  Nationalism  appeared  as  far  back  as 
the  Middle  Ages  and  is  responsible  for  Europe's 
tiansformation  from  a  bewildering  mosaic  of 
small  feudal  principalities  held  together  by  per- 
sonal lovalty  to  local  chiefs  into  the  clear-cut 
Nation-btates  of  to-day.  It  was  only  in  the  last 
century,  however,  that  Nationalism  attained  its 
full  development,  and  even  now  the  process  i> 
far  from  complete,  as  is  proved  by  the  recent 
disintegration  of  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary, 
two  old-fashioned  military  empires  grouped 
about  reigninn:  d\  nnsties  and  using  the  loyalty 
of  certain  elements  of  the  population  to  hold 
other  elements  in  unwilling  subjection. 

Much  of  Europe's  recent  trouble  has  arisen 
from  a  failure  to  recognize  the  power  of  National- 
ism. But  most  sensible  persons  are  to-day 
agreed  that  the  new  Europe  mtist  have  as  one  of 
its  cornerstones  that  free  opportunity  of  men  to 
group  themselves  together  as  they  wish  which 
has  been  happily  described  in  the  phrase  "self- 
determination." 

The  <langer  now  appears  to  lie  in  the  opposite 
direction;  that  is,  in  an  over-estimation  of  Na- 
tk)nali$m  to  the  disregard  of  other  important 
forces  that  form  and  perpetuate  governments. 
The  prodi^^ious  progress  of  science  and  invention 
during  the  last  half  centur>'  has  made  our  world 
much  smaller  and  infmitely  closer-knit  than  the 
world  of  our  grandfathers.  This  development 
has  greatly  diminishft?  the  once  paramount 
significance  of  Nationalism.  Nationalism  tends 
to  be  exclusive.  It  parks  men  off  into  dfotinet 
gnmps  sundered  by  sharply  defined  lines  of  cleav- 
age— national  frontiers.  The  newer  forces  of 
modem  progress,  on  the  other  hand,  work  in 
another  directbn.  Disregarding  national  bound- 
aries, they  open  up  cross-lines  of  cleavage  that 
bind  men  of  diverse  nationalities  into  new  loyalties 
quite  outside  the  nationalist  sphere.  Interna- 
tional finance.  Socialism,  BoMievism,  and  the 
movement  for  a  supernatlona!  World  Government 
are  only  the  best-known  examples  of  the  new  de- 
velopment. 

Of  course  this  development,  for  the  very  i^ason 
that  it  is  new,  has  been  everywhere  set  back 
by  the  war,  whereas  the  older  Nationalism  has 
been  correspondingly  endowed  with  fresh  strength. 
Nevertheless,  there  seems  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  Nationalism,  as  a  primal  motive 
force  in  human  evolution,  has  passed  its  zenith 
and  is  entering  upon  its  decline.  "While  making 
every  allowance  for  its  just  claims,  therefore, 
the  coming  settlement  will  probably  not  be  based 
so  exclusively  upon  Nationalism  as  not  to  allow 
for  the  play  of  new  forces.  Once  more  the 


Vienna  Congress  of  1815  points  a  lesson,  for  it 
shows  the  danger  of  attempting  to  base  a  new 

order  upon  a  waning  rather  than  a  waxing  princi- 
ple. A  century  ago  Nationalism  was  not  well 
understood,  the  predominant  idea  then  being 
the  Dynastic-State  instead  of  the  Nation-State. 
The  older  Dynastic-State  idea  had  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  Napoleonic  struggle,  just  as  the  now 
orthod<Mc  Nation-State  idea  has  been  stimulated 
by  the  late  war.  Accordingly,  the  statesmen 
who  assembled  at  Vienna  after  Napoleon's 
downfall  proceeded  to  base  their  projected  re- 
settlement of  Europe  upon  the  doctrine  of  "  legiti- 
macy": in  f  thcr  words,  upon  The  imprescriptible 
rights  of  the  old  Dynastic-State,  in  sublime  dis- 
regard of  the  daims  of  the  newer  Nationalism. 
The  results  of  that  error  the  world  now  knows. 
Precautions  must  be  taken  so  that  the  lesson 
shall  not  have  been  set  in  vain. 

THE  CEflMAN  KALEIDOSCOPE 

In  any  survey  of  the  contemporary  world,  the 
quarter  to  which  our  eyes  naturally  first  turns  is 
Germany.  And.  curiously  enough,  it  is  precisely 

here  that  arc  strongly  found  all  Thnse  elements 
just  discussed.  Germany  is,  in  truth  a  land  of 
strange  contradictions:  great  material  progress 
contrasted  with  equally  great  political  iMick- 
wardness;  ultra-modern  economic  and  social 
theories  coupled  with  archaic  survivals  straight 
from  the  Middle  Ages;  ideals  of  sdenttfic  world- 
glQvemance  crossed  with  intolerant  Nationalism 
and  predatory  imperialism. 

But  the  imperial  dream  is  over,  and  Germany, 
shaken  to  her  foundations,  Kes  a  prey  to  profound 
disturlMmces.  The  outstanding  question  is»  of 
course,  whether  these  disturb:inces  represent 
merely  a  transitory  oscillation  between  two  stable 
orders,  or  whether  they  mean  that  Germany  Is 
about  to  collapse  like  Russia  into  anarchy  and 
disruption.  To  m've  a  dogmatic  answer  to  this 
query  would  oe  a  rash  presumption.  The  best 
method  here,  as  in  all  sudi  cases,  is  to  analyze  the 
forces  on  both  sides  and  then  Strike  a  rough  bd- 
ance  of  probability. 

Germany  is  now  in  the  hahds  of  its  radicals. 
The  reactionar\  elements,  formally  dominant, 
are  broken  and  discredited  by  their  colossal 
failure.  The  future,  therefore,  seems  to  depend 
on  the  character  of  German  radicalinn,  which 
to-day  is  at  the  helm.  The  strength  of  German 
radicalism,  as  en^li  .lied  in  its  political  expression 
the  Social  Democratic  party,  has  long  been  great. 
Arising  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  as  a  small  r^olutionary  sect,  Social 
Democracy  grew  rapidly  after  the  foundiog  of  the 
German  Empire  in  1871  owing  to  the  swift  in- 
dustrialization of  the  country  which  then  took 
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POLITICAL  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE 

The  Empire  was  a  curious  political  hodgepodge  in  which  the  ruling  class  did  everything  possible  to  hold  democracy  in  check. 
Whether  the  Union  of  the  German  States  will  long  survive  the  Empire  is  an  interesting  question 


place.  The  conservative  ruling  classes  did  every- 
thing possible  to  combat  it,  both  by  direct  re- 
pression and  by  endeavors  to  wean  the  laboring 
masses  from  Socialism  through  the  grant  of 
economic  reforms,  but  Social  Democracy  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  strength  till  its  adherents  num- 
bered millions  and  formed  by  far  the  most  nu- 
merous party  organization  in  German  parliamen- 
tary hfe.  In  the  last  general  election  to  the 
Reichstag,  that  of  1912,  the  Socialists  polled 
4,230,000  votes,  more  than  one  third  of  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  and  more  than  twice  the 
number  cast  for  any  other  single  party.  The 
main  reason  why  the  Socialists  have  not  in  the 
past  been  able  to  exert  an  influence  in  the  Reich- 
stag proportionate  to  their  voting  strength  is 
that  they  were  not  given^heir  due  quota  of  seats, 
no  change  having  been  made  in  the  laying  out  of 
electoral  districts  since  the  original  allotment  in 
1871.    For  this  reason  the  Socialist  strongholds, 


the  great  industrial  districts  which  have  so  de- 
veloped in  population  since  1871,  have  long  been 
most  inadequately  represented  in  the  national 
parliament. 

WHY  THE  SOCIALISTS  INDORSED  THE  WAR 

Social  Democracy  under  the  Empire  was  always  , 
the  "radical  opposition"  in  German  political 
life.  Its  criticisms  were  searching,  involving  not 
merely  antiquated  survivals  like  the  Prussian 
three-class  system  of  voting  and  the  Feudal 
constitutions  of  some  of  the  lesser  German  States, 
but  also  the  whole  trend  of  German  imperial 
policy,  with  its  militarism,  naval  expansion, 
colonial  adventures,  and  provocative  attitude 
toward  other  European  Powers.  In  fact.  Social 
Democracy  went  so  far  as  to  assail  Royalty  itself, 
the  Socialist  goal  being  avowedly  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  Empire  into  a  democratic  republic. 
At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
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In  recent  years  German  Social  Democracy  was 

getting  more  moderate  in  action.  The  revolu- 
tionary theories  of  its  founders,  jMarx,  Engels, 
'and  Lasalle,  were  of  course  "afTirmed"  at  party 
congresses  with  all  the  pristine  enthuriasm. 
but  when  it  came  to  workaday  matters,  therjry 
was  not  permitted  to  interfere  too  much  with 
practice.  Hie  younger  Socialist  leaders  like 
Scheidemann.  Ebert.  David  and  their  Kke,  were 
practicn!  men  differing  widely  in  type  from  the 
old-time  rigid  doctrinaires  who  would  refuse  the 
most  tempting  present  advantage  which  conflicted 
in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  ideal  tine  of  action 
abstractly  laid  down  in  the  precepts  of  the 
Socialist  Fathers.  This  growing  moderation  was 
probably  in  part  due  to  tht  fact  that  German 
Social  Democracy  had  gradually  ceased  to  be  a 
purely  proletarian  part\'  The  reactionary,  mili- 
taristic tone  which  the  Kaiser  and  his  satellites 
gave  German  political  life  disgusted  multitudes 
of  middle-class  persons  and  led  them  to  vote  the 
Socialist  ticket  as  their  sole  effective  iTicnns  of 
protest,  though  such  votes  did  nut  mean  that  they 
feally  subscribed  to  the  coUectivist  doctrines  of 
Marx  and  Lasalle. 

This  practical  trend  of  German  Social  Democ- 
racy proved  itself  unmistakably  at  the  outbreak 
of  llie  European  War.  Disregarding  theirtheories 
of  proletarian  solidaritv  and  schemes  for  a 
general  strike  against  mobilization,  the  German 
SodaKsts  rallied  to  the  Imperial  Goveimnent 
almost  to  a  man.  Only  a  minute  fraction  of  the 
party,  under  the  leadership  of  Karl  Liebknecht 
and  Rosa  Luxemburg,  remained  true  to  the  doc- 
trinaire Socialist  attitude  and  opposed  the  war 
from  the  start,  and  these  dissidents  were,  in 
1914,  so  few  that  they  could  not  be  said  to  have 
exerted  the  slightest  practical  influence  on  either 
the  course  of  events  or  the  trend  of  public  opinion. 
Aside  from  these  extremists  all  Snn'nlists  at  that 
time  honestly  believed  that  Germany  was  waging 
a  defensive  war  against  the  predatory  schemes 
of  Czarist  Russia  and  against  English  attempts 
to  involve  the  German  people,  workmen,  and 
capitalists  alike,  in  a  common  ruin.  Accordingly, 
they  ralKed  round  the  Kaiser,  voted  the  war- 
credits,  and  marched  cheering  to  the  front. 

This  state  of  mind,  however,  did  not  \nst  long. 
The  German  victories  on  the  Eastern  F  runt  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  191$  removed  all  immediate 
danger  of  a  Russian  invasion  of  Germany,  and 
numerous  Socialist  voices  began  to  be  raised  in 
favor  of  a  speedy  peace.  A  minority  of  Socialists, 
to  be  sure,  dazzled  byGemian  military  triumphs, 
rallied  to  the  idea  of  an  imperialistic  settlement, 
and  there  thus  arn<;e  n  paradoxical  school  of 
Sodalist-lmperiaiists  typified  by  the  writings  of 
Paul  Lensch  with  his  curious  notion  of  a  socialized 


worid  dominated  by  a  Socialist  Germany.  But 

this  fall  from  grace  was  more  than  offset  by  the* 
rapid  growth  of  the  extreme  p  icifist  wing,  which, 
starting  in  August,  1914,  with  Deputy  Kari 
Liebknecht  and  a  mere  handful  of  followers, 
became,  during  1915,  a  force  to  bo  reckoned  with 
and  tlnally  seceded  from  the  bulk  of  the  party, 
thus  creating  that  schism  between  "Minority" 
and  "Majority"  Socialists  which  has  persisted 
to  the  present  day.  The  government's  failure 
to  end  the  war  in  1916  produced  wide-spread  dis- 
content kept  down  only  by  wholesale  "  preventive 
arrests"  which,  in  some  of  the  Socialist  industrial 
districts,  amounted  to  a  veritable  reign  of  terror. 
The  events  of  1917,  beginning  with  the  Russian 
Revohition  in  March  imd  ending  wirii  the  Bol- 
shevist triumph  in  November,  were  so  much 
fuel  for  German  Socialist  discontent,  while  the 
brutal  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  and  the  arrogant 
determination  of  the  military  clique  in  control  at 
Berlin  to  strike  for  an  imperialistic  triumph  by 
the  great  Western  offensive  of  March,  1918, 
roused  the  suffering  German  masses  to  sullen  fury. 
Small  wonder  that  when  in  July  the  ofliensive 
broke  down  and  ulrimaTe  German  defeat  was 
•ieen  to  be  inevitable,  the  German  prf)!etariat 
determined  on  a  grim  reckoning  with  liiose  who 
had  sacrificed  and  betrayed  them. 

GONVALE8CBNCB  OR  CHAOS? 

How  black  lowered  the  gathering  storm- 
clouds,  how  serious  was  the  danger  of  an  internal 
explosion  which  should  blow  organized  society  to 
atoms,  is  proved  by  Germany's  abject  surrender 
to  the  Allies  while  her  amiies  still  stood  on  foreign 
soil.  That  surrender  was  recommended,  not 
merely  by  Germany's  civilian  lender?,  but  by  her 
generals  as  well.  This  last  lact  could  only  mean 
that  any  further  prolongation  of  the  war  would 
have  spelled  a  German  coHrip<;e  into  chaos. 

The  question  now  is  whether  that  collapse  can 
be  averted.  Before  the  German  armies  had 
formally  capitulated,  revolution  in  Germany  had 
begun,  and  history  shows  that  revnhitinns  Tend 
to  follow  a  certain  curve,  growing  more  violent 
till  a  climax  is  reached,  sucMeded  by  tepiporary 
reaction  and  ultimate  recovery  to  a  new  normal. 
That  climax  in  the  specific  cases  is,  of  course,  the 
uncertain  point;  but  it  may  theoretically  be  fixed 
with  the  most  radical  group  in  the  country  which 
is  able  to  gain  and  maintain  an  at  least  temporary 
effective  control.  In  the  German  Revolution, 
is  that  climacteric  group  the  present  Majority- 
Socialist  Government,  or  must  Germany  swing 
still  further  to  the  left  into  the  arms  of  the 
.Minority-Socinlist  party  of  Liebknecht — the  so- 
callt^  "  Sparlacides  ?  "  1  his  would  mean  a  violent 
Mcial  revolution  akin  to  that  in  Rusria,  probably 
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culminating  in  ferocious  class-war;  in  other  words, 
Bolshevism.  It  is  thus  an  eventuality  to  be 
desired  neither  by  the  world  at  large  nor  by 
sane  Germans  themselves.  Fortunately  the 
omens  seem  to  indicate  that  Gennany  will  suc- 
cessfully skirt  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  The  army 
appears  to  have  kept  its  discipline,  while  the  con- 
servatives are  supporting  the  new  Government 
and  (with  a  few  exceptions)  are  studiously  avoid- 
ing counter-revolutionary  plots  that  might  in- 
flame the  people  and  give  the  Spartacides  their 
opportunity.  This  is  just  the  reverse  of  what 
happened  in  Rustia,  where  the  army  at  once 
degenerated  into  a  mob,  and  where  the  upper 
classes  either  sulked  or  hatched  reactionary  con- 
spiracies which  made  untenable  the  Moderate- 
Socialist  Kerensky's  hold  on  the  governmental 
machine.  Germany,  unlike  Russia,  is  one  of  the 
best  educated  countries  in  the  world,  illiteracy 
being  practically  non-existent;  also,  the  German 
people  have,  within  certain  limits,  long  enjoyed 
the  discipline  of  self-government;  lastl\',  the  far- 
reaching,  economic  reforms  under  the  empire 
have  redressed  the  worst  soda!  abuses  and  iiMde 
the  masses  secure  and  comfortable  even  tbou^ 
restricted  as  to  higher  opportunities.  All  these 
things  tell  in  the  hour  of  trial.'  The  most  serious 
ground  for  apprdiension  springs  from  the  point 
already  suggested:  namely,  that  the  fabric  of 
organized  society  has  been  so  racked  by  war  that 
it  is  in  an  abnormal  condition,  thereby  rendering 
possible  things  which  would  otherwise  be  beyond 
the  bounds  possibiltty. 

WILL  GERMAN  UNITY  SURVIVE? 

■ 

The  next  main  point  of  interest  in  Germany's 

situation  is  the  question  of  German  unity.  Now 
that  the  empire  is  shattered,  will  the  Germans 
regroup  themselves  into  a  single  political  or- 
ganism, or  are  we  to  witness  the  erection  of  two 
or  more  indeponcient  Germanic  States? 

The  problem  ol  German  unity  is  a  curious  one 
because  it  is  at  the  same  time  very  new  and  very 
old:  very  new«  in  the  sense  that  the  late  Ger- 
man Empire  dates  only  from  1871;  very  old, 
in  the  sense  that  the  German  tribes  were  first 
united  by  Charlemagne  as  far  back  as  800  A.  D., 
while  this  unity  became  self-conscious  and  self- 
perpetuatini'  'inJpr  the  I'jeat  Saxon  and  Franconi- 
an  monarchs  ui  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Centuries. 
At  that  time  Germany  was  far  nearer  nationhood 
in  the  modern  sense  than  was  any  other  part  of 
Europe,  and  it  then  looked  as  though  there  was 
to  be  a  great  German  Nation-State,  dominating 
the  Continent  and  setting  the  tone  to  European 
civilization.  Unf(jrtunately  for  the  Germans, 
their  rulers  threw  away  this  unique  opportunity. 
Instead  of  consolidating  their  power  at  home 


they  wasted  their  resources  in  foreign  wars  and 
grandiose  dreams  of  a  revived  Roman  Empire. 
The  Impcri  il  title  thvy  did  obtain,  and  a  p<  liti -al, 
structure  called  the  "Holy  Roman  Empire" 
arose,  embracing  within  its  frontiers  not  merely 
Germany  as  we  now  know  it  but  also  Holland. 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  most  of  Italy,  and  much  of 
France  and  Austria  as  well.  But,  in  order  to 
maintain  their  hold  on  these  far-flung  dominions^ 
the  mediaeval  German  Emperors  lost  their  grip 
over  the  local  German  princes,  who  gradually 
absorbed  all  real  power.  I  he  Emperors  became 
mere  shadows,  and  in  the  Thirteenth  Century  . 
the  empire  fell  into  utter  anarch\'.  At  the  begin- 
nin"  of  the  modern  peri(xl  the  Hapshtiri'  nilers  of 
Austria  tried  to  revive  the  reality  ol  liie  empire, 
but  their  ambitious  plans  roused  the  other 
German  princes  to  fierce  resistance,  and  the 
struggle,  envenomed  by  religious  differences, 
'  finally  culminated  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
(1618-1648).  The  Thirty  Years'  War  was  the 
most  fri  htful  visitation  which  ever  afflicted  a 
people.  It  killed  off  more  than  three  fourths 
of  the  population  and  left  Germany  a  desert. 
Indeed,  it  may  truthfully  be  said  that  Germany 
has  never  recovered,  many  of  the  modem  Ger- 
man's unlovely  traits  being  due  to  the  brutality 
and  barbarism  implanted  during  this  generation  of 
ferocious  warfare  in  which  the  old  mediaeval 
culture  and  traditions  almost  whollv  perished. 
From  that  time  down  to  our  own  day  Germany 
was  a  mere  geographical  expression,  a  prey  to 
the  selfrh  rivalries  of  her  princes  and  the  preda- 
tory interventions  of  foreigners.  Not  till  1871 
did  Germany  attain  the  position  of  a  true  Nation- 
State  and  even  then  only  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Hohcnzollern  princes  of  Prussia,  who  were  to 
pervert  the  country's  development  and  lead  it 
to  disaster  through  rash  foreign  adventures  pre- 
cisely as  the  old  mediaeval  Kaisers  had  done. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  p<:>litical  history  of  Ger- 
many. Its  two  outstanding  features  are  a  balked 
nationalism  and  a  balked  imperialism.  That  is 
a  dangnous  condition  for  any  people.  It  leads 
to  repining  over  lost  opportunities  and  to  dreams 
of  reviving  buried  pasts.  So  it  was  in  1871, 
when,  for  the  first  time  in  many  centuries,  the 
Germans  were  free  to  use  their  united  strength 
for  common  ends.  To  the  infinite  mrsfr  rtuin' 
both  of  themselves  and  of  the  world  at  large, 
the  Germans  promptly  identified  their  new  state 
with  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  tacitly  asserted 
its  ancient  claims  to  world-dominion,  in  sublime 
disregard  of  the  fact  that  the  past  was  dead  and 
that  a  political  structure  like  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  was  no  longer  a  possibilitw 

1  he  depth  of  their  present  woes  has,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  forever  cured  the  Gemuuis  of  their 
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imperialism.  How  about  their  Nationalism?  On 
the  whole,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  German 
national  unity  will  be  undone.  There  may  well 
be  radical  intenial  regroupings.  Prussia,  for 
example,  may  split  up.  We  already  hear  talk 
of  a  "Rhineland  Republic."  This,  however, 
would  not  necessarily  destroy  German  national 
unity.  The  late  empire  had  within  its  borders 
three  republics — the  city-republic-;  of  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  and  Lubeck;  not  to  mention  four  king- 
doms, six  grand  duchies,  five  duchies,  seven  prin« 
dpalities  and  a  Reichsland.  The  German  Em- 
pire was  not  a  centralized  state  like  France  but  a 
federal  state  much  looser  even  than  the  United 
States  of  America.  This  gives  German  \  a  great 
advantage  in  times  like  these,  because  the  state- 
structtirc  is  flexible  and  can  hear  internal  read- 
justments which  might  break  a  more  rigid 
organization. 

Yet,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  suppleness  of  state 
forms  but  the  wi  hes  nf  the  inhabitants  which  in 
the  last  anal)  bib  determine  the  fate  of  territories. 
Do  the  Germans,  then,  wish  to  remain  under  a 
single  political  union,  whatever  its  internal  re- 
arrangements, or  do  they  desire  separation  into 
distinct,  independent,  political  entities?  To  that 
question  tiiere  can  apparently  be  but  one  answer. 
However  troubled  and  protracted  may  be  the 
period  of  reconstruction,  that  period  will  almost 
certainly  culminate  fai  a  united  Germany,  loosdy 
federative  perhaps,  but  still  a  fundamental  whole. 
If  there  be  one  thint'  which  sricks  in  German 
minds,  it  is  the  memory  ot  their  past  disunion, 
winch,  for  long  eenturies,  condemned  them  to 
political  impotence  and  cursed  them  with  fra- 
tricidal strife.  Just  now  the  imperfections  of  the 
imperial  state-structure  and  the  gross  misuse 
of  it  by  their  late  rulers  have  birred  the  German 
people  to  hot  indignati  n  hut  the  unprecedented 
security,  power,  and  prosperity  which  the  empire 
gave  them  for  half  a  century  have  sunk  too  deep 
faito  German  minds  to  make  likely  any  reversion 
to  the  past.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that,  with  the 
partial  exceptions  of  Bavaria  and  historic  Prussia, 
none  of  the  German  States  as  they  existed  before 
1866  had  any  true  national  self-sufficiency,  and 
me  see  the  unlikelihood  of  a  return  to  the  days 
bdfore  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 

Of  course,  during  the  transition  period  of 
veconst ruction  we  may  witness  a  temporary 
cleavape  between  North  and  South  Germany, 
especially  if  the  German-inhabit^  provinces  of 
Austria  slwold  seek  political  union  with  their 
South  German  neighbors.  But  even  such  a 
temporary  cleavage  seems  doubtful. 

Troubled  as  is  the  situation  in  Germany,  it  is 
almost  tranquil  compared  with  conditions  pre- 
vaihog  in  the  lands  to  the  southward— the  terri- 


tories which  formed  the  late  Empire  of  Austria- 
Hungary.  In  Germany,  we  have  to  deal  mainly 
with  politico-social  problems,  complicated  at 
most  1^  the  local  particularisms  of  a  people  funda- 
mentally one  in  race,  culture,  and  natwnal  as- 
piradons.  In  Austria-Hungary,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  faced  by  a  total  breakdown  of  the 
old  political  order  and  by  its  diss(jlution  into  half 
a  dozen  mutually  hostile  nationalities  with  old 
ruicors  to  avenge  and  with  ambitious  conflicting 
claims  too  overlapping  to  be  readfly  reconciled. 

Austria-Hungary  was  not  a  modem  Nation- 
State,  but  was  a  survival  of  the  older  Dynastic- 
State  type.  The  keystone  of  the  political  arch 
was  the  reigning  House  of  Hapsburg,  which, 
through  long  centuries,  amassed  dominions  as  j| 
thrifty  farmer  adds  adjoinin'T  seres  to  his  patri- 
mony. Although  of  Ciermamc  origin,  the  Haps- 
burgs  never  took  a  purely  German  point  of  view. 
They  were  supernational,  imperial,  in  their 
attitude.  For  many  generations  they  kept  within 
the  lainily  the  crown  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
and  they  came  to  regard  themselves  as  the  heirs 
of  the  Roman  Csesars,  with  univLr<::il  dominion 
as  their  ultimate  goal.  We  have  seen  how  their 
great  bid  for  supremacy  failed  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  Thenceforth  they  were  compelled 
to  limit  their  nmbitions,  but  they  never  lost  their 
imperialist  mental  attitude.  In  this  attitude 
they  were  supported  by  those  four  props  of  the 
throne,  the  nobility,  the  army,  the  bureaucracy, 
and  the  Church.  All  these  orders  were  thoroughly . 
"imperialist";  that  is  to  say,  they- worked  for  a 
"Hapsburg"  Empire  rather  than  for  the  interest 
of  any  particular  nationality. 

At  the  same  time,  wh.itever  its  ultimate  aims, 
the  actual  operations  of  Hapsburg  policy  favored 
Germanism.  Of  Germanic  origin  and  with  a  cap- 
ital city  (Vienna)  of  strongly  Gcmian  c  mploxion, 
the  Hapsburgs  always  relied  upon  Germanism  as 
their  indispensable  instrument  of  government. 
In  fact,  this  dependence  upon  Germanism  became 
stronf^ef  as  the  non-German  r.^ce^  of  the  empire 
awoke  to  national  self-consciousness  and  chafed 
under  the  Hapsburg  yoke.  Finally  the  Hapsburgs 
made  their  fatal  alliance  with  the  German  House 
of  Mohenzollern,  shared  its  ambitious  schemes, 
and  was  overwhelmed  in  a  common  ruin.  The 
difference  in  outcome  is  that  Germany,  bdng  a 
Nation-State,  can  survive  its  Hohenzollem  rulers' 
fall  whereas  Austria-Hungary,  being  a  Dynastic- 
6tatc,  must  perish  with  its  1  lapsburg  dynasty. 

The  Hapsburg  Empire  having  thus  ceased  to 
exist,  its  former  subjects  are  now  busily  cn -nLcd 
in  sorting  themselves  out  according  to  their  re- 
spective racial  origins.  We,  therefore,  to-day 
see  inchoate  groupings  of  Germans,  Magyars, 
Czechostovaks,  Poles,  Ruthenians,  Rumanians, 
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Jugoslavs,  and  Italians  on  what  was  once  Haps- 
burg  soil.  How  these  racial  elements,  many 
of  whom  are  inextricably  interlaced,  shall  succeed 
in  dividing  the  Hapsburg  dominions  is  Tar  too 
complex  a  problem  for  complete  analysis  in  a 
single  article.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  confine 
our  attention  this  month  to  a  discussion  of  the 
best-known  among  these  elements,  the  Germans. 

THE  AUSTRIAN  GERMANS 

Of  the  50,000,000  souls  inhabiting  Austria- 
Hungary  the  Germans  number  about  12,000,000. 
The  bulk  of  the  race  is  found  in  the  Austrian  half 
of  the  former   Dual   Monarchy,   there  being 


THE  RACE  PROBLEM  IN  THE  TYROL 

The  Brenner  Mountains  are  a  part  of  the  natural  boundary 
of  Italy,  but  south  of  these  mountains  dwell  many  Germans 
who  object  to  Italian  rule.  The  shaded  area  is  inhabited  by 
Germans  principally 

10,000,000  Germans  in  Austria  as  against  only 
2.000,000  in  Hungary.  In  Austria,  the  Germans 
constitute  a  trifle  more  than  one  third  of  the  total 
population  (10,000,000  out  of  29,000,000),  while 
in  Hungary  they  are  less  than  one  tenth  of  the 
total  population  (2,000,000  out  of  21,000,000). 
In  any  state-grouping  based  on  nationality  the 
Germans  of  Hungary  can  be  left  out  of  considera- 
tion. They  are  dispersed  in  widely  scattered 
groups  all  over  Hungary  and  must  thus  inevitably 
be  included  within  the  frontiers  of  such  national 
states  as  are  there  destined  to  arise. 

Confining  our  attention  to  the  Germans  of 
Austria,  we  can  similarly  rule  out  of  consideration 
as  possible  citizens  of  a  German-Austrian  State 
t  he  German  element  in  the  provinces  of  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  Austrian  Silesia.  Most  of  these 
Germans  inhabit  the  northern  edges  of  those 
provinces  adjoining  the  German  Empire  and  are 
separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  Austrian 
Oermans  in  the  Danube  Valley  by  a  broad  band 


of  Czech  population.  The  number  of  these  iso- 
lated Austrian  Germans  is  considerable — nearly 
3,000,000,  but  any  political  union  with  their 
brethren  on  the  Danube  is  a  geographical  impos- 
sibility, so  they  must  either  join  their  northern 
kinsmen  in  Germany  proper  or  be  included  in 
the  nascent  Czechoslovak  State. 

The  basis  of  a  German-Austrian  State  is,  there- 
fore, the  7,000,000  Germans  of  the  Danube  region. 
These  people  inhabit  a  compact  block  of  territory 
comprising  both  sides  of  the  Danube  valley  from 
Bavaria  to  Hungary,  together  with  the  extensive 
mountainous  districts  which  bound  the  Danube 
valle\  on  the  south.  The  region  thus  designated 
includes  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Aus- 
tria with  the  city  of  Vienna,  the  province  of  Salz- 
burg, most  of  the  provinces  of  Styria  and  Carin- 
thia,  and  the  northern  portion  of  the  province  of 
Tyrol  togctherwith  its  small  pendant  Vorarlberg. 
The  area  of  such  a  German  Austria  would  be  about 
30,000  square  miles.  Both  in  area  and  population, 
this  German-Austria  would  almost  exactly  corre- 
spond to  the  adjoining  German  State  of  Bavaria. 

German-Austria  would  thus  have  as  its  neigh- 
bors the  Czechoslovaks  to  the  north,  the  Magyars 
to  the  east,  the  Jugoslavs  and  Italians  to  the  south, 
while  it  would  be  linked  Nvith  the  main  body  of  the 
Germanic  world  through  Bavaria  on  the  north- 
west. With  its  Magyar  and  Jugoslav  neighbors 
no  serious  boundary  disputes  should  arise.  The 
race-boundary  between  Germans  and  Mag>'ars 
runs  fairly  clear,  following  the  lines  of  the  rivers 
March  and  Leitha  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Danube. 
Even  sharper  is  the  race-frontier  between  Germans 
and  Jugoslavs,  this  line  coinciding  almost  exactly 
with  the  course  of  the  River  Drave.  The  race- 
boundar)'  between  Germans  and  Czechs  is  not  so 
plain,  but  with  a  modicum  of  good  sense  on  both 
sides  a  reasonable  settlement  should  not  be  impos- 
sible of  attainment.  The  chief  source  of  possible 
trouble  seems  to  lie  in  the  delimitation  of  the  Tyro- 
lean border  between  German-Austria  and  Italy. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  SOUTH  TYROL 

The  rugged  mass  of  Tyrol  stands  like  a  giant  in- 
verted pyramid,  its  base  resting  on  the  Bavarian 
border  to  the  north,  its  apex  thrusting  well  down 
into  the  Italian  plains.  Besides  the  lateral  moun- 
tain walls  which  bound  it  in  on  every  side,  Tyrol  is 
cut  by  a  transverse  mountain-range  which  divides 
it  into  two  well-defined  portions.  This  mountain- 
range  is  almost  impassable  except  at  its  central 
point,  where  the  famous  Brenner  Pass  opens  a 
gateway  between  northern  and  southern  Tyrol. 
North  Tyrol  is  a  thoroughly  German  land  which 
can  offer  no  difficulties  of  settlement.  It  is 
South  Tyrol  which  forms  a  possible  area  of  dis- 
pute.  Geographically  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
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all  South  Tyrol  forms  part  of  the  Italian  penin- 
sula, the  Brenner  mountain-chain  here  marking 
the  natural  boundary  between  the  Italian  and 
Central  European  regions.  Unfortunately  the 
race  linedoes  not  correspond  to  the  frontier  traced 
by  Nature.  At  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
Teutons  flowed  over  the  Brenner  Pass  and  colon- 
ized the  upper  valleys  of  South  Tyrol,  making 
these  districts  as  German  as  the  r^ion  north  of 
the  pass.  Further  to  the  south,  however,  the 
original  Latin  population  held  its  ground,  with 
the  result  that  this  southern  apex  of  the  Tyrolean 
triangle,  the  district  known  as  Trentino,  is  to-day 
solidly  Italian  in  blood.  There  is  no  real  geo- 
graphical dividing-line  between  the  German  and 
Italian  portions  of  South  T3TOI:  nevertheless, 
their  inhabitants  have  always  kept  sharply  dis- 
tinct. It  was  one  of  Italy's  main  grievances 
against  Austria  that  Trentino  was  prevented  from 
joining  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  Italian  national  unity  half  a  century 
HOT  Nnw  the  tables  are  turnetf,  and  under  the 
terms  of  the  recent  Austro- Italian  arnusuce  liai- 
ian  troops  are  occupying  virtually  the  entire 
Tyrol.  There  is  a  strong  feeHng  in  Itah  thnt  at 
the  final  peace  settlement  not  merely  the  fren- 
tino  but  all  South  Tyrol  should  be  annexed  to 
Italy,  thus  giving  Italy  the  limits  traced  by  Nature 
and  assurinf^  her  a  strategically  ideal  northern 
border,  since  Italy  woukl  then  control  the  south- 
em  end  of  the  Brenner  Pass,  the  sole  gateway 
from  the  north.  The  objection  to  this  is  the  in- 
tense Germanism  of  the  inhabitants,  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  Andreas  Hofer,  the  great  Tyrolean 
hero,  was  bom  south  of  the  Brenner  Pass.  Siich 
annexation  to  Italy  would  rouse  the  lasting  resent- 
ment of  the  Austrian  Germans,  and.  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  resentment  of  the  whole  Germanic 
race.  This  matter  of  South  Tyrol  is  merely  one 
of  a  whole  series  of  vexed  boundary  questions  on 
whose  just  settlement  the  stability  of  the  new 
Europe  will  largely  depertd. 

german-alstria's  prospects 

So  far  as  the  actual  delimitation  of  its  frontiers 
is  concerned,  the  nascent  German-Austrian  State 
will  probftUy  encounter  no  insuperable  difficul- 
ties. None  of  its  boundar\'  disputes  are  vital  to 
its  existence,  even  that  with  Italy  being  of  no  far- 
reaching,  practical  significance,  however  deep- 
goii^  may  be  the  sentimental  issues  involved. 
When  we  turn  to  German-Austria's  general  pol- 
itical position  and  to  her  economic  prospects,  how- 
ever, the  situation  is  quite  otherwise.  Politically, 
German-Austria  is  much  too  small  to  stand  alone. 
Hemmed  in  on  three  sides  by  alien  peoples  all  of 
whom  bear  her  more  or  less  ill-wili,  German- 
Austria  will  be  compelled  to  gravitate  toward  the 


main  body  of  the  Germanic  race,  with  which  Ae 

is  in  geographical  contact  through  Bavaria.  This 
gravitation  may  come  about  in  one  of  several  ways 
and  may  involve  much  heartburning  on  the  part 
of  the  Austrian  Germans,  who  have  no  love  for 
their  North  German  cousins,  particularly  the 
Prussians.  But  sooner  or  later  the  Austrian- 
Germans  will  be  compelled  b>  the  hard  logic  of  cir- 
cumstances to  enter  into  some  form  of  political 
as-nciatinn  with  their  northern  kindred.  They 
are  too  few  and  too  exposed  to  flock  by  themselves. 

If  the  political  prospects  of  German-Austria 
are  not  brilliant,  its  economic  future  is  even  less 
bright.  The  crux  of  the  problem  is  the  city  of 
Vienna.  I'his  great  city,  until  yesterday  one  of  * 
the  woild's  chief  capitals,  was  not  merely  the  seat 
of  Hapsburg  Enipire  but  was  also  the  centre  of 
Austria's  commercial  and  inciu  trial  life.  What 
is  to  become  of  its  2,1 50,000  mhabitants,  now  that 
Vienna  has  sunk  to  the  headship  of  a  third-rate 
state,  cut  off  from  the  sea  and  with  all  its  natural 
trade-routes  in  the  hands  of  hostile  peoples  who 
threaten  to  hem  it  in  with  tariff-walls  and  burden- 
some traffic  rates?  German-Austria,  of  itself,  is 
wholly  unable  to  support  its  capital.  Vienna 
drew  the  sinews  of  its  economic  life  from  other 
portions  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire,  notably  its 
coal  from  Bohemia  and  its  food  from  Hungary. 
For  lack  of  these  staple  necessaries,  Vienna's  situa- 
tion is  already  deplorable.  The  Hungarians  re- 
fuse to  part  with  any  of  their  foodstuffs,  while  the 
Czechoslovaks  are  holding  up  their  Bohemian* 
coal  in  order  to  compel  the  cession  of  frontier  dis- 
tricts which  the  Gemian^ustrians  claim  as  right- 
fully their  own.  To-day  Vienna  is  literally  freez- 
ing and  starving,  and  there  is  serious  danger  that 
the  populace,  maddened  by  suffering,  may  soon 
break  out  into  some  volcanic  eruption  of  Bolshev- 
ism which  would  plunge  Vienna  into  red  ruin. 

THE  RUSSIAN  CHAOS 

Meanwi)ile,  unhappy  Russia  continues  to  de- 
scend into  the  nethermost  depths  of  anarchy.  As 

the  ^rim  Arctic  winter  comes  down  upon  her  from 
the  north,  a  frightful  tragedy  begins.  Before  the 
last  act  shall  have  been  played  next  spring,  mil- 
lions, perhaps  tens  of  millions,  of  human  beings 
will  have  perished  of  hunger  and  cold.  Russia 
seems  to  have  reverted  to  that  unpleasant  state 
of  Nature  described  by  the  poet  as  "red  in  tooth 
and  claw."  The  whole  fabric  of  society,  as  we 
understand  the  term,  is  rent  to  tatters.  Russia's 
entire  economic  organization  having  been  scrapped 
and  her  transportation  system  ditched,  produc- 
tion and  distribution  have  alike  virtually  ceased, 
with  the  result  that  the  peasants  are  guarding 
fiercely  what  food  they  yet  possess  while  the  Bol- 
shevist proletariat  of  the  towns,  on  the  verge  of 
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PRESENT  RUSSIAN  GOVERNMENTS 
The  Bolshevist  rule  is  now  limited  to  the  section  marked  "Russia,"  which  is  the  territory  of  the  Great  Russians.   Siberia  and 
also  the  provinces  in  the  west  have  withstood  the  Bolsheviki  and  have  set  up  various  local  governments 


Starvation,  vents  its  rage  upon  the  wretched 
"bourgeois"  whom  its  fanatic  leaders  stigmatize 
as  the  authors  of  its  woes. 

Fortunately  the.  Bolshevist  terror  does  not 
extend  over  all  the  former  dominions  of  the  Czar. 
Siberia,  together  with  adjoining  portions  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia  as  far  as  the  middle  Volga,  are  kept 
in  fair  order  by  the  Allied  forces  and  the  Czecho- 
slovaks, while  in  the  far  north  of  European  Russia 
the  regions  of  Kola  and  Archangel  bordering  on 
the  Arctic  Ocean  are  held  by  Allied  troops,  Ameri- 
cans playing  a  prominent  part.  Lastly,  in  the 
western  and  southern  portions  of  European  Russia 
the  inhabitants  (largely  of  non-Russian  race)  are 


maintaining  their  separatist  national  claims  and 
refuse  to  recognize  Russian  Bolshevist  rule.  We 
thus  have  the  governments  of  Finland,  the  Baltic 
Provinces,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Ukraine  (properly 
pronounced,  by  the  way,  You—kritu).  and  the 
Don  Cossacks,  extending  in  a  vast  semicircle  from 
northwest  to  southeast.  The  northwestern  end 
of  this  chain  of  separatist  governments  (Finland) 
is  in  direct  contact  with  the  Anglo-American  forces 
at  Kola  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  while  the  south- 
eastern end  of  the  chain  (the  Don  Cossacks)  al- 
most touches  the  Czechoslovak  outposts  on  the 
middle  N'olga.  The  Bolshevist  rulers  of  Russia 
are  thus  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  and  are  practic- 
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ally  confined  to  Old  Russia  or  "Muscovy,"  the 
home  of  the  "  Great "  Russians,  to  whom  the  term 
"RiBsian"  as  we  undersund  it  should  alone  be 
applied. 

Despite  this  relative  restriction  of  its  authority, 
however,  the  Russian  Bolshevist  Government 
should  not  be  taken  Hghdy.  Time  and  again  its 
impending  fall  has  been  confidently  announced, 
yet  it  still  stands,  and  the  unpleasant  fact  may  as 
well  be  faced  that  the  withdrawal  of  Allied  troops 
from  Russia  would  be  followed  by  the  speedy 
collapse  of  the  various  anti-Bolshevist  Govern- 
ments which  have  established  themselves  in  those 
parts  of  Russia  now  under  Allied  military  control. 
These  anti-Bolshevist  organizations  were  origin- 
ally three  in  number:  the  Siberian  Government, 
the  All'Russian  Government  of  Ufa  (a  town  in 
southeast  European  Russia  near  the  Uial  Moun- 
tains),- and  the  Government  of  the  Northern  Re- 
gion at  Archangel.  In  October  last,  these  three 
governments  fused  themselves  unto  a  central 
organization  called  the  All-Russian  Provisional 
Government  with  its  seat  at  Omsk  in  western 
Siberia.  Despite  its  attractive  name,  however, 
the  All-Russian  Provisional  Government  has 
shown  a  regrettable  lack  of  vitality  and  a  still 
more  regrettable  disposition  to  internal  quarrels. 
Made  up  of  various  conservative,  liberal,  and 
radical  elements,  the  Provisional  Government 
does  not  yet  seem  to  have  found  a  common  basis 
for  aggressive  action  against  the  Bolshevist  enemy. 
Possibly  if  the  Allied  occupation  continues,  the 
Pioviskmal  Govermnent  will  develop  greater 
stability  and  strength.  It  has  certainly  under- 
taken to  raise  an  effective  army  and  claims  to  have 
jfldycxw  men  in  training,  mostly  Siberians.  The 
Gdfvemment  of  the  Northern  Regkm  at  Archangel 
is  also  raising  an  army,  though  the  scanty  popula- 
tion of  this  region  precludes  the  enlistment  of  any 
considerable  force. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  BOLSHEVIST  RUSSIA? 

The  whole  problem  of  Russia,  together  with  the 
Allies'  attitude  toward  it,  will  be  taken  up  at  the 
Peace  Conference,  and  a  definite  line  of  action 
will  probably  be  there  laid  down.  Precisely 
what  that  line  of  action  will  be,  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  predict,  but  one  thing  seems  clear: 
the  future  attitude  of  the  Allies  and  of  America 
toward  the  Bolshevist  Government  of  Russia  is  a 
matter  to  be  determined,  not  by  abstract  princi- 
ples, but  b>  practical  coasfcleratk)as.  In  con- 
temporary public  opinion  there  seem  to  be  two 
wide-spread  theories  regarding  the  proper  course 
to  be  followed.  Conservative  circles  both  in 
Europe  and  America  generally  consider  it  our 
"dut>'"  to  intervene  energetically  in  Russia, 
smash  the  Bolshevist  regime  by  force  of  arms. 


and  reconstruct  Russian  society  on  orthodox, 
political,  and  social  lines.  Radical  and  Socialist 
circles,  on  the  other  hand,  everywhere  claim  that 
it  b  our  "duty,"  not  only  to  abstain  from  any 
armed  intervention  in  Russia,  but  also  to  recog^ 
nize  the  Bolshevist  Government,  acquiesce  in  its 
doings,  and  treat  it  as  a  normal  member  of  inter- 
national society. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  determine  which  theory 
is  right.  But  it  may  be  illuminating  to  point 
out  that  the  Russian  experiment  in  Bolshe^m 
is  not  purely  an  internal  Russian  experiment. 
Having  turned  Russian  societ\'  into  chaos, 
the  Russian  Bolshevist  Government  then  de- 
clared war  upon  all  cidsting  society.  It  has  re- 
pudiated every  obligation  known  to  Intematkmal 


THE  STORM  CENTRE  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  Td^na-Arica  district  over  ■which  Peru  and  Chile  are 
disputing.    There  are  valuable  nitrate  deposits  in  this  region 


Law;  in  fact,  it  has  repudiated  International 
Law  itself,  since  International  I^w  is  "The  Law 
of  Nations,"  and  "Nations"  are  slated  for  de- 
struction at  Bolshevist  hands  along  with  the  other 
"bourgeois"  institutions.  Within  Russia  itself 
the  Bolshevist  Government  has  outraged  the  most 
elementary  principles  of  international  comity. 
Foreigners  of  all  nations,  however  legally  domi- 
ciled in  Russia,  have  been  despoiled  of  their 
property,  arrested,  maltreated,  killed.  Foreign- 
lidd  debts,  both  private  and  puUic,  have  been 
summarily  repudiated.  Accredited  foreign  dip- 
lomats, sacred  even  among  savages,  have  been 
imprisoned,  even  foully  murdered,  while  foreign 
legations  have  been  seized  and  koted.  And  to 
every  diplomatic  protest  against  these  outrages, 
whether  presented  by  Russia's  former  allies  or  by 
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neutrals,  the  Russian  Bolshevist  Government  has       In  our  current  absorption  in  the  liquidation  of 

answered  by  jeers,  defiance,  threats,  and  warnings  the  late  European  War,  one  extraneous  matter 
that  this  was  a  mere  forciaste  of  what  Bolshevist  distracts  our  attention.  Two  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
Russia  was  going  to  do  to  the  bourgecMS  outep-  ican  republics,  Chile  and  Peru,  are  at  odds,  and 
World.  And  these  warnings  have  been  no  idle  public  feeling  has  arisen  to  siKh  a  pitch  in  both 
boasts.  From  its  very  beginning  the  Russian  countries  that  there  is  serious  talk  of  war.  The 
Bolshevist  Government  has  maintained  a  world-  point  at  issue  is  not  new.  It  had  its  origin  in  the 
wide  revolutionary  propaganda.  In  every  coun-  Chilean-Peruvian  War  of  1879,  and  hasemUtfeefed 
tr>'  on  earth  Bolshevist  agents,  well  supplied  with  the  two  countries'  relations  ever  since, 
money,  are  to-day  feverishly  sowing  the  seeds  of       The  issue  is  the  rightful  ownership  of  provinces 

of  Tacna  and  Arica.now  in  Chilean 
possession.  Bythe  Treaty  of  An- 
con,  signed  October  20. 1 883 ,  Peru . 
the  defeated  party  in  the  war, 
yielded  certain  territories  to  Chile. 
In  the  first  place,  Peru  ceded  un- 
conditionally and  in  perpetuity 
the  Province  of  Tarapaci.  In 
the  second  place  Peru  granted 
to  Chile  full  possession  of  the  ad- 
jacent provinces  of  Tacna  and 
Arica  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  a  plebiscite 
or  popular  vote  of  the  inhabit- 
ants was  to  be  held  to  determine 
whether  the  provinces  should  be- 
come permanently  Ch3ean  or 
should  go  back  to  Peru.  It  was 
further  provided  that  thecountr>' 
which  gained  the  provinces  b>-  the 
plebiscite  should  pay  the  loser 
10,000,000  silver  dollars.  This  ■ 
sounds  simple  enough,  yet  the  fact 
is  that  the  plebiscite  has  never 
been  held.  The  trouble  has  been 
that  the  two  countries  have  been 
unable  to  agree  upon  the  exact 
manner  in  which  the  vote  dioidd 
be  taken,  the  terms  and  time  for 
payment  of  the  contingent  in- 
demnity, and  other  collateral 
matters.  Meanwhile  Qiile  lias 
kept  possession  of  the  provinces 
with  Peru  continually  endeavor- 
ing to  get  the  plebiscite,  since  the 
provinces  are  of  great  ^ue,  eon- 
tainingsomeof  the  nitrate  deposits 
class-hatred  and  fanning  the  flames  of  social  war.  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America.  So  the  ne- 
This  Bolshevist  propaganda  is  every  bit  as  reckless  gotiations  have  dragged  on  for  a  whole  generation, 
and  unscrupulous  as  German  propaganda  has  attimesrisingtothepitchofagenuineintemational 
ever  been.  Furthermore,  it  is  getting  results,  crisis,  at  other  times  half  forgotten.  This  situa- 
Even  distant  America  is  by  no  means  immune,  tion  contains  the  possibility  of  serious  conse- 
Any  police  captain  or  social  worker  will  testify  quences.  Both  our  own  Government  and  some 
to  the  truth  of  that  statement.  In  fine:  Bolshevist  of  the  South  American  nations  have  made  dipio* 
Russia  is  widening  its  sphere  of  influence  and  is  matic  overtures  to  Chile  and  Peru  looking  toward 
trying  to  upset  the  earth.  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  dispute. 


ITALY  S  CLAIMS  UNDER  THL  IKEATY  OF  LONDON 

The  sectet  tieaty  with  Britain,  Fimce^  and  Russia  by  which  those  countries 
met  Italy's  demands  for  territorial  expansion  as  her  price  for  entering  the  war  on 
the  Entente  side.  The  terms  amounted  to  extortion  under  dunn.  Not  content 
witJi  them,  I  taly  has  Utehr  caneded  tKdr  piovisioftt  by  taking  poaicMion  of  Fiune 
and  by  occupying;  inland  Slav  dticf  by  ibfce  of  anns.  Her  desire  to  mafce  the 
Adiiatic  an  "Italian  Lake"  would  strangle  the  economic  future  of  Jugoslavia  hy 
denying  it  free  access  to  the  sea.  The  territory  which  is  to  be  restored  to  Italy  in 
.iccordance  with  the  Treaty  of  I  n  !nn  is  indicated  by  the  solid  black  sections.  The 
districts  of  Fiume  and  Valon a  occupied  by  the  Italians  are  indicated  by  squares 
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THE  LIBFRTY  iMOTOR 


ON  the  following  pages  are  the  first 
detail  photographs  of  the  Liberty 
motor  to  be  passed  by  the  Military 
Censorship.  They  are  interesting  not  only  in 
themselves  but  as  illustrating  the  story,  first 
told  in  this  department  of  World's  Work  in 
September,  1918.  of  the  development  of  the 
Liberty  engine  from  the  Packard  aviation  engine. 
If  any  evidence  was  needed  of  the  falsity  of  the 
tale  told  about  the  creation  of  the  Liberty  motor 
in  five  da\  s  out  of  nothing,  these  photographs 
furnish  it. 

Now  that  hostilities  have  ceased,  some  facts 
about  the  airplane  engine  situation,  as  it  was 
when  the  armistice  was  signed,  may  be  published. 
On  that  date  contracts  had  been  let  by  our  Gov- 
ernment for  the  manufacture  of  almost  one  hundred 
thousand  engines  for  airplanes,  51.100  of  these 
being  Liberty  twelves  and  8.000  Liberty  eights. 
A  large  part  of  these  contracts  have  been  can- 
celled, but  there  had  been  manufactured  and 
delivered  up  to  November  22A,  31,81  j  motors. 
15,131  of  these  being  Liberties.  Something  less 
than  one  million  horsep<jwer  is  developed  at 
Niagara  Falls.  The  horsepower  of  these  Liberty 
motors,  if  all  were  running  at  once,  would  amount 
to  the  stupendous  aggregate  of  6.052.400!  And 
besides  5,245  Liberty  motors  delivered  to  the 
plants  where  planes  are  made,  there  had  been 
shipped  of  these  wonderful  engines  alone  to  the 
American  Expjeditionary  Forces  4.981,  while 
1.090  had  been  sent  to  our  Allies  and  this  output 
was  rapidly  increasing. 

England,  France,  and  Italy  had  reached  the 
point  where  they  could  build  airplanes  much 
faster  than  they  could  build  engines,  when 
hostilities  ceased.  Both  countries  had  accepted 
the  Liberty  motor  as  the  best  airplane  engine, 
and  both  were  building  their  planes  to  fit  this 
American  engine,  when  the  order  came  to  cease 
firing.  How  much  faster  we  were  building  en- 
gines than  were  our  European  associates  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  largest  day's  production 
of  the  engine  most  closely  app^oximati^^  the 
l  iberty  in  quality,  the  Rolls-Royce,  was  fifty-nine, 
*hile  the  Liberties  were  being  turned  out  at  the 
rate  of  150  a  day!  In  October,  America's  produc- 
tion of  airplane  engines  was  5.<>")  This  is  wore 
than  the  total  production  0/  France  and  l-ngland 
loidbcr/or  the  whole  Jour  years  0/  the  mar  ! 

What  it  meant  to  develop  this  enormous  quan- 
tity production  from  nothing  "  appre- 


ciated by  those  familiar  with  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  getting  t<K)ls,  dies,  jigs,  and  machines 
made  for  the  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  of 
any  commodity.  Every  tool-making  plant  east 
of  the  Mississippi  was  a)mmandeered  by  the 
Government  for  the  manufacture  of  tools  with 
which  to  fashion  Liberty  motors — and  more 
than  three  quarters  of  the  tools  had  to  be  sent 
back  to  be  re-made  after  being  delivered !  Changes 
had  a)nstantly  1o  be  made  in  the  engine  itself. 
The  Liberty  twelve,  as  first  designed,  was  of  the 
300-horsepower  class,  producing  approximately 
33o-horsep<jwer.  and  all  the  parts  were  made  to 
stand  the  stresses  incident  to  the  generation  of 
that  amount  of  power  and  no  more.  Airplane 
motors  for  war  purposes  are  not  built  for  dura- 
bility, but  for  lightness  and  speed.  They  are 
not  intended  to  run  more  than  fifty  hours  in  the 
air  without  being  taken  down  and  practically 
rebuilt,  although  there  are  Liberty  motors  in 
service  with  a  record  of  more  than  150  hours  in 
the  air.  But  when  about  300  engines  of  the 
300-horsepower  class  had  been  built,  General 
Pershing  sent  word  that  higher  power  would 
be  required.  Many  parts  had  to  be  strengthened, 
the  power  was  stepped  up  to  375-horsepower. 
Then  came  a  demand  for  still  greater  power, 
after  500  of  these  had  been  built.  All  the  parts 
were  rearranged  and  many  redesigned,  to  give 
greater  power  still,  and  finally  the  engine  delivered 
440-horsepower  with  a  weight  of  880  pounds. 
Even  the  metallurgical  specifications,  however, 
had  to  be  changed  to  accomplish  this.  Despite 
these  difliculties.  however,  there  were  completed 
and  delivered  i.KX)  Liberty  motors  in  exactly 
one  Near  after  the  first  drawings  were  turned 
over  to  pr(xluction  engineers. 

This  manufacturing  feat,  accomplished  only 
through  the  complete  coordination  under  Govern- 
ment supervision  of  the  rfianufacturing  facilities 
of  thousands  of  plants,  has  never,  it  is  believed, 
been  equalled  or  approached.  The  companies 
making  Liberty  motors  at  the  time  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice  were  the  Packard.  Lincoln, 
Cadillac.  Buick.  Nordyke-Marmon.  Trego,  and 
Ford.  No  manufacturer  in  America  had  ever 
built  engines  with  steel  c\linders.  except  as  a 
laboralorN  experiment.  And  there  was  not  a 
single  manufacturing;  plant  in  Turope  that  could 
have  approached  the  achievement  of  any  one 
<if  these  concerns  in  the  pnnluction  of  the  Lib- 
erty motor. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  TlfE  LIBERTY  MOTOR 
From  the  fim  aviation  nwtoc  built  by  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company  in  1915  The  Model  One  engine  shown  here  waacotnpteted  and  leKcd 
in  Kehniary.  1916.  It  wa»  a  twelve-cylinder.  V-type  eniiine  of  299  cubic  inches  pinton  diiplacetromt,  and  with  it  in  »  racinf  car  Ralph  De  Palina 
won  every  track  record  from  10  to  600  miles.  T>>e  Model  Two  was  built  in  that  year,  with  a  piston  displacement  of  905 cubic  inche*.  ItdrvtJopad 
225-honepnwrr,  and  m  a  racini;  car  broke  all  recortln  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  ten  milen.  doing  better  than  two  miles  a  minute.  Thn  model 
had  tteel  cylinders  Model  Thxrv  was  tx-ifun  in  ApnI.  1917.  and  finished  a  month  later.  It  had  the  new  type  steel  cylinder  nnd  water  lackctv  lor 
the  manulaclure  of  which  new  manufacturing  methods  were  dcvned.    The  two  lower  pictures  are  Liberty  Model  B  atxl  Liberty  Model  A 
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THE  LIBERTY  MOTOR  CYLINDERS 

From  a  mechanical  and  m:inu(arlurini;  viewpoint  the  most  intCTCsting  feature  of  the  Liberty  Motor  i»  the  steel  cylimlem.  All  autombile 
cn^pne  rylindrrs  are  mailt  of  cast  iron,  for  weinht  ooesn'l  count  thi-rf  all  American  aviation  cnijiiies  harl  citnl  iritn  cylintUTs  hefurc  thr  Liberty  was 
built.  iNohody  knew  how  to  make  steel  cylinders  except  by  boring  them  out  of  sled.  Finally  there  was  devised  a  method  of  fashioning  them  out 
o<  steel  tubing.  Iir'-t  welded  into  the  form  ihown  on  llie  l<  M.  then  turned  m  a  laihe  lo  the  -ihape  shown  in  the  middle,  and  Iben  cov«t«1  with  a 
water-tight,  thin,  steel  jacket,  wrlde."!  on  an  ihown  on  the  right.  Between  tlve  jacket  and  the  cylirKler  the  coolingw.'^ler  circu!ate<i.  Both  cylinder 
and  >acKet  are  very  complicated  in  iihape,  because  valves,  «p:irk  plug«.  fuel  enlrarKc.  and  exhaust  muRt  be  earned  through  both  of  them.  It  t'x>k  a 
year  of  research  and  ex[)erimeni  lo  perfect  w;iys  lo  join  cylimlcr  and  water  jirkel  by  wehbng  The  mi-t;i'i  to  be  welded  were  of  different  thick- 
nesses, and  welding  lemperaturea  which  served  for  one  part  burned  the  other.  ThM  diflicully  was  finally  overcome  by  raising  on  the  heavier 
cylinder  thin  tlangm  of  metal  the  aame  ihicknew  as  the  outer  jacket.  So  dillicult  was  the  working  out  of  .his  method  that  it  is  conlidcnlly  asserted 
that  had  a  Liberty  ttiotor  f^Clcn  into  German  handb  its  construction  could  not  have  been  dupiicatej 


TESTING  THE  URST  AMERICAN  AIRPLANE  MOTOR 
The  fim  American  airplane  motor  with  steel  cylinders  was  mounted  on  a  motor  tnick  with  an  auplane  propeller  and  pushed  over  the 
inow-cmrercd  ground  with  the  wheel"  kxked     Thi»  is  the  motor  that  i»  the  direct  uarent  of  the  LibcrW 
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THE  LIBERTY  MODEL  B 

This  is  a  geared  motor.  dilTvrtnc  from  Mod«l  A  in  having  scars  between  the  crank -sbaft  and  the  propeller-»ha(t,  rrductng  the  speed  ot  the  pnipdkr 
to  L400  revolutiocis  per  minute,  from  the  1,800  revolution')  of  the  A  type.    The  lower  ipeed  is  useful  for  traininc  plane* 


THE  LIBERTY  MOTOR    THE  KIRST  ■  CLOSE-UI'  -  PERMITTED  TO  BE  PUBLISHED 
Thii  B  the  standard  type,  weighing  two  pounds  and  cJilivcrinB  440-horscpowcr  or  more,  with  a  gasolene  consumption  of  twenty-five  galloos  per 

hour.  The  cylinders  are  Ave -inch  bore  and  the  ptsion  stroke  seven  iitchcs 
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Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  who  has  been  made  Chairman  of 
the  International  Commission  on  Responsibility  for  the  War.  It  will  be  the 
duty  of  this  Commission  to  ascertain  and  put  upon  the  records  the  precise 
facts  concerning  the  origin  of  the  war,  concerning  the  breaches  of  the  laws 
of  war  committed  by  the  Central  Powers,  and  to  decide  on  the  constitution 
of  a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  the  offenders,  "however  highly  placed."  It  will 
thus  be  the  duty  of  Mr.  Lansing's  Commission  to  settle  the  fate  of  the 
Kaiser,  the  Crown  Prince,  LudendorfT,  Hindenburg,  Mackenscn,  and  all  the 
other  leaders  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
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PROBABLY  the  thought  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  Americans,  as  they 
lead  the  daily  news  from  Paris,  is  the 
preSmment  position  occupied  by  their 
own  country.  For  good  or  for  ill,  the 
American  voice  is  the  one  that  now  seems  tu  be 
predominant  in  intematimal  counsels.  This 
distinguished  poiritioii  is  not  the  achievement  of 
any  one  man  or  any  group  of  men.  The  power  of 
iou.ooo.ooo  free  American  citizens,  the  assistance 
which  they  have  given  the  worid  in  its-  greatest 
crisis,  the  decisive  part  which  their  armies  have 
played  at  the  eleventh  hour,  above  all,  the  con- 
viction that  they  introduce  new  ideals  into  the 
politics  of  Europe — ^these  are  the  facts  which 
explain  the  influence  now  exercised  by  our  repre- 
sentatives at  Versailles.  It  will  be  many  years 
before  the  events  now  taking  place  are  seen  in 
their  proper  perspective,  yet  it  needs  no  deep 
prophetic  insight  to  foresee  that  the  year  iqio, 
no  less  than  1 776,  marks  one  of  the  greatest  dates 
in  history. 

A  fact  which  stands  out  with  particular  em- 
phasis is  the  close  association  which  exists  at 
\  ersailles  between  the  American  and  British  repre- 
sentatives. Whatever  forces  there  may  be  draw- 
mg  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  apart, 
the  forces  that  are  drawing  them  together  are  far 
more  powerful.  Our  differences — and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  deny  that  they  exist— are  super- 
ficial; the  things  that  the  two  nations  have  in 
common  are  fundamental.  It  is  an  impressive 
fact  that  President  Wilson,  when  he  reaches 
those  points  which  will  form  the  basis  of  the  new 
order,  and  upon  which  the  sharpest  divergencies 
of  opinion  prevail,  finds  his  only  powerful  support 


in  the  British  delegates  So  far,  in  these  matters, 
the  Conference  has  presented  a  distinct  alignment. 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  on  one  side, 
France  and  Italy  upon  the  other,  with  the  attitude 
of  Japan  not  clearly  manifest.  When  wc  consider 
that  Great  Britain  means  not  only  the  British 
Isles,  but  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  New 
Zealand— virtually  independent  self-governing 
democracies — it  is  apparent  that  the  harmon- 
ious cooperation  of  this  Empire  and  the  United 
States  has  brought  into  the  world's  affairs  a  tre- 
mendous power  for  which  no  parallel  can  be  found 
in  history.  And  the  fact  which  we  must  keep 
in  mind  is  that  this  cooperation  now  exists.  The 
peace  that  will  be  established  will  be  the  peace 
upon  which  Anglo-Saxondom  agrees.  It  will  be 
a  peace  that  will  punish  Cjermany  for  her  crimes, 
exact  the  last  measure  of  reparation,  and  safe- 
guard France,  itah.  and  the  rest  of  the  w(jrld 
from  any  such  outbursts  of  national  high\va\- 
nianship  as  that  which  has  just  been  crushed. 
The  greatest  thing  about  this  association  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  is  that  it 
implies  no  menace  to  the  rest  ul"  the  world.  The 
British  fleet  for  the  last  hundred  years  has  never 
abused  its  power,  and  the  joint  American  and 
British  sea  strength,  now  in  process  of  evolution, 
will  likewise  not  use  its  control  for  purposes  of 
oppression.  It  is  only  this  sense  of  justice  that 
can  really  hold  America  and  Great  Britain  in  that 
association  which  is  developing  at  Versailles,  not 
as  a  result  of  the  orations  of  statesmen  or  the 
mana'uv rings  of  diplomats,  but  as  a  logical  con- 
sequence of  events  themselves.  This  is  the  sweep- 
ing reason  why  it  means  so  much  to  the  entire 
civilized  world. 
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Son  of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  and  a  British  representative  at  the  Peace 
Conference  on  the  Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Lord  Robert, 
General  Smuts,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  have  been  the  most  prominent  English 
advocates  of  the  League,  and  in  these  statesmen  President  Wilson  finds  his 
strongest  supporters  for  some  kind  of  an  international  association  which, 
while  it  will  not  necessarily  prevent  wars,  will,  it  is  hoped,  make  them  less 
frequent  i 
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French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  represents  the  prevailing  French 
belief  that  material  safeguards  arc  required  above  everything  else  to  protect 
his  country  against  the  marauding  instincts  of  Germany.  M.  Pichon  is  also 
opposed  to  entering  upon  negotiations  with  the  Bolshevik!,  though  he  is  not 
ofiicially  opposing  President  Wilson's  proposal  for  a  conference  at  the  Princes' 
Islands  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
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Who  has  resigned  the  chairmanship  of  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee to  serve  as  an  American  member  of  the  International  Commission  on 
"Reparation."  It  will  be  the  duty  of  this  Commission  to  determine  how 
large  an  indemnity  Germany  and  her  allies  must  pay.  hnw  muth  they  are 
capable  of  payin;?  and  "the  method,  the  form,  and  thi-  lime  within  which 
payment  should  be  made."  Thus  does  the  British  p  >\ky  of  "reparation, 
restitution,  and  guarantees"  become  the  fixed  determination  of  the  Peace 
Conference 


I 


One  of  the  French  delegates  to  the  Peace  Conference  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  statesmen  of  France.  M.  Cambon  was  French  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  War.  during  which 
conflict  he  to<jk  charge  of  Spanish  interests  in  this  country.  He  was  Ambas- 
sador to  Berlin  when  war  broke  out  in  August.  1914.  ,M.  Cambon's  des- 
patches in  the  few  critical  years  preceding  the  war  perhaps  constitute  the 
most  masterly  analysis  made  into  German  mentality  and  Germany's  plans 
of  agression.  There  is  probably  no  man  who  knows  more  intimately  the 
details  of  present-day  European  politics 
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MR.  CARTER  GLASS 
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Mr.  McAdoo's  successor  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Glass  is  a 
Virginia  D»  mocrat  who  made  a  distinguished  reputation  in  the  House  as  an 
expert  in  finance  and  banking;  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
carried  through  the  Federal  Reserve  Law.  His  most  immediate  duty  in 
his  new  place  will  be  the  flotation  of  the  Fifth  Liberty  Loan 
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r  ONG  before  the  Peace  Conference  assembled, 
public  opinion  in  all  parts  of  the  world  had 
virtually  agreed  upon  the  general  terms 
f  the  only  possible  settlement  with  Germany. 
Though  there  was  much  discussion  everywhere 
bout  a  League  of  Nations,  practical  men  in  all 
ountries  believed  that  any  such  comprehensive 
cheme,  valuable  as  it  might  be,  should  not  take 
)recedence  over  other  problems  that  lay  more  im- 
nediatelyat  hand.  All  except  the  pacifists  insisted 
hat  the  first  step  in  the  order  of  precedence  must 
5e  the  punishment  of  Germany.  That  hideous 
ind  monstrous  scar  on  the  landscape  which  now 
»mprises  northern  France  was  the  overwhelming 
act  which  filled  the  minds  of  all  those  who  were 
-eaily  most  solicitous  for  the  future  of  humanity, 
unless  retributive  justice  fell  first  upon  the  most 
unconscionabfe  gang  of  scoundrels  who  ever 
devastated  a  happy  country,  in  an  attempt  to 
destroy  its  ver>'  soul,  all  pretensions  to  idealism 
and  all  hope  for  the  future  of  the  world  would 
become  the  hollowest  mockeries.  Any  sickly 
sentimentality  toward  a  defeated  foe  would  be 
the  height  of  wickedness  In  view  of  the  long 
catalogue  of  crimes  which  lay  at  the  feet  of  Ger- 
many. The  example  of  the  victorious  North 
against  the  conquered  South,  in  1865,  hardly 
ser\ed  as  a  precedent — because  the  South  was 
always  a  brave,  aboveboard,  and  chivalrous 
fighter,  and  had  ended  the  war  with  no  stain  upon 
its  military  honor.  The  demand  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  Kaiser  and  his  associates,  for  the 
return  of  all  the  plunder  which  they  had  carried 
into  Germany,  and  a  money  payment  which 
should  liquidate  her  offenses  in  so  far  as  money 
could  liquidate  such  unprecedented  crimes,  was 
prompted  by  that  sense  of  justice  on  which  civili- 
zation itself  rests.  Having  laid  the  basis  for 
punishment,  reparation,  and  restitution,  the  next 
step  would  be  the  reorganization  of  Europe  on 
the  foundations  of  race,  nationality,  and  democ- 
racy, and,  after  these  results  had  been  accom- 
plished, it  seemed  not  impossible  that  some  form 
of  national  cooperation  might  be  established  that 
would  give  permanence  to  this  settlement. 

In  the  public  prints  the  last  step  in  this  pro- 
gramme has  had  the  most  conspicuous  place. 
Yet  the  actual  proceedings  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference hardly  justify  this  overemphasis.  For 
the  Conference  has  by  no  means  overiooked  the 
other  essentials  of  an  enduring  peace.  Simul- 
taneously with  its  adoption  of  the  League  of 
^^ations  in  principle,  the  Conference  also  adopted 
the  other  features  of  the  proj^ramme.  It  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  on  a  League  c*-*  of 


which  President  Wilson  became  president;  but  it 
also  appointed  two  other  Commissions,  one  on 
"  Responsibility"  and  one  on  "  Reparation." 
The  resolution  authorizing  these  two  Commis- 
sions was  sufficiently  specific  concerning  their 
scope.  The  duty  of  the  Commission  on  "  Respon- 
sibility," of  which  Mr.  Lansing,  the  American 
Secretary  of  State,  became  Chairman,  was,  first, 
to  fix  the  "responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the 
war."  It  will  be  its  privilege  to  delve  into  all  the 
government  archives,  especially  those  of  the 
Central  Powers,  bring  as  witnesses  all  men  who 
have  first-hand  information  on  events  leading  up 
to  the  declarations  of  July  and  August,  1914, 
and  thus  arrange,  in  imperishable  form,  all  the 
facts  that  will  not  only  guide  the  present  Con- 
ference, but  also  tell  posterity  the  truth  about 
the  war.  Mr.  Lansing's  Committee  will  investi- 
gate, likewise,  all  breaches  of  law  and  customs  of 
war  perpetrated  by  "the  forces  of  the  German 
Empire  and  their  allies  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the 
air."  Evidently  the  gentlemen  in  Paris  believe 
that  this  is  also  a  case  where  "guilt  is  personal," 
for  they  have  instructed  Mr.  Lansing  and  his 
associates  to  fix  "the  degree  for  these  offenses 
attaching  to  particular  members  of  the  enemy's 
forces,  including  members  of  the  General  Staffs 
and  other  individuals,  however  highly  placed" — 
the  last  three  words  apparently  being  aimed  at 
the  Kaiser.  This  same  Commission  is  also  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  "  the  constitution  and 
procedure  of  a  tribunal  appropriate  to  the  trial  of 
these  offenses." 

11 

Not  only  does  this  resolution  have  "teeth," 
but  the  one  that  is  to  examine  the  question  of 
"  Reparation"  possesses  the  same  desirable  attri- 
butes. On  this  Commission  Mr.  Vance  C. 
McCormick,  ex-chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  and  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch, 
head  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  are  the 
American  representatives.  Very  appropriately 
France,  which  stands  so  greatly  in  need  of  repara- 
tion, has  the  chairmanship,  in  the  perstm  of 
M.  Stephen  Pichon,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  one  duty  of  this  board  is  to  determine  the 
indemnities  which  Germany  must  pay.  It  will 
investigate  her  capacity  to  pay  and  fix  the 
amounts,  as  well  as  "the  method,  the  form,  and 
the  time  within  which  payment  should  be  made." 
This  memorandum  apparently  has  in  view  the 
likelihood  that  reparation  may  be  exacted  in  other 
ways  than  money.  The  civilized  worid  would 
not  regard  it  as  an  undeserved  hardship  if  German 
peasants  and  workmen  were  sent  to  France  to 
rebuild  the  devastated  areas,  and  it  would  not 
outrage  the  most  humane  sense  of  justice  if 
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Gemuny  were  called  upon  to  take  back  labor- 
iously to  France  all  the  machinery  which  she 
has  stolen. 

One  fear  aroused  by  the  discusskm  of  the  World 
League  was  that  it  n^ght  pmvkte  a  smoke  screen 
under  which  Germany  could  escape  punishment. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  pacifistic 
elements  in  all  countries  have  been  so  ck»ely 
identified  with  the  proposal  for  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  a  g(xxi  augury 
that  the  Peace  G)nfereflce  so  promptly  took  this 
Stand  for  punishment  and  indemnities,  in  the 
last  two  year?  of  the  war  the  British  puhh'c. 
echoing  the  words  of  Lloyd-George,  adopted  the 
formula  of  "reparation,  retrtbutbn,  and  guaran- 
tees'^-^  programme  which  still  represents  the 
perfection  of  wisdom  in  dealing  with  Germany. 
These  ends  now  being  assured,  the  League  of 
Natkms  comes  naturally  as  the  capstone  of  the 
new  world  edifice. 

Precisely  what  shape  the  League  will  take 
events  will  disclose;  despite  the  pessimism  that 
prevails  everywhere  on  the  subject  especially 
in  France  and  in  our  own  Senate,  there  is  ever>' 
likelihood  that  out  of  ii  some  practical  form 
of  national  co6peratk>n  will  devebp.  That 
such  a  League  will  end  all  possibilities  of 
war  f>nly  the  mnM  irreconcilable  idealists  believe; 
that  a  few  statesmen  gathered  around  a  table  can 
adopt  a  plan  that  immediately  represent  per* 
fection  is  also  not  probable;  yet  many  practical 
men  indorse  the  idea  as  a  plan  which,  on  the 
whole,  places  the  relations  of  peoples  upon  a  new 
basis,  and  introduces  a  new  conception— that 
f  f  i  I  mice  and  decency  as  gukiing  principles  of 
nations. 

Ill 

The  first  month  of  the  Conference  settled  at 
least  one  point  of  tremendous  importance.  The 
Versailles  proceeding  is  not  a  Q>ngress  of  Vienna 
and  it  is  not  a  Cnnpre'ss  of  Berlin.  These  historic 
betrayals  were  the  nightmares  that  loonHsd  largest 
m  the  worlds  oonscknisness  vAien  the  statesmen 
came  together  in  Paris  last  December.  The 
representatives  of  the  avitficratic  kings  and 
emperors  who  gathered  at  Vienna  in  1815,  lofty 
as  were  their  pretensmns,  immediately  manifested 
the  inherent  qualities  of  thoir  kiiul  a  lu<;t  for 
territory,  a  passion  for  increasing  the  powir  of 
dynasties,  a  fundamental  conception  that  the 
ignorant  and  wretched  masses  existed  only  for 
the  support  and  exaltation  of  [-privileged  castes. 
Would  the  representatives  of  the  democracies 
in  1919  show  similar  tendencies?  The  settle- 
ment of  the  German  colonial  question  on  the 
"mandator)'"  principle,  the  determination  to 
curb  Italian  aggression  at  the  cxpcns*^  of  the 


Slavs  and  the  Greeks,  the  likelihood  that  the 

future  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  will  he  settled 
not  on  the  basis  of  secret  treaties,  but  on  the  basis 
of  right  and  opportunity  for  its  enslaved  peoples, 
above  all  the  unanimous  pronouncement  for  the 
League  of  Nations,  indicate  that  the  spirit  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  does  not  haunt  Paris  and 
Versailles.  The  world  should  be  thankful  that 
this  i>  nrt  a  "peace  without  victory,"  and  also 
thankful  that  it  is  a  "  peace  without  explottatkm." 


7  he  Bolsheviki  Lose  in  Germany 

THE  elections  in  Germany  exhibit  about 
the  first  evklenoe  of  sanity  which  that 
natkxi  has  manifested  since  August,  1014. 
Americans  are  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  German  political  parties  but  the  main 
facts  stand  out  clearly.  There  are  five  great 
parties  at  present — the  Majoritv  Socialists,  the 
German  Democrats,  the  German  Nationalists, 
the  Christians,  and  the  Independent  Socialists. 
This  last  party  represents  in  Germany  almost 
the  same  elements  as  the  Bolsheviki  in  Russia 
On  whatever  numerous  points  the  other  panted 
may  disagree,  they  are  united  at  least  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  party  of  social  disruption.  The  Ma- 
jority Socialist  is  the  party  which,  under  F.Ixt'- 
has  controlled  the  German  Government  since  inc 
Kaiser  abdicated  and  fled  to  Holland.  The 
one  fact  upon  which  the  world  may  cnngratxilate 
itself  is  that,  in  the  recent  elections,  the  Indepen- 
dent Socialists,  or  the  Bolsheviki,  polled  the  srriall- 
est  vote  of  any  of  these  parties.  In  the  city  <>( 
Berlin  these  extreme  radicals  showed  considerable 
strength,  ranking  next  to  the  Majority  Socialists, 
and  in  Leipzig  they  came  first,  but,  in  all  the  rest 
of  Gemian\'  their  showinc;  was  pitifully  smal! 
The  net  result  is  that  the  National  Assembh 
will  iiave  an  overwhelming  majority  against 
the  Mtremists  and  will  thus  have  free  scope  to 
frame  a  constitution  which  wUI  be  unoontaminated 
with  Bolshevism. 

The  Bolsheviki  attempted  to  repeat  their 
Russian  coup  in  Germany  and  they  failed.  In 
Russia,  Rfilshevtsm  is  as  essentially  autocratic  as 
the  Czaristic  system  which  it  displaced,  for,  like 
Oarism,  it  supplants  the  rule  of  the  majorit\ 
by  the  rule  of  the  few.  1  ike  Czansm  its  pHncip.il 
weapon  is  terrorism  and  just  as  the  Russian  autoc- 
racy killed  or  exiled  its  political  opponents,  so  the 
Bolshevist  autocracy  protects  its  authority  bj* 
executini!  those  who  \\'ould  set  up  another  system 
For  decades  it  was  the  Czar  s  policy  to  prevent 
an  expressbn  of  the  popular  will ;  the  main  princi* 
pie  of  those  governing  Russia  was  that  the  Russian 
people  themselves  had  no  right  to  decide  the  form 
of  government  under  which  they  were  to  live. 
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i  he  Bolsheviki  take  precisely  the  same  attitude; 
they  showed  this  when  they  dispersed  with  bayo- 
nets an  assembly  which  the  Russian  people  had 
elected  to  adopt  a  constitution  for  the  Russian 
states.  And  in  Germany  the  Bolsheviki.  follow- 
ing tbdr  Russian  comrades,  showed  this  same 
hostility  to  public  opinion.  The>'  made  their 
last  despairing  attempt  to  seize  the  government 
on  the  eve  of  the  elections,  simply  because  they 
knew  that,  these  elections  should  once  take 
p!ace.  the  slight  hold  which  they  held  upon  the 
German  masses  would  become  a  matter  of  public 
record.  In  Russia,  the  Bolsheviki  succeeded  in  thus 
sei2ing  authorits.  but  in  Germany  they  have 
failed,  and  failed  under  ghastly  circumstances, 
which  included  the  violent  death  of  two  of  their 
leaders.  Kail  Uebknecht  and  Rosa  Loxem- 
Inirg. 

Thus  the  Majority  Socialists  and  the  Christian 
l^eoplcs'  Party  and  the  German  Democrats  control 
tfie  convention  which  will  frame  the  New  Russian 
constitution.  The  result  has  consequences  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  the  future  of  Europe. 
The  one  fear  which  has  possessed  the  world  was 
that  the  anarchism  which  engulfed  Russia  wouki 
spread  over  Germany,  and  that  thence  it  would 
reach  into  other  lands,  until  the  terror  should 
beccune  practically  universal  and  destroy  the 
fniits  d[  the  military  victory.   But  there  are 
many  signs  that  the  thing  known  as  Bolshevism 
was  a  peculia']\  Russian  pnxiuct.    The  circum- 
stances of  the  ume  gave  the  preachers  of  political 
disorder  their  opfmrtunity  in  a  land  that  was 
distracted  by  war.  starvation,  and  misrule.  It 
uas  known  that  similar  seeds  of  destruction  ex- 
isted in  other  countries  and  it  was  a  question 
whether  these  countries  would  manifest  their 
unrest  in  the  same  way.   There  were  those  who 
prophesied  such  outbreaks  in  England,  and  even 
in  the  United  States.  The  dectfons  in  both 
countries  have  shown  the  absurdity  of  this  fore- 
cast, for  in  Fnfbnd  the  pacifists,  pro-Germans, 
and  inconclusive  peacemakers,  led  by  such  men 
»  Arthur  Henderson,  Ramsay  Macdonald, 
and  Philip'  Snowden.  were  smothered  under  the 
hallots,  the  leaders  even  losing  their  seats  in  Par- 
liament. And  now  Germany,  which,  next  to 
Russia,  furnished  the  best  fertilized  soil  for 
Bolshevism,  has  overwhelmingly  repudiated  this 
proposition  of  government  by  riot.     In  erecting 
this  huge  dam  in  the  east  against  the  Bolshevist 
flood  Germany  has  at  last  performed  the  world  a 
^rvice.   More  than  this,  there  is  now  ever\' 
probability  that  Germany  will  establish  a  govorn- 
n^nt  which  can  make  peace,  accept  responsibility 
f<w  tile  great  indemnities  which  the  work!  will 
w<ict,  make  the  reparations  which  alone  can  lav 
^  basis  of  a  permanent  settlement,  and  give  the 


people  that  democratic  organizatk>n  which  may 
ultimately  qualify  them  for  membership  in  tlte 
family  of  nations. 


The  Philippines  and  the  German  Colonies 

TWENTY  years  ago  the  United  States 
was  confronted  with  the  serious  problem 
presented  by  its  conquest  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  far-flung  possessbns  of  old  im- 
perial Spain  had  fallen  to  the  United  States  as 
one  of  the  spoils  of  war.  What  should  we  do 
with  them?  One  alternative  was  to  surrender 
them  to  Spain:  the  fact  that  Spain  had  oppressed 
the  Islands  for  four  hundred  years,  and  that  her 
rule  was  exceedingly  unpopular  with  the  natives, 
who  had  revolted  many  times  in  the  preceding 
years  against  their  ancient  taskmasters,  made 
any  such  solution  of  the  problem  impossible. 
The  only  other  way  out  of  the  difficulty  seemed 
to  be  annexation.  But  the  spirit  which  underlay 
this  act  of  "imperialism"  by  the  United  States 
really  introduced  a  new  colonial  principle  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  We  took  over  these  Islands 
not  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  our  national 
domain  or  adding  to  our  national  wealth,  but  a$ 
trustees  of  a  backward  people  who  had  had  no 
preparation  for  self-government.  We  announced 
that  we  had  no  intention  of  holding  the  Philippines 
indefinite!\',  but  that  we  should  administer  them 
solely  in  the  interest  of  the  natives,  that  we  should 
introduce  the  fundamentals  of  civilization  and 
democracy,  such  as  primary  education,  sanitation, 
agriculture,  public  highwa>s,  and  railroads,  and  ^ 
that,  after  the  Filipino  people  had  served  an 
^.  apprenticeship  and  had  aj^uired  the  essentials  of 
self-government  in  the  school  of  expeiienoe,  we 
should  pjve  them  their  freedom. 

There  are  few  voices  to-day  who  do  not  pro- 
nounce this  experiment  a  great  success.  The 
'  transformation  that  has  been  worked  in  the  Phil- 
ippines is  now  a  familiar  story.  England,  the 
great  colonizer,  has  nothiilg  to  show  which  is 
companiUe  to  our  achievements  with  this  back- 
ward people  in  the  course  of  twenty  years.  We 
have  not  yet  driven  the  Filipinos  their  independ- 
ence, it  is  true,  for,  in  the  judgment  of  the  most 
trustworthy  observers,  the  time  has  not  yet 
become  ripe  for  such  achange;  yet  the  fact  remains 
that  most  Filipinos  have  a  chance  at  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  progress  which  no  other  native  of 
Asia,  not  even  the  Japanese,  possesses.  Whether, 
when  the  moment,  perhaps  ten  \ears  hence,  per- 
haps fifty  or  a  hundred  arrives  for  him  to  chtxisc 
his  own  form  of  government,  the  Filipino  will  de- 
clare for  independence  or  choose  voluntarily  to  re- 
main a  part  of  the  United  States,  is  not  important  ; 
the  important  fact  is  that  one  of  the^y^Jg^g^oogig 
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peoples"  of  the  East  has  at  last  had  an  opportun- 
ity to  assume  a  standing  posture — to  become  a 

free  man. 

The  disposition  which  is  to  be  made  of  the 

German  colonies  seems  to  follow  essentially  the 
solution  which  the  United  States  found  for  the 
proUem  of  the  Philippines.  Just  as  the  Islands 
fdl  to  us  in  the  course  of  the  war,  so  the  African 
colonies  and  the  Pacific  Islands  have  fallen  to  the 
Allies  in  the  present  struggle,  if  it  was  impossi- 
ble, on  humane  gnxinds,  that  we  should  return 
the  Philippines  to  Spain,  certain!)'  it  is  unthink- 
able that  the  natives  of  Africa  and  the  other  cap- 
tured possessions  should  be  handed  back  to  Ger- 
many. Yet  the  brutal  annexation  of  these  con- 
quered lands  seems  hardly  to  form  the  fttin: 
climax  of  a  war  waged  for  the  promotion  ot  na- 
tbnal  and  racial  rights.  The  Peace  Conference 
has  therefore  hit  upon  the  happy  idea  of  "man- 
datories." In  general  these  German  colonies 
will  become  the  ward  of  the  l  eague  of  Nations, 
but  the  actual  control  and  administration  will  le* 
main  in  the  hands  of  designated  nations  as  "man- 
datories." The  Union  of  South  Africa  will  nat- 
urally be  the  mandatory  of  German  Southwest, 
France  of  the  Kamerun,  Australia  of  New  Guinea 
and  Samoa,  Japan  of  the  Marshall  and  Caroline 
islands.  All  these  nations  will  be  responsible 
to  the  League  for  the  administration  of  their 
wards,  the  understanding  being  that  they  shall 
govern  them  in  the, interest  of  their  inhabitants 
and  not  in  the  interest  of  exploiters  at  home. 
So  long  as  these  "mandatories"  perform  their 
tasic  honestly  and  conscientiously,  their  charges 
will  remain  under  their  control,  unless,  after  a 
long  training,  they  may  develop  the  capacity  of 
self-government.  In  such  case  they  will  prob- 
ably live  to  become  part  of  the  nation  which  has 
lifted  them  to  freedom. 

Internationalization,  it  is  urged,  has  proved  a 
failure  wherever  it  has  been  tried;  but  this  plan 
is  not  internationalization.  And  this  idea  of 
"mandatory"  has  b«en  a  success  in  the  one  in- 
stance in  ^R^dch  it  has  been  conscientiously  tested. 
The  last  twenty  yc^rs  in  the  Philippines  shows  the 
one  possible  way  with  Germany's  colonies. 


Hanging  the  Kaiser 

SEVERAL  respectable  authorities  in  England 
have  declared  that  there  is  no  tribunal  be- 
'  fore  which  the  Kaiser  and  his  associates 
can  be  called  to  answer  for  their  crimes;  despite 
this,  the  Peace  Conference  has  made  an  excdlent 
beginning  by  appointing  a  committee  to  deter- 
mine, among  other  things,  "the  degree  of  respon- 
sibility for  these  offenses  attaching  to  particular 
members  (rf  the  enemy's  forces*  including  mem- 


bers  of  the  General  Staffs  and  other  individuals, 
however  highly  placed."  Probably  there  is  no 
sentiment  more  generally  prevailing  in  the  world 
to-day  than  the  demand  for  the  punishment  of 
those  who  have  fou^t  the  most  atrociou-^  w.ir  in 
history  in  the  most  atrocious  way.  If  no  tribunal 
exists  for  bringing  these  arch  criminals  to  book, 
it  is  simply  because  the  crimes  of  which  th^  stand 
accused  have  been  hitherto  unknown. 

What  specifically  are  these  crimes?  An  iruius- 
trious  Frenchman.  M.  TancrMe  Martet,  has  done 
the  world  a  service  by  assembling  in  concrete  form 
the  particular  offenses  charged  to  particular  in- 
dividuals in  his  recent  book,  "What  Will  Be  the 
End  of  William  II  and  His  Accomplices?"  M. 
Martel  has  compiled  a  list,  a  kind  of  Umbo's  H  'hn  u\ 
International  Crime,  containing  573  high-placed 
Germans  who  may  ^th  propriety  be  haled  be> 
fore  the  bar  of  justice.  Most  of  the  German  lead- 
ers who  have  figured  in  the  war  nev^rs  of  The  last 
[uur  years  figure  in  M.  Martel's  list.  Inevitably 
the  Kaiser  stands  at  the  head,  and  then  the  Crown 
Prince,  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Hindenburg,  .Macken- 
sen,  and  all  the  rest  follow  in  all  their  hideous  emi- 
nence. The  following  are  a  few  of  the  specific 
offenses  which,  according  to  M.  Martd,  demand 
the  consideration  of  the  Allies: 

Vom  HtnieiAmrg:  As  coinniandef^n<luef  in  East 

Prussi.i  ordered  that  bread  which  had  been  found  soaked 
in  paraffin  should  be  given  as  food  to  the  Russian  pris- 
Being  at  Roisd  (Somme)  on  the  loth  of  March. 
1917,  gave  the  order  that  everything  should  be  de- 
stroyed, burned,  and  pillaged  in  the  regions  whicti  the 
barbarians  were  about  to  evacuate.  Was  responnUe 
for  the  violation  of  tombs  at  Cariqioat,  Candor,  and 
Roiglisein  March,  1917. 

yon  Miiiktnun:  Responsible  for  thefts,  incendiar- 
ism, and  the  execution  of  notables  and  pf-asants  in 
Rumania.  Ordered  about  1,000  Rumanian  children, 
from  10  to  i  7  years  of  age,  to  be  shot  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  conspired  against  him.  Stole  lOjUOOfiOtd 
in  the  occupied  parts  of  Rumania. 

Prince  Rupprech!  of  Bavaria:  Massacred  and 
hanged  civilians  in  Russian  Poland  in  191 5j  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  deportations  of  Lille,  Roubaix.  and  Tour- 
coip»,  accomplished  with  the  htlp  of  Ko«  Graevenii;, 
military  governor  of  Lille.  Connived  at  the  theft  of 
money  from  the  deportees. 

Von  Schubert:  Shelled  a  number  of  old  men,  women, 
and  children  whom  he  had  collected  in  the  hospital  at 
Brouage.on  the  groondthat  they  were*'iiaelessniouths." 
Caused  3 1  girls  to  be  carried  off  and  phced  at  the  dis- 
posal of  his  ofllccrs. 

yoH  BuUruj:  Posted  the  fdlowing  notice  at  Andennes 
on  the  23d  of  Augvst.  1914:  "It  is  with  my  consent 
that  the  whole  place  has  been  burned  and  about  100 
people  have  been  shot."  Posted  the  following  notice  at 
Namar  on  the  af  th  of  Augnstt  1914:  "Ten  hostages 
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-will  be  taken  in  each  street.  If  theie  is  any  disturbance 

in  the  street  all  the  hostages  will  be  shot."  » 

Klauss:  Responsible  for  massacres  at  Gerb^viller 
and  Fraimbois.  At  Gerb^viHer  alone  60  civilians  were 
assassinated.  One  of  them,  engaged  in  Red  Crass  work, 

■was  soaked  in  petroleum  and  hurn<-(i  ;i!ivc. 

SUnger:  Author  of  the  toiiowing  order  of  the  day: 
"Alt  prisoaeis,  even  if  taken  in  large  numbers,  are.  to  be 

put  to  death.    No  living  man  is  to  be  left  behind  us." 

f^on  CraeunUi:  Military  i^vemor  of  Lille.  Car- 
ried ^0,000  civilians.  kidiKKng  many  wonien  and  dut- 
iiren.  into  slavery,  and  told  the  Bisbopb  who  protested, 

to  hold  his  tongue. 

yon  Dreicbt:  At  Arion,  being  drunk,  ordered  the 
execution  of  1 17  hostages.  Laughed  when  he  was  told, 
on  recovering  sobriety,  that  the  order  had  been  carried 
out. 

BUgen:   Responsible  for  the  destruction  of  Dtnant 

and  the  massacre  of  more  than  6<x)  persons,  including 
^4  old  men,  71  women,  and  17  children  undernine years 
of  age. 

yon  ManUuffel:  Ordered  the  burning  of  Loav^n 
and  the  expulsion  of  10,000  civilians  from  the  town. 

y<m  Rodeiiki:  Gave  a  formal  order  that  all  Cossacks 
who  suffcndcied  should  be  shot  or  hanged. 

Major  von  BiHem:  Author  of  the  destruction  of  Aers- 
chot.  Ordered  tso  civilians  to  be  shot.  Compelled 
the  women  of  the  town  to  stand  by,  with  their  arms  in 
the  air.  for  sx  hours,  witnessing  the  conflagration. 

FherUin:  Boasted,  in  an  article  printed  in  the 
Muncbner  NeiuiU  Nacbrubten,  that  he  had  compelled 
civilians  to  march  in  front  of  his  men  as  a  screen  against 
the  enemy's  fire.  • 

y(m  TirpU{:  Responsible  for  the  eariter  submarine 
outrages. 

y<m  Ca^d&.'  Responsible  for  the  later  sulAnarine 
outrages.  Gave  stringent  orders  that  hospital  ships  were 

not  to  be  spared. 

After  reading  such  specifications  as  these,  the 
learned  disquisitions  of  international  lawyers  that 
no  machineryexists  fur  bringing  the  perpetrators  to 
punishment  tnake  little  impression.  The  world  is 
not  so  much  interested  now  in  legalistic  complexi- 
ties as  in  the  exact  apportioiiiiwnt  of  justice. 
There  is  a  well-known  principle  that  a  wrong 
v-hich  is  not  punished  is  a  wrong  which  is  con- 
doned, and,  should  the  civilized  Powers  now  as- 
sembled at  Venatlles  ignore  such  depredations  as 
these  they  would  admit  that  they  were  justifiable 
practices  in  civilized  warfare.  Unless  Von  Tir- 
pttz  and  Von  Capeiie  are  punished  for  murdering 
women  and  children  on  the  high  seas,  then  this 
kind  of  warfare  would  be  practicalK-  ret:,ularized 
in  the  future.  If  Mackensen  i*:  permitted  to  shoot 
a  tiiousaiid  iiumanian  children  and  suffer  no  pen- 
alty, if  Von  Schubert  is  permitted  to  shell  old 
women  on  the  ground  that  they  are  "useless 
mouths,"  if  Klauss  is  permitted  to  soak  a  Red 
Cross  worker  in  petroleum  and  burn  him  alive. 


if  Von  Graevenitz  is  peimitted  to  carry  ^,000 

civilians  into  slavery,  what  complaints  can 
the  world  make  if  things  like  this  happen 
in  another  war?  If  these  men  did  not 
commit  these  crimes,  of  course  they  should  not 
suffer  for  them,  but  the  only  way  to  determine 
that  is  by  an  orderly  judicial  proceeding.  Such 
a  proceeding  will  accomplish  more  than  merely 
bring  the  accused  to  trial.  It  would  place 
eternally  upon  the  records  the  precise  facts  rr  t  nrd- 
ing  the  German  atrocities  and  forever  remove  the 
subject  from  the  field  of  controversy.  All  the  first- 
hand witnesses  could  go  upon  the  stand,  state  ex- 
actly what  their  own  e^■e^  have  seen,  and  thus  in 
coming  generations  there  would  be  little  held  for 
argument  or  discussion.  Certainly  the  Peace 
Conference  owes  it  to  history  to  make  this  record 
as  complete  as  possible.  If  the  facts  coincide  with 
the  charges  made  by  M.  Martel  and  countless 
other  investigators  and  observers,  then  the  com* 
monsense  of  mankind  will  have  little  difficulty  in 
fixing  the  punishment. 


A  Warning  to  Italy  and  Others 

THE  Peace  Conference  has  struck  a  high 
note  in  warning  all  European  countries 
that  any  territory  gained  by  their  little 

private  wars  will  profit  them  nothing  in  the  final 
settlement.  The  extent  to  which  fighting  has 
been  going  on  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  has 
discouraged  all  those  who  have  hoped  for  some* 
thin;:  like  a  permanent  peace.  Poles  have  at- 
tempted to  invade  Prussia.  Czechoslovaks  have 
been  fighting  Rumanians,  Italians  have  seized 
Fiume  and  have  for  some  time  been  standing  on 
the  brink  of  war  with  Greece  over  the  que- ti  Hi  of 
Albania  and  Epirus.  All  this  recalls  tiie  Balkan 
Wars,  when  Serbians  and  Bulgarians  had  re- 
deemed Christian  MacedcMlia  from  the  Turk  only 
to  start  fighting  among  themselves  for  shares  of 
the  spoil.  Have  Europe  and  America  united 
against  the  Central  Powers  only  to  find  themselves 
engaged  in  the  same  sordid  enterprise?  The 
statesmen  gathered  at  Versailles  have  taken  a 
stand  against  sufh  an  inglorious  ending  of  the 
gveaf  struggle  the  world  has  engaged  in  for  civiliza^ 
tion  and  justice. 

Probably  the  greatest  offender,  and  the  one  to 
which  the  warning  applies  with  particular  force, 
is  Italy.  The  other  countries  involved  in  these 
scrimmages  for  land  are  new  and  undeveloped; 
thev  are  rhilrfren  among  the  nations  and  have  not 
yel  liad  the  traming  which  is  indispensable  to  na- 
tionhood on  a  grand  scale.  But  Italy  is  one  of  the 
great  Powers;  she  sits  at  the  Peace  0>nfercnce  on 
equal  terms  with  Great  Britain,  France,  Japan, 

and  the  United  States;  she  is  one  of  the  forces  , 
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selected  to  establish  the  world  upon  the  new  basis 
of  justice,  and  national  and  racial  rights.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  her  insistence  upon  the  discredited 
London  Treaty  of  1915,  and  her  precipitation  in 
seizing  land  that  is  non-Italian  in  population  and 
language,  forms  perhaps  the  harshest  note  in  the 
peace  negotiations.  For  generations  the  whole 
of  northern  Italy  suffered  under  the  tyranny  of  a 
r  V  m  - 1 1  a !  i  a  n  powe  r,  A  u  s  t  ria,  and  1  taly '  s  am  hi  t  ion  to 
shake  off  this  power  and  unite  all  Italians  under 
a  common  flag  afoused  the  sympathy  of  lovers 
of  freedom  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  By  driving 
the  Austrian?  out  of  the  Trentino  an(f  Trieste, 
Italy  has  just  completed  this  great  work  of  Ital- 
ianizatbn.  But  no  sooner  does  she  free  her  own 
territory  from  the  Austrian  despotbm  than  she 
prepares  to  pla\'  precisely  the  same  part  in  the 
Slav  lands  of  the  Adriatic  that  Austria  played  so 
long  in  Lombardy,  Venice,  the  Trentino,  and 
Trieste — that  of  an  alien  oppressor.  The  thing 
is  altORether  too  monstrous;  the  Peace  Conference 
cannot  possibly  tolerate  such  a  negation  of  ail  its 
ideals. 

The  fact  is  that  this  is  a  propitious  time  to  tear 
up  all  treaties  that  interfere  with  justice  in  Europe. 
The  Italian  pact  of  1915  is  not  the  only  secret 
agreement  which  Kaunts  the  peace  table  and 
stands  in  the  wav  of  the  reorganization  of  Europe 
on  lines  that  will  endure. 


Men  and  Issues  at  Washington 

EVERY  day  it  becomes  more  apparent  that 
the  death  of  Tlieodore  Roosevelt  has 
left  the  Republican  part)  almost  without 
a  leader.  The  debates  in  the  closing  hours  of 
Congress  have  emphasized  this  fact  with  a  par- 
ticnbur  virulence.  If  there  are  any  Republicans 
in  either  House  who  even  slightly  appreciate  the 
new  ape  which  the  world  is  entering  and  the  new 
issues  that  will  control  the  next  presidential  cam- 
paign, they  give  few  evidences  of  such  an  under- 
standing. Nothing  more  pitiful  than  the  mis- 
cellaneous speeches  of  Serutor  Sherman  could  be 
imagined,  yet  even  the  Republicans  from  whom 
other  things  could  have  been  expected-Htnen 
like  Borah  and  Ijxlgeand  Knt^x — seem  interested 
not  S(j  much  in  discussini-  renrlini;  great  questions 
on  their  merits  as  in  inaulgnig  m  the  cheapest 
kinds  of  bickerings  agamst  the  Administratbn. 
Certainly  the  Administration,  in  both  its  foreign 
and  domestic  matters,  has  taken  positions  with 
which  many  intelligent  men  miglit  disagree.  In 
their  display  of  the  narrowest  sort  of  partisanship 
the  Democrats,  as  well  as  the  Republicans,  are 
certainly  out  of  key  with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
But  just  now  the  Republican  party  is  the  one 
that  is  mainly  in  the  popular  mind.  The  voters 


of  the  Nation,  by  repudiating  the  Democratic 
leadership  of  the  last  few  years,  have  turned  their 
eyes  toward  the  Republicans  as  tiieir  guides  in  the 
troublous  times  that  lie  ahead  of  the  Nation  and 
the  wc  rld.  The  death  of  Theodore  Roosevdi 
has  removed  the  man  who  would  unquestionablv 
have  led  the  Republicans  in  1920 — very  probably 
to  victory.  Who  is  to  take  Roosevrit's  place 
as  leader-'  Tlie  Democratic  defeat  at  the  ('  "t^- 
gressionai  elections  opened  the  way  to  a  Kepubh- 
can  triumph  in  1920,  and,  at  the  very  moment 
when  this  success  seems  firmly  within  gnutp.  the 
man  who  might  have  made  it  a  certainty  passes 
from  the  scene. 

In  the  Senate,  the  Repubtkans  spend  tnetr  time 
barking  at  the  cabin  appointments  on  the  prssir 
dential  ship,  accusing  Herbert  Hoover  of  working 
hand-in-hand  with  the  meat  packers,  and  ridicul- 
ing the  League  of  Nations.  In  the  House,  the 
movement  goes  on  to  make  Mann  the  Republican 
Speaker — a  Congressman  who  has  never  upheld 
American  principles  as  a  majority  leader,  and 
whose  support  of  war  has  always  been  lukewarm. 
Outside  of  Congress,  Indeed,  Republican  leader- 
ship is  on  a  snmwhnt  hi^ht^r  plane.  Kx-Presidenl 
Taft  is  giving  a  splendid  cxaniple  of  a  hi^h-minded 
citizen  devoting  his  best  abilities  unsdfishly  to  the 
public  inn-rrst.  Though  Mr.  Taft  has  not  been 
treated  with  much  generosity  by  his  successor  in 
office,  still  he  is  a  man  with  whom  personal  con- 
siderations count  for  little  where  the  public  welfare 
is  involved,  :intf  ^hr  fact  is  that  .\lr.   laft  is  at 

present  the  ablest  exponent  in  this  country  of 
Mr,  Wilson's  policies  at  the  Peace  Conference. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  a  public  man  of  similar  mould, 
he  has  given  the  best  that  is  in  him  all  throuti^ 
the  war,  and  iias  never  manifested  the  slightest 
taint  of  partisan  bias.  Yet  both  these  men  are 
unavailable asprestdential  candidates.  Mr.  Taf t's 
nomination  in  1920  would  split  the  part\  in  two. 
precisely  as  it  did  in  1912.  It  would  start  to  life 
once  more  the  old  rivalries,  divide  the  party  once 
more  into  a  radical  and  a  conservative  wing  and 
undo  all  the  unifying  work  which  Mr.  Rovsevelt 
accomplished  in  the  last  few  years.  Mr.  Hughes 
had  his  opportunity  as  a  presidenttd  candklate 
in  19 'fi  and  failed  so  conspicuously  that  the  hardi- 
est leaders  of  the  orf^':ini:'ation  would  not  care  tu 
repeat  that  expennient  again.  The  pames  which 
were  proposed  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  merely  pictured 
the  poverty  of  material  in  the  party.  Cummings. 
Lodge,  Weeks.  Knox.  Harding,  Whitman— il 
would  certainly  be  a  brave  party  that  would  ^ 
to  the  polls  with  a  candidate  like  one  of  the<e 
1  he  one  Republican  thus  far  suggested  who:>r 
name  rises  above  the  commonplace  is  Pershing, 
yet  the  Natkm's  experience  with  Grant  hantiy 
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ncourages  another  attempt  with  a  purely  military 
gure.  Moreover,  there  are  few  indications  that 
'ershing  has  much  impressed  the  masses  as  a 
otitical  possibility.  The  plain  fact  is  that  at  the 
resent  moment  the  Republicans  have  no  out- 
tanding  figure.  With  the  exception  of  Wilson, 
he  Donocnts  aie  simibrly  short  of  material, 
'ossibly  the  President's  achievements  in  France 
1.TV  SO  enhance  his  reputation  at  home  that  an 
verwhelming  pubUc  demand  may,  in  defiance 
i  the  third  term  tradition,  carry  him  again  Into 
he  presidency.  Mr.  Wilson  notoriously  abhors 
.  precedt-nt :  there  have  been  few  presidents  who 
ave  broken  so  many;  and  the  mere  fact  that  no 
nan  has  ever  been  president  three  tiroes  would 
m>bab!\  not  impress  him  as  a  serious  argument 

Igainst  an f  thcr  term. 

But  while  there  may  be  a  poverty  in  candidates, 
there  is  certainly  no  poverty  in  issues.  The 
Jnited  States  has  never  had  quite  so  many  things 
to  think  abtjut  as  it  has  now.    Never  have  so 
iian)  questions,  both  in  domestic  atfairs  and 
foreign  policy,  been  pres^ng  for  solution.  Mr. 
.McAdoo  has  suggested  a  kind  of  political  truce  on 
the  railroad  question,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
Government  ownership  can  be  shunted  over  to 
the  campaign  of  1924.   This  same  great  issue 
appears  in  other  forms,  notably  in  Mr.  Burle'on's 
nunagement  of  the  telegraphs  and  telephones, 
Hid  in  the  Nation's  activities  as  shipbuilder  and 
shipowner.    What  Senator  Sherman  excitedly  de- 
nounces as  "Socialism"  but  what  other  more 
discriminating,  thinkers  call  the  extension  of 
Government  activities  into  the  realms  that  have 
usually  been  regarded  as  private  business — this 
*ill  probabi)  form  the  chief  issue  of  1920.  Shall 
the  Government  continue  to  fix  the  prices  <^ 
certain  staple  necessities,  such  as  coal  and  sugar? 
Is  the  solution  of  the  high  a)St  of  living  problem 
U)  be  found  in  Government  interference?  Has 
its  work  in  stimulating  the  growing  of  crops 
succeeded  so  well  in  war  as  to  justify  a  continua* 
tion  of  this  polic\  in  peace?   Will  Washington 
regulate  wnL-cs  in  all  indi!«;tr\'.  as  it         now  in 
transportation:    Such  are  the  quoiions  that 
are  now  risuig  on  the  political  horizon,  not  only 
in  the  United  States,  but  in  Europe.    Mean'A  hile 
the  Peace  Conference  is  constructing  an  entirely 
awr  world  and  it  is  likely  even  to  transform  all 
*«sting  conceptions  of  the  sovereign  state.  It 
unfolding  daily   new  obligations  to  the 
^nited  States — obligations  of  which  the  fathers 
little  dreamed,  but  which  it  is  practically  impossi- 
^  for  us  to  escape.  Certainly  the  Nation  never 
had  so  great  a  need  of  men  as  now,  and  certain!) 
^h  men,  k»king  for  new  an4  vitally  interesting 
political  issues,  never  had  such  opportunities 
before  them. 


A  Four  Years'  Truce  in  Immigration 

MUCH  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  bill,  now 
under  consideration  at  Washington,  to 
shut  off  immigr.itinn  completely  for  four 
years.  The  labor  unions  are  the  forces  that  are 
advocating  this  measure,  mainly  as  a  matter  of 
self-protection.  They  fear  a  tremendous  influx 
from  Europe  that  will  overstock  the  labor  market, 
reduce  wages,  and  throw  large  numbers  out  of  " 
work. 

Ever  since  the  war  began  there  have  been  dif> 
ferent  opinions  as  to  the  effect  which  its  ending 
would  have  upon  immigration  to  this  country. 
There  were  those  who  believed  that  the  work  of 
rehabilitating  de .  1  1 1 1  ed  Europe  would  at»orb  all 
the  energies  of  its.  people  for  years  to  come  and  so 
keep  them  at  home.  The  other  view  was  that  the 
hard  times  which  would  inevitably  foltow  this  war 
and  the  enormous  taxes  that  would  be  raised  to 
pay  its  debts,  would  cau<;e  immigrants  to  flow 
westward  at  a  greater  rate  than  ever  before.  The 
best  informed  authorities  inclined  to  the  latter 
view.  It  is  significant  that  immigration  from 
Europe  to  the  United  States  began  on  an  appreci* 
able  scale  in  the  years  following  the  Napoleonic 
Wars.  The  larger  part  of  this  inftax  came  fnmi 
England:  the  explanation  was  the  great  fHstress 
which  prevailed  in  England  in  the  ten  or  twenty 
years  following  the'  Gmgress  of  Vtemu.  Poverty 
and  unemployment  followed  the  Napoleonic 
triumph  to  such  an  extent  that  death  hv  vtarva- 
tkin  was  almost  as  much  a  commonplace  in  the 
British  Isles  then  as  it  is  in  Poland  and  Russia  to- 
day. Large  parts  of  agricultural  England  were 
given  up  to  riot;  the  burnings  of  country  estates 
suggested  the  activities  of  the  Bolsheviki  now,  and 
the  Prince  Regent  was  publicly  stoned  in  London. 
The  prevalent  misery  sent  shipload  after  shipload 
of  immif.'rants  to  the  United  States.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  distress,  perhaps  not  much  in  Eng- 
land as  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Eastern  Europe, 
will  similarly  flood  American  labor  markets  in  the 
next  few  years.  It  is  also  a  pertinent  question 
whether  we  should  Americanize  the  millions  of 
non-English  speaking  aliens  we  now  have  be- 
fore importini^  many  millions  more. 

The  United  States  has  plenty  of  unsolved  im- 
migration problems  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
about  to  receive  neariy  3,000,000  men  from  Eur- 
ope. There  is  general  fear  now  that  our  indus- 
tries may  have  great  diflftculty  in  absorbing  them, 
and  certainly  several  millbn  hnmigrants  from  the 
most  backward  parts  of  Europe  would  not  make 
the  difficult \'  any  easier.  Americi  does  not  now 
possess  the  enormous  tracts  of  unoccupied  land 
whKh  we  could  offer  to  immigrants  «  hundred, 
and  even  fifty,  yeais  ago.  Most  of  our  re- 
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cent  arrivals,  iiuteed,  have  settled  in  the  great 
cities  and  greatly  complicated  social  and  iiidu$> 
trial  problems. 


Exit  the  American  Saloon 

IN  THAT  new  America  wiiich  is  expected  to 
develop  from  the  present  war  it  is  evkknt 
that  the  legalized  saloon  will  ha\  c  no  place. 
In  certain  parts  of  the  country  the  pubhc  drinking 
shop  has  been  absent  for  many  years.  Kansas 
boasts  that  her  present  generation  of  young  men 
and  women  have  never  seen  a  saloon  in  their 
lutive  state,  and  that  all  their  knowledge  of  this 
once  pervasive  institution  is  derived  from  books 
or  perhaps  an  occasional  visit  into  other  commu- 
nities. Yet  a  picture  of  the  United  State  :  fnm 
coast  to  coast,  including  such  great  headquarters 
of  the  liquor  habit  as  New  York,  Chicago,  St. 
U)uis,  Milwaukee,  and  San  Francisco, all  deprived 
of  what  had  seemed  to  have  become  almost  a 
necessity  of  existence — this  is  something  which 
strains  imaginatbn.  Still  the  legislatures  of  a 
vast  majority  of  our  states  have  solemnly  deemed 
this  change  in  our  Constitution.  A  year  from  now 
it  mil  be  illegal  to  manufacture,  sell,  or  trans- 
port any  alcoholic  liquors  intended  for  bever- 
age purposes.  Such  beverages  may  still  be  pro- 
duced, and  still  sold,  and  drinking  places  may  even 
exist — but  all  this  will  be  against  the  law.  That 
drinking  is  absolutely  at  an  end  no  one  believes. 
The  laws  against  gambling  and  prostitution  have 
not  destroyed  those  evils,  for  they  exist  every- 
where, more  or  less  openly;  and  the  laws  against 
burglary  have  not  ended  house  breaking,  and 
murders  are  still  not  unknown  despite  the  dcath 
penalty.  It  is,  therefore,  absurd  to  believe  that 
even  a  constitutwnal  amendment  will  imme- 
diately produce  a  "dry"  United  States.  The 
mere  fact  that  this  prohibition  is  embodied  in 
the  Constitution  gives  it  no  particular  sanctity. 
The  Fifteenth  amendment  guarantees  the  fran- 
chise to  Negroes,  yet  everybody  knows  that  in  all 
the  Southern  States  this  amendment  has  long  since 
been  a  dead  letter.  Will  the  Eighteenth  amend- 
ment go  the  same  way  as  the  Fifteenth,  at  least 
in  those  sections  of  the  country  where  public 
opinion  dws^not  indorse  it? 

This  seems  hardly  likely.  The  great  majority 
of  American  states,  in  the  first  place,  have 
indorsed  national  prohibition.  Only  thirty-six 
states  were  needed  for  ratification,  but  by  January 
20th  forty-one  states  had  already  ratified  and  it 
seemed  likely  that  the  amendment  would  be 
made  all  but  unanimous.  It  is  absurd  to  main- 
tain that  all  this  is  merely  a  manifestation  of  na- 
tional hysteria  and  that  it  does  not  evidence  a 
.  genuine  and  wklespread  popidar  condonnation 


of  the  liquor  traffic.   The  members  of  our  stale 

legislatures,  when  they  indorsed  this  amendmerr, 
were  guided  by  the  motive  that  almost  invanahiv 
contrds  tfieir  actbn,  a  desire  to  prolong  tbdr 
political  lives.  Their  votes  thus  merely  reflected 
the  public  ppinion  of  their  districts.  The  saloon 
defenders  loudly  demanded  a  popular  referendum 
on  the  amendment;  yet  the  fact  is  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  states  which  gave  the  necessary 
thirty-six  votes  had  already  adopted  <?tate  prohi- 
bition by  popular  vote.  Thus  raiitication  by 
referendum,  instead  of  by  the  legislatures,  would 
unquestionably  have  passed  the  Eighteenth  amend- 
ment. Whether  the  people  are  wise  in  demanding 
prohibition  may  be  debated,  but  it  is  absurd  to 
deny  that  th^  do  demand  it. 

The  movement  that  has  won  this  triumph  date> 
from  the  organization  of  the  Ohio  Anti-Saloon 
League  in  Oberlin  in  1893.    The  evangelical 
churches  are  the  forces  that  have  provided  the 
leaders,  the  financial  support,  and  the  drixir.. 
power.   1  he  Anti-Saloon  League  has  boasted 
that  it  represents  the  "church  militant  against 
tiie  saloon,"  and  it  solemnly  maintains  that  it 
acts  constantly  under  divine  inspiration  and  that 
it  regards  this  final  succ^  as  due  solely  to  the 
interposition  of  God  in  human  affairs.  At  first 
this  amendment  against  cakes  and  ale  therefore 
suggests  the  same  spirit  which  closed  the  theatres 
in  England  after  the  puritan  triumph,  and  which 
promulgated  the  blue  laws,  true  autid  fals^  that 
regulated  personal  habits  in  early  New  England 
If  this  is  the  fact,  then  the  anti-liquor  movement 
can  succeed  only  temporarily;  but,  of  course,  it  is 
not  the  fact.  There  is  no  time  in  American  Ms- 
tory  when  the  American  people  were  less  subject 
to  hysteria  or  when  a  clear  cl:!  '^aniiy  more  com- 
pletely controlled  the  American  jiaiid.   The  Anti- 
alcohol  ciusade  has  found  many  champbns  outside 
evangelistic  circles.    There  is  probahh  no  sin^^e 
institution  that  has  more  crimes  to  answer  for 
than  the  American  saloon.    It  has  debauched 
our  political  and  our  social  life;  it  has  been  a  per- 
sistent and  an  irredeemable  law  breaker;  and  at 
the  present  moment  it  has  practically  no  friends. 
Probably  the  two  most  prawerful  allies  of  the  pn>» 
hibition  cause  have  been  science  and  industry. 
Though  many  medical  men  still  regard  moderate 
drinking  as  not  harmful,  the  verdxt  of  science, 
on  the  whole,  has  been  registered  against  it. 
Although  the  experimental  laboratory-  has  not 
yet  rendered  its  final  verdict,  the  heads  of  our 
great  transportation  and  industrial  companies, 
who  see  the  pvoUem  in  its  most  obvious  aqwcts, 
have  almost  unanimoiisly  done  so.  Amoican 
railroads  no  longer  permit  their  employees  to 
drink,  even  in  off  hours.   A  couple  of  generations 
ago  American  factories  used  to  supply  thdr 
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employees  with  grog  under  the  impression  that 

iT  i^tinrtil.ited  productiveness.    Now  most  of  our 
large  steel  mills  will  discharge  any  njan  who  takes 
a  drink  in  working  hours  and  many  will  employ 
only  teetotalers.    "  Do  you  drink?"  is  one  of  tte 
first  questions  a5;ked  of  men  k>oking  for  jobs, 
and  the  candidate  who  answers  "  Yes"  usually 
receives  no  further  consideratitni.  The  fact  is 
that  American  employers  have  found  that  ab- 
staining workmen  are  infinitely  more  efficient 
than  the  drinkers,  even  the  moderate  drinkers, 
and  American  industry  as  a  wliole  is  rapidly  shift- 
ing to  a  non-alcoholic  basis.    When  the  Nation 
decided  to  eruninate  alcohol  from  it?  Army,  solely 
in  the  interest  of  etficiency,  it  furnished  the  strong- 
est possible  argument  for  national  prohibition— 
an  argument  which  lost  none  of  its  force  when  the 
public  learned  of  the  military  achievements  of  this 
nun-alcoholized  Army,  as  well  as  its  cleaimess  and 
general  good  behavior. 


The  Pork  Barrel  Returns  with  Peace 

THAT  the  war  is  definitely  over,  at  least  in 
the  conscious  mess  of  certain  Congressmen, 
is  evident  f  rotn  the  circular  letter  which  has 
been  sent  to  all  Members  of  the  Lower  House  by 
Frank  Clark,  of  Florida,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings.    This  letter  contained 
the  welcome  information  that  there  was  to  be  a 
public  building  bill  and  all  Members  of  Congress 
were  invited  to  submit  their  "projects."    In  the 
days  before  the  war  the  most  pressing  question,  as 
each  new  Congress  assembled,  was  not  the  tariff, 
the  regulation  of  railroads,  the  curbing  of  trusts, 
preparedness^  Mexico,  or  submarine  warfare,  but 
"Are  we  going  to  have  a  public  building  bill  this 
year?"   Chairman  Clark,  in  1916,  declared  that, 
thcMig^  he  was  in  favor  of  "reasonable  prepared- 
ness, if  preparedness  means  stoppage  of  all  prog- 
ress, if  it  means  that  the  work  of  internal  im- 
provement must  cease,  then  I  am  against  pre- 
paredness>  tooth  and  nail,  forever  and  a  day." 
Chairman  Clark  and  his  asst^ciates  had  a  fine 
"omnibus"  building  bill  all  ready  for  action  when 
the  United  States  declared  war  on  German)',  and 
this  measure,  as  well  as  many  others  of  similar 
kind,  suff'ered  extinction  in  the  great  national  en- 
terprise in  which  we  so  inopportunely  engaged. 
Biitthe  probability  of  peace  has  evidently  warmed 
this  half  moribund  measure  into  new  life.  Con- 
ms<,  is  to  be  askf  1  fr>  puise  long  enough  in  its  dis- 
cussions of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  reconstitu- 
of  Poland,  and  the  foture  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, to  give  proper  attention  to  the  needs  of  Ark- 
adelphia  "Sundance,  and  Vernal  for  "monumen- 
lai '  court  houses  and  post«ofrices,  and  to  the  im- 
PnivoiKnt  of  navigation  on  the  Brazos  and  the 


Trinity  rivers.  This  disappearance  of  public 
buildings  and  river  and  harbor  bills  in  the  last 
two  years  has  been  one  of  the  compensations  of 
war;  but  evidently  this  congressional  habit  has 
not  been  permanently  cured. 

In  the  magnitude  of  recent  Federal  expendi- 
tures the  few  millions  annually  wasted  on  pork 
barrels  may  not  seem  particularly  imposing.  Yet  ' 
the  country  has  been  told  that  it  was  entering  a 
new  a^,  and  that  it  was  developing  a  new  con- 
science. The  rush  of  Congressmen  with  their 
public  building  bills  does  not  indicate  much  spirit^ 
ual  uplift  in  the  legislative  department. 

Mr.  Gompers  Opposes  an  American  Labor 

Party 

SIOULD  American  workingmen  form  a 
labor  party?  At  the  present  nioment 
this  is  the  question  which  is  chiefly  agitatinK 
the  labor  unions  of  this  country.  Already  tht 
central  labor  bodies  in  New  York  and  Chicagc 
have  taken  a  stand  in  favor  of  such  a  party,  and 
everywhere  the  American  Federation  of  Ijibor  is 
discussing  the  question  of  independent  political 
action.  Practically  all  important  European  coun- 
tries have  their  labor  parties;  in  all  their  national 
legislatures  the  labor  members  play  a  Conspicuous 
part;  in  Great  Britain  the  labor  element  usually 
obtains  representation  in  the  cabinet,  and  an 
English  labor  ddegate,  Mr.  George  Nicdl  Barnes, 
is  now  sitting  as  a  member  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence. In  the  United  States  labor  is  unknown 
as  an  independent  political  force  and  there  are 
certain  labor  leaders  in  the  American  Federation 
who  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  similar 
direct  political  activity  in  this  country. 

Yet  there  is  one  influential  American  labor 
leader  who  is  exerting  all  his  powers  against  an 
American  political  labor  party.  The  mere  fact 
that  Samuel  Crimpers  has  presided  over  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  for  thirty-six  years  gives  his 
opinion  on  this  subject  an  authority  that  far  trans> 
cends  that  of  the  less  experienced  men  who  are 
now  advocating  the  new  party.  In  the  period 
of  his  leadership  Mr.  Gompers  has  witnessed 
the  organization  of  many  American  labor  parties 
and  all  of  them  have  been  failures.  He  himself 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  most  successful 
political  movement  ever  engineered  by  labor  men, 
the  attempt  to  make  Henry  George  mayor  of 
New  York,  in  1 886  Speaking  fn  n  hi  ^  experience 
Mr.  Gompers  concludes  that  an  attempt  to  capi- 
talize the  labor  interest  politically  has  destroyed 
almost  every  labor  movement  in  this  country. 
His  memory  goes  back  to  the  days  of  the  National 
Labor  Union,  an  organization  which  was  making 

great  progress  among  workingmen,  but  which 
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passed  out  of  existence  as  soon  as  it  made  the 
mistake  of  nominating  a  candidate  for  prc^i  lent 
The  Knights  of  Labor  swept  the  United  States 
in  the  *fto*s  but  Powderiy's  attempts  to  use  it  as 
a  political  asset  presently  diestroyed  it.  Most 
New  York  City  campaigns  in  which  labor  candi- 
dates have  figured  have  usually  degenerated  into 
burlesque. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  although 
it  has  not  acted  as  an  independent  labor 
party,  is  constantly  mixing  in  politics;  but  it  is 
its  policy  not  to  contest  dections  with  the  regu- 
larly established  parties,  but  to  act  as  a  balance 
of  power  on  critical  occasions.  Mr.  Gompers 
himself  has  campaigned  against  particular  candi- 
dates whom  he  resided  asobnoadous  to  the  labor 
cause.  Net  seldom  with  great  success,  and  it  has 
become  a  maxim  \vith  political  leaders  that  union 
labor,  despite  its  loud  threats,  practically  never 
delivers  its  vote.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  Mr. 
Gompvcrs'  organization  doe?;  wield  a  great  political 
power.  It  has  placed  many  laws  upon  the  statute 
books  and  many  of  them  have  greatly  improved 
industrial  conditions.  It  is  a  ]X)werful  voice  in 
the  councils  of  the  present  Administration:  a 
union  man  now  sits  in  the  Cabinet,  the  whole 
IDepartment  of  Labor  is  practically  an  annex  of 
the  American  Federation,  and  tlw  influence  of 
practically  all  departments  is  constantly  exerted 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  union  men.  No 
American  labor  leader  has  ever  exercised  the  in* 
fluence  upon  a  president  which  Mr.  Gompers 
exercises  upon  Mr.  Wilson;  yet  Gompers  exercises 
this  influence  chiefly  because  there  is  no  such 
thing  m  the  United  States  as  a  labor  party.  If 
such  an  organization  did  exist,  labor  would  then 
have  to  obtain  its  "  rights"  through  that  organiza- 
tion, which  means  that  it  would  never  obtain 
them  at  atl»  since  such  a  party  woukl  be  so  small 
that  it  could  never  obtain  control  of  government. 
By  constantly  dangling  before  statesmen  the 
favor  of  worldngmen,  by  constantly  threatening 
to  throw  the  support  of  the  toilers  to  the  opp<»i- 
tion  camp,  Mr.  Gompers  has  succeeded  in  main- 
taining an  authority  in  high  quarters  which  he 
would  immediately  lusc,  should  his  Federation 
resolve  itself  into  a  minority  party. 

There  can  be  no  American  labor  party  chiefly 
because  the  labor  union  has  made  comparatively 
little  progress  in  the  United  States.  In  England, 
ninety  per  cent,  el  the  worldngmen  are  unionized, 
and  it  thus  becomes  a  comparatively  simple  ihir^^ 
to  use  them  as  a  political  force.  Of  the  35,000,000  1 
Americans  who  earn  their  living  by  gainful  occupa- 
tions only  about  3,000,000  have  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  .Moreover,  ' 
in  England  only  the  most  unskilled  and^  most 
ignorant  lemain  outside  the  labor  union,  while 


in  the  United  States  the  most  skilled  workingmen 
keep  outside  the  breastworks.  Thus  the  materi.i! 
does  not  exist  in  this  country  for  a  large  and  in- 
fluential labor  party  and  Mr.  Gompers  shows  his 
wisdom  in  reusing  to  participate  in  the  present 
plan  to  start  one. 


The  .Menace  of  Adult  Illiteracy 

SECRETARY  LANF  is  performing  a  p-ear 
service  in  forcing  attention  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  American  illiteracy.  The  facts 
which  he  brings  forth  in  his  annual  report  aie 
startling.  At  a  time  when  America  is  assuming  a 
position  of  leadership  in  the  world  it  is  not  pleas- 
ant to  be  told  that  there  are  $.516,000  persons 
more  than  ten  years  of  age  who  cannot  read  or 
write  an>  language.  The  draft  was  a  revelation 
in  this  an,  in  so  many  other  respects.  Our  first 
Army  of  2,00(^000  men  contained  200,000  who, 
because  of  illiteracy,  could  not  read  their  orders, 
or,  because  lhe\  could  not  read  English,  could  not 
understand  them.  There  are  great  compact 
populations  in  the  United  States  to-day  wfaare  a 
word  of  English  is  practicall>  never  spoken, 
where  such  knowledge  of  American  history  as  the 
children  possess  they  have  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  a  foreign  tongue.  There  arc  places 
where  these  children  learn  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  German  and  where  they  declaim 
Lincoln's  Gett>sburg  address  in  the  same 
language. 

Secretary  Lane's  figures  are  discouraging: 
yet,  when  carefully  analyzed,  they  do  not  reileci 
such  great  discredit  on  the  American  democracy 
as  might  at  first  appear.  There  arc  i.soo.ooo 
illiterates  of  native-born  white  blood;  the  great 
mass  of  our  non-reading  and  non-writ ing  Ameri- 
can population— about  4.000.000  out  of  5.500.000 
— is  composed  of  Southern  Negroes  and  of  recent 
immigrants.  Of  these,  the  blame  onl\-  for  the 
Negroes  can  properly  rest  upon  the  United  States, 
since  we  can  hardly  be  held  responsible  for  not 
educating  our  imported  citizens  in  the  countries 
from  which  the>'  come.  The  education  of  Ne- 
groes—there are  2,300,000  illiterates  of  this  race 
in  the  United  States— presents  a  peculiar  problem. 
Yet  the  large  numbor  <  f  black  men  and  women 
who  cannot  read  the  laws  which  they  are  expected 
to  obey  form  not  only  a  reproach  to  the  Nation 
but  a  practical  danger,  and  the  situation  is  an 
intolerable  one  that  cannot  be  suffered  to  persist. 

Secretary  Lane  believes  that  the  main  difficulty 
in  the  South  is  one  of  money,  and  therefore  he 
advocates  a  considerable  amount  of  Federal 
crxiperation.  Illiteracy,  he  urges,  is  a  national 
concern— it  became  one  emphatically  when  it  was 
discovered  to  be  an  impediment  in  the  tiainiai 
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of  thousands  of  soldiers  for  the  Federal  Army.  He 
does  not  bclicvi'  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  take  the  place  of  the  states  in  educatkm, 
but  he  does  believe  that  there  should  be  much 
more  assistance  and  supervision  than  exists  at 
present.  A  bill  is  now  pending  giving  the  Bureau 
uf  Education  a  modest  appropriation  for  the  war- 
fare against  adult  Qliteraqr*  and  Mr.  Lane  makes 
a  strong  plea  for  its  passage. 


7  he  National  Countiy  Life  Associatioa 

TWO  tangible  results  were  the  outcome  of 
the  National  Country  Life  Conference  held 
in  Baltimore,  January  6th  and  7th.    I  he 
first  was  the  establishment  of  a  National  Country 

Life  Association  ^vhf)se  object  is  to  correlate  in  a 
common  pro^^ramtne  the  activities  of  the  various 
agencies  endeavoring  to  improve  social  conditions 
in  rural  America.  The  second  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  prepare  imnic<"iinte!\-  a 
tentative  programme  of  the  most  pressing  needs 
in  rural  reconstruction  and  to  coSrdinate,  if  pos- 
sible, the  post-war  rural  work  of  the  Red  Cross, 
Council  of  National  Defense,  V.  M.  C.  A.,  Amer- 
ican Library  Association,  and  War  Camp  Com- 
mumty  Service  in  older  to  prevent  duplication 
and  waste. 

Dr.  Ken\'on  L.  Butterfield.  President  of  the 
■Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  is  the  first 
President  of  theAssoctation.  and  Professor  [>wight 
Sanderson,  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  is  the  first  Secretary.  No  two  men 
have  done  more  than  these  to  make  such  an  asso- 
ciation posabie  and  to  bring  it  into  being.  Presi- 
dent Rutterfield's  point  of  view,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  point  of  view  of  the  Association, 
is  expressed  happily  in  his  address:  "We  want  to 
make  it  clear  to  everybody,  certainly  to  ourselves, 
that  the  end  of  all  efforts  for  economic  efTrLti\(^- 
ness  is  human  welfare,  and  not  the  possibilities 
of  still  more  profit,  not  merely  ease  and  comfort, 
but  the  choice  of  things  of  the  spirit.  We  know 
inde^l  that  the  [xjssession  of  worldly  goods,  the 
over-emphasis  upon  material  gains,  may  even  be 
^rimental  to  the  highest  welfare  human  kind. 
^Ve  stand  for  the  idea  that  welfare  is  a  greater 
thing  than  wealth.  But  we  go  even  farther  and 
assert  that  even  for  the  outcome  of  all  worthy 
wonomic  ends  in  agriculture,  the  right  sort  cX 
Country  life  is  a  vital  factor." 

The  weakness  of  the  Association  is  the  char- 
acter of  its  charter  membership,  which  is  prac- 
tically ovextensive  with  the  two  hundred  or  more 
representatives  at  the   Baltimore  Conference. 

They  are  practically  all  college  professors  and 
Wral  social  workers — men  and  women  well  versed 
the  needs  of  country  life  but  proverbially  likely 


to  allow  their  knowledge  and  their  kleals  to  spend 

themselves  in  discussion  rather  than  to  multiply 
themselves  in  organization  and  action.  This 
weaknen,  however,  is  not  insurmountable;  it  can 
and  probably  wiU  be  corrected  by  the  enlistment 
of  practical  farmers  and  business  men.  When 
men  of  this  type  become  actively  interested  in  the 
Association  it  will  become  a  leader  in  actkm. 

The  attempt  to  coordinate  the  rural  recon- 
struction efforts  of  the  Red  Cross,  Y.  .M,  C.  A., 
and  the  other  great  volunteer  war  organizations, 
whose  branches  extend  into  so  many  thousands  of 
rural  communities,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  for  all  these  organizations 
if  must  American  rurai  communities  are  to  be 
worthy  of  the  sacrifices  that  oursoldiers  have  made 
for  them.  It  is  of  first  imprirtancethat  the  efforts 
of  these  agencies  be  ccxirdinated  in  a  common 
programme,  harmony  maintained,  duplication 
avolided,  and  the  money  that  the  American  people 
have  entrusted  to  their  care  speaX  wisely  and 
without  waste. 


An  Ideal  State  in  the  Northwest 

IT  IS  not  only  in  Germany  and  in  Russia  that 
the  "socialfetk"  state  is  at  present  having 
its  trial.  The  administration  which  now  con- 
trols North  Daknt.T  Holdly  asserts  that  it  repre- 
sents "the  first  government  of  the  people"  which 
this  country  has  ever  known.  At  the  hbvember 
election  both  the  old  line  parties  practically  dis- 
appeared as  political  forces  in  this  state,  an  inde- 
pendent organization  of  farmers  and  workingmen, 
known  as  the  Non-Partisan  League,  electing  all 
the  state  officers  from  governor  down  and  also 
gaining  complete  control  of  lv>th  houses  of  the 
legislature.  The  radical  programme  which  this 
League  has  advocated  for  several  years  has  nude 
most  conservative  people  regard  it  pnrcl\-  "so- 
'cialistic"  if  not  something  considerably  worse. 
The  Non-Partisan  League  not  only  dominates 
North  Dakota,  but  its  influence  is  strong  in  such 
states  as  .Minnesf)ta,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Ohio, 
Kansas,  Colorado.  Wyoming,  and  Montana;  the 
possibiGty  that  it  might  capture  one  or  more  of 
these  states  at  the  recent  election  was  widely  ad- 
vertised, and.  though  its  efforts  in  this  direction 
did  not  succeed,  the  apprehension  of  what  the 
more  conservative  elements  regarded  as  "  Bolshe- 
vism"or  "  1.  W.W.ism"  in  the  Northwest  and  the 
.Mississippi  Valley  has  not  \'et  disappeared. 
What  is  this  spectre  that  has  caused  such  wide- 
spread fear?  The  programme  of  reform  just  pre- 
sented by  these  radicals  to  the  North  Dakota 
legislature  answers  this  question  in  part. 

Certain  of  the  details  are  not  particularly  dis- 
concerting. The  North  Dakota  Socialists  pro- 
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pose  first  to  limit  the  legislative  session  to  thirty 
days— a  change  which  other  states  might  adopt 
to  advantage:  indecci  niher  slates,  particularly 
North  Carolina,  have  had  a  limitation  for  many 
years.  1  hey  also  believe  that  a  single  cham* 
ber  legislature  will  serve  the  public  interests 
better  than  the  present  bicameral  system,  and 
here  again  they  can  quote  many  conservative 
authorities  on  their  side.  The  North  Dakota 
** reconstruction  programme/'  which  provides 
state  land  for  returninj^  soldiers  and  even  a  meas- 
ure of  fmancial  assistance  will  not  arouse  hostility 
in  any  quarter.  In  certain  other  respects,  it  is 
true,  the  North*  Dakota  scheme  does  suggest  a 
" socialistic "  inspiration.  Thus  a  pending  rb,7n c^c 
will  give  the  state  government,  or  any  subdivi- 
skm,  authority  to  engage  in  almost  any  enterprise 
usually  regarded  as  "private."  The  state  itself 
intends  to  establish  a  "state  bank,"  which  will 
hold  all  the  state  deposits  and  all  the  money  of  the 
schools  and  university  land  fund,  and  which,  in 
addition  to  an  everyday  banking  business,  will 
extend  rural  credits  to  farmers,  and  make  loans 
to  the  State  industrial  Commission,  this  latter  be- 
ing a  Board  which  is  to  have  charge  of  all  those 
enterprises  which  the  state  may  establish.  The 
most  important  of  these  which  have  been  already 
decided  on  are  state-owned  grain  elevators  and 
State-owned  flour  mills.  Evidently  North  Dakota 
is  also  to  experiment  extensively  with  the  doctrines 
of  Henry  George,  for  it  is  intended  to  exemptJj;om 
taxation  all  improvements  on  farm  lajid  and  in 
citiesall  improvements  up"lo;p2,$oo.  provided  that 
the  total  improx'cmrnfs  do  not  exceed  S^.^oo.  In 
other  words,  the  houses  of  the  poor  in  cities  are 
not  to  be  taxed,  while  tlK^of  the  prosperous  and 
the  rich  are  to  be  assessed  at  their  full  amount. 
By  assessing  unused  farm  lands  at  loo  per  cent- 
and  cropped  lands  at  50  per  cent,  this  new  "ideal 
state"  hopes  to  force  idle  lands  out  of  the  posse9# 
skuisof  the  speculators  into  productive  use.  These 
experiments,  like  all  "socialistic"  experiments, 
will  increase  the  state  expenditures — in  this  in- 
stance by  50  per  cent.;  and  this  additbnal  revenue 
will  be  obtained  by  a  heavy  income  tax  on  large 
incomes,  income  taxes  on  railroads,  oil  Iin»*  c  n - 
panies,  and  generally  on  "wealth,  "  individual  and 
corporate. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  our  Federal  tern  is 
that  the  states  can  serve  as  laboratories  lor  polit- 
ical experiment.  In  a  sense  it  is  no  misfortune 
that  a  thinly  settled  community  like  North 
Dakjta  has  in  a  measure  embarked  upon  a  social- 
istic programme.  Let  the  hard-headed  farmers 
of  the  Northwest  work  out  their  ideas  of  state 
banks,  state  elevators,  state  flour  mills;  if  the\ 
fail,  they  will  be  th"  first  to  revert  to  the  old 
system;  if  they  succeed,  then  it  will  be  time  to  dis- 


cuss the  several  plans  of  Government  ownership  | 
which  certain  elements  in  the  Washington  Ad- ' 
ministration  are  at  present  advocating.    The ; 
North  Dakota  movement  is  not  so  new  as  many 
seem  to  think;  other  states  have  run  railroads, 
banks,  and  similar  "private"  enterprises,  though 
not  with  conspicuous  success.    In  many  of  in 
details  the  Non-Partisan  League  of  the  North- 
west is  merely  a  revival  of  the  Farmer's  Alliaaoe 
of  the  'nineties. 


Community  Houses  as  Permanent  Sexier 
Memorials 

THERE  are  no  sadder  memorials  to  our 
past  wars  than  the  monuments  which  a 
mistaken  patriotism  has  erected  in  tiioth 

sands  of  American  communities.  Most  of  these 
marble  shafts  were  the  product  of  the  tv^ent>'-five 
years  succeeding  the  Civil  War — a  period  famous 
in  our  history  for  coarse  and  corrupt  politics  and 
a  degradation  in  the  popular  taste  that  was  al- 
most abysmal.  It  was  a  period  that  pnxluced 
Mansard  roofs  in  architecture,  whiskey  rings  in 
politics,  "lambrequins'*  and  wax  flowers  in  in- 
terior decoration,  and  bustles  in  feminine  attire — 
a  period  which  an  incisive  wit  once  described  as 
"chromo  civilization."  Most  of  all  these  re- 
minders of  our  recent  past  have  found  a  final  rest- 
ing place  in  garrets  or  museums;  yet  the  tfrnusnnds 
of  "soldier  monuments"  which  were  erected  in  the 
same  era,  and  which,  for  the  most  part,  repre- 
sented the  same  grade  of  artistic  tasted  Still  rear 
their  forbidding  heads,  their  dreanne>^s  made  still 
more  desolating  by  the  fact  that  a  pious  gene- 
ration invariably  selected  the  most  conspicuous 
spots  in  town  and  city  as  ^es.  The  motive  that 
led  to  their  erection  was  patriotic  and  worthy; 
yet  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  their  favor. 

There  are  more  than  twenty-five  hundred  places 
in  this  country  with  a  population  ranging  from 
2,500  to  7,ooo,(XK).  Practically  all  these  com- 
munities have  sent  sons  to  France;  practically 
all  of  them  will  wish  to  express  in  some  visible 
fashion  their  gratitude  to  these  soldiers  of  democ- 
rac\-,  and  scores  of  them  have  already  organized 
committees  to  erect  lasting  memorials.  Natur- 
ally the  artistic  conscience  of  the  Nation  is 
alarmed  at  the  possibilities.  America  has  sculp- 
tors and  architects  who  might  produce  monu- 
ments worthy  of  the  occasion,  but  our  decorations 
i  n  courthouse,  post  offices,  and  other  public  build- 
ings arouse  suspicion  that  perhaps  the  commi":- 
sions  will  go  to  the  best  qualified.  Certainly  the 
United  States  has  no  need  of  another  crop  of 
"  soldier  monuments"  of  the  long  familiar  kind. 

The  war  has  de^'e1'^p(•(!  n  new  kind  of  institu- 
tion,  the  communuy  houses  w^hK;h^hg^e  gry^^ 
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social  centres  for  the  soldiers  in  camps,  and 

which  have  performed  a  great  work  in  keeping 
them  wholesomely  entertained  and  in  thus 
strengthening  their  niorale.  This  community 
house  has  devdoped  in  response  to  a  need  which 
is  as  pronounced  in  peace  as  in  war.  With  the 
development  of  the  social  sense,  the  most  en- 
lightened cities  have  felt  the  necessity  of  providing 
some  substitute  for  the  street  and  alley  and  bar- 
room as  educational  influences  with  the  younf^. 
Municipal  dance  halls,  municipal  concerts,  muni- 
cipal bathing  beaches,  even  municipal  moving 
picture  houses  have  been  the  forerunners  of  that 
War  Ojmmupity  House  which  has  reached  such 
perfection  in'  the  last  two  years.  The  American 
City  Magazine  now  suggests  that,  instead  of 
erecting  hideous  marble  shafts  as  memorials  to 
the  soldier  dead,  beautiful  and  convenfent  build- 
ings to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  community  houses 
be  aibstituted.  Such  a  community  house  would 
be  a  great  municipal  centre,  a  place  for  dances, 
concerts,  celebration?,  lectures,  dramatic  perfor- 
mances, and  the  like.  1 1  would  provide  permanent 
headquarters  for  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Red  Cross, 
perhaps  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  other 
local  organizations.  It  should  be  beautiful  as 
well  as  uselui,  and  not  only  keep  alive  the  memo- 
ries of  the  men  who  have  given  their  lives  and 
health  overseas,  but  perform  a  service  in  making 
life  for  the  masses  pieasanter  and  more  contented; 
and  this  is.  after  all,  a  high  form  of  patriotism. 


Another  American  Fortune  Reverts  to  the 
Ptople 

WITH  the  death  of  Mis.  Russell  Sage 
practically  all  the  threat  fortune  of  her 
husband,  estimated  at  not  far  from 
$100,000,000,  has  reverted  to  public  use.  Mrs. 
Sa|e  kxves  virtually  her  entire  estate  to  philan- 
thropy and  education.  The  large  use  of  American 
fortunes  for  educational  purposes  is  nothing  new 
in  tiw  United  Sutes;  in  this  display  of  a  public 
spirit  our  rich  people  show  a  much  larger  con^ 
science  than  their  counterparts  in  other  countries. 
The  Sage  will  calls  attention  to  another  fact 
is  usually  overlooked  by  the  popular  de- 
claimers  against  large  fortunes.  This  is  that 
great  fortunes  in  the  United  States  commonly 
remain  intact  for  only  a  brief  period ;  very  few  of 
tbem,  indeed,  outlast  two  or  three  generatbns. 
The  Astor  fortune  is  almost  the  onI>-  one  that  is  a 
power  to-day  which  loomed  up  as  a  '  menace"  in 
tl^days  before  the  Ci  v  il  War.  I  f  one  sliould  cata- 
'(>gue  the  names  which,  in  i8$o,  spelled  great 
fortunes^such  as  Aspinwall,  Whitney,  Stewart, 
f^ooper.  Haggerty — they  would  carry  little  mean- 
lag  Co  the  present  generation.    Even  tlie  great 


American  forttmes  of  1890— such  as  that  of 

Russell  Sage — are  now  rapidly  undergoing  disin- 
tegration. William  H.  Vanderbilt  died  in  1885, 
worth  $200,000,000,  the  richest  man  of  his  time; 
yet  his  grandson,  Alfied  G.  Vanderbilt*  who  went 
down  on  the  Lusitania,  and  who  was  the  head  of 
the  family  in  his  generation,  did  not  leave  a  quar- 
ter of  that  sum.  The  Gould  family  are  no  longer 
railroad  "magnates,"  and,  though  still  rich,  there 
is  probably  not  one  who  possesses  a  third  of  the 
estate  of  the  founder. 

Great  American  fortunes  may  constitute  a 
danger  to  the  state,  yet  their  tendency  to  subdivi- 
sion is  at  least  one  redeeming  feature.  For  this, 
thanks  again  must  be  extended  to  the  wise  gentle- 
men who  laid  the  basis  of  American  life.  They 
left  out  of  the  American  system  that  principle  of 
primogeniture  which  Iiad  become  so  firmly  es- 
tablished in  Europe,  and,  as  a  consequence,  no 
American  can  "found  a  family"  by  entailing  all 
his  property  through  countless  generations  to 
the  oldest  son.  American  millionaires,  like  .Mrs. 
Sage,  have  also  developed  the  habit  of  giving 
away  large  parts  of  their  accumulatbns.  some- 
times all  of  them.  Again,  the  fact  that  most 
American  fortunes,  unlike  those  of  Europe,  do  not 
exist  in  the  shape  of  land,  but  of  industrial  and 
transportation  enterprises,  necessarily  tends  to 
their  disruption. 


Uncle  Sam,  Employment  Agent 

IN  KEEPING  with  that  extension  of  Govern- 
ment activity  which  has  been  one  of  the 
developments  of  the  war,  the  Washington 
authorities  have  now  taken  upon  themselves  the 
new  role  of  employment  agent.  The  business 
of  "hiring  and  firing"  men  has  long  been  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  of  modem  industry.  The 
"turn  over"  that  constantly  takes  place  in  every 
industrial  organization  represents  one  of  the 
greatest  wastes  of  modem  business  life.  A  con- 
skleiable  part  of  our  working  population  consists 
of  "floaters,"  birds  of  passage  who  work  one  day, 
mysteriously  leave  the  next,  and  perhaps  show 
up  again  a  year  or  two  afterward.  Practically 
all  large  plants  employ  five  or  six  men  for  eveiy one 
who  permanently  remains  on  the  payroll,  a  praG> 
tice  which  not  only  involves  great  expense  in 
training  employees,  in  broken  tools  and  machinery, 
and  generally  in  wasted  effort,  but  represents  a 
still  far  greater  tragedy  in  wasted  lives,  disap* 
pointed  hopes,  and  demoralization  of  character. 
There  have  been  many  attempts  to  solve  this 
problem,  and  now  the  United  States  Depart* 
ment  of  Labor  has  taken  the  matter  up  in  a  com- 
prehensive way.    Its  Fmp!o\ment  Bureau  has 

already  done  much  work  m  linding  men  for  jobs  , ,  , 
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The  World's  Work 


And  jobs  for  men  in  war  industries,  and  it  is  now 
planning  a  much  larger  campaign  in  behalf  <tf 

our  disbanding  armies.  In  a  year  or  so  not  far 
from  3,000,000  men  will  be  returned  to  industry 
in  dieUnited  State$:their  retum.and  the  readjust- 
ments that  will  take  place,  are  already  causin^ 

widespread  anxiety.  Should  any  considerable 
number  remain  unemployed,  or  should  they  have 
difficulty  in  placing  themselves  in  suitable  posi- 
tions, the  thing  would  be  a  national  disgiaoe.  Sec- 
retary Wilson's  new  Emplnyment  Bureau  is  assum- 
ing the  responsibility  of  finding  jobs  for  these  men. 
It  has  already  established  empbyment  bureaus 
in  every  Army  camp,  and  here,  with  lectures, 
talks  po'  tcrs,  and  moving  pictures,  it  plans  to 
spread  inlomiation  concerning  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  every  putt  of  the  country.  Every 
recruit,  on  mustering  out,  is  asked  if  he  wi  ght  s  the 
assistance  of  the  Bureau  in  finding  a  job,  and  is 
questioned  as  to  iiis  desires  and  qualifications. 
The  information  thus  derived  is  sent  to  theofificers 
of  the  Bureau  in  the  soldier's  home  town,  the 
expectation  being  that,  by  the  time  the  soldier 
reaches  home,  a  job  will  be  there  awaiting  him. 
The  EmploMTient  Bureau  is  pressing  into  service 
local  chambers  of  commerce,  commercial  clubs, 
miscellaneous  welfare  organizations,  as  well  as 
all  the  large  iodustrks.  and  intends  to  oodrdinate 
all  constructive  forces  in  every  community  in  the 
great  work  of  findin*'  ihr  soldier  a  job. 

The  Bureau  is  askmg  Congress  for  $15,000,000 
for  this  work,  surely  not  an  excessive  amount,  yet 
certain  objecting  voices  are  raised  against  any 
such  appropriation.  Industry,  a  paper  published 
at  Washington  in  the  interest  of  employers,  makes 
the  grave  charge  that  Secretary  Wilson's  whole 
Employment  Bureau  is  inefficient,  that  it  has 
accomplished  nothing  in  the  war,  and  that  it 
merely  represents  an  attempt  to  unionize  Ameri- 
can labor  at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  Its 
real  interest  in  askini;  for  this  large  appropriation, 
this  paper  maintains,  is  thus  to  accomplish,  under 
Government  pressure,  what  labor  iias  been  unabfe 
to  accomplish  by  itself— to  make  American  work- 
ingmen  join  the  imion«.  It  is  charged  that  prac- 
tically all  employees  of  the  Kmployment  Bureau 
are  labor  leaders  and  that  they  are  for  the  most 
part  men  who  for  years  have  made  a  living  as 
professional  "nrf^anizers"  of  labor  unions.  They 
spend  much  of  their  time  now,  it  is  alleged,  not 
in  getting  men  jobs,  but  in  attempting  to  trans- 
form non-union  into  union  shops.  The  most 
serious  assertion  of  all  is  that  these  agents,  though 
subsisting  upon  the  Government  payroll,  obtain 
jobs  only  for  union  men  or  for  men  who  promise 
to  join  the  union  ranks  in  consideration  of  em- 
ployment, and  it  is  added  that  one  of  their  methods 
of  suasion  is  to  threaten  employers  that  they  will 


obtain  no  men  unless  they  unionize  their  establi>hh 
ments.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  to  these  accusa- 
tions, but  they  r^^e  serious  cnoMc^h  tn  !ijvtif\' 
Congress  in  investigating  them  befone  it 
appropriates  $15,000,000  for  the  work— J««>rk 
which,  if  honestly  and  efficiently  [done,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  tasks  which  now  ccmfronts 
the  Government. 


A  New  Faiiyland  Opened  to  Children 

IT  IS  a  mistake  to  suppose  that,  because 
the  armistice  has  heen  signed,  it  means  an 
end  to  "mobiliatkms/*  "drives."  "quotas 

"pledges,"  and  the  other  means  by  which  a  ^^reai 
civic  population  expresses  its  patriotic  interest  in 
war.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Educatkm  b  now 
organizing,'  a  manifestation  of  a  particularly  vital 
kind.  Among  the  elements  that  have  shown  an 
especial  usefulness  in  war  are  boys  and  girls 
under  the  legal  working  age  of  fourteen.  The 
War  Savings  workers  have  found  these  child rer, 
with  their  pennies  and  dimes  and  quartern,  a 
tower  of  financial  strength,  while  last  year  the 
United  States  School  Garden  Army  enrolled  a 
million  and  a  half  in  a  most  successful  attempt 
to  add  to  our  food  supply.  So  successful  was  this 
movement,  indeed,  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  through  the  Bureau  of  Education,  is  now 
organizing  five  million  children  of  grammar  schof^I 
age,  each  of  whom  will  sign  a  pledge  to  produce 
garden  truck  next  summer  to  tlw  value  of  at  least 
ten  dollars. 

Though  this  movement  is  a  direct  outcome  <f 
the  war,  it  is  not  intended  necessaniy  as  a  war 
measure:  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Department  to 
make  home  gardening  a  part  of  the  American 
educational  system.  Back  of  this  experiment 
lies  the  conviction  that  growing  things  and 
the  processes  of  Nature  are  quite  as  informative 
as  the  sp**ner,  the  third  ren.hT  or  the  square 
of  the  h>potenuse.  The  country  is  full  of 
stunted  men  and  women,  many  of  them  professing 
to  an  education,  who  do  not  have  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  the  miracle  that  pnxluces  a 
potato  or  a  beet.  1  he  children  who  sign  these  new 
pledge  cards  will  not  only  add  to  the  Nation's 
wealth,  but  alsoentera  great  kingdom  of  romance 
that  is  closed  to  most  of  their  fathers  and  mothers 

Each  state,  following  the  example  of  Libert> 
Loans  and  thrift  campaigns,  has  its  qtiota  of 
school  gardens.  New  York  State,  which  had 
50,000  gardens  last  year,  is  bending  all  its  energies 
to  attain  300.000  next  summer.  It  has  already 
established  intensive  courses  at  the  State 
Agricultural  College  and  elsewhere  to  train  the 
garden  supervisors    Other  states  are  tackling 

the  problem  with  like  energy  and  intelligence. 
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LIBERTY  BONDS  AND  THEIR  MARKET  PRICE 


Every  numib  in  ibis  part  cf  the  magazine  Th  f  Wori  r/s       k  prints  an  arHeU  on  imtstmnts  and  the 

Ussotts  to  be  teamed  tberejrom 

4  YOUNG  man  whose  first  and  only  invest-      Then  there  are  those  who.  for  one  reason  or 

mcnt  to  date  had  been  in  Liberty  Bonds    another.  lar<_'ely  because  of  pressure  brought  to 


wanted  to  know  why  thev  were  celling  bear  on  them,  subscribed  for  more  of  the  bonds 
so  bw.  He  considered  it  a  shame  thai  patriotic  than  they  could  carry.  Where  this  was  due  to 
people  who  had  bought  all  of  the  bonds  they  *' strong-arm"  methods  of  soliciting  subscriptions 
could,  and  who,  because  of  some  unforeseen  de-  one  can  sympathize  with  the  man  who  feels  that 
vclnpment.  might  be  forced  to  part  with  them,  he  must  dispose  of  some  of  his  bonds.  Records  of 
citdld  not  get  the  full  face  value  on  their  bonds,    sales  show  that  some  of  the  heaviest  selling  has 

Reasons  for  the  mercurial  movements  of  the  mar-  oomefrom  states  where  the  forcingof  subscriptions 

ket  place  were  Greek  to  him.  and  he  seemed  to  was  practised.  This  shows  that  even  the  highest 

have  a  feeling  that  the  bonds  in  some  way  had  grade  security  is  not  well  sold  when  the  purchaser 

been  misrepresented  to  him  and  to  the  twenty  is  not  satisfied  with  the  transaction.   Then  there 

or  thirty  million  other  subscribers,  are  the  bunds  that  credulous  holders  have  parted 

The  most  convincing  and  completely  satisfyin<;  with  in  exchange  for  securities  of  little  or  no  value, 

reply  that  could  be  made  to  this  young  man  was  believing  some  smooth  promoter's  prediction 

to  ask  him  to  recall  to  mind  hispdnt  of  view  when  that  they  would  get  rich  in  short  order.  The  pR>- 

he  subscribed  for  his  bonds.  Then  he  was  ready  moter  can  sell  these  at  any  price  and  it  will  be 

toseethe  war  through  at  any  cost  He  had  pone  clear  profit  to  htm.  The  selling  of  Liberty ,p<Mlds 

into  the  service  himself.  Now  he  was  feeling  so-  from  this  source  has  been  considerable, 
lidtous  because  those  who  had  loaned  their  money      As  Liberty  Bonds  were  not  sold  in  the  first  p\a.ct 

to  help  make  the  world  safe  could  not  get  it  all  on  an  investment  basis,  but  largely  on  the  basis  of 

back  again  at  once    He  did  not  stop  to  realize  that  public  patriotism;  and  as  the  campaign  to  make 

the  purpose  for  which  they  had  loaned  their  money  that  patriotism  elective  in  absorbing  bonds  was 

was  not  yet  fully  attained,  or  that  theGovemment.  not  continued  between  the  loan  drives,  there  has 

by  fixing  the  maturitv  dales  on  the  bonds,  had  been  no  demand  for  these  bonds  that  come  on 

asked  for  the  loan  of  the  money  for  from  ten  to  the  market  except  at  concessions  in  price.   T  he 

thirty  years.  Government  has  made  some  use  of  a  sinking  fund 

Those  who  must  have  their  money  back  now  to  buy  bonds  in  the  market,  but  its  purchases 

might  consider  tlie  discount  at  %\  hi:h  the  bonds  have  not  been  sufficient  to  keep  the  4i'$fnMn 

are  selling  in  the  market  as  something  they  give  declining  to  94  and  the  4's  below  93. 
for  the  privilege  of  having  their  loan  repaid  be-       The  patriotic  American  of  small  means  who 

fore  it  is  due  I  here  is  no  question  regarding  its  subscribed  for  Liberty  Bonds  with  the  intention 

pa>'ment  in  full  \shen  due.  of  huldini;  them  until  the  period  of  war  financing 

The  reason  why  Liberty  Bonds  of  all  the  issues  was  over,  but  who  finds  that  he  must  now  sell 

exbept.the  completely  tax  exempt  3§  'sof  the  first  even  though  there  has'y^  to  be  another  large 

kan  are  selling  several  points  bdow  par  are  many,  loan  floated,  is  entitled  to  sympathy;  but  it  cannot 

In  ever)' community  there  are  people  wlio  can  no  be  said  that  he  has  a  grievance  f(jr  he,  rather 

longer  resist  the  temptation  to  spend  these  sav-  than  the  Government,  has  failed,  if  any  one  has, 

ings  and  are  parting  with  their  Liberty  Bonds;  m  his  obligation. 

people  who  abandoned  tlieir  war-time  regime  of      It  should  be  the  patriotic  duty  of  everyone  in 

personal  econnmywitli  the  endini?  of  the  war  or  be-  a  position  tn  influence  f)thers  to  check  as  far  as 

fore.  Aslongashumannalure  remainsunchanned,  possible  the  unnecessary  selling  of  Liberty  Bonds, 

the  money  and  Liberty  Bonds  of  these  people  In  this  way  they  can  help  the  Fifth  Liberty  Loan 

will  move  steadily  into  the  hands  of  those  who  and  increase  the  army  of  American  investors, 

are  more  thrifty.  The  fact  that  the  bonds  are  at  The  person  who  holds  on  to  his  bonds  until  interest 

a  discount  operates  to  the  advantage  of  the  rates  start  to  decline  after  the  war's  demand  for 

thrifty,  who  are  ready  to  carry  more  than  their  funds  is  folly  met,  and  until  Liberty  Bonds 

share  of  the  loans  to  the  Government,  and  one  is  perhaps  go  above  par,  will  be  a  much  iTiore  satisfied 

not  likely  to  waste  sympathy  on  the  others  be-  investor  than  the  one  who  parts  with  his  bonds 

'ause  they  have  to  take  a  loss.    The  savings  now.  The  man  who  holds  on  to  his  Liberty  Bonds 

^iwild  pass  from  their  hands  anyway.  is  more  likely  to  continue  as  an  investor. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  JOSEPH  T.  DICKMAN 
Commander  of  ibe  American  Third  Army 

MAJOR-GENERAL  JOHN  L.  HINES 
Commander  of  the  Third  Corps 


MAJOR-GENERAL  CHARLES  H.  MUIR 

Commander  of  the  Fourth  Corps 


MAJOR-GENERAL  WILLIAM  G.  HAAN  . 
Commander  of  ibe  Sevenib  Corps 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  JOHN  L.  MINES 
Commander  of  the  Third  Corps  of  ihc  Army  of  Occupation 
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MAJOR  GENERAL  CHARLES  M.  MUIR 
Commander  uf  the  l-ourth  Curps  uf  the  Army  of  Occupation 
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CARTER  GLASS 


The  New  Secretary  oi  the  Treasury 


BY 


FRANK  PARKER  STOCKBRIDCE 


FURI  Y-FiVE  years  ago  or  so  a  group 
of  Lynchburg  boys  were  playing  base- 
ball  with  a  crowd  from  "  over  the  river." 
A  fight  started,  as  fights  do  under  such 
conditions,  and  the  Lynchburg  boys 
were  Retting  the  worst  of  it.  A  little,  led-headed 
ftlluw  grabbed  the  only  bat  the  two  teams  had 
amotiH  them  and  (lefied  the  whole  "over-the- 
river"  crowd  to  come  on  and  do  their  worst! 
The  outlanders  sized  up  the  pluclcy  little  fellow 
and  declined  the  invitation,  retiring  rapidly 
across  the  river  in  some  disorder.  The  Lynch- 
burg boys  prompilv  nicknamed  their  champion 
"Pluck." 

The  name  slue!;  I'ven  now  he  orrn<i  n.  lly 
gets  a  letter  that  begins:  "Dear  Pluck.  Uut 
on  the  envelope  the  superscription  is  to  "  Hon. 
Carter  Glass,  Washington." 

The  new  Secretary  of  the  freasury  didn't  tell 
me  that  story.  1  gut  it  from  Charlie  Hamner, 
who  was  his  personal  secretary  for  sixteen  years 
and  has  been  his  personal  friend  for  a  gtxxl  deal 
longer.  There  is  only  one  subject  on  which  it  is 
more  difficult  to  get  Mr.  Glass  to  laik  than  the 
subject  of  himself;  that  is,  what  he  intends  to  do 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasur\ .  1  spent  a  nn^st  de- 
lightful evenin*;  with  him  recentl\ ,  in  the  big 
house  in  New  Hampshire  Avenue  that  the  dig- 
nity of  his  new  post  has  required  htm  to  take,  an 
evening  that  stretched  into  the  "wee.  sma' 
hours  ayant  the  twal',"  and  we  talked  on  every 
conceivable  subject,  from  Mr.  Br>'an  to  the 
personal  customs  of  the  French  people.  But 
whenever,  in  the  range  of  conversation  between 
these  two  antitheses,  1  led  the  talk  into  personal 
channels,  it  was  never  long  before  we  found  our- 
selves discussing  journalism  or  Jersey  cattle  or 
^rne  such  abstruse  topic — ilhiminatinf?,  truly, 
but  germane  only  as  indicating  a  personal  mod- 
esty, amounting  almost  to  diffidence;  revealing, 
nevertheless,  the  side  of  Mr.  Glass's  character 
that  Charlie  Hamner's  anecdote  fails  to  em- 
phasize. 

For  Carter  Glass,  the  man,  Is  very  much  like 

^rter  Glass,  the  boy  of  the  baseball  episode. 
Item  I— he  is  still  small,  about  the  height  and  heft 
^  Secretary  Baker  or  King  George;  item  II — 
is  still  red-headed,  in  n^jderation;  item  III — 
l«  aai  lives  in  Lynchb  IV— he  is  stiU 


fond  of  baseball,  although  at  sixty-one  he  plavs 
it  by  prox\ ;  item  V— he  never  hunts  trouble  but 
he  does  hate  to  be  picked  on!  Senator  OIlie 
James,  of  Kentucky,  once  likened  Carter  Glass  to 
a  snapping-turtle.  "He  looks  harmless, "said 
the  Senator,  "  but  just  prod  him  once  and  see ' 
i)(>w  quick  he'll  bite  you!"  Various  gentlemen, 
in  Conf^ress  and  out,  have  tried  the  experiment 
at  times;  it  is  not  on  record  that  the  same  man 
ever  tried  it  more  than  once.  The  instances  have 
not  always  been  on  the  floor  of  the  House;  Mr. 
Glass  has  never  figured  as  a  headliner  in  Con- 
gressional debates.  But  lookersK>n  at  Demo- 
cratic caucuses  and  in  conventions  in  the  Sixth 
Virginia  District  will  recite  you  movinr^  tnlc^  f 
members  and  delegates  who  thought  to  thck  off 
a  bit  of  Carter  Class's  hide  and  woke  up  only  to 
find  themselves  ilayed,  fliped.  and  lulled  to  the 
barn  d(H)r  to  dr\  ! 

Secretary  Glass  is  not  only  a  newspaper  man 
but  the  son  of  a  newspaper  man.  His  father. 
Major  Robert  1 1 .  Glass,  was  editor  of  a  Lynchburg 
newspaper  and  Postmaster  of  Lynchburg  when  the 
Civil  Wat  began,  three  years  after  the  birth  of 
Carter  Glass,  which  occurred  on  January  4,  1858. 
C-arter  Glass's  mother  died  before  the  war  began; 
his  father  was  commiss!(>ne<l  an  oflicer  in  the  Con- 
federate Army  and  served  the  Confederacy  for  a 
time  in  the  same  post  office  where  he  had  served 
the  United  States.  The  war  swept  away  his 
fortune,  and  at  fourteen  Carter  Glass  had  to 
leave  school  and  earn  his  own  living.  He  went 
to  Petersburg  twenty-five  miles  down  the  James 
River,  and  apprenticed  himself  to  the  printer's 
trade;  one  of  the  things  he  is  proud  of  is  that 
he  finished  his  an>renticeship  and  was  "given 
his  time"  in  less  than  two  years,  instead  of  the 
customary  fnm.  He  worked  as  a  journeyman 
compositor  and  as  a  pressman,  tried  being  a 
railroad  clerk  for  a  little  whil^  then  an  oppor- 
tunity came  to  go  back  to  Lynchburg  as  "local 
editor"  of  the  principal  morning  newspaper,  a 
transition  from  the  "case"  to  the  "desk"  not 
uncommon  to-day  in  the  smaller  commtmities 
and  quite  the  usual  journalistic  practice  then. 
As  "local  editor"  he  had  to  act  as  his  own  reporter 
and  cop>reader.  Before  he  was  thirty  he  had 
been  made  editor-in-chief.  Friends  of  the  man 
he  displaced  financed  a  new  morning  pap^  with 
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the  former  editor  at  its  head.  The  owner  of  the 
Nrws,  young  Class's  paper,  decided  he  wcAild  sell 
out  and  offered  Carter  Glass  the  chance  to  buy. 
The  price  was  $13,000. 

OWNER  AND  EDIIOR  OF  THE  LYNCHBLRG  "NEWS" 

"  1  had  just  about  enough  assets*  to  pay  my 
debts/'  Mr.  Glass  told  me,  recalling  these  early 
days.  "  1  told  Mr.  Waddill.  the  owner,  that  I 
couldn't  buy  the  paper.  He  suggested  that  I 
had  friends  who  would  advance  me  the  money, 
but  1  said  I  didn't  want  to  be  under  obligations  to 
them.  Then  a  kinsman  nf  mire  fT>  red  to  indorse 
for  me;  Mr.  Waddill  had  put  him  up  to  it.  I 
accepted  the  help  and  took  over  the  paper — and  I 
managed  to  clear  off  the  obligations  as  fast  as 
they  came  due.  Awhile  later  !  hought  the  new 
paper  and  consolidated  the  two;  later  on  1  bought 
the  only  evening  newspaper  in  Lynchburg,  and  I 
never  expected  to  do  anything  else  but  run  my 
papers.  Wht  n  I  was  local  editor  of  the  News 
1  was  elected  clerk  of  the  city  council,  at  a  salary 
of  $300  a  year,  and  I  held  that  post  for  a  long 
time,  but  that  was  as  far  as  my  political  ambitions 
went  in  tho^f  days." 

Aiwa)  s  a  hard  worker,  with  the  driving  energj' 
that  goes  with  red  hair,  he  found  his  digestion 
almost  ruined  and  his  general  health  so  impaired 
before  he  was  forty  that  his  friends  thought  he 
was  going  to  die.  "  I  was  sure  of  it,"  he  told  me. 
He  was  in  a  New  York  hospital  when  he  was 
nominated  and  elected  to  the  Virginia  State 
Senate  at  the  instance  of  friends,  who  did  not 
consult  him  about  it  because  his  physicians  would 
not  let  them!  This  was  in  1899.  He  served 
until  1903,  in  the  meantime  being  chosen  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Virginia  Constitutional  Convention, 
where  he  drafted  the  suffrage  clause  oF  the  new 
constitution,  which  was  adopted.  It  was  frankly 
designed  to  disfranchise  the  illiterate  and  irres- 
ponsible Negroes  without  reacting  too  sharply 
against  a  large  group  of  white  voters:  it  provided 
educational  tests  that  permitted  of  wide  dis- 
crimination in  their  application  by  local  election 
officers.  At  the  same  time,  it  gave  the  new  gen- 
eration of  educated  Negroes  entire  equidUty  with 
the  whites. 

ELECTED  TO  CONGRESS  IN  IQOa 

Although  his  health  was  still  seriously  impaired, 
Mr.  Glass  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1002  and 
served  continuously  until  he  resigned  last  De- 
cember to  accept  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  When  he  first  took  the  oath  of 
office  in  Congress  he  was  too  ill  to  stand  up  while 
it  was  being  administered ;  it  is  only  within  a  very 
few  years  that  he  has  been  able  to  regard  himself 
as  a  well  man.  To  this  fact,  as  well  as  the  fact 


that  for  many  years  of  hb  Congressional  service 

he  was  a  member  of  the  minority  party,  is  due 
his  infrequent  appearance  in  debates  and  dis- 
cussions on  the  floor  of  the  House.  He  did  not 
see  the  use  of  making  speeches  that  could  accom* 
plish  no  purpose  but  to  fill  the  pages  of  the  Cols' 
gressional  Record.  Not  that  be  cannot  speak, 
and  speak  effectively,  when  he  has  something  to 
say,  despite  the  fact  that  he  never  made  a  speech 
until  he  was  past  forty. 

"  1  made  up  my  mind  when  1  took  ofiice  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  I  wouldn't  make 
speeches,"  he  said  to  me.  "They  got  me  to 
break  that  resolution  inside  of  two  weeks — and  I 
made  a  pretty  bad  speech."  He  was  referring 
to  his  address  at  the  New  York  Bankers'  dinner 
early  in  January,  in  which  he  took  issue  v.ith  the 
bankers  who  had  urged  the  placing  of  the  Fifth 
Liberty  Loan  on  a  strictly  investmettt  basis. 

"  I  wouldn't  change  a  single  statement  I  made 
in  that  address,"  he  continued,  "but  1  wish  I  had 
expressed  myself  more  forcibly.  Ihe  whole 
argument  for  making  ttw  appeal  on  investment 
grounds  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
American  patriotism  died  when  the  armistice  was 
signed!  1  cannot  subscribe  to  any  such  doctrine. 
Even  if  .1  believed  it  possible  to  place  a  five  billion 
dollar  loan  purely  as  an  inve  Tnn  nt  -something 
that  has  never  been  tried  anywhere  in  the  world 
—  I  do  not  think  the  Government  should  ap- 
proach the  people  with  the  assumption  that  the> 
will  respond  only  to  financial  arguments.  Of 
a)urse,  we  have  got  to  raise  the  money;  if  the 
people  of  the  United  States  «dll  not  lend  it  vol- 
untarily at  interest,  then  it  must  be  taken  from 
them  in  taxes.  The  obligations  to  be  met  with 
this  fund  have  already  been .  incurred  by  the 
United  States,  and  must  be  paui.  *  Our  Army  is 
still  overseas,  our  Navy  still  in  commission;  I 
do  not  believe  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  unwilling  to  continue  to  stand  behind  them 
and  the  Allied  peoples  alongskle  of  whom  we 
have  been  fighting  1,  shall  make  the  appeal  for 
the  Fifth  Liberty  Loan  on  the  sam«^  patriotic 
grounds  as  the  first  four  loans.  It  nu>  be  desir- 
able to  make  the  campaign  more  direct  and  per- 
sonal and  eliminate  some  of  the  brass  bands  and 
red  fire;  true  patriotism  is  not  spectacular  and 
does  not  require  spectacular  stimulation." 

The  same  election  of  1912  that  put  Woodrow 
Wilson  in  the  White  House  i  r  .  1  -ht  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Democratic  party  an  instant  reali2ation 
of  their  opportunity  and  responsibility  to  enact 
a  currency  reform  measure.  The  Aldrich  Bill, 
with  the  hacking  of  the  biggest  banking  and 
financial  interests  of  the  country,  had  been  having 
a  stormy  time  of  it  in  Congress;  it  had  served  the 
purpose,  however,  of  openuig  the  whole  subject 
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of  currency  reform  to  public  - discussion  and  of 

educating  public  and  statesmen  alike  to  the  need 
and  to  some  of  the  dangers  to  be  avoided,  lo 
Mr.  Glass,  as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
was  delegated  the  task  of  preparing  a  draft  of  a 
measure  to  be  submitted  to  the  party  councils. 
The  Virginia«ditor  was  not  a  banker:  his  financial 
experience  was  precisely  that  of  a  Virginia  editor. 
He  had  been  closely  following  the  debates  on  the 
AJdrich  Bill,  however,  had  formed  a  few  opinions 
of  his  own,  and  had  the  habit  of  study  and  the 
editorial  faculty  of  rapid  assimilation  of  facts. 
.Man>'  weeks  before  President  Wilson's  inauRura- 
tion  Mr.  Glass  had  shown  the  I'rcsiUent-i;lect 
a  draft,  in  his  own  peculiar  chtrography.  of  a 
currency  bill  which  contained  sn  much  that 
appealed  to  Mr.  Wilson  as  being  fundamentally 
sound  that  his  interest  was  instantly  intrigued, 
not  only  by  the  measure  itself  but  in  the  author  of 
it.  From  then  on  the  two  worked  hand  in  hand, 
in  the  most  intimate  confidence,  not  only  in  the 
piclimiiHiry  work  of  perfecting  the  bill  prior 
to  ita  mtrodiiction,  but  in  steering  its  difficult 
course  through  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

When  the  bill  was  mtroduced  it  was  Carter 
Glass's  bill:  there  had  been  consultations  and  con- 
ferences with  men  of  high  and  low  decree,  but  the 
measure  w.is  (he  work  of  the  (^ihairnian.  .ilthough 
hii  natural  diiiidunce  impels  him  lo  give  the  major 
credit  to  President  Wilson,  just  as  the  President's 
intimates  give  Mr  CI.t^s  the  major  credit  for  the 
passage  of  the  bill  through  Congress  in  every 
essential  respect  exactly  as  it  was  introduced, 
though  here  the  President  undeniably  did  play 
a  powerful  part.  The  bill  did  pass,  though  not 
until  after  Mr.  Glass,  in  a  scene  which  those  who 
witnessed  it  say  has  seldom  been  equalled  for  in- 
tensity in  the  annals  of  American  politics,  took 
the  hides  off  some  of  the  radicals  (jf  his  own  party 
in  a  Democratic  caucus,  so  effectively  that  some 
of  them  never     back  into  politics  again. 

People  w  ho  had  asked  what  Carter  Glass  knew 
about  banking  got  their  answer  at  the  hearings 
on  the  bill,  where  the  Chairman's  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  banking  and  currency  laws  of  every 
civilized  count r\  and  his  complete  understanding 
of  exactly  how  thev  worked  out  in  practice  con- 
founded more  than  one  fmancial  expert  who 
undertook  to  poke  holes  in  the  measure.  The  bill 
passed  the  House,  once  it  hnd  the  part','  cnucus 
behind  it,  and  the  Senate  amended  it  until  it 
Was  unrecognizable.  It  had  been  a  hard  light 
ID  caucus;  it  was  another  hard  fight  in  the  Con- 
ference f.ommtttee.  Mr.  Glass  fought  every 
^nate  amendment  and  defeated  substantially 
sflof  them;  the  measure,  as  finally  enacted,  was  in 
every  esienttal  as  hewiote  it  and  intended  it  to  be! 
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Mr.  Glass  collapsed  physically  from  the  strain, 
hut  the  enemies  of  the  bill  had  to  take  it  out  in 
denunciation.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  said  it  was 
impossible.  Paul  M.  Warburg  wrote  from  Swit- 
zerland an  attack  on  the  measure,  which  was  cir- 
cul  lied  broadcast  in  America.  Senator  Aldrich 
denounced  not  only  the  bill  but  its  author.  It 
was  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  Mr.  Glass 
when  Mr.  Vanderlip  recently  retracted  his  criti- 
cism of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and  declared 
that  without  it  there  would  have  been  a  panic  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war:  almost  as  great  grati- 
flcation  when  Mr.  \\'arburg  threw  himself  heart 
and  sntil  intf)  thr  v.drk  of  sftting  up  and  operating 
the  financial  machinery  crea  ted  by  the  Act.  And 
it  merely  amuses  him  when  peo|de  claim  the  law 
is  only  a  modified  Aldrich  Bill. 

"  If  I  have  any  reason  to  be  glad  that  1  am 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  is  that  in  this  position 
1  become  associated  with  the  fmancial  system  I 
had  a  hand  in  creating,"  said  Mr.  Glass.  "[ 
confess  it  pleases  me  to  hear  gentlemen  of  fman- 
cial power  say  that  without  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banking  system  we  could  not  have  financed  the 
war,  at  least  not  with  the  ease  with  which  we  have 
done  it." 

Between  Mr.  Glass  and  his  predecessor.  Mr. 
McAdoo,  there  have  existed  for  a  long  time  the 
warmest  personal  relations.  Mr.  Glass  has  great 
admiration  for  Mr.  McAdoo's  versatility  and 
ability. 

"I  regard.  .Mr.  McAdoo  as  one  of  the  ablest 
men  we  have  ever  had  in  public  life,  and  I  regret 
very  mucii  liiat  his  personal  affairs  would  not 
permit  him  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the  Na- 
tion." said  Mr.  Glass.  "I  fee!  thnt  1  am  under- 
taking a  ditTicuit  task  in  attempting  even  par- 
tially to  fill  his  shoes;  I  should  never  have  consent- 
ed to  attempt  both  the  Treasury  portfolio  and  the 
direction  of  the  railroads." 

"  W  hat  is  to  be  the  solution  of  the  railroad  prob- 
lem?" I  asked. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  can  only  say 
the  problem  is  to  find  funds  for  their  mainte- 
nance." replied  Mr,  Glass.  "With  regard  to  the 
question  of  Government  owner^ip,  I  confess  I  do 
not  see  an>  thinj^  very  violent  in  Mr.  McAdoo's 
proposal  that  the  Government  continue  to 
operate  them  for  five  years.  I  hat  would  be  a 
fair  test.  There  has  not  been  a  fair  test  as  yet: 
Government  operation  has  been  under  abnormal 
war  conditions  and  we  don't  know  how  it  will  work 
in  peace  times.  There  are  power!  ul  mfluences 
«cercising  still  a  conamlerable  measure  of  control 
over  the  roads  that  do  not  want  Government 
operation  to  work,  and  those  influences  must 
be  overcome  if  the  test  is  to  be  a  fair  one." 

"Apart  from  the  Liberty  Loan  and  the  rail- 
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road  matter,  what  are  the  big  jobs  you  see  ahead 

for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury?" 

"I  don't  know  what  they  all  are;  1  haven't 
been  in  long  enough  to  size  the  situation  up.  Of 
course,  there  must  be  some  workable  scheme  for 

revenue  to  meet  our  vastly  increased  permanent 
ne^,  after  the  immediate  war  expenditures  are 
taken  care  of.  I  think  we  will  continue  to  raise 
a  large  part  of  the  revenue  from  income^,  and 
from  a  pradiiated  inheritance  tax:  the  inheritance 
tax  seems  to  me  the  fairest  tax  of  all,  as  it  is 
levied  on  property  that  has  no  owner,  since  a  dead 
man  cannot  hold  property  " 

Mr.  Glass  t(X)k  occasion  in  the  first  days  of 
his  incumbency  of  his  new  post  to  sound  a 
warning  against  tlie  stock  swindlers  who  are  trying 
to  induce  people  tn  exchange  their  Lif>err\  Bonds 
for  worthless  securities.  "1  shall  ask  Congress 
for  the  enactment  of  a  natkmal  l>lue-sky'  law  at 
the  earliest  opportunity,"  he  said. 

"  You  have  been  quoted  as  favoring  the  sale  of 
the  Government-owned  bonds  of  the  Allied  na- 
tbns,  to  reptenish  our  own  Treasury;  is  that  a 
feasible  plan?" 

"The  suggestion  strikes  people  as  excellent  at 
tirst  glance,  but  there  are  difticuhio  in  the  way. 
Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  dement  of  good  faith. 
These  foreign  obligations  arc  demand  notes  tliat 
we  have  taken  in  exchange  for  munitions  and 
supplies  purchased  in  this  country;  this  Govern- 
ment advanced  the  money  to  pay  for  them,  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  Liberty  l.oanj^.  Vhc  Allies 
could  not  pay  if  the  demand  were  to  be  made  now. 
Our  Government  will  not  demand  payment,  other 
than  interest,  which  we  shall  use  to  pay  interest 
on  our  own  obligations;  we  cannot  assume  that 
any  one  to  whom  we  sold  them  would  be  equally 
considerate.  Moreover,  bankers  tell  me,  thev 
would  not  be  bought  by  investors  without  thi^ 
Government's  guarantee  or  indorsement,  and  it 
would  be  more  difficult  to  place  them  than  our 
own  direct  obligatk>ns." 

One  would  hardl\  call  Carter  Glass  loquacious 
at  an\'  time,  but  he  was  much  more  anxious  fo 
talk  about  his  Jersey  cattle  and  hi;,  boys  in  France 
than  he  was  about  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Trea<^ur\  When  he  was  merely  a  member  of 
Congress  he  lived  in  a  hotel  and  went  home  for 
week-ends  during  the  session ;  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  he  has  had  to  lake  a  house  in  W  ashington 
and  bring  his  family  to  the  Capital— that  is.  Mrs. 
Glass  and  their  two  daughters,  for  both  the  sons, 
Major  Powell  Glass  ami  Lieutenant  Carter  Glass, 
Jr.,  aw  with  their  commands  in  France.  And 
any  reference  to  the  Glass  household  would  be 
incomplete  tlat  did  not  at  least  enumerate  Powell 
Glass.  Jr.,  aged  two,  known  in  the  family  as  Red" 
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and  referred  to  by  the  Secretary  as  "Mrs.  Glass's 

grandson. 

"1  maintain  that  I'm  not  old  enough  to  have 
a  grandson,"  he  explains.  Charlie  Hamner  telN 

me,  however,  that  Secretary  GHus  is  just  exact  i- 

the  kind  of  a  grandfather  every  two-vcar-ol.l 
boy  delights  in — not  a  day  older  than  the  >oung- 
ster  when  they  get  to  playing  togetherl 

Mr.  Glass  made  a  trip  to  ihe  Western  Front 
before  the  armistice  was  signed,  and  came  back 
full  of  pride  in  his  sons,  both  of  whom  were  on 
the  firing  line  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  fighting. 
He  had  got  to  L^don  on  his  return  trip  when  he 
learned  that,  through  the  mistaken  kindness  of  a 
friend,  orders  had  been  issued  detaching  Major 
(jlass  from  his  crmmiand  and  detailing  him  to 
dutv  in  Paris,  'fhe  Major  didn't  want  to  leave 
the  men  he  had  campaigned  with  and  wanted  his 
father  to  help  get  him  back  where  there  was  some 
real  danger. 

"  I  tried  to  get  to  Paris  by  airplane."  said  Sec- 
retary Glass,  telling  me  <^  the  incident,  "ami 
I  thought  I  had  it  all  fixed,  but  the  English 
Captain  who  was  to  take  me  looked  me 
over  and  declared  I  was  too  old!  That  hurt 
my  feelings.  Anyway,  I  went  by  train  and  got 
the  boy  back  where  he  wanted  to  be,  with  his 
regiment." 

Mr.  Glass  is  the  second  newspaper  man  to  enter 
President  Wilson's  Cabinet,  the  other  being 
Josephus  Daniels.  A  friend  of  Mr.  Danieb. 
explaining  to  me  whv  the  Navy  was  so  much 
mure  nearly  ready  for  war  than  the  Army,  put 
it  this  way: 

"In  a  newspaper  office,  as  you  know,  the  one 
inexcusable  crime  is  to  'miss  the  mails.'  The 
paper  must  go  to  press  on  schedule,  whether  the 
news  is  all  in  it  or  not.  Mr.  Daniels  came  into 
the  Navy  Department  and  found  that  he  couldn't 
get  the  paper  to  pres*;.  as  it  were;  his  subordi- 
nates were  always  turning  up  precedents  and 
practices  that  kept  his  orders  from  beins  carried 
out  A  lawNir  might  have  toleratetl  that  situa- 
tion, but  not  .n  newspaper  man.  So  he  began 
cutting  and  uni>  ing  red  tape  long  before  any  one 
dreamed  of  a  war,  with  the  result  that  when  we 
got  into  it  the  Navy  Department  was  a  compara- 
tively smooth-running  machine  and  it  was  no 
trouble  at  all  to  get  the  paper  to  press." 

I  thought  of  this  as  I  studied  Mr.  Glass's 
strong  chin,  firm  mouth,  big  nose  of  the  type  that 
usually  denotes  executive  power,  and.  above  all, 
his  red  hair,  and  I  want  here  to  record  my  guess 
that,  whatever  obstacles  there  may  be  in  the  way 
of  getting  the  Treasury  Department's  husint*ss 
done  on  schedule,  Mr.  Glass  will  and  a  way  lo 
''get  the  paper  to  press." 
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THE  WRECKAGE 

The  Shoals  Surrounding  the  Island  of  Sound  Investment  Are  Being  Strewn  With  the  Wreck- 
age They  Create — The  Need  for  Patriotic  Camouflage  is  Past — Methods  for 
Getting  in  Touch  With  the  Suckers— Get-Rich-Quick  Promotions 
Of  Recent  Years  and  a  Partial  List  of  the  Leading  Pirates 

BY 

LOLIS  GUENTHER 

(In  colbtHifaiiM  wHb  John  K.  Barats,  ihc  Ftuaeial  EdiMr  of  The  Wcmld'sWmii) 


[  lnordiitg  to  estimates  of  the  L  uiled  States  Treasury  Di  porimeut,  5400,000,000  worth  of  Liberty 
U<  yJi  iLcre  taken  from  stibserihers  in  some  of  the  sf  tiles  of  the  Middle  li'csi  in  a  few  months  in  exchange  for 
'iLmtblcss  or  doubtful  securities.  The  future  welfare  of  the  country  demands  tbcU  iometbing  be  done  to  check 
this.  If  it  amiinues,  the  full  fruits  of  the  lesson  in  ihrifi  which  the  war  has  imght  America  mU  never  be 
tmested.  The  man  who  see^  /v?  ><j;  ;>;c?  disappear  is  discouraged  from  further  effort.  Our  new  position 
jy  interna! icmal  hanker  will  he  lost,  for  it  is  on  our  nrd?  iiivestom  thai  ur  must  largely  drpfnd  for  the  ah- 
mpiion  of  foreign  loans.  This  has  a  direct  relation  to  ike  contitnud  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the 
happiness  of  the  people.  The  Coeemmeni  which  has  had  the  uniied  support  cf  the  people  in  financing  (be 
war,  niiKf  fura.'  protect  those  people,  as  far  as  it  can,  from  the  los<  of  their  Liberty  Bonds.  It  is  gratifying 
to  note  that  a  Federal  Blue  Sky  Lcnu  is  likely  to  be  passed  by  Congress,  which,  if  vigorously  etrforced,  sbonid 
do  much  to  eltminale  this  nil.  • 

The  long  lisicfgei-rich-quick  promotions  accompanying  ihii  article,  with  a  capitaliiation  of  more  than 
$3,000,000,000,  is  a  graphii  ill  11  <:t ratio:  of  the  e\tnit  of  the  operations  of  the  pirates  of  promcftion  in  recent 
years.  It  is  compiled  from  the  comprebenstve  records  of  "  The  Financial  IVorld,"  wbicb  has  the  most 
complete  data  on  these  parasites  of  the  country  that  we  know  of. — The  Editors.) 

FOURTEEN    \ears    a'^u   a   dealer   in  or  invention  that  makes  success  as  much  as  it  is 

inactive  and  uncurrent  securities  com-  future  improvements  and   developments  and 

piled  a  list  of  companies  whose  stocks  above  all,  the  commercial  management  of  an 

and  bonds  had  become  obsolete  and  enterprise."   The  get-rich-quick  promoters  are 

practical!\'  wortlilesv.    This  livt  made  little  crmcerned  rcpnrding  future  improvements 

a  book  of  71H  pages  and  contained  the  names  of  and  developments;  their  interest  ends  with  the 

appioximately  18.000  companies.  Seven  xears  sale  of  securities  to  the  public;  and.  on  the  other 

bter  he  had  discovered  so  many  more  obsolete  hand,  a  concern  that  has  good  management  would 

securities  that  he  compiled  a  second  list     This  not  knowingly  permit  one  of  these  pirates  to  « 

made  a  book  of  more  than  a  thousand  pages,  and  handle  the  sale  of  its  securities.    The  chances, 

contained  the  names  of  26.800  companies,  none  therefore,  of  success  from  the  security  holders* 

of  which  had  been  included  in  the  first.    The  standpoint  in  an  enterprise  promoted  hy  get-Hch> 

pef>ple  who  boit-zht  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  any  quick  methods  nre  onI\  about  one  in  a  thousand. 

0!  these  44,800  companies  had  sad  and  costly  This  estimate  is  amply  borne  out  by  the  evidence, 

investment  experiences.  What  this  dealer  in  inactive  securities  had  to 

This  gives  Some  idea  of  the  high  mortality  niU'  sa\  about  his  experience  with  the  stocks  that 

among  companies.    Experienced  business  men  sprang  like  mushrooms  out  of  the  Pennsylvania 

like  Mr.  Theodore  N.  Vail,  president  of  the  Amer-  oil  boom,  following  the  Civil  War,  should  give 

ican  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company,  place  the  food  for  reflection  for  those  who  have  bought 

Wiporate  death  rate  at  one  out  of  every  ten  enter-  stocks  in  the  new  oil  promotions  of  the  past  few 

prises  started.    But  the  enterprises  that  have  years,  and  should  be  a  timely  warning  to  tho^e 

thisone-fn-ten  chance  of  success  do  not  include  the  who  are  contemplating  the  purchase  of  such 

Set-rich-quick  creations  of  the  pirates  of  promo-  securities.    He  said:    "What  I  collected  on  the 

tion.  Mr.  Vail  said:  "It  is  not  the  original  plan  thousands  of  shares  that  passed  throu^  my 
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hands  never  paid  postage."  The  list  of  get-rich- 
quick  promotions  of  recent  \ears  published  wjth 

this  article  shows  there  has  been  no  let-up  in  the 
activities  of  the  pirates  of  promotion  since  these 
earlier  days.  The  shoals  surrounding  the  island 
of  sound  investment  are  still  being  strewn  with  the 
wreckage  they  create.  Their  floating  mines  of 
get-rich-quick  literature  have  already  sunk  the 
Liberty  Bonds  of  many  untrained  investors;  and 
they  are  setting  their  traps  of  destruction,  baited 
with  alluringpromises,to  catch  many  moreof  them 
nowtlmtthewarisover.  In  the  past  they  confined 


their  operations  largely  to  "sucker  lists"  which 
they  built  up  themselves,  or  acquired  from  other 
promoters;  now  their  field  is  unlimited,  for  every 
Libert  \  Bond  holder  is  a  "prospect." 

The  net^d  for  patriotic  camoufla^  is  past. 
The  leading  character  of  an  earlier  article  <^  this 
*  series,  who  tried  to  prove  that  an  injustice  had 
been  done  him  by  showing  that  the  appeals  for 
Liberty  Loan  subscriptions  made  in  the  market 
letters  of  his  house  had  been  reproduced  and  used 
in  the  loan  campaigns  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  can  now  begin  to  capitalize  that  exhib- 
itkm  dt  patriotism.  1  he  ability  of  such  a  house 
to  produce  Liberty  Loan  literature  of  such  widely 
recognized  value  should  in  itself  be  a  warning  to 
investors.  And  a  house  like  Paul  A.  Newman  Sc 
Company,  which  went  out  publicly  after  Liberty 
Loan  bonds  before  it  recognized  the  patriotic 
temper  of  the  people,  and  then  became  one  of  the 
most  violent  of  flag-wavers,  can  now  return  to 
the  hunt.  Ihe  season  is  open,  or  soon  will  be. 
Foltowlng  the  first  kian,  this  house  offered  Friar's 


Oil  stock  in  a  mammoth  drcular  in  wfikh  it 

agreed  to  take  Liberty  Bonds  at  103I  in  pa>  ment 
for  the  stock.    At  the  time  of  the  opening  of 
the  fourth  loan,  in  their  house  organ — Profits — 
they  announced  that  they  would  "devote  the 
publication    entirely  to    assist  in    this  most 
wonderful  cause."    It  would  not  be  too  un- 
charitable to  assume  -that  the  shrewd  pirates 
of  finance  realized  that  it  would  be  easier  for  them 
to  get  Liberty  Bonds  away  from  people  than  cash, 
and  that  the  more  Liberty  Bonds  they  could  get 
those  on  their  "  sucker  lists"  to  buy,  the  more  pro- 
fits they  would  make  in 
the  near  future.  The 
week  preceding  the 
fourth  kNui  drive,  tbtt 
front  page  of  Profits. 
under  three  flags  in  full 
color,  was  given  to  an 
artide  written  exdu- 
sively  for  it  by  one  of  the 
leading  Liberty  Loan 
woricers  in  the  second  re- 
serve district,  who  wa» 
unaware  that  he  was 
writing  for  the  house 
organ  of  a  fake  promoter. 
Thus  do  the  pirates  of 
promotion  shine  in  the 
reflected  light  of  respect- 
ability. 

Before  closing  this 
series  with  a  list  of  the 
leading  pirates  who  are 
after  the  public's  savings 
and  a  compilation  of  the 
principal  get-rich-quick  promotions  of  recent 
years,  we  want  to  emphasize  one  or  two  of  the 
things  that  Liberty  Bond  holders  should  be 
particular!)'  on  their  guard  against.  One  is 
the  house  organ  when  conducted  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  pirates.  All  such  publications  of 
financial  houses  should  not  by  any  means  be 
condemned.  Many  reliable  houses  issue  educa- 
tional matter  in  this  way,  and  some  of  it  is  of  the 
highest  Older.  This  wilt  be  of  great  value  in 
educating  our  new  investors;  but  just  as  the  field 
of  usefulness  for  these  gf>iH.i  publications  has  been 
vastly  broadened,  so  have  the  possibilities  for 
evil  that  can  be  wrought  by  the  house  organs 
of  the  pirates  been  multiplied  many  fold.  And 
with  their  house  organs  should  be  included  the 
general  educational  literature  that  houses  of  this 
character  are  now  advertising  widdy  and  sending 
broadcast  through  the  mails. 

Usually  the  house  organ  carries  the  name  of  the 
house  back  of  it;  sometimes  a  pretext  is  made  of 
'  charging  a  subscription  price  for  it.  This  wis 
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THE  GENUINE — 

One  of  the  favorite  devices  of  the  Pirates  of  Promotion  i»  to  iNibHth  finaadal  papers 
and  to  make  use  of  publications  which  in  their  ootwaid  Appeanuioe  wttmbte  aono  SHutablc 
journals  by  using  their  pages  to  exploit  their  get->ridi-<niick  wcuritfes.   Tht  CtmmmuS  Sf— 
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done  in  the  case  of  George  Graham  Rice's  Mining 
and  Industrial  Age.  Innocent  looking  advertising 
of  these  house  organs  is  one  of  the  most  productive 
ways  the  pirates  have  of  getting  new  names  for 
their  "sucker  lists."  Then  there  are  indepen- 
dent publications  that  are  willing  to  sell  space  to 
the  pirates  for  write-ups  of  their  promotions. 
Proof  of  this  is  sometimes  brought  out  in  the  trial 
of  the  pirates,  the  latest  such  disclosures  having 
been  in  the  Emerson  Motors  case.  But  the  lowest 
level  that  such  publications  reach  is  illustrated  by 
the  Comnurcial  and .F inancial  IVorld  which  issues 
an  edition,  whenever  some  promoter  is  willing  to 
pay  for  it.  in  order  to  send  out  a  favorable  write- 
up  of  his  promotion  under 
its  deceptive  cover.  Its 
title  was  evidently  chosen 
with  the  idea  that  it 
would  be  confused  in  the 
readers'  mind  with  either 
one  or  the  other  of  two 
financial  weeklies  of 


b>  the  Liberty  U)ans  there  will  be  much  swapping 
of  names,  and  individuals  will  face  the  temptations 
of  many  get -rich-quick  methods  instead  of  those 
of  just  one  promoter. 

Ministers  and  doctors  have  always  been  con- 
sidered among  the  best  for  "sucker  lists."  W. 
M.  Ostrander.  Inc.  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
has  made  special  appeals  to  ministers  to  buy 
stocks  in  his  real  estate  and  other  promotions  and 
in  his  own  company  as  well.  This  latter  was 
capitalized  at  $2,(kx>.ooo.  and  $1,953,793  of  its 
assets  were  in  the  valuation  given  to  the  follow- 
ing items:  "list  of  customers,  prospective  cus- 
tomers, subscribers  to  'Monev  Maker'  and  'Home 
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MIKSTER  BANK 


established  reputation. 
To  make  the  deception 
more  complete  the  front 
cover  carries  the  adver- 
tising of  reputable  banks 
and  banking  houses  the 
same  as  does  the  well 
known  Commercial  &"  Fi- 
nancial Chronicle,  but 
with  this  important  dif- 
ference that  in  the  case  of 
ihe  fake  write-up  sheet 
the  houses  do  not  have  to 
pay  for  the  advertising; 

and  requests  from  some  of  them  that  it  be  discon- 
tinued have  gone  unheeded.  The  Banker,  Mer- 
chant Sr  Manufacturer  of  Chicago  was  a  similar 
publication  that  was  used  by  S.  C.  Pandolfo  in  his 
Pan  Motor  Company  promotion.  Its  name  has 
since  been  changed  to  The  Banker. 

But  it  is  not  only  those  who  have  had  no  invest- 
ment experience  who  should  be  warned  at  this 
time.  Those  who  have  bitten  once  on  a  get-rich- 
quick  promotion  can  be  sure  that  they  will  be 
subjected  to  greater  temptation  to  bite  again. 
Their  names  have  gone  on  a  preferred  list  and 
they  are  now  likely  to  receive  "literature"  from 
many  promoters,  for  all  those  who  have  ever 
made  easy  money  at  the  get-rich-quick  game  are 
flocking  back  to  it.  These  names  will  be  ex- 
changed or  sold  as  "once-sold"  suckers  to  other 
promoters  so  that  new  methods  can  be  tried  on 
them.  On  the  theory  of  once  a  sucker  always  a 
sucker,  these  pirates  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  a 
"once-sold"  name  than  for  a  new  one,  and  with 
the  number  of  "prospects"  greatly  multiplied 
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—THE  IMITATION 

— htHanctal  CbronicU  is  such  a  reputable  jouinal,  and  the  Commercial  and  Financial  IVorU is 
such  a  publication  used  by  promoters.  .Many  of  its  advert isemenis  are  published  without 
charge  and  against  the  wishes  of  the  firms  whose  existence  ihry  advertise 

Maker,'  mailing  lists,  use  of  name,  lithographers, 
copyright,  cuts,  etc."  He  sent  out  blotters  en- 
titled "The  Minister's  Dollar"  with  coupons 
attached,  which,  if  returned,  would  bring  to  the 
minister  the  information  as  to  how  he  could  "  make 
his  dollar  into  two  dollars  without  risk  or  loss." 
Newton  K.  Skinner,  president  of  the  Midwest 
Securities  Corporation,  who  may  be  recalled  by 
some  buyers  of  mining  stocks  as  formerly  of  the 
International  Securities  Corporation  of  Denver, 
sold  Black  Hawk  Gold  Mining  Company  stock 
to  ministers  last  year  by  offering  them  a  "parti- 
cipation in  the  underwriting"  .  .  .  "a  chance 
.your  broker  and  banker  usually  have  offered  to 
them."  This  was  nothing  more  than  an  offering 
of  the  stock  at  1 5  cents  a  share  with  all  the 
alluring  promises  of  the  get -rich-quick  promoter 
expressed  in  meaningless  "terms"  and  "guaran- 
tees" that  to  the  inexperienced  investor  might 
make  it  look  like  an  underwriting  agreement. 
His  statement  that  "underwriters  never  lose" 
would  certainly  impress  the  untrained  investor. 
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Other  pirates  of  promotion  have  recently  turned 
to  this  rnetfio*.!  nf  ofTerint;  "underwriting'"  and 
"syndicate  participations,  "  with  a  view  to  catch- 
ing credulous  Liberty  Bond  holders.  The  Mid- 
west Jiecurities  (^^qviration  in  promoting  the 
Oklahoma  Oil  &  Ketininj<  Oimpan\  offered  to 
take  Liberty  Bonds  at  104,  or  far  above  their 
market  price,  in  exchange  for  the  stock. 

rhe  reader  asks  if  there  is  not  some  law  that 
will  protect  untrained  investors  fmm  the  wiles  of 
these  pirates?  i  here  is  a  Federal  statute  which 
says  that  anyone  whfi  uses  the  mails  "with  intent 
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caair  Mr  m  very  often 


Whrn  a  niui  cImI*  the  atnlatnr  for  hU  Ufe-work  h«  piita  t^eyond  Mm  tiM 
pu««il>ilUy  of  tarire  fliianf  Ul  ncCiixTf  rncnt.  TboD-fom.  wlicn  «  •lollitrcome* 
bii  way  It  it  partlcutkrlr  prct-ious  and  iniutb«w«ll  ap«(ilur  win'ly  lovrau^ 


I  iiu\  not  »  clerKyman,  but  a  clealpr  io  Real  Estat«.— a  niak'^r  of  nionpy.  I  h»T«,  how«T«r. 
helped  wine olergy men  to  make  ruonej  mg  vtay:  1  have  >;ivt.ii  thcin  the  twii^lit  of  my  eyr f  ir  ealuet 
and  my  experienoe  in  the  purclis^'^.  developmeut  ami  profitable  siale  ./  land.  These  clergy  mfn. 
though  of  courM)  not  iu;tiv«ly  enKH^Ml  in  businew.  are  mi/  partneri.  ThHr  money  is  workin^c  right 
niooK  beside  m.v  money  and  whatever  Kood  thing  happens  to  mjr  moaey  happens  to  tKtir  money. 

WhMtlMolMgTnWB  ^hontMXMa'BMlbn  hTt  ttnt  bmek  to  tM  the  (/<»//x)a  «>Ai>A  i*  attai:ftf,l.\\tt 
wiB  hwr  fkom  OM  aireotljr  and  penonalljr  and  learn  how  to  make  llIS  DOLLAR  into  TWO 


tiMolMgTnWB  who 

kom  OM  aireotljr 
witlMNit  iWc  or  loss, 

•  hKntttr:  4»o.  mrt  Imhrmttd  i»  mit  tnttrpritt,  hmt  I  mm  rtptetalfK 
•MrH  M  ** 
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A  PROMISE  OF   lOO  PER  CENT.  PROUT 
A  pnmiotei't  advcrtisetnent  on  Uotten  di$tribated  to  clerKymen 


to  defraud"  is  subjL-ct  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 
This  is  an  effective  law;  but  usually  "intent  to 
defraud"  cannot  be  proven  until  the  public  has 
been  loaded  up  with  the  st<Kk.  It  locks  the  door 
after  the  horse  is  stolen  And  even  after  fraud 
is  proven,  the  prt)moier  sometimes  gets  off  with 
a  fine  or  short  imprisonment.  He  can  then  come 
back  into  the  -'.ame.  Nova  A.  Brown,  who  was 
tried  recentl)'  for  his  I).  &  C.  Co.  promotion 
— but  not  convicted  because  of  a  hung  jur)  - 
had  already  engineered  another  promotion  while 
waiting  trial.  Such  tliinj;s  are  discouraging  to 
the  hard-working  post  office  inspectors,  of  whom 
there  are  so  few  on  this  fraud  work  that  they  can 
only  touch  it  in  spots  and  try  to  pick  off  the  worst 
offenders  like  Nova  A.  Brown,  Dr  C.  Grant 
Lyman,  Nicholas  Field  Wilson,  A.  L.  Wisner, 
and  George  Graham  Rice. 

What  is  needed  is  a  law  that  reaches  the  promo- 
tion nearer  its  source.  The  strong  light  of  truth 
is  the  best  cure  for  this  evil.  If  the  promoter  is 
made  to  tell  from  the  start  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth  and  nolbiHg  bui  tbe  truth,  the  public  will  be 


better  protected,  except  from  its  own  foolishness. 

These  three  fvjints  are  of  increasing  importance. 
Many  of  the  pirates  ot  promotion  now  teli  the 
truth  about  their  offerings.  Some  of  the  shrewd* 
est  of  them  tell  what  might  be  considered  the 
wholctruth  when  speaking  of  things  that  usually 
happen.  But  all  of  them  go  on  from  that 
point  to  paint  pictures  by  predictions  and  prom- 
ises that  conipletely  obscure  the  meagre  back- 
ground of  truth.  It  is  these  excrescences  pecu- 
liar to  the  get-rick-quick  promotion  game  that 
should  be  cut  away  in  order  to,protect  the  millions 

of  new  investors  and 
conserve  tlicir  savings. 
Legitimate  promotion 
that  is  truthfully  pre- 
sentc<l  would  then  stand 
a  better  chance  of  get- 
ting funds;  and  the 
market  for  all  honest 
issues  would  be  bene- 
fited. A  law  similar  to 
the  British  Companies 
Act  would  prove  effec- 
tive. That  enforces 
truthful  publicity.  It  it 
were  possible  to  prevent 
any  one  with  a  previous 
bad  record  in  the  field 
of  finance  fmm  operat- 
ing in  that  field  again, 
the  labor  of  administer- 
ing such  a  law  would  be 
greatly  reduced.  Other* 
wise.ttwill  beenormous. 
I'nt  \:\\\  can  never  safeguard  [■)eoplo  from  their 
own  foolishness,  and  in  the  last  analysis  education 
in  regard  to  these  matters  is  the  individual's  best 
a  nd  surest  protection.  1 1  is  to  help  in  that  educa- 
tion  that  these  articles  have  been  written  and 
published.  It  is  to  show  the  great  need  for  such 
education  that  a  comprehensive  list  is  here  given 
of  the  leading  get-rich-quick  promotions  of  recent 
\ears.  Tlie  number  of  them  is  astounding,  and 
iliis  is  b\  no  mean^  a  complete  list  of  such  pn>- 
motH>ns.  It  includes  only  those  that  have  come 
to  the  attention  of  investigators  in  the  Fast, 
and  of  those,  only  the  ones  with  large  capitaliza- 
tions except  for  a  few  minocbut  notorious  frauds. 
The  recent  •  )il  b>  >om  is  hardly  indicated  by  the  list. 
Thousands  of  oil  promotions  have  sprung  up 
and  it  has  been  impossible  to  investigate  them  all. 
Hundreds  of  new  promoters  have  been  created 
b>  the  b<x)m.  .Many  of  them  sold  stocks  through 
the  West  and  have  ne\er  even  been  heard  df  in 
New  Y  ork.  I  he  best  commentary  on  these  issuer 
is  to  be  found  in  the  results  of  an  investigation 
made  by  the  Oklahoma  News  of  the  stock  selling  oil 
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Companies  of  that  state  It  found  that  of  all  the 
oil  produced  in  Oklahoma  in  1917,  the  stock 
promoting  companies  had  less  than  two  thou- 
sandths of  one  per  cent.  For  every  $5S>  'l 
capitalization  only  Si  worth  of  oil  was  proil!i>.(  Lt 
With  this  list  of  ^et-rich-quick  promotions 
is  also  a  list  of  leading' get>ricliNquici(  promoters. 
This  latter  h'st  is  of  more  value  to  the  investor 
than  the  other,  for  it  is  largely  a  list  of  active 
promoters  while  the  other  is  largely  a  list  of  dead 
promotions.  Most  get-rich^uick  promotions 
die  N'oun;;;  but  the  active  promoter  always  has  a 
new  one  ripening.  1 1  is  well  to  know  the  character 
uf  the  tiee  in  order  to  determine  the  nature  of 


the  fruit.  This  list  is  also  by  no  means  complete; 
it  includes  only  the  names  of  those  who  are 
promoters  on  a  large  scale. 

As  a  parting  word,  we  would  say  that  the 
untrained  investor  should  not  depend  on  any  list  of 
pirates  ot  promotion  or  on  any  law  to  protect  him. 
His  best  protection  is  to  know  the  methods  of  the 
pirates,  and  in  actual  investing  to  deal  only  with 
houses  of  the  highest  reputation.  An  ounce  of 
investigation  may  save  a  ton  of  loss  and  worry. 
And  the  new  investor  >iiouId  always  remember 
that  the  only  one  who  >tands  a  cliance  of  getting 
rich  quick  in  the  promotion  game  is  the  pirate  of 
promotion. 


Aadfcm  &  Co.*  (02i 
C.  H.  B«bb(l>  .    .  . 
li.  L.  Barbrr  (2)      .  . 
A.  B.  Bencsch  (3)     .  . 
C.  R.  Hcramann  &  Co.  (4) 
Nova  A.  Brown  (5)  .  . 
Burr  Urns  (ti? 
C.  W.  Cannoci  (59) 
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.  J.Carew&Co.  '(7)  .    .    .  2 
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In  iMiMlBftcreMk  pnwntcr^iBM-ridi-qi^  flouUoni  in  the  UM  ihat  (oOow* 

NMiK  nr  iwitviuTiac 

Cirdcriio  I"  Kini;  (29)  

F.  I,-  Knehfl  Cvtt   

I  >nu)!!:ii  I.;u'cy  &  Co.   

llarry  Lcfkovils  (.i3)      .     .     .     ,         .  . 
^hn  Gr«nl  Lyman  (ai) 
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,  E-Cluuiey  (8) 


I  .  H.Cooke  (9)  9 

s  E.  Crm.  PrudenUdSaoyritkiOa  (Nt   » 

Warren  C.  Daniel  (It)  3 

B.  X.  Dnwwm  aZ)  ... 
W.  W.  EkCft  (13)    .    .  . 
kH  DevwT  &  Co.  (U)  .  . 
Ell-twniih  A  Co  (IS) 
J.  (;.  I  ci-t  &  Co  )  Hi)    .  , 
Fitldslivl  &  Co.  t \7) 
I  itir»>inck  St  Co.  (IK) 
T  J  1  .iHtcr  (19)       .  . 
Hntmi  W.  Kiancis  St  Co.  (58) 
All-trt  Kri-rnuin  ■21)) 
AUvn  J  Kroiliih  (21)   .  , 
K.  M.  Ktilkr  &  Co.  (22) 
GaviK.'in  KlicU  &  Co.  t— t) 
il.  P.  Gcictchiu*  It  Co.  (21) 
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MarV  Harrta  (68)  2 

Julian  Hawthorne  (2S)  . 
Holl:in<l  &  Co.  (56) 
H.  K<  lit  Holmes  (,2l)) 
Indumniil  Sccuhtiea  Co.. 
L.E.JcaBii«i(as>  .  . 


C.  R.C0k(27)  4 
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Newton  K.  Skinner.  Midwert  SaMrlltes  Ok  (46)   2 

Sterling  I  VlH-nturc  Corp.  (47)   W 

H.  H.  Tucker  f.**;    2 

Otau  A.  Tunur    !Hi    2 

Pferce  Untlcrwiofl  (ii>i   6 

Uiikm  Security  Co.  (SD)     ............  S 

C.  H.  Unvcntjift  (51)  *  .  3 

Wl,.^!(  r  X  C  o  (52l   2 

Nif  Iwil.i-i  I  nUl  Wilaon  (£»)   B 

W.  H.  Winlcmutc  (&4)   2 

A.  L.  Wimar  (56)  ^   ■« 


»  C.  MawMi  &  Co.  (57)  .  . 
RolKri  !■  Matches  St  Co.  (34) 
Tliomas  M.  Miuim  . 
Munruv  &  Muiuoe  (3o). 
Haul  A.  NcwBiao  ft  Co.  ^ 
Wm.  M.  Odtrander  A  Obi. 
S.  C  !":,iFl.ilfo  K'vll 

L.  K  I'lk.  \  (.:..  :;h) 
Vnih^my  Kisft'ti* 
N.  A.  Kcim-rt  i  KH 
(itNui'i-  Gr.iham  Ricr 
H.  N   K.Kirli  .V  C.  I  I 

Rovitl^.  NlMtOll  it;  C'r 

E.  I   1<<ishiIlU1  iilt 
LmiiN  KiHuiuixnac  (til) 
H,  H.  Sth«  ttd»  (6.1) 
W.  M.  sht  TKlan  &  Co.  (liV) 
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Acme  Oil  Cominny  .  .  .  ,  , 
,\ddiiie  C^miJid.il(d  Road  OH  Coi 
Asnalfamaled  Oil  Co.  (65) 
Abcckui  Oil  Kiekh  Corp. 
American  Felrtilrum  Corp. 
,\niico  Oil  &  Larwl  ComL 
A|>|>.ilachiun  0«l  Co.  !  II) 
American  Midway  Oil  .  , 
AlMka  (3ili  <t  Bipkir.  Cok  . 
American  Dutchcaa  OH  Co. . 
Arnm  H.-  irt  Oil  Co,  (58) 
lljukiri'  (til  Company  i2l) 
MiK  l-'imr  Siin  Jttan  Oil  St  Dev.  Co. 
Hl»ck  Diamond  Oil  Co. . 
HLiUKat  Company  of  Cuba. 
IVnlon  Wyominn  Oil  Co.  . 
KntiHh  Conaolidatrd  Oil  Corp.  (S6) 
Blur  Craw  Oil  ( IHl 
Buick  Oil  Co, 
BInon  Oil  &  C..-ii>  Co  i2l) 
Cfileary  Alberta  Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd. 
Calilorrua  Conwtlidalcd  Oil  (5:i> 
California  Monarch  Oil  Co  i  .'t5) 
Cahlornia  Mi'lway  Oil  Co 
California  .National  Oil  en 
Caliiqrnia  &  New  York  Oil  Co. 
CmrfiOV  ft  Venture  Con*.  . 
Canadim  Natttral  Ca<i  (17) 
Catlrtt.r>avi«  Oi!  C<H|)  (40)  . 
Cenlui)  IVlroU-Min  (  .irp.  .  . 
Cfuuiule  Oil  &  Can  Co 
KMaua  Texas  Export  Oil  .  . 
CMogo  TesM  Oil  .  .  . 
-        I  AlMldin  OU  Co.  (6)  . 
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1.000000 
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NAMB  or  OUMPMnr 

Coiilintfa  Crude  Oil  (•>)  .   

CoitliiiKu  Central  Oil  (•'>)  

CuMliiuni  CofMilklated  Oil  (6)  

Colorado  PauvSine  Co.  

COlumMa  Oil  Co  

Corntiinat  ioii  Oil  Co.  ..... 

Coiisoliil..t>-<l  Miflway  CIml  (hi  Co.  (2)   .     .  . 

C4.r«!*iJi<1iiUil  (ill  K  (■.'•■j.lin.  (Jorp   1.000.000 

Crown  Oil  Co  1 121  i;:2-     ir.»   .i,OfK).(« » 

CfMde  Oil  rr<KliiHioM  C  o   500.U1  > 

n.  iui  r  Oil  &  Hi  liiii'-,i;  C.>   2.."i(l0.000 

Dornriiiiiii  Oil  Co    |,(X)O.OO.I 

K  i-t.  rn  ConM>)i(l;in-.l  Oil  Co   5.()CXI.nai 

Kim  City  Oil  «.  (iau  Co.  (24)   •l.iKil.OO') 

Empire  Oil  &  DevrloiMUefll  Cbi   l.i)l«».0(«i 

Empire  I'l-iroleum  Co   1.500.000 

Eurrka  Oil  &  (;»•.  Co.  (55)   1.0001000 

Eftmrralda  Oil  Co   10.000000 

Export  Oil  &  Pipe  LiMCfc   2.000.000 

Kreeman  LatKl  i  CNI  Ox   l.000,00r» 

Kriar-nOilCo.  CW)   2.000.(X)0 

Fountain  Oil  Co   ''"Sr^SS 

GenerHl  Pnxtudnc  St  Ref.  (IRI   •  1^.000 

neVHei  Oil  Co   IJJOOOai 

Grand  View  ComoliiUtod  OU  Ctaqr  ft  Umm Cd.  .     .     .  2>SSS'95? 

Great  Salt  Lake  Oil  Co.   ^-SSS-?"* 

Gncn  IMoiMUin  Mining  (44)  

Hanover  Oil  Co   •l.OOO.OOO 

Hecia  WyominK  Oil  Co    4a).(»lit 

I l.-n<l«T!ion  Farm  Oil  C>>    I.SOO.dlO 

HiKh  C.ravity  Oil  SaleiCo.  (45)   3.00O.OOII 

HiKh  (.ravity  UnilMlOilGo.  ......  l-OOOOaj 

Home  Oil  Co.   l-SSS^SS 

IXtOUCo.   IXIOCMTO 
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Indoitiial  Oil  &  Rcfiaini  Co.   s.ouo.ouu 

ImemMsi  Oil  &  RcAan*  Co.   l.ino.omi 

Internal  ioaalCamalidMdlOl  Oik   2.500.000 

Illinois  Oil  Co   1 .01-10,000 

KsMas  Utah  Con*.  OU  Ok.   2.a.(),000 

Kenova  OU  Co   1.500.000 

Kentucky  Oil  &  Ref.  (58>    l.OOO.fWO 

Kern  Western  OU  Co.  (6  >    7r,<i.(»)(j 

KeyMone  CoMolidated  Oil  Co.  (S&)   1.500.UOO 

Kii«-Crowtlwr  OU  Co.  (29)   S.000,000 

Liiwoto  OU.  Gm  &  Cool  Co.   1.000.000 

LoM  HUls  Eastern  Oil  COb  (49>   1,500,000 

LyoU  Petroleuni  &  Gas  C30b   1,000.000 

Maiotic  OU  Co.  (66)   2.000.000 

MagnoHa  Southern  Oil  Co.   1.000.000 

Mammoth  OU  Producing  Co.  (4S)   3.000.000 

Mayftcld  OU  &  RefminsCo.  (40)   10.O»,000 

Mayfield-Tulsa  Oil        .     .    .  '   •1W).000 

MerchanU  &  Bankcn  Oil  (45)   l.Sm.OOO 

M«lHatfaftTndmOiia>.  (54)   *l.ooo.ooo 

Mcrritt  AmMX  OH  Co.   2.000.000 

Mexican  Producing  &  Rclming  Cot  (9)   5,000,000 

Monon  Ol  Co.    .    750.000 

Mt.  MorriMn  OU  <c  Aapbalt  Co.   500.000 

:::::::::: 

Mephislo  Oil  Co   •1,000.000 

National  CooperatiW  OH  ft  Rdtalng  COb   5.000.(100 

National  OU  Co. .   1.000.000 

N!!doml  SSta^l&Ca !  *ij00O.ooo 

Nevin*  Electric  Co.   2.000.000 

.New  HoOraan  Oil  Co   4X100.000 

New  Yark&CoalingaOHOObd}   500^)00 

NnrMcsicanOil  PitnilcnniOoi.   UMIOQuOOO 

r4tw  YarfTft  OkUhoau  OU  Co.  (14)   80O.O0O 

Northern  Oil  &  TrMBOrt  fSOt   •I.OOO.ono 

Nixlon  Oil  Co  (Ml   l.OOO.OUO 

OctopiM  OU  Ltd   1.000,000 

OWo  Valley  OU  Co   GOIWM» 

Oil  Fidds  Devdopment  Ca  MS   SwOOOlOOO 

Oil  Sand  Calilomia  Refining  Co.  (M)   •1,000.000 

OkUhoma  Califomi.i  Oil  COw   1.000.000 

UfcUhooia  Kentucky  Od  Co.   3.000LOOO 

Oklahoma  Oil  Co.   SyOOOyOOO 

Oklahoma  OU  Refining  Co.  (46)   «ayO0OiO0O 

^iklahoma  PKrIea  Ou  &  RefintncOft.   •t^OOO.OOO 

Okmulgee  Producing  &  Refia^OB.  0}   B^OOaOOO 

Orange  OU  &  Reflnii«  Co.   •S.OOOiOOO 

OvcrlmidOaCa.<67)   •IjOOOOOO 

Padlic  Oil  ft  Gas  Cto.   10.000,000 

l»almcr  Union  OU  OOb   .    .    .   fi.(WK>,(XX) 

Pan-American  ReflalniOak   I.O(X).(XX) 

Piuaffine  OU  Co.   1.000,000 

icachd   u  
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Paxton  Gold  Bond  Oil   l.OOOjOtX) 

Prnroiylvanin        Co.    .  1,000.000 

Pennsylvania  Ohio  (>il  Corp  1.5)   7.000.000 

Penn -Keniucky  Oil  &GaaolcncCo.  (56)      ....  IXXXXOUU 

Pmnsylvania-Keniuckv  OH  Oo.   1.00a000 

Peoples-  AMOciated  00  Co.  («)   1.000.000 

Peru  Oil  &  Land  Co   3.000.000 

Pitt  Oil  Syndicate  (58)   •l.OOO/XX) 

Pncc  Hall  Petrcdcum  Co.  (9)   eOQ.000 

ProRTCM  Oil  Co.  .........  l.TSOLOOO 

Prudential  Oil  &  Refining  Oh  (UA   IQAlOlOOO 

Queen  Oil  &  Refining  Co,   1.000.000 

Queen  Oil  Co  i  I2i  ..........    .  3.txn.ooo 

Rex  Midway  Oil  Co   l.OOaOOO 

Rice  Oil  Co.  (41)   5.0001000 

Royal  Oil  &  Refining  (3)   l.OOOXlOO 

Sammies  Oil  Corp    5.0no.(in(> 

Srt)U<jyah  Oil  &  KchninK  O  (.i*   2.0i»J.(*il 

Security  ProilucinK  &  Refining  Co.   3.750,000 

SomerMt  Oil  Co   2.000,000 

South  Tuzmn  OU  Co.   S.000.000 

Stanton  Oil  Co.  (21)    3.000.000 

Sterling  OU  Co.   .   S.tMO.OOO 

Stockholders  Oil  Co.  (45)   4.00aaab 

StnddMker  OU  ft  Refining  Ca   lOOOOuOOO 

Ten  OU  &  Gas  Co   i.soauooo 

Tem^or-McKittrick  Oil  Co.  (6S)   1,000.000 

Tex  Mexican  Petroleum  Co.  81)   l.(X)0,OfR> 

Texas  Oil  &  Pipe  Uoe  Cou  .  2,00QA)0 

Thayer  Oil  ft  &■  Ca   .   IjOQIMm 

Tranxnorution  ruillliw Ca   .  IjOOOUOOO 

TraiKfxx>teis  OU  (60)     ..........  •l.OOaOOO 

Triun.  Oil  Co   5.000.000 

Tulaie  OU  CO.   LOKMMU 

TurmanOUQKiS)  ... 
Tuiberry  OU  •  Gm  Corp. 
Tuiran  Star  Oil  C«>rj)  (fil). 

Untie  Siim  Oil  Co.  itiOi    12XXXV0OO 

United  OU  Co.  o(  Mexico   3jOO<HjflOP 

Untad  WcMraOU   lAXMOO 

The  Ununud  on  Co.   •l.OOOOOO 

ir  S  St:.nHard  Oil  0>   1.000,000 

V:.i).  l'<  iniloum  Co.    5.000.001) 

Vacuum  Oil  ft  Gas  Co.  (17)   1.000.000 

Vtetor  OU  Co.  (22)   1.500X100 

Waahiagton  Wyoming  OU  Co.   fiXOOXXM 

Wayside  OUftC^aaCo,   1  AlOiaoO 

Western  OU  Devetopamt  Co.  (4fi)   ixnoooo 

White  River  OU  Ca   &O00X)ao 

Wycken  Oil  Co.  (»)   •SOaOOO 

Wyoming  Preaiicr  OU  Ca   3XM0iOOO 

Wiight  AwiiKiv  ft  Kdla^  (21)  r  ~ 

Total  Omhaliwrtion  00  < 


UAMt.  OF  COMPANY 

Adviilurcm  Medical  Co..  New  York  I 
Alabama  Electric  Service  C^.  .  . 
Aliiaace  Tire  ft  Rubber  Ca  (11)  . 
'  All  SUtcs  Film  Comratioo  .  . 
American  Aircraft  Arma  Oa  (M 
/Xnuncan  Carbide  PiudUCUCO. 

American  Clock  Co  

AaMrican  Cotton  Gin  ComprtMOa, 
ABMffcan  Elementary  Electikii  Cd^ 
American  C.aa  Fixtures  Ca  (<. 
Arorncan  Motor  Truck  Cwp^ 
American  Nickel  Co  

j^Stam  PrtDti5iffTd?^eaa1t]ei  Corp.  '. 

American  Salvage  Company  

American  Sleeve  Valve  Mn'tur  Curp 

American  Suspension  Railway  Co  

American  Tdegraphone  Co.  (47)  ... 
American  Tdegraphone  ft  Typrwriter  Ca  (47) 
American  Telegraph  Typewriter  (3)  ... 

Americin  Wire  Telegraph  Co  

Architectural  Standard  Bronse  Ca      .    .  . 

AaodatedLaadftlWlHrOBb  

Atlantic  Concrete  mtcrlab  Co  

Atlantic  Radki  Co 
Attracto  Company  ;;t7i 

Augustine  Automatic  Rotary  Engine  Company 

AtttDPiaaCa  (67}  

Auto  Speriahics  Mamitetoriog  Ca  (45)  .  . 
Automatic  Stamp  &  Ticket  Maailie Co.  (48) 

B;iy  St ii If  (las  Co.  ........ 

Bidwcll  Cold  Storage  Co  

Birth  o(  a  Race  Co  

Buriingame  Telegraph  Typewriter  Co.  (IS) 

Hutler  Cis  LiRhl  Heating  Co.  (38),     .     .  . 

C:ill  SwiU  h  L<J   . 

Caloris  Manufacturing  Co.  (33)  .... 
Chanutc  Cement  ft  Oay  Products  Co..    .  . 
Chicago-ffew  York  Electric  Air  Line  (6)  . 
Christian's  Natural  Food  Co.  ... 
Cigar  Machine  Corp.  o(  America  .  . 

Clark  Wirdcas  Tdrgraiih  &  Telephone     .  . 

Coey  Motor  Co  

~  '  'ladiine  Manufacturiiu  Co.  .... 
I  Wifitaa  Tclcgrapb  CaoBpany  •   .  . 


INDUSTRIAL 

CAPtTALIZATION 

•i.ooo.ax) 

3.000.000 

«2.soaooo 

S.O0O.O0O 
5.O0O.O0O 
1.000,000 
1.500,000 
SyOIXUlOO 
25,000X100 
500.000 
3.000.000 
•1,000,000 
10.000X100 

is,ooo.oao 

3.000.000 
3,000.000 
SbOOO.000 
2.O0O.OQO 
5,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 

ixnoxioo 
^ooSooo 

2,500.000 
2.250.000 
1.000.000 
•1.000.000 
3.000.000 
•1.000.000 
21.000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
15.000,000 

•I.OOO.ono 

10,000.000 
700.000 
6.500.000 

12.000.000 
1. 000,000 
5.(X».O0O 
2.500,000 

iXKnxxx) 


mMMlOP 


PROMOTIONS 

NAME  rtF  COMPA.\'Y  CAPrTAtlZATTOV 

Col<>rH<lo  Tire  ft  Leather  Co   i.irn)  f«ii 

Columbia  Mutual  Lumber  Co.   •l.suo.uou 

Cofiaeume  Mtg.  Ca  (39   S.ooo.aoo 

Conaumen'  Stores  Co.   1. 000.000 

Columbian  INiWishinu  Co  ...  4.000.000 

Con»oli<l;itif)  Kailway  Imiui.lri.ll  Straw  P.Tner  Ofc     .  9J0O.O0O 

Conaoiidated  Realty  &  Investment  Co.  (13)  .    .    .  LOOaOOO 

CoMfaMttal  Wireless  TrtegnvhCakClC}  ....  SXBaOOO 

Cook  Railway  Signal  Co.     ........  l.OOO.OOO 

Cooperative  United  Exchange  ,  20,ono,(KU 

Cox  Pneumatic  Cushion   i.OOO.ajl 

Curtis  Bros.  Handle  Co.  (27}   l.txu.ooii 

D  ft  C  CanuoBr  (B.   2.500.000 

Dennos  Food  Sales  Go   2.000.000 

Dcnlola  Company    l.aW.OOO 

Double  Value  Vemling  Co   1.25(».0tX) 

Drexcl  Motor  Car  Co.   2.(Xn.a(X) 

De  Fonat  Wirdeia  Telegraph   10.000.000 

De  Friede  Globe  Tower  Co   3.(»0.000 

Dey  Right  System  Co    1.000.000 

DunlapCarpetCo    •1.000X100 

Dial  Cash  Register  Co.  (39)  •1.000.000 

Bgglg  Macomber  Cyda  Car  Co.*   1.500.000 

BMt  Jersey  Match  Co.   3.500X100 

Ebert  DuryeaPannlVaelorOa   30.000,000 

Elbcft  Motor  Car  Ca  (IB)   2.00a000 

Electric  Gas  Co   .....  3.000X100 

Elactric  Gun  Corp.   1.000.000 

Electric  Signagraph  ft  Semaphonc  Co.   2.(Xin.aoo 

Emerson  Motors  Co.  (.34)  (jSi)   S.Oai.ODO 

Farmack  Motor  Car  Corp   1.00i).(X» 

Ford  Tractor  Co.  (34)   lO.OOO.Ofjo 

Fox  Optical  Co.  (37)   1.000.000 

Flemish-Lynn  Phonogranh  Co.  (4)   2.500.000 

Fred  Kcar  Mntch  Co.  Gg)   SOO.0OO 

Fuller  Auto  bubrnarinelWpadoBntOs.      .     .     .  1.000X100 

Gen.  Espbiration  Co.   1  .SOaOOO 

G^fwmUm  Manufacturing  Co.  (45)   4.000,000 

Great  Western  PartlandCement  Ca   1.500.000 

Highland  Film  Corp   4.500.000 

Histoncal  Film  Corp   eooiox) 

Hooror  Incubator  M(g.  Co.  (19)   I.OOO.tKX) 

Automatic  ugine  Co.   2.000.0O  > 

Chaser  

VaUqrCattaaGinBarOarpk(47>.   .   .  . 

Digitized  by  Coogle 
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NAME  or  OGMPANY 

Industrial  rVvelopnMrnt  Corporatioo  (49)  . 

Industrial  Sccuniics  Co,  (27)  

UttcmauaQal  Automobile  &  £n«ine  Co.  . 
later.  Aatomotnle  League  Tire  It  RublHr  Co, 

latermtioiial  CalUphone  Co.  

InterTUtiOftal  Contin<mtal  Salvaiie  Co. . 
Imemattooal  Coupler!  Cn  .     .     .  . 

Inter  Cycle  Car  &  Aczesaories  Co.  (45)  .  . 
{■Mowuoaai  Cradoiph  EiecuicCac    .    .  . 

tiNtfiiBtiocial  Sifml  Co  

Intcmalional  Trading  Corp  

InlCT.  Wood  Pulp  &  Paper  Product  Co. 

jojpio  Ore  &  Speller  (41)  

Kapo  Mfg.  Co  •    •  • 

Karamotd  Mfg.  Co.  (27)  

Katbodian  Bronx*  Co.  (4)  

Kero  Gas  Co  

Komit  Mfg.  Co  

La  Corina  Sugar  Co  

Lait^UM  Chocolate  Co.  (S)  

M.  a  AH  Weather  Train  CoBtroller  Mfg.  Co . 

Curler  Co.  (37)  

Tlie  Magnesia  Aabeitaa  Coi.   

Magnetic  Equipmait  Cok  

Maior  Creek  Lumber  Oa.  

Mandd  BrtM  'Sin)  

Di5t;lhnj{  Co   .  . 

titan  Motors  Inc.  (U)  

 I  Factflty  Sale*  Co  

Mnarant  International  Avnloii  .  .  .  . 
Molina  Milling  Machine  Co.     .    ,    ,    .  . 

Mnhiphone  Operating  Co.  

Malliplez  Tube  &  Tire  Co.  ...    .    .  . 

Umnf  itorine  Steady  FloHag  StwetBW  . 

TMoMd  Aatomatic  Music  Cok  

National  Boat  &  Bairiiw  CAi  

National  Bnqui-tinf  «Ctay  WMUmOtti 

Natioaal  Cement  Co.  

iCft(47)  .  .  .  . 
oe  Shimng  COk .    .    .  . 

;  Fibre  CeUukM  Co.  

 J  Rubber  Co.  (16)  

NMiOMl  SUpbuilding  Co.  

Wa.  Necker  

New  Buriincame  Tel.  &  Td.  TypanHarOd  . 

Nrw  Enjfland  C«<-aI  Co  

N«lh  An»f  ncan  A'^txrstOB  Co.    .     .     .     .  . 

North  American  Film  Co.  (35)  .    .    .    ,  . 

NHtriola  Co.  

<rarien  Elcctrie  Light  Co.  

Olivn'  Oil  Caa  Burner  MacUM  Co,  .  .  . 
One  HurtdrrO  Percent.  Brkk  On.    ...  . 

Oiford  Unen  MUIa  (47)  

Overland  Tire  Co.  (18)  

Palmetto  Producta  Coi,  

Pan  Motor  Corporation  <M)  

Parker  TransraiMiM  *  A>jWW»  OOk  .    .  . 

Pa«a«c  Steel  Co  

Peanut  Cereal  &  Coffee  Co. .....  . 

PtdcKraph  Co.  (I)  ......•> 

f'lrrrr-  Arrow  Tire  &  RuUbV  InL  COi .    .  • 
I'crilt-ction  Tire  &  RubbarOk  01)  .    .    .  . 

PMomac  Rafimng  Co.  . 


CAPITALIZATION 

1.500.000 
L750.00O 
10.000.OUO 

i,ooo.orx) 

5.0(».0U) 
15.000.000 

1.000.000 
•1.000.000 

100.000,000 

2.000.000 
5.000.000 
1.000.000 
2.000.000 
2.000,000 
3,500.000 
500,000 
•1.000.000 

1.000.000 

400.000 
150.01  X) 

2,n(X).ooo 

1.000.000 
4,250.000 

io,(XX),a)f) 
5oo.a» 

L.'WO.OOO 
2,250.(XX) 

i.om.ixto 

2,250.000 
1,000,000 
3.000,0110 

2.ax),ofjo 

l.OUJ.OOO 
15.000.000 
1.000.000 
3.500.000 
500,0(X) 

2.000.000 

1,000.000 
200.000 
10.000.000 
2  .500.000 

2.000.000 

700.000 
10,000,000 
2.500.000 

10.000.000 

1.000.000 
500.000 
3.000.000 
250.000 
8.500.000 
2,000.000 
281X000 
1j0QQ,O0O 
S.000.000 
1.000.000 
7.500,000 
2.00QiOOO 
500.000 
500.n<xj 

15.0Ol.IXI0 
1.500.000 


NAMS  or  CXMIPANY  GAftTALIZATICkN 

Princew  Motor  Car  Coipb   1.000.000 

ProgreMive  Motion  PMure  CorpL  <2a}   TSOJMO 

Prudential  Film  Corp   1.7S0.000 

Pueblo  Smelter  &  Rp(init>K  Co.  (43)   5.0O0.0O0 

RanMey  Products  Co  1 2j   70(J,0O) 

Randall  Telephone  Mfg.  Co.    1.500.0UO 

Rector  Ca>  Lighting  Co.  (30)   l.SOCUlOO 

Red  Crow  Filter  Co   .  1.000.000 

Regal  Motor  Co   l.fi<R).ni«i 

Randall  Steel  Co.  .    TiXRj.o  n) 

Riley  Shubert  Groaaman  Co.   l.UXt.uw 

Ruthven  Railway  Signal  Co.   I.00O,(UO 

Safety  Train  ContcpTOj   5.000.11)0 

Seaboard  PortlandTOmenl  Co   4.2.<i\'*" 

Seminole  Dislilling  it  Distributing  Co.   Uio.iK  >  / 

Smith  Motor  Truck  Co.  (44)  (62)   U.UJO.(»()0 

Snee  Universal  Wave  Motor  Co   5,000.(Xli) 

Sohn  Electrical  Signal  Co.   l.OOO.O  l!) 

Southern  Steel  Co.   40.(>  lo.i  K  >  1 

Spar  ProducU  Co   l,4i»».(k>> 

Spring  Nul  Uick  Co  (4«)   l.OOO.OOU 

St.mil.iril  Cotton  Comprcs*  Co   lO.flOtMJiRl 

Standard  l-Um  Industry  (28)   1.300.000 

Standard  Ribbon  Machine  OOk  <I)   1.00U,UOU 

Siamlard  Turpentine  Ca   6.O0O.00O 

Steel  Cwhiooa  Tire  Co   10.000.000 

Sterling  Auto  Mfg.  Co.   1.000.000 

Stungo  Radium  Rubber  Ca   3J)00.00O 

SiApEo  CuboB  Co.  (1)   1.000.000 

Sun^m  Motion  PSainc  Co.   2.500.000 

Sun  Electric  GeaentOC  GOb  (Ifi)   S.OOO.OOI> 

T.ilkaptione  Co   l.OOO.OOIt 

Tclepoat  Co.  (47)  .     .     .     .  •  ^  •  ^f-S&SSSl 

Terry  Trench  &  Proctor  Trtiwiri  HiMMwO.  yHj     •  kaPOwl 

Teiaa  Portland  Cement  Co  

Titan  Picturo  Corp   .'•'J*'-'"' 

Turbine  Vacuum  Cleaner  Co.         ......  J.OOO.U)0 

United  Coa.\.  Iron  i  Lumber  Corp.   ?■S^I^5i5! 

United  luistcrn  Aeroplane   i'SSR'SiK 

United  kciail  Grocery  Store*  Ca   l.(WO,ax> 

Umtc<J  MotiOO  Picture COk   .fXUMXK) 

Unit«lStatcaSt(»wAia.«fMk   1.<mj,m< 

United  \Vire!e«   2tJ,UJ0.UU) 

Univcral  Kthcr  Telegraph  Co   lO.OOl.onn 

Univers.1l  MatliineCo   1.(KXi.(»np 

Universal  Smelter  Power  4k  CoattrUCttaCOk      .    .  2.()0(MXl<< 

Univerial  Smoke  Separator  COk   l.fiOD.tKlo 

U  S  (Graphite  Co   2.<«»M»)o 

Vilak  Co.  i  iii  

Vacuum  (Cotton  Picking  Machine  Ca   3.tXJO,<ioo 

Vocapbone  Ca    1.SOO.O0U 

Waimer  Hoyt  Ekctrk  C:o.  (9)   I.OOO.OOO 

W.^.ice  Syndkate  &  Socuritko  Ca   soaooo 

Wc-  tfrn  MuUiphoneOok.    ........  saooo.ooo 

Western  Steel  Co.   20.000.000 

Wett  Coast  Mbtar  Cbk   SOQXXn 

Wot  MoKlaad  Shoe  OeohbirMidriMOOk  .    .    .  aoaoOO 

WUliaiW  Chemical  Cnrp.  (.T6)   10.000.000 

Wiretoss  Service  Co  i.ooo.ixxJ 

Woodtoi  RaUway  Waming  Devire  Ca     .    .    .    .  SkOOawM 

WcadVMoWllitls  (4S>  


MINING  PROMOTIONS 


N*ME  or  COMPANY 

Acme  Copper  Co.  (17)  ..... 
AdaiiKSilvcrMlaeaOOkIT)  .  .  . 
After  Thought  Cotnier  OOk  .    .    .  . 

Ala«ka  Cxjpp^  Corp  .     .    ,    .  '  . 
Alj&ka  E^wner  i^icAd  MlmgCOk  .     .  . 

Alaska  Mines  Corp  

AhmadoCanoliiMedMineaCow  .  . 
Amador  Gold  Mnring  Ca  (23)  .    .  . 
Amalfamatetl  Gold  &  Cooper  Co.  .  . 
Amalg,ifnate«J  Mining  &  Oil  Co.     ,  , 
AfflcrKan  Cooaolidatcd  Ca  (27)     .  . 
Antrican  Pbe  Praoling  ft  IMininc  Co. . 
American  Gold  Placer  Mining  Ca  « 
Amr'ican  Mexican  Mining  &  Dev.  Co. 
Air..ei  1...1M  .Mineral  Production  Co,  . 
Aoicncan  Mines  Dev.  Il  Inv.  Ca  . 
AsMrican  Ptoicwptoe  Gold  Mining  Co.  . 
Ariiona  Amalgamated  Copper  Co.  .  . 
Arizona  Copper  Mining  (49) 
Aniooa  Porphyry  Chopper  Co.  . 
Aiuona  Southwestern  Copper  Co.  . 
At  You  LUce  It  Mining  Co.  (41)     .  . 
Atlantic  Mining  &  Milling  C2a  .    .  . 
Aufusta  Metal  Mining  Co.  .... 
R.ikiinore  Bell  MininaCa  .... 

Bames-Kuur  Mining  Co  

Bey  Sute  Diamond  Ca  

Btaoon  Coal  Mine*  Co  

UdMr  CKdd  Minimt  Ca     .    .    .  . 
Bug  Cooperative  Milling  COk    .    .  . 
BeHie  G<^>ld  Dred^M  Ca    .    .    .  . 
B«  Dipper  MinitWft  Milting  Ca  • 
iBksMincsCp.   


CAIirMUZATION 

92;4X)0.ooo 

2.S0O.O0O 
8,000,000 
10,000.000 
7.S00.0OO 
10,000.000 
10uOOQ,000 

2,ooaooo 

L1B5.722 
6.000.000 

•uooaooo 
le  


3.000.000 

15.000.000 
4.S0O.O0O 

1.000,000 

IS.0O0.O0O 
1.500.000 
1.000.000 
3.000.000 
1.000.000 
2.000.000 
2.000.000 
1.000.000 
2,000,000 
3.000.000 
1.000.000 
1.000.000 
1.250.000 
1.000.000 
2.500.000 
3.000.000 


SAMK  LOMPANT 

BIhgham  Omsolidated  Mining  Ca  (29) 
Bisbc«  Copper  &  Development  COk. 
Bishop  Creek  Oild  Mining       .  . 
Bitter  Creek  Mining  Co.  (14)    .  . 
Black  Hawk  Gold  Cx>.  (46)    .    .  . 

Black  Pearl  Mining  Co  

Black  Wander  MUling  &  Mines  Cd^ 
»ue  Bird  Mines  Corp.  (^ .  .  . 
Blue  Qazm  Gold  Miaini  Ca  .  . 
Blue  Kidge  SoanstoneOOk  (U)  .  . 

Boston  Creek  Mines  

BoMOB  DovdogoMBt  ft  Mtatng  Ca 
Boeton  Reef  Mince  Ca  .... 

Boston  A  Ely  Co  ,  Croldridil.  Ncv.  . 
Uostwick  .Mining  Co,  .      .  , 
Botilder  Tungaten  Production  Co.  (2) 
Borvd  CoanUdMd  (41)    .    .  . 
Brant  Mines  Ltd.  ..... 

Brewer  Mining  &  Leasing  Co.  . 
British-Amer.  Copner  Miinnu  & 
Brooklyn-Ariiona  Mining  Co.  , 
Browning-Aris.  Mining  &  Smelling  Cow 

Buckeye  Belmont  Co  

Buckeye  Huster  Mining  Co 
Buckeye  MininR  &  MiUinK  Co.  . 
Bull  Frog  Golden  Sceptre  Mining  Co. 
Bull  Frog-Jumbo  Mining  Co.  (24)  . 
Bull  Frog  Rush  Mining  Co.  (33) 

Bullion  Mining  Co  

Bums,  Tommie.  GcM  Mining  Co.  . 
Burnt  River  Cons.  Mining  &  Dredging 
Buttc-Detroit  Chopper  &  Zinc  Co.  . 
Butte  Mining  ft  Dev.  Co.    .    .  . 
Bvltc  fteoHoeil  Copper  Minuv  Oow 

I  DoWllOHMilt  COb 


CAPITAUgATKM 

ZOOOlOOO 

1.000.000 

.1.000.000 
1.000.00(1 
5.000.000 
1.500.000 
5.000.000 
I,(l0r).<)0() 
1,500.000 

:ioo.ooi) 

2.0IIO.UU) 
2.000.000 
1.000.000 
2.000.001) 

1.5(*  i.ool) 
1.500.000 


1.8d0i,O0O 

1.000.000 
5.000.000 
2.500.000 

4.0001000 

2.000.000 

2,oa).f)oo 
1  ,a)o.(xx) 

l.5(X).000 
•1.000.000 
•1.000.000 

2.0(X).000 

2,orx).(xx) 

1,000,000 
2.500.000 
1.000bOOO 


Digitized  by  Google 
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The  World's  Work 


NA^vnt  or  cnMrANV  CAnTAi.iZATioN 

Caia  varat  Copper  Co   1 .668.  "SO 

Calumet  &  CoppcT  Creek  MIi^Cbl   S.OUO.UM 

Calumet  &  Mont nna  Mining  OOl   .S.tXXJ.OOO 

CanJttJian  Coal  &  Coke  Co    •I.SOO.OOO 

CaruKlian  C<)nsi)lii);inilc  <i.il  C  <>  (42)   6,000,000 

Canadian  Cott!<oUdalcd  Mines  Co.   5,000.000 

Canadian  I^ilk  Cobalt  Do-dopaMOt  Col     .    .    .  2.500,000 

Capaicaya  Mining  Co.   5,001^000 

Ciirtjonalc  Centre  NlininR  Co    l.SOO.OOO 

Cenlra]  Mininif  lit  IVv.-l<>i>nirr:(  Co   2.«<).(I00 

Central  Tennewi-e  I )cveiopnient  Co.    .....  6.(JIK),()00 

Chelan  Coiwilidated  Connr  Co.   12.ixii).(iiX) 

Chmo  River  Mining  Co.   5.(Mi).(iiX) 

Cheney  C<>l>I*T  Co.    .     .  .     ,     .    t  2.f««).<NlO 

Chcwela  Copper  Kinc  Mininc  Co.  ... 

Chicafcu  Mountain  Mining &TunnelinK Co.    .    .    .  i.fitD.dio 

Chicago  Ptoneer  Minifw  Ca   l.(XX).(X]0 

China  Consolidated  Mine*  Co.      ......  .S.(XIO.(XX) 

Chloride  Gold  Minin«  Co   2,«I00.(XX) 

Chlori«»e  Mine*  Co.    1.2»).«X) 

darinda  Copper  Mining  Co   l..^),0(XJ 

Char  Crcdc  &  Gilpin  vTimtv  ft  TnM.  TtaBMl  C0b  .  7.(KJO.OI10 

CleofMtn  Gold  Mine*  Co   :i.»»lO.0Ofj 

CVrnl  IjirKhSecunt.«Co  (19)   .  10.Cii«P.fX«) 

Cohalt  Cent ral  Mint-s    r>.< n  ■  i,i  ■  < ) 

Cobalt  Kront«uc  Mining  Co.   Z.ixli.iXX) 

CkibaliGaBMiBiMC».   l.ixxt.uuu 

ColMdt  MaM«lcSMrl«iM>   2.500,(XX) 

Cobalt  Mutual    •I.OOO.ono 

t  olialt  National  Mine*  Co    1.01X),0«J 

Cobalt  Rcduciioo  &  Kelininc  Co   .1,000,000 

ColaradB naeBSMliiS(C&.  (45)   ZOOaoOO 

Colorado  SUte  Co   S.OOO.OflO 

Colorado  Yule  MarWc  Co    .    12.fi(X».(»> 

CoeiModt  Lode  Gold  Minii«  Co.   1,000,000 

CwBdud  Briliih  itowriewMi—   7/XXMKM 

Conolklaled  Copper  CmtSBtkm  Co.    ....  iaono,nao 

Cot>w>i>da(<-d  c^I<\fiM  of  Saudi  Afika  (14)  .   .   .  le.OGO.axi 

ConxilKi.if ed  Zirw:  Co   ZMHIO.OOO 

Copper  Ku«  Mine  Co   1.000,000 

Covpet  KiM  MiidM  Co   3,000.000 

Coppcrfidd  Con»oliait*d  Copfr  Co.   7^X10,000 

Copper  Rock  (k>l'l  Mining  ft  Milliac  Co.  .    .    .    .  iJXOfiOC 

Coppci  I  uiijj^u  ii  Co  ........  5.000,000 

Cracker  Jack  Mimng  Co.   l.SaQj0OO 

OmmA  CawrtWiatad  Minea  Co.   aaOOOtfMP 

CnMm  Coal  Co  (42)  ,   SOOtMO 

Dendxrood  Standard  Cold  Mines  ft  Milltr«C&  .    .  l.SfXMXX) 

Ucath  Valley  Arcalvadc  Cons.  Mimw  Co.  ....  6,(X«J.(JIX) 

l>cath  Valley  Seotly  Ck>I<J  Mining  Co       ....  l.'i.axxOOO 

lJe|tgr<:Urk  Tunoten  Mine*  (13)   KOOaOOO 

I  rnver  *Vinora  KfiTimg  &  MillitiK  Co   I,0(X).000 

I  I  c  Dcsi-rt  Chid  Mining  Co    l,.Snn.nnrj 

I  f  xirr  KmK  Mining  Cx>.  ....  l.SOO.OtX) 

I J  laitKHul  Kidd  Red  Mountain  Mining  Co.     .     .     .  1.000,000 

I  'i.iniondkin  Core  Drilliiw  Co   l.2SaO0O 

I  >ixii  (jold  Mining  Co   1. 000.000 

I  i<iiurn>  Mining  Co   I  .iXXi.OOp 

I  Jotninion  Copper  Mining  Co.   ti.iXXJ.UXI 

i:sir<ll.««  Mine*  &  rH  vdupmenl  Co   WXXl.OtX) 

I  J..ukI;.s  O.I.l«  r  C  "    2,3tK).OfXt 

I  Hivei  White  Marble  Co..     .     .    2.750,WX) 

iJovleCoraolidaUdMinMCo.   10,000,000 

I  >uich  Guiana  Gold  Reoowcry  Co.   lo,(no,ooo 

Kl  Mill.nit  Co   I.^tO.OOO 

H].-n.>f  (h,1<]  Mir>cs  Co.         ........  l.tXKMXW 

Klixaljeth  (k>ld  Mines  Co   1.5«).(XX) 

Elk  Lake  Cohalt  Mines  Co.  (25)   l.rxxj.(X)0 

Kl  S;ilvador  SUver  Mines  Co   :<.1XX),(J08 

Kly  Centra]  Copper  Co.  (41)   12.(K».000 

I  m  pi  re  Gold  Mines  Co.   2,000.000 

Kmma  Copper  (41)   :mI00,000 

Robert  EirnnetlCopparCo^   :uxX).niX> 

Kmpire  Cobalt  Mine*.  Ltd   .i.OOO.rtXi 

I  Trx-<tir>e  Mining  Co    l.Si(X).lXXJ 

l  .lh;,l  Consolidated  Mines  Co    X.'iOO.aX) 

Kurcka  Crocaia  Mimng  Co   I.SOO.CXIU 

Ewlc'aNcrtFairview  Mining  Co  (41)     ....  I.OOO.tVM 

EHeOntario Gold  Mima  Ldg.   2.(i:a..%5 

I  nirvicw  Aitrc  Mining  0»   1,0(K).000 

1  Jirvicw  IkM.liIrr  M.ningCOu   1,000.000 

I  tfty  Gold  MineaCorpL   10,000,000 

FtawCowpildniainiliatagft  i  Ming  W  .   .   .  !<6S9^ 

norenoe  Juate  Mining  Co.   1,000,000 

l-'orturn' Mining  Co    1. 000,000 

)  ort  Kidwell  Cua-iolKlatrd  Gold  Mag,Go.     .     .     .  :UI0I).(XKJ 

l-orty  Nine  Creek  Minil«  Co   7.000,000 

FortCMerCo.   2.000.000 

Furnace  Creek  Saath  Btumion  CoppfNT  (41)    .    .  1,000,000 

I  ive  Bears  Minii«  Co.  (80)   2.500,000 

i-airMrw  Hailstone  Minfag  (41)   1.000.00U 

Gem  Dredgiiw  Co.   LSOaOOO 

Gigantic  Mountain  Tunnel  Co   5J)00|,000 

(.iTpan  Mohawk  Gold  MiniMt  Co.   S,00a00O 

(  ..Ipan  Eureka  Mining.*  MUnC  Co.  ;t.on).Ono 

(KtlcofvUCotHolkUleaiaiHi   1.5(X).(XX) 

( Jold  Bug  Mimng  Co   1 .500,000 

(rfild  Bi^ion  Mines  Co.  .         .         .....  2,000.000 

(x>ld  Center  Mining  &  OevdopncatCo^  .    .    .    .  1.000,000 

(Jold  CoUar  Mining  &  MilUngCo.   1,000,000 

Gold  Hanuncr  Mmca  ft  TtmiMl  C».  (4^  .    .    •    ■  I,5a0.ax) 

Coid-ninad  Minii«Co.    '•^•^ 

~"  iRodMnlngCa   ZSKWKO 


Cioltlln-ld  lJullrush  Minitig  Co. 
Goldfield  UfJge  Mining  Co  (38)     .  . 
GoldAeld  Fnctune  Mining  Co.  (21)  .  . 
Ckrfden  Fleece  CK>ld  Mining  Co.  (6> 

Golden  Reef  Mines  Co  

Goidlield  Black  Dube  Bonanza  Mining  Co. 
ColdrHd  [iatuier  Mountain  ft  MiniBgCO^ 
Goldfield  Big  Bonanxa  Mining  ft  MdKng  Co 
Golrllirld  Daisy  Mining  Syndicate  . 
Goldlirld  r)pep  Mim-s  Co 
Ck)l<l(icld  (joldcn  Ilorse&hoc  Mines  Co. 
Goldfield  (kJd  Star  Mines  Co 
Cioldlield  (iranite  Mnunlain  Mining  Co. 
(joldfwld  Hub  Minine  &  MillinR  ("n 
Goldlid<l  Mttger  Mines  C" 
GoJdiirld  Mountain  &  Ore  Rnluciion  Co, 
CMdIield  Mutual  Pmpecting  &  Dev.  Co.. 

Goldfield  Hecrlna  Mimng  Co  

r,<il(lii<-ld  River  n«nd  Mming  ft  MiilingCa. 
(kjIcIIkIiI  l<<»sel)Ufl  .Mintng  Cu.  .... 

GoJd/icid  Sierra  Mining  Co  

Goldlidd  Syndicate  Mining  Co. .... 

Goidlield  Treasure  Mining  Co  

Goldfield  Tliiril  Ch.incr  NliniiigCo.  .  . 
Gold  Hill  C<iiis<>1i<1;iI<hI  Li>  .... 

Gold  Nugget  Muung  Co  

Gold  ft  SUver  Cotai  Mining  Co.  

Golden  States  Minhw  Co  

(•old  Mouni  nin  Mining  ft  Develnpoacat  Cbi 
(.itAd  Qu«  n  Mining  Co.  .... 
I  Run  Mining  &  Tunnd  Co.     .    .  . 


COb 


(44) 


Cold 

CnrndOcu-Crack  . 
Grandma  MMiig  Co.  

Great  Carihoti  CSjd  Co  (51)     .    .  . 
<,i4-;it  tiold  BeJt  Miniiiu  Co  .     .     .  *. 
Great  Northern  Coal  Co.  (42» 
GrmA  Ngrtbem  Mining  ft  Milling  Co. 
Great  Southern  Coal  ft  Iron  Co.     .  . 
('.tftnr  CorMolidated  Coprx-r  Co. 
( ittfiw  O)molidated  (kJa    .  . 
Green  Mountain  Cormolidated  Mines  Co. 

Criaiey  Bear  Mining  Co  

Gfcene  Gold  ft  Silver  Co  .  New  York  .  . 
Great  Bend  Can.«ilid.ilr  t  MinilvCo.  (41) 
Great  Weslern  Gold  Co. 

Hancock  Cornier  Mino  Co  ^  . 

Happy  Jack  Copper  Mining  ft  Drvdopmenl  Co. 

tlarcouvcr  Copper  

Henrieltji  Gold  Mining  Co  

Hidden  ForlurK'  Mining  Co  

Hidden  Treasure  Minirtg  Co.  .... 
Hinds  Coraoliclau-d  Mining  Co.  . 

Hotncslead  Mines  Co  

Hoovtc  Tunnel  Mining  Si  MilUl^Cft.  (49) 
Horneshoe  (kild  Mining  0»,  t24)     .     .  . 

Huhlwrd  EIImH  Coptxr  Co  

Humboldt  Ki|>k)rali'iti  Co 
Hawthorne  Silver  &  Iron  Miik'?.  Ltd.  (2i) 

Idaho  Continental  Cok  

Imperial  Coke  ft  Coal  Co.  

Imtn-rial  Copper  Co.   

I  lnl«  )M  rnlrrR-c  MillinK' t'"  ic  li  fottt  otlier  . 
Indian  Cumn  .Manluttan  Mining  Co.  (41) 
InHaralion  Needles  Copper  Ca.  .  . 
IntcntalC  Conaolidaled  .Mines  On  .  .  « 
Inlematjomd  Expl<irau<xi  Co.  .... 
1  in froal II >n.Tj  Kxploi.ilioii  to  .  . 

Inti  tnalKiruil  Ckild  .Mining  Co.  .  . 
Inlenuilional  Mines  Development  (41) 
International  Zinc  &  Lead  (XI)  ,  . 
Invi-«lore  Mining  &  lYospecUng  Co.  . 
Iiuri  King  ConwilKtaled  MiMg  ... 
Ulaiui  H;iy  Mining  Co    .     .     .     .  •  . 

Joe  Wonder  Mining  Co  

.lolinmn  Development  Co  

January  .Jones  Minini^  Co  ..... 
J<>sr|>h  I^deAk'  (kild  Mi>n  &  OevdopiMat Od^ 

Jinrvig.Kennccott  Copper  Co  

Jumbo  Extenaiion  (41)  

Jumping  Jack  Manhattan  Mining  Co.  (41) 
.Jumping  Jaek  Merger  Mines  ... 
Junta  Conwtlidaled  Gold  Mining  C4b  . 
Kennccott  Extension  Copper  Co.  ,  .  . 
Kennedy  CredcGoMMiiii^Ca  .  .  . 
Kimberly  Corewilidated  Mines  .... 

King  CopiR-r  Minrs  C"o  

King  S(.i]i)t;iitn  MiTiiiig  Co  .... 


Klondike  Faritand_Min«s.  ol  Goldlidd,  Nev. 
La  LwB  Mil 


I  Mining  ft  Tunnd  Co 
l.ampaans  Silver  Mines  Co.  (41)    .  . 
l.anfliH  C"<<|iti<  r  Co 
LciiiiMllc  Mining  &  Snitlling  Co 
LcadviUc  Hi  Muiquitu  Range  Mimng  Co. 
Lee(MdMiaiM(3o..    ...  7 
Uberty  MfaMaCo.  @8)  .... 
Lightning  Creek  Gold  Mining  Co  '51) 
LiiKuIn  Gold  Mining  It  Milling  Co. 
Lincoln  Mining  ft  DevekKHnent  Co. 
Uaooin-NcvaSi  Mining  ft  MiUiiw  Co. 
Little  Kingdom  Mining  Co.  . 

Liverpool  Mining  Co  

LirMToln  Mint's  Co.  ... 
Lonw  Ficrreta  Mines  Co. 
I  iHiwi  rtiti  CoMolidMad 


2.000^ 
IjSBQyOOO 
*ljOOOtOOO 
•1,000.000 

i.oao.ouii 
1.000000 
ixnoiooo 
uocojoan 

1.500,000 

:i.ooo,ooo 

1,000,000 
IXIOQAR> 
1,000,000 

i3mxtt> 

5,000.0»J 

i^soojoop 


XjinuMM) 

I.S0O.O0O 

1.  (ioo.(X)0 
i,5oaooo 

1,0001000 
IjOQOjOOO 

ijatoojaoo 
sjoooijoao 

1,0001000 
1JO0.O0O 
1,000X100 
1.000,000 

2,  aoaooo 

1,OOOA)0 
l.S00lOIX> 
1.5Q0u0aO 
2,Q00u00O 
1.0004)00 
SQOyOOO 
SbOOOtOOO 
SfiOOJOOO- 

iojooojoao 
asjooouooo 

3,000.000 

1.00Q.O0O 
25.000,000 
1.2S0.00O 

izooo.ooi» 

HX)O.00O 

i.'iixi.nixi 

2.00O.00O 
1.S0O.00O 

2.ooaooo 

1.000.00Q 

5.oa)X)oo 

2,0011.000 
1.000.000 
•1.000,000 

2:,S00,ao 

12,000,000 
15,0001000 
l^XMIDU 
iJSOOifiOO 

uoauaca 
ijxnjooo 

2.000,000 
12,500.000 
10.0001000 

2JX10A»J 

laooojxjk) 
3.oaQax> 

*1.000,OQO 

IjOOOOOO 
1.000,000 
1,OOOUOOO 

SjOOQUOOO 
400,000 
•1.000.000 

if  

3.ooo;oa9 

l.tiOOm) 
SbOOO^QOO 


i,aoQLOoo 
1.000.00a 
&jQocuno 

'UlOOuQOO 

ijao^no 

IffSQQyQQO 

s.oaou)oo 
i/muooo 
ijoaum 

ijooajam 

7,300^)00 
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SAUK  or  COMTANV  CJIPITJU  IXATION 

Looe  Sur  ConaoiitUtcd  Mining  Col   2.S0O.aai 

Gukh  Mining  Co.    2.000^) 

Lone  Beach  &  Am.  Minitig  Co.  (6)   1.000.000 

IxMt  Bullion  Spanish  Mines  Co   10.0000.00 

IxM  Gulch  I'nited  Mine*  Co.   2.000.000 

Uw  DiUun  GoldfteU  Mining  Co.  (41)   1.000.000 

L4icky  Calumet  Min(i«  Co   i.mio.rKK) 

LneUa  Mines  &  MilUncCo.   l.fittMt) 

Magnet  tkiid  Miniai  Co.   L.'^kmv))) 

Mangannc  Mima  <»)   'l.coo.ojO 

Monhatian  Big  Pour  .    .    I. u  am  mil 

Manhattan  Consotidated  Extension  Min. Cab.    .    .  l.(Jt)U.(XX) 

Manhattan  Jumbo  MininR  Co.  .  ....  l.(illO.U)i» 

Manhattan  Kiiir  C.imp  Mining  Co.       '  ,     .     ,     ,  •l.axi.OOl) 

Manhattan  King  Mining  &  Milling  Co.    ...     .  I.UOO.tX)!) 

\IaiitMttan  M»in  GoJd  Mining  Cu.   1.50O.OlX> 

Manhattan  Pine  Nut  Mining  Cu.   I.OOO.tXk) 

.Manhattan  Mining  Co   I.5U0,0IX) 

Manhattan  Sl.irKl:iri1  Mining  Co  ...  I.OnO.lXX) 

Manhattan  St.Hwlaid  (k>UI  .Mining  Co   I.-TrdViot 

.Manhattan  ni;uiks«iviriB  Mining  Co.       ....  •l.(l(m.(jl«l 

Mam/iriil  Mining  &  SnM-liiiig  Co.  ......  K.ixm  fimi 

Mary  Mining  Co.    I2.()i»i,i>i«i 

McKinU  y  Mininu  X  SnK-lling  Co   S,U»MI')I> 

McK.TV  (  ^l.lm.in  Mi.i.hk  C:<>  *  IH)  ...  1.500.000 

Mt  xican  Exiiloralion  A  .Mining  Co.  (23)    ....  I.OOO.OUO 

Mexican  Gold  Mines  Ltd   1.000.000 

Mexican  GotdAdd  Co.   3.000.000 

Miami  Merger  Copper  Co.  i:(2)  .    .  2.S00.000 

Miami  Mother  I.ode  Mining  Cn.  SJOOOijOOO 

MKhigan  (kild  Mining  tt  MiUing  Co.  vi))  .    ■    -    .  1.SOD.0OO 

MicnuM  Mining  Col   1.500.000 

.Midnight  Eztenaian  MiatagCOL   l.OOO.ooo 

Mid  Wide  Copper  Co   5.000.000 

Milltown  Exii-i>%ion  Gold  Mining  Co   I.SO«.(»>0 

Mina  (;ran<le  Copiwr  Mining  Co.   lO.OOO.OOO 

M  inrs  LeMot  te  Ixai  *  SllMttii«  GOk   3.Ua().OJ0 

.Mines  Corp  Ltd   2JOO.O0I) 

Minra  Holding  Co.   1.(100.000 

Minor  Heir  Vantage  Minmg  Co  1  t.'i)   I.IKIO.OOO 

Mimx  Heir  SunrMc  Mining  Co.  Oi>>   I.ix«),(irki 

Minor  Heir  I'roducing  Ca  (4^   l.l<K).noo 

Mitchrll  Mining  Co   H,<»)(t.Ot>l 

Miiiwli  Exterwiori  Mines  ....  •J.(KKi.<rji) 

MiA-ul  Mining  Co  of  N,.rlt,  C'.irolina  ...  I.OOn.iXID 

.Montaaa  CurB<i|i<Utcd  Goid  Muung  Co.   ...    .  lO.OUU.tXXJ 

Montana  Mulwity  BMMHioii Copper   l.OOO.OOO 

MaalMma  tUtenaOBGaM  MfflMagOik  (0  .    .    ■  l.OOO.OOO 

MoniaM  Cold  M  mn   1  .ooo.onu 

Manteanma  Chief  Mines  Co.   1.500.000 

Moolrcal  James  Mimtw  :Co      .......  *l.ao0.000 

Mourn  Shaau  Gold  MHiing  ft  MUUflgCn.         .    .  20.000.000 

Mt.  Elliott  Cromatidated   5.000.000 

Muil.inE  .Manhattan  Mining  Co   l.(X)O.OOI) 

\Iuiu,il  (."<»)|M-raiive  Mminic  C"   1  ..'iOO.OOO 

Murelue  Mint.-<t  Conaoiidalcd  (.Xi)   ......  5.0OQiO00 

Mntk  C^d  Mines  Ltd   1.0991046 

Nancjr  Hank*  Montana  Mining  Co   3,000.000 

NatKmai  tliluminous  Coal  Sc  Coke  Col      .     .     .     .  2.<IOO.nOO 

Nationa)  Block  C<Kil  Co    I.ikm.ixJ') 

National  Cold  &  Silver  Mining  Co.   ^.OXI.IXX) 

National  Mining  &  LcMtalg  Co.   I.OOO.OUO 

NeUieV  GotdMiniMClK   I.OtO.OOl) 

Nellie  Culch  Mining  Co   ri.ixlO.OOO 

Ne\'a<l.i  .\nglo-Ainerican  Mining  Col   I.IKXI.IXX) 

Nevada  CoOperaUve  Mining  Ca   2.uau,UUU 

New  Retianoe  Mining  Co.   1.UXM100 

Nerada  Cbna.  GoidTf ining  A  MiiBg  04)    .    .    .  •l.OOO.OOO 

N'l  vaHa  Copper  Ntininif  Co.   l.fiOO.fXXl 

Nf...'l;i  IVi-i  Kolfi  ,M>n<!sO0k   1,11  n.om 

\evadi«  (KjldlH^d  Iah.^   l.lXXJ.OUt 

Nevada  King  Mines  Co.  .     .   1.000^000 

Nevada  New  Mines  C<Mni»ny   1.200,000 

N>v.»dii  Ophrr  Mining  Co   LOOtl.Ono 

-.Kla  rriumpli  Mining  Co.  (41)   1.0(X),iMi 

Ntvdilii  Tunm-1  &  Mining  Co   I.OW.OUO 

.New  Jeniry  Mineral  C:o   2.O0O.O0n 

Ncwhn's  Gulch  Gold  l>lacer  Co   5^000,000 

Now  i^arl  Gold  MimnK  \  Milline  Co  .  l/IOO.Ono 

Now  Yoril  Chinr.  V.dloy  Syml.cai.'  I.OOO.O(X) 

Mm  Yorii  Grass  Valley  Gold  Mining  Co.  (55)    .    .  1.000.000 

New  York  Searchl«ht  MineaCo   &QOO1.OOO 

Nome  Gold  Dr^dgmg  A  Ptower  Co.   3.000.000 

Northtm  Exploration  A  DBVdopOHnt  COb     .    .    .  2 'Y1i).(X>i 

North»i-ii.  in  .MeiahCa.   :i.'iii>,i>i) 

Number  Unc  Mining Co^   I.SOO.OiM 

lEBHmtonMatagCSfc   IjOOOwOOO 

I  Odd  ft  MiUing  Co,   1,000.000 

I  Cold  Monster  ^  2.(XX).000 

jMinintc    l.,:>t.(J(X» 

Pbrcuptne  Gold  Mine*  (2)   1.UUU.UUU 

.ILCMd  MUiiUig*Mfliiag&   IMMOa 

lath  Copper  Mining  ft  teiim  Co.   <9waO(lU0OO 

Onondago  Mines  Corp   tSO/XO 

(>Uano  Porcupine  GoUMte  Dcv.  0».      ....  SJIOOlOOO 

Upa  Mining  Co.     2,0001000 

JffwMinaaf  Okcfon  (SZ)   7M0JBI1O 

uoianGaMMIne^.   23,000i000 

OragDn  Mon.-irch  Gold  MMmOBu   L.'^.ono 

Orfiniie,,ConM.lidated03*l«lta»Co.  ....  2.(XX).(X>) 

^Umh  Gold  Minca  COu   I.OUO.UOU 

tCOk   SkOOOkOOO 

.    .    .    ,    .    .    .   J,    .  3XI00.O0O 

IMiniiiCCbu   1.800^000 

ji«lMnngCo     .    .    .  U  


N*MR  or  mMTANr  CAPTTALIMTION 

Pearl  Uike(;i>l<l  Mining  Co.   2.500lOOO 

PeerioB  Bull  Kmg  Miimg  Ca.  ......    .  2.000,000 

P(erl«9«  Pomiisne  Minea  Ok   2.000.000 

Penn  Anaona  Copper  Co   1,000.000 

Pmnaylvania-Maryland  Slate  Oik.  (IQ   l.OOOiOOO 

Penii-W>-oming  Coj>piT  Co   lO.OOO.OOO 

Pcruvi.in  (.old  Minlnit  t  '>rp.   .5.000,000 

Ptiiladrlphia  Ckildluld  MmtmOoi.   l.OOO.OOO 

Phoenix  G<ild  Mining  t  <>   1.000.000 

Pine  Creek  Annex  CkiUI  Co.   I.500.0CK) 

Pine  Martin  Mines  0>             .....  2..Vx».(>  »0 

••ionecrConsiilidaK-.l  (;.>!d  Mines  0>i   .5.000,0  X) 

Pioneer  Extension  .Mim-^.  Co    130O.OK) 

l*tone(T  Mining.  .Milling.  >N>wi-r  ft  Tuanel  Ca.     .     .  l.500.OK> 

Pittsburgh  Qmis  Mining  &  Milling Cov    ....  3,000.0>> 

Piltstwrgh  l>>U<fn  Mimng  C^i.  .    I.StXl.OJ) 

PlunuM  Gold  .Mining  Co.  Lid.   2.9.^  i.47; 

IVircupinc  Coronation  0>    l.<>^>  >.'>  >i 

INmrumne  G«i<{  Min<-«  C  o    J.OiW.OX) 

iVwciipiiw- (...1  I  -^l.H                                      ...  I.0O1.IIW 

Pixru|iiiM'  Imr»  ri.iJ  0>l(l  Miniiit;  C«i   i;.0>!).0  KJ 

l*<in  ui>i:i<'  Ki-ndaJl  tW>ld  .Minm  Syndicata       .     .     .  i.Oli.liXl 

I'cKt  uintnMiiit' Motdem  .\««>ciation  .....  '.i.iXXI.O  K) 

l'.>i<  iipiiK-  .NorllMTn  Minini!  O.  (10»   1.0J().0.KI 

PiKi  iipiiic  Town  Sue  C"o                         ....  1.50  ).0X) 

IVjftiMlait  G<ild  Mirw-s  Co  ( tit   :!.O.T0.O  X) 

PrccKMB  MetaU  Mining  &  Milling  Co..     ....  2,(KX).0«) 

Prtatton  Exten<.K>n  (;<>lil  .Mining  Clk   l.trjO.tKV) 

PnigTcw.  Mining  A  Milling  Ca    -J.500,(KX1 

Pride  1)1  Aiuona  CopiKT  Col   I.5fi5.7/;i 

0«ui-n  WcHuler  Mininx  Co   I..V(JiMl  X) 

Radium  C»p|)er  Mining  C^   Iu^>  i.(XX) 

Kathlmnr  Mining  Co    I.ixn.n  xi 

Rawhi.li- C'onitunv    I.Otkt.O.XI 

Hawhi-li- Co.,liii..ii  Miri-in:  Co  I  III      .....  :..<XX».OJO 

Rawludo  I  irsl  Clianc- .Mining  Co.   I.UX),0)0 

Rawhide  CmM  Reef  Minh^Oli.   1.000,010 

Rawliidc  PaynuMler  MlidngCiK    '   1,000.0  » 

Rawhide  Ouecn  (tn  .     .    2.50.1.0TO 

Rawhide  Rrgnit  Miniiig  Co.    l.tRXi.O  X> 

Rawhide  T.iraiiiula  Mining  Co.  («>>   l.UUO.tXMI 

Ray  Ea-ittTn  Copper  Co.   5.000,000 

Red  Butle  C^d  Mining  Co.                    ....  1.000,000 

Red  Canyon  Copimr  Co                                     .     .  1.00«>,0.lO 

Red  Elej»hant  C'4>ii<ilnlatnl  Mining  Co   1,00(),0  M 

Rednuin  Mining,  Milting  &  Smeitiiig  Co.  i&l)     .    .  2.5UU.0J0 

Red  Mountain  R.  R.  Minii«  ft  Smritiiat  ....  5.00a00O 

Red  Peak  Mining  Co.   S.000.000 

Red  Ton  Mining  ft  I.««ingCo.  (ill   1.000,000 

Renu  Mixpah  Mining  Co   IJXIO.OOO 

RepuMic  Gold  Mines  Co.   1,000.000 

Retriever  iWAii  Mirn*  Co.   •2.ax).():X) 

Rex.ill  C^M  Mining  Co   2.0(«.l)!O 

Kmrul  Mounl.iin  Ci^nlral  MMmCo.  (S)  .     .     .    .  l.OOil.OOU 

Koy.il  ConsolidaU'il  Copper  COw   2.2S0.(Xn 

Royal  Ucvdopment  Co.   2.0O0.00O 

RovalPiorcapineC^oidMimiCo.   xooo.ouo 

Ruby  Copper  Ca   2.000.000 

<«fTamcnt.>  V  iMey  CoopCr  Col   1.00)1000 

Siire  In  .<  .i  .nr,.t  Iklid  Millillg  COw   2,^00.000 

St.  Nicliola'.  Zinc  Co.   I.0OO.O0O 

SaoipionCo.   7.000.000 

SmpMn  Gold  Mining  Co.   1,«XX).(I10 

San  Carlos  Mining  Co.    1,.-jkmXH 

Siin  l.uis  Mining  Co.  .    :i..«i.i««l 

San  Marcos  Mining  Co   :>.imi.ixxj 

Saau  Domingo  (kild.  Copper.  Mniog      (imh  km 

other  comiKinii-^)    ........  frl.tXX>.UlO 

Santa  Rila  C  opix  r  Co.                        .....  :t.«XJ.0UO 

Sh.-  ni.ikrr  (^>1.|  Mira-.  Li. 1    2,000.000 

Saskatchewan  Guld  Orvdgiiig  C».  US)  .    .    .    .    .  l.OOaOlO 

Sowdriight  BatraeUngOh   2.000.000 

Seanhlight  Mite  KfiniiwC't   I.OOO.uoo 

S.-curiiv  (kilttMiainK  A  Milling  Co.  (21)  .    .    •    •  •l.nx).0(X) 

Scnora  C  hief  Minimi  Co    I..^«n0,0«) 

Seyler  HumnbKy  Gold  .Miiuiig  Co   LOUO.aX) 

SbaauMayBlaMgatOapperCo.   HOJOBMBO 

Short  Creelc  IRvc  ft  Lead  Co^  (17)   lOOOOO 

ShoilMiwc  Ttmif^lrn  Miiiinij  C'o.      ......  l.OOO.fXX) 

Shustiann.i  Ik.UI  Miiu-h  Co   I.IXXJ.IIXI 

ShtMhanria  .Mining  Si  Tr.i'le  Co   3.3U0.(IUi| 

tiitna  Con-olldated  Ck»ld  Mining  Co.   3tS(IO,0Oo 

Silvered  CoptxT  Mining  Co   i.OOO.OINi 

Silver  Cap  Mining  Co   S.OIXl.fXX) 

Similkamen  Consolidated  Co|>per  Co.  .....  2.tXXi,l«iii 

SomerKt  Goldlield  Mine*  Co.   4.0U0.0(XJ 

Sooth  Quinqr  Mining  Co.  (41)   MIQOyOno 

Southern  Aru.  Mining  Cxi   4.000,000 

Sovereign  Min<-«  C'o.  ,   I.(XX).0(X> 

Spearmint  (nild  Minin-  Co                  .....  :i.(XX1.(X»l 

Square  Deal  Mining  &.  Ucvdopment  Co.  ....  2.000,UUii 

StMidaidGoMMimiiiiCo.   IjQOOyOOO 

Standanl  Mfaies  ft  Mflling    1;O0O,O0O 

SUmdard  Salt  Co  '  il>>   I.500.00O 

Stewart  Silvet  (.  .11  Dr.-.Ui'V  Co   lO.OOO.OOU 

Stray  Dw  Manhattan  Mmitig  Co.  (in     ....  1.000,000 

Soluna  Ari<.  Copper  Co   2,aOOilOOO 

Sunset  Mining  Co.  of  Call  '2  n   *IXM)OX100 

Sunset  Minmij  A  IV-vHopmcnt  Co. .          ....  5.0(X».0<X) 

Sunset  Silver  Uad  X  /im  C  o                   ....  l.OOO.OOi) 

Sun  Tunnel  Mining  &  Transportation  Co. ....  1.0(X),(XU 

Supenlition  Minina  Co.   ZJBOMOO 

Temanme  Cobalt  Mines  (2.S)   3.000 flOO 

TlgerXSiand  MiningCo.  OOl   *^J9S&SS? 

Tiger  GMd  MiniiiiiCo.   IjOOQuOOO 

Digitized  by  Google 
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The  World's  Work 


NAMF  OF  aJMPANY 

Ti«.i!.ili'  I'drcupine  Co.  .     .    <  , 

Tramp  CoriBolidatcd  Mining  Co. 

TrCMwrll  Mining  Co  

Trilby  Mines  Co.  .  , 

Trinity  (;»1<l  Drt-dKinir  &  llydrauUcCpk  . 
TunClli'ii  Mimnliim  M'.iu-s  Co  . 

Tmcarora  Nevada  Mines  Co  

UmMillo  Tonotuh  Mining  CSw  l  •  •  ' 
Unaka  Mining  &  t>evrJopment  Cto..    .  . 

Ungava  Kxplijr^!)on  Co.  .     ,     ,  , 

UfUOOCopix't  MuM-^  .     .  , 

Umm  Mining  Si  MiUing  Co.  .  .  .  . 
Union  Pacibc  Cobalt  COb     .    .    .    .  . 

United  Cohnit  Eiptantion  Co  

United  CopptT  Kxportation  &  Mining  Co. 
Unitnl  I JfvclfjpmLTit  Co  .     .     .  , 

United  Exploration  &  DevdOfMuent  Co. 
United  Gold  Mtno  Co. 

United  Maffma  (ttZ)  , 

Uniteil  Mining  Co,  (20)             .     .     .  , 
Uniti.-d  Minc^  SyTidiratc        .      .     .     .  , 
Unitcxi  Mining  h  Leasinc  Co.    .     ,    .  . 
United  SmclterB  Railway  Copper        .  , 
United  Standard  Lead  &  Zinc  Ca  (6)  .  , 
Unit€-d  Statem  Copper  Co.  Clfi) 
UtuiL-d  Sljlca  Diamond  Mining  C<.r 
Uniletl  State*  Cold  &  Copper  Corp. 
United  Sutea  Gold  Corp.  (2)     .     .    ,  . 
United  States  Gold         Mining  Ca  .  , 
U.  &  Maul  Rmovwt  Ok  


CtflTALIZATKLN 

l.SOO.OCX) 
5,000.000 
3.500.000 
1.000.000 
6.000.000 
1.250.000 
12.000.000 
1.500,000 
1,200.000 

1.  ww.txio 

2,  ri<io.txx) 

tj.000.OUO 
3.50O.00O 
•lO.OOO.OOO 

10.000.000 
3.000.000 
5.000.000 
5.O0O.O0O 

•1.000.000 

H.  OOO.O0O 
4.250.0(X) 

10.000.000 
•12.500,000 

I,  000.000 
1.500.000 
2.500,000 
2.500,000 
3.500.000 
2.000.000 
EyOOOyOOO 


Col 


NAMF,  OF  COMPANY 

Unit«l  TungHtrn  Co| 

Utica  Minca  Ltd  

Utold  Gold  &  Copper  Mines  Co. 
Valley  View  ConKdidated  Gold  Mining 
Victoria  Chief  Mining  &  Smelting  Co. 
Virt  tie  Miners  Developtncnt  Ca .  . 
Vulcan  Copper  Mining  Co.  . 
Vulture  Mining  Co.   .  . 
Wakott  f  kild  Mining  Milling  &  Dev.  Co. 
Wakk)  Consolidated  Gold  Mniil«  Ca  (40 
Waldorf  Mminc  &  Milling  OK 
Walter  Soott  Mining  Co.. 
War  Dance  Mining  Co.  . 
Westeta  Coal  &  Coke  Co, 


WcKtcm  Mining  £  UeveloanMat Cft 
WrllitiKtoti  Ufvclopment  CdL  (13) 
White  Oaks  Consolidated 
Wilshirc  Uahop  Creek  Gold  MineaOOk 
Winona  Gold  Mining  ft  MiUingyCa 
Wood's  Ck>ld  Mining  GO.     .     .  . 
Yankee  Girl  .Mining  Co, .    .  , 

Yankee  Fuel  Co  

Yellow  Metal  Mining  Ca 


Yellow  Tiger  Mining  (57) 

ted  Gold  Mining  Co. 


Yuba  Conaolidated 
Yellow  Bird  Mmingtxj. 
Yukon  Basin  Gold  Dredgir 
Zinc  Concentrating  Ca  (4) 


ng  Co.  (6) 


GAFITALIZATiaN 

2.ooaouo 
2.ooaaoo 
axxmooo 
iwxooo 

2.000.000 

i.soaooo 

I.S00XBO 


1 .500.000 
3.000.00l> 
SJOOOjOOO 
MBOJOO 
SOQjQOO 
1.500,000 

2/)Q0l00O 


SjOOOuOOO 

2.000,000 
1.000,00i> 
6fiOOfif3U 


LBOQUOQO 

SJOOOJOBO 


Total  Ckpitalinttaa 


NA.ME  OP  COMPANY 

Acrom  the  Sea  Company  

Alaxka  Inveatment  &  Dev.  Ca  . 
Alaskan  h4arthwcstem  R.  R.  Co.  . .  , 
American  Bond  &  Finance  Corp.    .  . 
Aunciated  Southern  Ptanutiona 

AurcUa  Crown  Company  

Amal(E«iiiated  Properties  Co.  (31)  .  . 

American  Guarantor  Co  

Andcnon  Cooperative  Assoc.  (45)  .  , 
Rnnkent  Corporatioa  of  Phila.  . 
Bankers  Syndicate  .... 
Bankers  Underwriting  Syndicate  (lU)  . 

Bartica  Co.  (47)   . 

Bellingham.  Mt.  Baker  &  Spukane  It.  R. 
Behnng  S«a  Commercial  Co. 

Bond  Advpfiising  Co  

Boston  Sccunlm  Co.  (47)  .... 
BrasUanlnd.&RunlOa  .... 
British  Columbia  RaMwagr  ft  Dwilo|i— 
Bromn  Lithia  C<> 

Buikh.ird  Aui'iiii,'.:  n:  Shoe  Pbiiahing  Co. 
California  Eucalyptus  Timber  Co.  (6)  . 
Central  Life  Securities  Co.  (6)   .    .  . 
ColiiM^m  Music  Hall  (59)  .... 
Columbia  River  Orchards  Co 
Corwervaiivc  Rubber  Production  Co.  . 

Continental  Assurance  Co  

Continental  Secunlies  Corp.  (49)    .  . 
Cooperative  Construction  Co    .    .  , 
Easterrr  Inv<~iti)rs  .Association 
Kastcm  New  York  Hiiilrtxid  Co. 

El  Progrrago  Banaiui  Co  

EUnuTc  Farm  Co.  (6)  

Empire  Lumber  Co  

First  National  Co6perative  Society  ■  . 
First  National  Fire  Iiw.  Ca  .... 

Fidelity  Funding  Co  

Franklin's  Inc  

Gas  Products  Co.  

(rf-nrral  Graphite  Co  

llalycon  Real  Esute  Coqk  .... 

Honduras  Rubber  Co  

IIUiMia  Mutual  Savings  &  Trust  Ca  . 

Intertxiro  Realty  Co  

International  Asbestos  Mills  ft  Power  . 
International  Educiitional  Pllb.  Ca  (19} 

International  Fruit  Co  

Inteniational  Fruit  &  Sugar  Co.     .  . 
International  Gas  &  Elecinc  Co. 
Inlrmation.l1  India  Ruhhcr  Co 
Intemaljon.Tl  Land  Co  of  Scraiiton  (19> 
Intem.it  H>nal  Land  &  Lumber  Co.  . 
IntcmationiU  Poultry  Co.  (191  .    .  . 
International  5iccuritics  Co.  (46)     .  . 

Jackwm  Bros.  Realty  Co  

JcdiTNim  Trtist  Company  ol  Okla.  (47) 
Jennings  Real  Estate  &  Loan  Co.  .  . 

Kitdwn  SantaeCa  MS)  

LackawmMCoalftLaUbcrOa  (19)  . 

Laad  Securities  Co.  

Loa  Aweles  Realty  &  Imntownt  Oa  . 

Lcflo'  Electric  System  

ktaHMMM  Bcppnrtks  Ca  .... 

Manhattan  Whale  Co  

Metropolitan  Rral  Fstatc  i-  Imp.  Co.  . 
Mi<Iw«t  S«unl  M-i  C^'  !.i6>  . 
Missouri  CatUe  &  Hog  Ranch  Co.  (5)  . 
KtaourtfaMo^StMljBadOMM).  * 
McnitaafiBty  latrcataaaBtOa    .  . 


MISCELLANEOUS  PROMOTIONS 

CAmALIZATION      NAXIB  OT  COMPANY 


t  1.000.000 
BJOOOflOO 
60,000,000 
5,000,000 
35,000.000 
10.000.000 

i5.ooaoQo 

1.227.000 

•i.imooo 

1.000.000 
5.000,000 
10.000.000 
2.000.000 

io.otK),ax) 

5.00O.00O 
2,250.000 
2.75O.00O 

s.oao.000 

12.000.000 
1.000,000 

zsoo.ono 
I.ooo.onr) 
•Z,Oi  f)jnt) 
2<)i-J.Li<X) 
4,500.000 
LJiOO.OOO 
2.500,000 
3.0(X>,0(X) 

l.floo.rtx) 

1,000.000 
l,"50.0fJ0 
1.S0O.O00 

i.aoaooo 

1I.S00.000 

5,000,000 

2.000,000 
5.(100.0(10 

•i.fro.ooo 

.1.000.000 
l.SfXMlOO 

.•j.9ri<i.noi:) 

2.00O.00O 

:«o.ooo 
1. 000.000 

5.000.000 

20,000,000 
900.000 
5,500.000 

•2.000.000 
l.OOO.OOO 
.t.OtJO.OOO 
ti.OOO.OOO 
S0O.O0O 

10,000.000 
2,500,000 
200.000 
1,000.000 
5,000,000 

27.0001000 
SkOOObOOO 

11,000.000 

*l.O0O,00O 
IfiOOJOOO 
1^,000 

•3.000,000 
3,000,000 
2^000.000 

*]jO0OiOOO 

i^ooiooo 


National  Adjustment  Co. 
National  Cooperative  Society 
National  Finance  Ca  «{  Vaoeoim 

Natioraal  Mercantile  Co. .    .  . 

National  Trust  Co  

Newfoundland  Syndicate 
New  Era  Development  Co.  . 
New  South  Farms  &  Home  Co. . 
New  York-Philadclphia  Co.  .  . 
New  York  &  Chicago  Air  Line  (6) 
New  York  Touring  Car  Co.  (9) . 
New  York  Zinc  Co.  (9)  .    .  . 
North  American  lawaaliMBt  Ca 
North  American  WMeaaOa  . 

N  .  R.  G  .  Co  

Northwestern  Trust  Co.  .  .  . 
Oatman  Sectirities  Co,  (24)  .  . 
Ostmndrr,  Wm.  M.,  Inc.  (37)  . 
Pacific  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.  . 
Panama  Development  Co.  (Xi) 


r,&C. 


Panama  Land  Developmmt  Co,  (33) 
Patuxmt  Harbor  Improvement  Ca 

I'ay-As-Vou-Knter  Car  Corp  

Peruvian  Exploration  Co.  

PhilipiMric  n;intation  Co.  (55)  .... 
Pine  I. awn  CmH'lcry  Asctoctation 

Pionwr  C4ir  hignal  Co.  (6)  

Pittsburgh  Life  &  Trust  Ca  

Pittsburgh  Wholesale  GrooaiyCa  .    .  . 

Post  True  Principle  Co  

Prrmipr  Film  Exchange  (9)  

Profit  Sharing  Grocertes  Corp.  .     .     ,  . 

Pugh  Stores  Co.  

Radio  Tclenhone  Co.  (15)  

Railroads  Unimprovrd  Land  AsaociatiOII  . 
RiMliy  Ri-:ih.',ii  ;.)n  C  o.     .  .     .     i  . 

Realty  Ijji  AimilfS  liivrviiiM.-nl  Co. 

Republic  Life  Ins.  Co   . 

Samuel  M.  Adams  &  Company  (45)  .  . 
Scientific  .Anirncan  Coinpiluin  Dept.  .  . 
S*-'alxj-'ird  S-vvinlLi-s  Co.  ■     .     •  • 

St-eurily  IVmd  &  InvretmcntCo.  (8)  . 
Sheridan-Adams  Royally  SyndiOIlK  (461  . 
W.  M.  Shendan  &  Co.,  Incr(45)    .    .  . 

Smith  Valley  I.amI  Co  

South  .'VmrMi  .ui  L.irn!  &  Cattle  Co 
Spanish- Amcricin  I'mnsportalion  Ca  (33) 
Standard  Fin.^nce  Co.  ...... 

Standard  Grain  &  Stock  Ca  .... 

State  Line  Tdcpbone  Ca  

Tex.TS  Gulf  Realty  Co.  

Texas  National  Oil  ....... 

Tippecanoe  S«-curities  Ca  ..... 

Toledo  Wab.ish  &  St.  Loula  RJt  <19)  .  . 

The  Treasurer  Co.  (6)  

Trenton  &  New  BruanrfCk  IVaUl 

Trinity  Finance  Co  

United  Stales  Cashier  Ca  .  .  . 
United  Market  Produce  Co. .  .  . 
United  States  Promotion  House  (26) 
Unit  Transportation  System.  .  . 
Uitderwriters  Syndicate  Pool  .  . 
United  Motorgraph  Theatre  (9) 
Weir  ProgrcBS  Co. 

WdiinglMi.il^ty  Co.  (^^.   .  . 


IVlHle 


WbeatCa  i 


Total  CaaHaliaai 
GnMnnoial  Oapii 


CATITAUZATXJN 

1.00O.00O 
5,000.000 

l.oon.(»f> 

8,5(.«i.<jil) 
5f)n.r»ii 
3.0(«).(»«) 
l.OLXI.lMt 
2.000.0UU 
•1.000,000 

2a).ooo,m) 

1.000,000 
l.OOO.OOO 

2.5a>.oo> 
lo.noo.ooii 

3,000,000 

VJO,a»j 
•i.ooo.oai 
2.coo.oo> 
lo.ooo.ai> 

•  1.0(11.000 
•I.(KO.00O 
ij(l.'IIO,0(*l 

b.aiMi.uii 
21 «).(«« 

10.000,000 
3.00O.O0O 
2.000.000 

2ijaoo.ooa 
Looo.onn 

•1.000.000 
5.000.000 
2.000XXW 

ao.aoo.ooo 

2.000.000 

•I.000.1W 
5.000.000 
2.00O.00O 
1. 230.000 

•l.OOO.OOO 
1.200 AX) 

•1.000.000 
500.000 

•1.00O.00O 
500.000 
1,000.000 
2.00O.0O0 

•Looaooo 

2.2SO.00O 
•I.0OO.O0O 
10.000.000 
•1.000.000 

•i.ooaooo 

3.000.000 
6.000JOOO 
&000.000 
2.000.000 

ftooaooo 

1.200.000 
1.000.000 
1.2000.000 

I.ooaooo 

•1,000.000 
*lj000i000 
SOOjOOO 
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At  Home  with  Admiral  Beatty 

Personal  Impressions  of  an  American  Ensign  (Now  a  Lieutenant)  Aboard  the  "New  York" 
Who  was  Frequently  the  Admiral's  Partner  at  Tennis  Last  Summer — 

Told  in  a  Letter  to  His  Father 

BY 

LIEUT.  FRANCIS  T.  HUNTER.  U.S.N.R. 

tiUiMfatcd  wWi  phtfntnvta    ite  miImm'  aa4  oUm  offion  «l  Uic  Amcrian  Battle  Squdran) 


U.  S.  S.  -Vrci'  York. 
Fla^^hip  European  Waters 
25lh  May,  18. 

Supposing  that  on  one  of  our  talks  in  your 
office  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  I  had  said 
something  of  this  sort:  "Well,  Pop,  whatever  1 
decide  won't  be  very  permanent.  A  year  from 
now  it  will  be  all  changed.  I  shall  be  distant 
half  the  globe,  commissioned  in  the  Navy  by  the 
President  and  detailed  on  the  American  Flagship 
with  the  Grand  Fleet.  Six  months  at  war.  1  will 
have  dodged  torpedoes  off  The  Naze  of  Norway; 
chased  the  flying  German  High  Seas  Fleet  into 
the  Kiel  Canal;  flown  over  the  battlefields  of 
France;  and  witnessed  air  raids  on  Boulogne  and 
London.  I  shall  have  met  the  flower  of  England's 
rule  in  visitini?  many  castles  in  the  north;  have 
held  most  interesting  chats  with  such  men  as 
Sir  William  Robertson,  General  Montgomery, 
ijDld  Curzon.  Col.  the  Marquis  of  Linlithgow,  Sir 
Percy  Gimuard,  and  a  score  of  lords  aftd 
ladies  and  peers-to-be.  Further,  1  shall  count 
ammig  my  friends  (because  of  the  peculiar  intei^ 
est  he  has  shown  m< )  the  r -atest  of  them  all — 
our  smashing  young  Commander-inChtef.  Grand 
Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty." 

What  would  you  h.ivc  said  to  that?  Sometimes 
I  like  to  think  thit  Richard  Carvel  would  have 
been  no  more  fortunate,  had  his  fictitious  career 
been  staged  in  this  war  instead  of  Revolutionary 
thnes.  But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  What 
I  want  to  talk  about  is  the  personality  and  char- 
acter of  our  truly  great  Commander,  as  he  has 
impressed  me.  Yes,  the  impression  is  ver)  deep. 
The  more  so  when  you  realize  that  in  his  position, 
at  this  critical  time  and  with  his  peerless  command, 
the  Grand  Fleet,  he  requires  but  a  single  engage- 
ment with  the  enemy's  main  forces  to  crown  htm 
the  world's  second  Nelson;  to  send  Sir  David 
Benttv'  crnshinf!  down  the  ladder  of  tin-p  in  c<m- 
pany  with  such  names  as  Blake,  Drake,  Mawke, 
Ndson.  and  Jones. 

He  has  earned  well  his  command,  and  in 
that  characteristic  manner  that  has  placed,  him 
first  in  the  hearts  of  thousands.  While  in  his 
famous  Lion  (she  is  lying  but  a  few  turns  away  as 


1  write  this)  he  brought  his  cruising  squadron 
repeatedl>'  within  sight  of  the  German  defenses, 
four  hundred  miles  from  his  own  base.  Three 
times  he  has  engaged  the  unwilling  enemy  on  his 
own  terms  and  taken  the  attendant  risks.  He 
appeared  on  the  scene  of  the  Heligoland  action 
just  in  time  to  administer  the  amp  de  gr&c*. 
He  drove  the  reeling  cruisers  from  the  Dogger 
Bank,  sinking  Blucher  from  his  own  ship.  He 
assumed  the  t^urden  of  the  risk  at  Jutland,  and 
by  magnificent  manoeuvres  engaged  the  entire 
German  Fleet  with  his  one  squadron,  clinging 
to  them  as  long  as  his  teeth  would  hold,  in  order 
to  entangle  and  detain  them  until  the  Grand 
Reet  might  come  up  to  victory.  Sir  David 
Beatty  leads  because  he  is  a  fighter— and  all 
Britain  knows  him  as  a  fiL-hter. 

1  am  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Admiral  is  as 
great  a  tennis  enthusiast  as  you  were  at  his  age. 
He  is  just  turned  f(jrT\  six  I^cpite  his  press- 
ing cares  he  makes  regular  allowance  for  exercise, 
and  as  he  explained  to  me,  always  chooses  tennis 
"Because  it  is  ocercise  in  a  concentrated  form, 
and  you  don't  waste  valuable  hours  chasing  a 
miserable,  helpless  ball  over  the  hills."  I  hat  re- 
mark will  particularly  appeal  to  you.  He  was 
very  emphatic  in  pointing  out  that  golf  is  not  to 
his  fancy.  Somehow,  through  the  unaccountable 
course  of  rumors,  it  reached  his  ears  that  an  officer 
in  the  American  Squadron  played  tennis.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  compliance  with  a  note  received  by 
our  flag  secretary,  the  Admiral's  barge  callt^  at 
the  New  York  on  a  certain  afternoon  (the  first  of 
May)  to  carry  me  to  the  Admiralty  House  at 
Abendour.  To  my  surprise,  we  headed  for  the 
Qit^en  EUiahelh.  Beatty's  flagship.  Coming 
alongside  1  started  to  disembark,  but  on  motion 
from  the  Officer  of  the  Deck  I  retreated  again  to 
the  blue  plush  cushions  and  carpets  of  the  inner 
cabin.  1  could  see  every  man  on  the  Flagship's 
quarterdeck  come  sharply  to  attention  as  the 
boatswain's  shrill  whistle  piped  from  above. 
A  ni  nent  later  1  found  mysdf  in  the  presence  of 
Sir  David  Beatts'. 

The  Admiral  had  come  away  alone.  The  gold 
braid  that  flashed  before  me  as  he  entered  might 
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have  felled  an  ox!  Far  sooner  me,  had  not  his 

magnetic  personality  put  me  immediatelv  at 
ease.  He  had  my  name,  and  used  it  as  he  offered 
his  hand.  If  I  had  been  a  cartoonist  I  should 
have  been  disappointed,  for  he  lost  his  identity  a 
moment  later  b\  removing  his  cap.  always  char- 
acteristically drawn  down  on  his  right  eye.  As 
we  streaked  through  the  water  our  conversation 
prc^;ressed  rapidly.  From  tennis  and  the  war 
he  struck  the  internal  organization  of  our  ships, 
and  I  think  he  was  making  the  most  of  his  time 
for  he  was  hearing  things  not  likely  to  come  to  his 
ears  from  any  other  accessible  source.  He  seemed 
inclined  to  lead  me  out,  venturinj^  two  or  three 
items  most  interestingly  cunfidentiai,  which  I 
now  interpret  as  sort  of  assurances  on  his  part. 
To  the  answer  of  each  of  his  questions  he  lis- 
tened most  intentl\.  1  doubt  not  that  there 
was  a  purpose  behind  each  of  them,  and  I  replied 
as  completely  as  possible.  In  the  attitude  of  our 
men  he  seemed  particularly  interested,  asking  in 
detail  concerning  my  own  division.  As  we  sped 
down  the  mighty  line  of  ships  he  had  some  casual 
remark  (usually  humorous)  in  regard  to  each  one 
which,  off  hand,  revealed  at  once  his  marvelous 
mtimacy  with  this  vast  armada.  I  recollect 
gazing  at  him  for  moments  of  thne,  watching  the 
steely  flash  of  his  eye  or  the  firm,  set  lines  of  his 
mouth  and  chin;  thf^n  suddenfx-  rerilizinf.  as  he 
bore  down  on  me  with  some  remark  or  other, 
that  there  was  an  impelling,  commanding  power 
behind,  to  which  I  felt  pride  in  responding. 

Silence  and  respect  followed  Sir  David  as  we 
mounted  the  gangway  of  the  King's  pontoon  and 
stepped  into  his  waiting  limousine.  We  were  off 
in  a  jiffy.  B\-  this  time,  let  me  atfmit,  I  began  to 
feel  a  bit  inllated  and  rather  like  a  ro\al  prodigal. 
But  the  Admiral  gave  little  chance  for  reflection. 
As  we  passed  along  the  waterfront  he  told  me  the 
■  story  of  the  great  dockyard  and  its  attendant 
"tin  city  of  the  war"  which,  mushroom-like, 
sprang  into  existence  almost  overnight.  And 
he  expressed  grave  doubts  as  to  the  future  of  it 
all.  holding  that  "what  little  money  may  be  left 
after  the  war  will  be  spent  about  as  freely  as 
blood.*'  We  then  took  to  talkitig  tennis,  on  which 
ground  I  felt  more  solid  in  spite  of  m>'  striving 
to  conceal  it    Thus  we  arrived  at  Abcrdour. 

Right  here  my  sense  of  humor  served  me,  for 
I  was  chuclding  inside  as  I  foik)wed  Sir  David 
into  the  lounging  room,  to  the  guests.  The 
Grand  Admiral  toting  alonp  a  lowlv  Fnsign!  1 
shall  never  forget  the  expression  1  caught  as  Ad- 
miral Rodman  recognized  me.  He  had  lunched 
that  day  with  Lady  Beatty  and  a  part\  of  guests 
who  were,  of  course,  still  gathered  ahi  iit  the  tire. 
1  think  he  knew  that  1  was  expected,  but  hardly 
that  I  should  come  with  the  Qneat  One  himself. 


i  was  presented  to  Lady  Beatty  and  eventually 

reached  around  the  circle  to  Rodman.  He 
passed  a  witty  remark  which  pleased  me  and  sent 
a  ripple  over  the  room,  and  the  agony  was  over. 
After  chatting  awhile  Commodore  Bentinck  ar- 
rived with  Lieut.  Cleather,  a  King's  .Me<sen^H  r 
We  left  to  prepare  for  the  double  which  had  been 
Iidanned.  ^Nothing  woukl  do  init  that  Lady  Beatty 
should  see  the  game.  She  is  quite  as  keen  on  it 
as  Sir  David. 

W'e  were  soon  ready  for  the  court.  (Peter,  aged 
eleven,  the  seccmti  son,  had  escorted  me  to  change 
in  his  room).  My  surprise,  as  we  started  to  play, 
was  well  founded,  for  considering  his  age  and  the 
life  m\  partner  had  led  (I  was  paired  with  the 
Admiral)  1  kx>ked  for  little  real  tennis.  Few 
games  were  plax  ed,  however,  before  I  realized  that 
it  was  real  pla\  and  that  ni\  partner  was  doing 
all  the  scoring  for  us.  In  the  contusion  of  gold 
lace  I  lost  the  first  set  for  our  side.  Perhaps  it 
was  well,  for  if  all  had  gone  smoothl\  I  should 
have  missed  a  lot.  Beatty  at  once  became  a 
bulldog.  He  is  the  same  fighter  on  the  court 
as  on  the  sea,  and  the  seriousness  of  his  "do  or 
die"  remarks  brought  me  up  all  standing.  In 
that  second  set  1  let  go  everything.  We  won  it, 
and  after  k)sing  the  next  rather  narrowly  cap- 
tured the  two  following  for  the  match,  i  have 
seldom  seen  a  man  more  pleased  over  a  tennis 
game.  He  cheered,  slapped  me  on  the  back, 
guyed  oiir  opponents  and  thoroughly  enjoydl  it. 
To  lose  doesn't  enter  his  thoughts.  I  remember 
hihi  saying  over  and  over,  while  we  were  behind : 
"Here!  We  cant  let  it  stand  like  this;  it  will 
never  become  us  to  be  beaten."  "No,  Sir,**  I 
would  agree.  "We're  not  going  to  lo^e."  The 
result  was  that  toward  the  end  1  was  literally 
knocking  the  cover  olT  the  ball  and  going  fairly 
well.  But  the  study  of  the  Admiral  proved 
quite  as  absorbing  as  the  game. 

After  tea  (you  know  the  English  always  have 
tea  during  their  afternoon  sport)  I  had  a  glimpse 
of  another  side.  In  talking  to  David  junior,  the 
thirtecn-\'ear-old  son  and  heir  of  the  .Admiral,  he 
told  me  of  the  stunts  he  is  doing  with  mechanical 
toys.  He  took  me  to  his  playroom  where  he 
showed  me  a  model  "Sub"  that  really  dived;  a 
miniature  Tiger  whose  turrets  actiiiliv  train:  . 
a  baby  "tank"  quite  complete  in  detail;  perfect 
little  steel  dock  cranes  which  revolve  and  lift 
weights  precisely  as  the  big  ones.  The  lad  is  an 
admiral  in  the  making.  He  already  knows  as 
much  of  the  Grand  Fleet  organization  as  1  do, 
and  speaks  several  languages.  We  had  not  been 
there  long  when  in  came  the  Admiral,  quite 
tickled  to  death  He  insisted  that  1  must  sei^ 
everything,  and.  indeed,  seemed  as  pleased  with  the 
toys  as  his  young  son.   I  don't  Uame  bim.  He 
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put  all  sorts  of  questions 
to  the  kid,  who  seldom 
failed  in  his  reply.  When  he 
did,  the  Admiral  became 
very  stern.  His  whole  atti- 
tude was  a  sort  of  construc- 
tive devotion!  Neither  his 
duties  nor  his  gold  lace  have 
made  him  any  the  less 
chummy  with  the  bt)y. 

He  then  led  me  about  the 
house,  to  show  me  his  won- 
derful pictures  and  trophies 
of  war.    They  are  of  unique 
nature  and  value.  The  very 
things  that  have  been  given 
him  from  time  to  time  are 
indicative  of  the  respect  he 
commands.    Some  of  his 
paintings  of  sea  battles  are 
marvelous.  Best  of  all  is  the 
esteem  in  which  he  holds 
these  things,  which  results 
in  each  becoming  a  home  tie. 
In  fact,  the  home  life  at  Ab- 
erdour  is  charmingly  char- 
acteristic of  England's  best. 
It  is  a  case  of  open  hospital- 
ity and  warm  hearth,  at 
which  each  of  their  many 
guests  feels  quite  at  home. 
In  creating  this  lovely  at- 
mosphere Lady  Beatty 
(who.  by  the  way,  is  an 
American)  excels  quite  to 
the  extent  of  her  gallant 
husband. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we 
resumed  our  game.  The 
Admiral  had  had  enough  so 
preferred  to  play  with  the 
kids.  Lady  Beatty  and  I 
played  a  mixed  double 
against  Bentinck  and  Lady 
Marr.  1 1  was  quite  a  tussle. 
In  England,  ladies'  tennis  is 
developed  to  an  extent  never 
dreamed  of  in  the  States. 
They  all  play,  and  play  re- 
markably well.  While  we 
have  two  or  three  experts 
better  than  any  one  in  the 
world,  they  have  here  a 
whole  flight  of  first-class 
players  against  whom  we 
have  none  to  match.  Either 
Lady  Beatty  or  Lady  Marr 
could  win  over  any  but  per- 


READY  FOR  BATTLE  OR  TENNIS 

Admiral  Beatty's  character  was  revealed  to  his 
young  American  tennis  partner,  on  the  courts,  when, 
as  things  were  going  against  them,  he  exclaimed: 
"  Wc  can't  let  things  stand  like  this!  it  would  never 
become  us  to  be  beatcir!" 


haps  five  of  our  American 
ladies.  And  ihey  are  not  the 
best  hereabout  by  any 
means.  I  begin  to  realize 
what  I  have  so  often  heard, 
that  ladies'  tennis  has  been 
sadly  neglected  in  the  States. 

After  a  quick  change,  fol- 
lowed by  adieus  and  assur- 
ances that  I  should  love  to 
repeat  the  afternoon's  pleas- 
ure, we  were  spinning  again 
toward  the  dfxrkyard.  The 
Admiral's  spirits  were  high 
after  his  exercise.  He  talked 
much  of  American  tennis 
and  branched  later  into  the 
American  Fleet.  At  the 
pontoon  his  barge  awaited, 
as  also  my  steamer.  But  he 
insisted  that  I  come  off  with 
him  and  after  returning  to 
the  Queen  Elizabeth,  sent 
me  on  to  the  New  York  in 
his  barge. 

Alone  again,  I  reflected 
that  1  had  had  a  really  great 
day.  On  board  the  ship  I 
was  soon  convinced  that 
this  opinion  was  shared  by 
many  others  as  well.  From 
the  Captain  down  I  was  put 
through  such  a  grill  of  ques- 
tions that  I  began  to  feel 
guilty  of  some  pleasant 
crime.  It  really  was  im- 
mense. Even  Captain 
Hughes  seemed  greatly 
tickled  over  the  affair,  offer- 
ing many  remarks  on  which 
I  still  reflect.  He  showed 
me.  indeed,  that  the  experi- 
ence had  been  as  valuable 
as  it  had  been  unusual. 

Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty 
is  as  gallant  an  officer  as 
ever  took  a  bridge.  I  tell 
you  it  is  with  proud  con- 
fidence that  I  stand  ready 
for  the  great  battle  under 
his  command,  knowing  that 
spirit  which  permeates  the 
entire  Grand  Fleet  of  Brit- 
ain: 

"Here  !   We  can't  let 
things  stand  like  this. 
*Mt  would  never  become  us 
to  be  beaten!" 
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AN  AIRPl.ANF.  CARRIER 

The  Pegaius,  one  of  the  smaller  British  'plase-ships,  viewed  from  above.   The  'plane  on  the  forward  plat- 
form, ready  for  flight,  can  be  clearly  seen 
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THE  SURRENDER  OF  THE  GERMAN  FLEET 

BY 

LIEUT.  FRANCIS  T.  HUNTER,  U.  S.  N.  R. 


ON  THE  fifst  day  of  June.  1813, 
I  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake 
I  sailed  out  of  Boston  Harbor  under 
command  of  Captain  James  Law- 
rence. The  more  powerful  Britisli 
frigate  Shannon  under  Captain  Broke,  lay  just 
outside.  I  nwTcnce  at  once  engaged  Broke  and 
the  ships  fell  aboard  shortly  after  opening  fire. 
Lawrence  fell,  mortally  wounded.  As  he  was 
carried  below  those  clarion  words  were  on  his  lips 
that  have  resounded  through  the  years — "  Don't 
give  up  the  ship!"  Spain  heard  them.  Her  Ad- 
miral Montojo,  agidnst  overwhelming  odds, 
fought  Admiral  Dewey  at  Manila  Ba\  until  the 
last  Spanish  ship  had  been  sunk  or  destroyed. 
Russia  heard  tnem.  Admiral  Makirov,  com- 
manding the  Russian  fleet  at  Port  Arthur,  took 
his  ships  to  sea  in  pursuit  of  the  Japane^  cruiser 
squadron,  daring  a  field  of  electro-mechanical 
mtnes  which*  on  his  letum  to  port,  effectively  de- 
•^troyed  him.  England  heard  them.  Admiral 
Cradock,  with  thrt^e  miserable  cruisers,  ran  across 
Von  Spec's  squadron  of  five  ships  off  Coronel  on 
the  coast  of  Chile.  Despite  every  disadvaiw 
tage  Cradock  signalled:  "  I  am  going  to  engage 
the  enemy  now."  Von  Spee's  vicloiy  was  com- 
plete, but  he  captured  not  a  ship! 

What  Cemum  knows  the  dying  words  of 
!-awrence? 

On  the  twenty-first  day  of  November,  191 8,  at 
10:38  A.  M.,  there  flashed  by  wireless  fmm  Sir 
Davki  Beatty'a  flagship  (2iMc«  EU^abdbt  a  signal: 

To  Admiralty,  from  Commandcroio-Chiof.  Grand  Fleet. 

The  Grand  Fleet  met  this  moming  at  0920.  five 
Battle  Cruisers,  nine  Battleships,  seven  l.ipht  Cruisers, 
and  forty-nine  Destroyers  of  the  High  Seas  1  kct  which 
surrendered  for  internment  and  are  being  brought  to 
Finh  of  Forth. 

Four  years  had  passed.  Some  hundred  thous- 
and men  had  waited  in  vain.  Waited,  watched, 
served,  and  striven— hi  vain.  Day  after  day  their 
incessant  drills,  studies,  toils,  had  brought  their 
finished  product  up  to  hcii^hts  unhoped  for  in  the 
days  of  peace.  Time  after  time  the  long  lines  <A 
gray  monsters  had  slipped  hopefully  out.  searched, 
tempted,  and  save  once,  had  cruised  in  vain. 

Small  wonder  that  four  a.  m.  of  November 
21,  1918,  found  few  asleep  in  all  the  fleet. 
This  was  the  day!  No  secrecy;  no  doubt. 
The  world  knew.  The  King  himself  had  come 


but  yesterday  to  acclaim  the  triumph  that  must 

be  ours  to-day.  Too  vast  a  situation  well  to  com- 
prehend— the  German  High  Seas  Fleet  had  sailed 
from  Kiel!  And  the  King  had  come.  Our  own 
Admiral  Sims  had  come.  Hundreds  of  strangers 
were  aboard  our  ships.  A  flush  of  excitement 
covered  every  face,  held  back  b\'  a  forbidding 
silence  that  seemed  to  suspend  the  ver)'  earth. 

From  early  evening  kmg  lines  of  destroyers 
had  preceded  us  to  sea.  hours  and  hours  of  them, 
out  of  the  misty  Firth  of  Forth,  followed  by 
envious  eyes.  Every  oflRcial  ship  that  could  turn 
a  screw  wouM  follow  shortly.  Shortly?  The 
hours  were  ages  long.  It  was  not  until  two  a.  m. 
that  the  greatest  day  of  our  lives  began.  The 
day  of  a  thousand  dreams.  We  seemed  to  be  liv^ 
ing  within  a  highly  inflated  bubble,  about  to 
burst.  The  American  flagship  New  York  broke 
moor,  swung  sbwly  with  the  tide,  felt  the  throb- 
bing of  her  screws,  fell  into  line  to  the  Sixth 
Battle  Squadron  to 

Out  of  the  Firth:  out  of  the  fog.  Cray  ships 
ui  a  yray  dawn.  Ships  and  ships  and  ships,  as 
far  as  the  eye  coukl  see.  ahead  or  astern.  Great 
mr,n<-tprs  rising  and  falling  on  the  incoming  swells, 
by  their  very  stateltncss  acclaiming  victory.  At 
four  A.  M.  our  general  alarm  clajiged  harshly 
against  the  quiet  «iawn  producing  on  the  great 
ship  the  same  effect  a-^  a  club  on  a  quiet  beehive 
in  the  summer  sun.  All  hands  to  battle  stations! 
A  few  nxmients  bustling  nish^then  quiet  again. 
Quite  different  now.  Each  gun  is  manned. 
Every  man  is  at  his  post.  The  fK)wder  bins 
are  filled  and  shells  are  up.  Range  finders  scan 
the  horizcm.  and  k)okottts  swing  their  glasses  in 
wide  arcs  for  smoke.  Three  decks  below  the 
water  line  men  sit  with  'phones,  tubes,  boards, 
pencils,  and  strange  instruments,  connected  with 
the  conning  tower.  The  plotthig  room.  The 
centre  of  control  of  fire.  No  "Wooden  Horse 
of  Troy,"'  for  Admiral  Beatty.  Not  the  slightest 
chance  for  Hunnish  trickery.  The  destiny  of  na- 
tbns  is  at  stake.  He  has  the  German  guaran- 
tees—but he  treats  them  as  the  German  would, 
"Mere  scraps  of  paper.'  Perhaps  they  seek  to 
take  the  Grand  Fleet  unawares?  They  will  find 
them  firing  deadly  salvos  thirty  seconds  after  the 
first  sign  of  treachery.  The  ( rnnd  Fleet  steams  on. 

At  last  dawn  comes,  blading  red.  A  tow  haze 
cuts  the  visibility  to  five  short  miles,  but  the 
rising  sun  reveals  a  new  dispositkm  of  our  forces. 
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Admiral  Beatty  has  divided  his  ships  into  two 
great  lines — the  Northern  and  the  Southern. 
These  two  lines,  proceeding  on  parallel  courses, 
about  two  miles  apart,  will  permit  the  German 
fleet  to  pass  down  their  centre.  A  "Ships  right 
and  left  about"  will  then  bring  both  lines  steaming 
in  inverted  order  toward  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the 
German  line  between.  Either  of  our  lines,  with- 
out the  other,  could  engage  the  «irrendering 
German  fleet  successfully. 

On  we  steam  at  twelve  knots  to  point  "X"  in 
the  North  S.  a  Eight  bells  strike  clearly.  We 
know  the  great  moment  is  not  far  distant  now,  and 
by  the  imposing  spectacle  are  reassured.  At  last: 

"  Sail  ho ! "— from  the  foretop  lookout.  "  Where 
away?  " — from  the  bridge.  "One  point  off  the  star- 
board bow,"  in  reply.  "Can  you  make  it  out?" 
"  Dense  smoke,  sir.  seems  to  be  approaching." 

Twenty-five  minutes  later  the  tiny  light  cruiser 
Cardiff,  towing  a  kite  balloon,  leads  the  rreat 
German  battle  cruiser  Seydltl{,  at  the  head  oi  her 
ca4timn.  between  our  lines.  On  they  pass— 
Derfflingfr,  Von  der  Tann,  Hvidtnhurg.  Moltke — 

if  in  review.  The  low  sun  glances  from  their 
shabby  sides.  Their  huge  guns,  motionless,  are 
trained  fore  and  aft.   1 1  is  the  sight  of  our  dreams 

a  sig^ht  for  kings!  Those  lonp-,  low,  sleek- 
looking  monsters  which  we  had  pictured  ablaze 
with  spouting  flame  and  fury — steaming  like 
peaceful  merchantmen  on  a  calm  sea.  Then  the 
long  line  of  battleship?,  led  by  Fritdrkb  der 
Grosse,  flying  the  flag  of  Admiral  von  Reuter  who 
is  in  command  of  the  whole  force.  Kcenig 
j4AiHt  Kaiser,  Kronprin^  H^ilbilm,  Kaiserin, 
Bayern,  Markgraf.  Prini  Regent  LuifpoJd,  and 
Grosser  KurfUrst  followed  in  formation — powerful 
to  look  at.  dangerous  In  battle,  pitiful  in  sur- 
render. We  gaze  with  wonder  on  this  spectacle — 
the  end  of  four  years'  vigil;  the  banishment  of 
Germany's  sinister  dream  of  sea  power.  This, 
then,  is  the  end  for  which  the  Kaiser  has  lavished 
his  millionson  his  "incomparable"  navy!  A  navy 
pfjwerful  enough  to  cnrqticr  all  the  navies  of 
the  world  combined — bar  the  British.  But  when 
the  British  combined  with  all  the  others  against 
him,  that  tolled  hi?  cirkim.  For  sea  power,  slow 
in  its  working,  must  ultimately  prevail. 

Strangely  enough  the  German  surrender  lacked 
the  thrill  of  victory.  I  here  was  the  gaping  won- 
der of  it.  the  inconceivable  that  was  happening 
before  our  very  eyes — the  great  German  Fleet 
steaming  helplessly  there  at  our  ride— conquered. 
Gmquered.  but  not  in  the  spectacular  way  that 
we  would  so  gladly  have  fiven  our  lives  to  see. 
1  he  one  prevalent  emotion,  so  far  as  I  could 
ascertain,  was  pity.  It  carried  even  to  our  great 
Commander-in-Chief,  who  I  believe  was  the  least 
thriiied  and  most  disappointed  person  present. 


In  speaking  to  us  after  the  surrender  he  re- 
mark^: "  It  was  a  most  disappointing  day.  it 
was  a  pitiful  day.  to  see  those  great  ships  coming 
in  like  sheep  being  herded  by  dogs  to  their  fold 
without  an  effort  on  anyb<xjy's  part  "  And 
no  one  of  his  audience  dissented.  They  nere  as 
helpless  as  sheep.  About  two  hoars'  vigil  satis- 
fied our  commanders  that  such  was  the  case, 
and  we  secured  battle  stations.  Later  investi- 
gation showed  that  all  our  precautions  were 
quite  unnecessary.  Not  only  had  the  powder 
and  ammunition  hrcn  removed  from  [he  German 
ships,  but  their  range  Anders,  gun  sights,  fire 
control  and  very  bieecb  blocks  as  weti.  They 
came  mere  skeletons  of  their  former  fighting 
selves  in  a  miserable  state  of  equipment,  upkeep, 
and  repair.  For  example,  in  passing  May  Island, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  Admiral 
Beatty  signalled  one  of  the  German  squadrons 
to  put  on  17  knots  and  close  up  in  formation. 
The  reply  came  to  him,  "We  cannot  do  better 
than  13  knots.  Lack  lubricating  oil.**  What 
chance,  then,  of  a  modern  engagement  where  a 
speed  of  at  least  18  knots  is  su^t.iined?  -\ppar- 
ently  they  were  no  better  off  for  iood.  Hardly 
had  they  anchored  when  the  crews  tumed-to  with 

hook  and  line  tn  catch  what  they  mi;rht  fur  tf  inner! 

Guarded  on  every  ade,  the  German  ships  en- 
tered the  Firth  at  about  three  o'clock  quietly  to 
drop  anchor  outside  the  nets.  We  stood  in  past 
them,  as  they  roc?e  peaccruHv  to  the  tide,  and  on 
to  our  berths,  squadron  after  squadron,  type 
after  type,  until  their  proud  German  eyes  must 
have  bulged  in  awe  at  such  a  vast  array  of  power. 
Last  of  all  came  the  Qiteen  Elifobetb,  flagship  of 
the  Grand  Fleet,  with  Admiral  Beatty.  Pa^ng 
the  German  flagship  he  made  that  now  famous 
signal :  "  The  German  flag  will  be  hauled  down  at 
sunset  to-day,  Thursday,  and  will  not  be  hoisted 
again  without  permission."  The  message  was 
accepted  and  obeyed  by  seventy  warships  of  the 
German  navy.  It  was  over.  In  the  sunset  the 
Queen  EUiaheth  with  the  victorious  Beatty  passed 
between  our  lines  to  her  mooring.  Three  lusty 
cheers  went  up  from  each  ship  as  he  passed,  our 
colors  dipped,  our  guards  presenting  arms,  and 
our  bands  striking  up  the  National  airs.  That 
was  the  real  expression  of  victory.  Tears  filled 
the  eyes  of  some.  Smiles  on  the  faces  of  others. 
Victory  in  the  hearts  of  all.  For  ^".•c  knew,  nnd 
the  British  navy  knew,  and  all  the  world  knew, 
the  truth  which  our  gieat  Comnumder-in-Chief 
so  aptly  expressed  a  few  days  later  in  reply  to  a 
message  of  sympathy: 

We  do  not  want  svmpaih" — We  want  rccopnition' 
Recognition  of  the  laci  thai  the  prestige  ol  the  Grand 
Fleet  stood  10  high  that  it  was  sufRctent  to  cause  the 
enemy  to  surrender  without  striking  a  blow. 
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PERSHING  took  up  his  duties  as  Pro- 
fess^^r  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska  on 
September  25, 1891.  That  day  marked 
the  beginning  of  one  of  the  most 
significant  chapters  in  his  career:  during  his  four 
years'  service  at  this  University,  he  showed 
qualities  of  character  that  were  prophetic  of  the 
way  he  woukl  acquit  himself  should  Timecallhim 
tea  bigger  rftle  upon  a  bigger  stafc. 

This  statement  is  not  based  upon  the  recol- 
lections of  mm  who  see  Pershinif's  past  in  the 
magnifyint^  lustre  of  his  present  fame:  it  is  based 
solely  upon  statements  that  were  published  and 
letters  that  were  written  contemporaneously 
with  his  service  at  the  University,  while  he  was 
still  a  lieutenant  unknown  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Nebraska. 

When  Pershing  went  to  Lincoln,  the  sentiment 
of  the  community,  of  the  faculty,  and  of  the 
student-body  was  pacifist.  No  one  in  that  prirt 
of  the  country  thought  the  United  States  would 
ever  be  engag^  in  another  war;  but  if  war  should 
come,  the  accepted  recipe  for  army-making  was 
tlie  one  made  famous  by  that  fellow-Nebraskan, 
Vviiham  Jennings  Bryan:  "A  million  men  will 
spring  to  arms  over  night."  Effo.*  why  waste 
time  and  ener!;\-  in  drills  and  manoeuvres? 

Moreover,  many  of  the  boys  at  the  University 
were  poor  boys,  working  their  way — clerking, 
manual  labor,  anything  that  would  bring  the 
necrs^ary  cash,  cooking  their  own  meals  so  that 
the  amount  of  that  necessary  cash  be  kept  as 
smaU  as  possible.  They  got  plenty  of  exercise 
without  the  military  drill,  their  time  was  limited ; 
and  the  uniform,  though  its  rost  was  small,  had 
to  be  bought  with  hard-earned  dollars.  So  why 
drill? 

To  be  sure,  under  the  terms  of  its  charter  by 

which  the  Universitv  had  got  certain  benefits 
from  the  Federal  Guvcrnment,  military  drill  was 


compulsory.  The  drill  remained  a  regular  port 
of  the  curriculum:  but  reasons  for  being  excused 
from  it  were  readily  manufactured  by  the  students, 
and  the  faculty  gave  them  a  sympathetic  ear. 
Then  came  Pershing. 

in  a  letter,  written  in  1895,  reviewing  Pershing's 
work  at  the  University,  its  Chancellor.  James  H. 
Canfield.  said:  '*He  found  a  few  men.  the  in- 
terest in  the  battalion  weak,  the  discipline  nejtt  to 
nofhing,  and  the  instincts  of  th»"  faculty  and  the 
precedent  of  the  University  against  the  corps." 

Pershing  could  have  courted  popularity  by 
drifting  with  the  current — served  hi*^  time  and 
drawn  his  pay.  But  he  was  not  built  on  the 
timeserver's  pattern:  he  had  been  sent  to  the 
University  to  give  the  students  military  training, 
and  military  training  they  were  going  to  get.  He 
bucked  the  current;  and  by  sheer  force  of  per> 
sonality,  he  gradually  made  the  current  turn  and 
travel  with  him. 

The  students  went  to  the  office  of  the  new  com- 
mandant to  report.  Some  of  the  men  slouched 
in.  leaned  on  the  commandant's  dedc.  Im- 
mediately something  radiated  from  behind  that 
desk — a  wordless,  soundless  something — that 
made  those  students  hitch  themselves  up  into  a 
correct  military  attitude. 

At  the  first  inspection,  the  c  :mmandant  went 
down  the  line,  criticising  uniform  or  accouter- 
ments— a  missing  button,  unblackened  shoes, 
unpolished  rifle.  A  cadet  expressed  the  sentiment 
of  the  battalion  when  he  remarked,  under  his 
breath,  to  the  student  next  him:  "This  sort  of 
thing  may  be  all  right  in  the  Regular  Army,  but 
it  won't  go  here." 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Pershing  h.i H  no  wav  of 
disciplining  the  cadets,  no  way  of  enforcing  his 
orders.  But  he  made  no  effort  at  wheedling, 
at  m()ll\c(xldling.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  was  a 
strict  disciplinarian.  When  the  cadets  were 
doing  military  duty,  he  treated  tjfg^^a^  Jh^ffegi^ 
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they  were  Regulars,  duly  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  Aimy.  And,  despite  cadet  prophecy*  it 

went. 

The  new  commandant  got  the  War  Department 
to  supply  the  corps  with  sixt>--five  new  Sjmngfleld 
rifles,  with  fifty  cavain-  snbre";.  A  target  range 
was  fitted  up  in  the  basement  ot  the  armory  and 
each  cadet  was  taught  how  to  shoot.  He  in* 
stituted  the  keeping  of  a  b<^M>k  which  uould  show 
the  comparative  record  of  each  cadet,  merits  and 
demerits  being  entered  side  b>  side.  At  each 
drill,  the  names  of  delinquents  were  read  out.  By 
his  own  intense  interest  in  the  work,  he  <iot  the 
boys  interested,  got  them  to  take  a  pride  in  them- 
selves and  in  their  corps. 

Less  than  three  months  after  his  coming  to  the 
l^niversitN",  we  read  in  77'^  Hfsp<riau.  one  of 
the  student  pubHcations:  "It  is  with  pleasure 
that  we  are  able  to  state  that  the  military  depart- 
ment is  in  a  flourishing  omdition.   1'here  are 

192  cadets  registered  Lieutenant 

Pershing  is  bound  to  put,  and  to  keep,  themtlitary 
department  on  a  ^'Stematic  basis.  Let  his  efforts 
be  fruitful." 

I  he  following  year  br«>ught  concrete  eviilencc 
of  just  how  fruitful  his  efforts  were.  The  National 
Competitive  Drills  of  1802  were  to  be  held 'at 
Omaha.  It  was  a  competition  to  which  crack 
companies  came  from  all  inrts  of  the  country, 
among  them  such  splendid  old  organizations  as 
the  "Washington  FuMliers."  the  "Texas  Tigers." 
and  others  of  like  reputation.  It  was  a  big  affair, 
several  thousand  soldiers  participating.  Persh- 
ingwanted  toenrrr  rj  cnmpnn^  of  his  cadets.  The 
proposal  met  with  opposition.  But  finally  Persh- 
ing had  his  way. 

And  now  we  see  a  remarkable  sij^t  in  this 
p.icirist  I  niversity:  at  7  a.m.  a  company  of 
cadets  out  on  the  campus — drilling,  dnilmg, 
drilling— two  hours  of  it.  At  4  pjm.  recitations 
over,  the  same  company  out  again.  Three  Iwurs 
more  of  drill. 

Pershing  knew  the  abilities  of  every. cadet  in 
the  battalion,  and  he  picked  the  best  officers 
and  the  best  privates  to  fonn  the  company  that 
was  to  uphold  the  honor  uf  the  University  in  the 
oompetitmn  at  Omaha.  Company  A  was  the 
nucleus  around  which  the  University's  crack 
company  was  built. 

The  great  day  earner  Tbe  Governor  and  his 
staff  were  there,  governors  from  several  other 
states,  dignitaries,  pn>minent  citizens,  and  a 
large  crowd.  The  Pershing-t rained  cadets  took 
part  in  both  classes  of  drill,  the  "Grand  Na- 
tional" and  the  ".^laiden."  To  quote  the 
Sombrero^  the  student  annual:  "In  the  former 
they  foiled,  it  is  conceded,  solely  because  they 
drew  first  place.   In  the  latter  their  manoeuvres 


were  so  rapid  and  exact  that  they  executed  the 

prescribed  movements  t\vent\-t\vo  minutes  before 
the  expiration  of  their  allotted  time.  They  were 
awarded  J*  1,500  prize  money  and  were  presented 
by  the  citizens  of  Omaha  with  the  'Omaha  Cup.' 
the  most  cherished  souvenir  of  rht^  ftcci^ion." 

The  University,  the  state,  was  proud  of  this 
unexpected  achievement.  Pacifism,  so  far  as  it 
affected  the  cadet  battalion,  went  into  eclipse. 
I  he  University's  Military  Department  was  seen 
in  a  new  lustre,  a  lustre  that  was  shared  by 
its  commandant.  As  the  Sombrero  put  it: 
"This  (the  capture  of  the  Maiden  IVi/e)  was 
the  most  noteworthy  event  in  the  history  of  the 
battalion,  and  is  traceable  directly  to  Lieutenant 
Pershing's  discipllnarv  abilitw" 

Ihis  prize  company  was  continued,  in  a  way 
as  a  separate  cadet  unit.  Admission  to  it  meant 
special  military  ability.  Every  boy  in  the 
battalion  became  nmbitious  to  be  a  member. 
At  first  it  was  knuwn  as  the  "Varsity  Rifles." 
But  there  was  one  of  those  gradual,  popular 
re<hristenings:  the  "Pershing  Rifles"  it  became, 
and  the  "Pershing  Rifles"  it  remains  to  this  day. 

The  students,  instead  of  wanting  to  get  out 
of  the  cadet  battalion,  now  wanted  to  get  in. 
The  uniform,  instead  of  beinj;  worn  only  at  drill*, 
now  became  the  constant  dress  of  many  of  the 
students,  not  only  at  recitations,  on  the  campus, 
but  at  sociables  and  dances.  The  University  of 
Nebraska  was  and  is  a  ro-educational  institution. 
In  the  Sombrero  under  the  caption:  "  I  hose 
Whom  We  Fear,"  a  brief  list  includes: "  A  pleasant  * 
thing  to  look  upon — 'The  Lieutenant.'"  1  rl  t 
not  know  if  that  line  was  contributed  by  a  co-ed, 
but  I  do  know  that  many  of  the  cadets  tried  to 
pattern  themselves  after  "The  Lieut" — to  walk 
as  he  walked,  to  carry  their  shoulders  as  he 
earned  his. 

The  annual  excampment  and  the  annual  coo^ 
petitive  drill  now  became  bi>.'  c\cnts,  not  onh' 
in  the  University,  but  also  in  the  state.  Mere  is 
an  extract  from  a  two-anda-half  page  account 
given  by  The  Hapenan  of  one  of  these  anmial 
drills: 

"There  were  about  a  thousand  people  in  the 
amphitheatre  of  the  M  Street  ball  park  im- 
patiently awaiting  the  appearance  of  the  bo>s  in 
blue.  The  Governor  and  his  staff  and  their  wives 
were  there,  and  all  the  fond  mammas  and  pravd 
papas  and  adoring  best  giris  of  the  laddies  in  the 
field.  .   At  about  3  o'clock  the  band  began 

to  play,  and  the  noble  three  hundred  came  march- 
ing across  the  Md,  greeted  by  shouts  and  chem 
and  waving  handkerchiefs.  It  was  a  time  when 
college  patriotism  was  $0  per  cent,  above  par." 

Truly,  the  wind  had  been  made  to  bkm  fiom  a 
different  quarter  in  that  pacifist  Uninwit|'t 
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Three  years  was  the  customary  length  of  a 
detail  as  militar\'  instructor.  On  May  26,  \Sc)^, 
one  year  and  four  months  before  the  expiration 
of  Pi^rshtng's  assignment  to  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  if  the  detail  was  to  run  its  normal 
length.  Chancellor  Canfield  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  War: 

''I  learn  that  you  have  concluded  to  adopt 

the  policy  of  extending  the  service  of  officers 
detailed  for  instructional  puiposes  at  State 
Colleges,  for  a  period  of  four  years;  and  that  such 
extension  may  be  had  on  request,  in  connection 
with  officers  already  detailed. 

"Lieutenant  John  J.  Pershing,  loth  U.  S. 
Cavalry  f  Pershing  was  appointed  a  ist 
Lieutenant,  loth  Cavalry,  on  Oct'  Kt  20, 
i8q2.  This  was  six  years  and  three  months 
after  he  had  received  bis  contmissbn  as  a  and 
Lieutenant  on  being  graduated  from  West  Point. 
He  was  now  thirty-two  years -of  age],  is  Com- 
mandant of  the  Military  Department  of  this 
Univernty.  He  is  now  entering  upon  his  third 
year.  He  has  been  remarkably  successful- 
more  so  than  any  person  ever  sent  to  us  before, 
in  all  respects  his  work  has  been  highly  successful. 
We  are  very  anxious  indeed  to  have  him  retained 
for  the  fourth  year,  or  two  years  hereafter;  and 
nie  this  request  in  order  that  the  matter  may 
receive  as  early  attentbn  as  possible. 

"Any  further  commendation  or  more  formal 
request  will  be  sent  on  suggestion  from  your 
Department." 

This  request  was  granted.  On  September 
2-..  1^)4.  Chancellor  Canfidd  again  addressed 
the  Secretar>  of  War: 

*' Lieutenant  John  J.  Pershing  of  the  with  U.  S. 
Cavalry  is  at  present  Commandant  of  the  cadet 
battalion  in  this  institution.  He  has  just  entered 
upon  the  last  term  of  his  service  iiere.  His 
energy,  industry,  ability,  and  good  judgment  have 
ail  combined  to  make  his  work  so  successful  that 
it  will  be  a  very  difficult  task  to  find  an  officer 
who  can  be  detailed  as  his  successor  with  the  hope 
that  he  will  {;ive  entire  satisfaction.  It  is  gen- 
erally admitted,  I  believe,  that  we  have  the  best 
cadet  corps  outside  of  West  Point. 

"I  begleave  to  suggest. therefore, that  more  than 
ordinary  care  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  Lieuten- 
ant Pershing's  successor,  and  that  as  far  as  per- 
missible this  University  and  its  authorities  be 
permitted  to  counsel  with  your  Department 
prior  to  your  making  such  appointment  definite 
and  final." 

When  Pershing's  four  years  of  service  at  the 

University  was  approaching  its  end,  the  War 
Department  sent  Major  F.  G.  Fech^t  to  rej>ort 
on  his  steward  si  lip.  Here  are  two  extracts  from 
the  report  of  inspection: 


"To  the  very  high  state  of  discipline  at  this 
University  1  am  sure  that  too  much  credit  cannot 
be  given  to  its  present  Military  Commandant, 
and  of  this  1  am  assured  by  the  evidence  of  the 
Chancellor — James  H.  Canfteld — the  faculty, 
and  the  most  reputable  citizens  of  this  City  and 
State.' 

"The  high  degree  of  proficiency  attained  is 

due  entirely  to  the  energy,  abilit'  ,  and  tact  to 
organize  and  command,  of  Lieutenant  Pershing. 
Previous  to  his  arrival,  but  little,  I  understand, 
had  been  accomplisiied.  No  especial  interest 
had  been  manifested  in  the  Military  Department, 
either  in  the  college  or  among  the  residents  of 
Lincoln.  Now  it  is  just  the  reverse." 

Now  for  the  point  of  view  of  the  cadets  who 
served  under  Pershing  in  the  University  battalion. 
One  of  them  was  Private  William  Haywaid, 
since  become  Cokmel  Hayward,  commander  of 
the  15th  New  York  Infantry,  the  Negro  regiment 
that  distinguished  itself  in  France. . 

**  Pershing  was  as  severe  a  disciplinarian  as  a 
kindly  man  can  be,"  sa\s  Colonel.  Hasward. 
"  He  was  always  just.  He  had  no  pets.  Punish- 
ments fur  derelictions  of  duty  came  no  swifter 
than  his  rewards  for  fai'thful  performance. 

"Lieutenant  Pershing  had  a  very  keen  thouj^h 
grim  sense  of  humor.  How  he  laughed  when  we 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  white  duck  trousers 
as  part  of  our  uniform.  They  were  made  under 
contract  from  me:i'^ii'-e  hv  a  concern  which  made 
tents  and  awnui;;^,  .md  the  ^^oods  must  have  been 
cut  out  with  a  circular  saw. 

"  In  addition  to  the  four  companies  of  infantrv 
and  the  detail  for  the  battery  of  artillery,  which 
trundled  two  ok!  muzzle  loaders  around,  w 
had  a  cadet  band.  This  band  was  indirectK 
under  Pershing's  command,  the  band  leader  and 
instructor  being  a  civilian  professional  musician 
named  Easterday,  familiuly  dubbed  'Pmfes- 
sor '  This  unhappy  leader  had  to  take  talent 
as  it  came  to  him. 

"The  band  could  play  a  few  pieces.  All  hands 
would  play  loudly  and  enthusiasticall\  on  the 
plain  'um-pahs,'  but  when  a  ditTicult  passage  of  tlie 
music  occurred,  most  of  them  pretended  to  take 
out  their  mouthpieces  to  blow  them  out.  or 
found  some  other  excuse  for  not  pla\inu.  This 
would  result  in  the  'Professor'  playing  a  horn 
alone  to  cover  the  whole  band. 

"One  day  we  had  a  grand  review  on  the  campus 
at  which  the  Governor  and  other  dignitaries 
were  present.  Ihe  battalion  passed  in  review 
at  quick  time.  The  band  had  countermarched 
and  pla\  ed  for  us  and  all  went  well.  The  second 
time  around,  however,  was  to  be  in  double  time. 
Lieutenant  Pershing  had  given  the  band  definite 
tnstructkms,  and  the  band  leader  had  solemnly 
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assured  him  that  they  played  double  time  as  well 
as  quick  time.  Pershing  allowed  that  that  was 
not  saying  much,  but  told  him  to  go  ahead  any- 
Ik>w. 

"When  the  band  struck  up  its  alleged  Houble 
time,  no  thousand-legged  worm  could  possibly 
have  kept  step  with  a  ^ngle  foot.  The  battalkm, 
which  could  drill  in  double  time  very  well  without 
music,  immediately  went  to  pieces  and  no  route- 
step  ever  showed  a  greater  variety  of  cadences. 

"  Pershing  stood  it  for  a  few  minutes,  then, 
realizing  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation,  broke 
into  double  time  toward  the  band,  and  yelled: 

"  'Stop  that  band !  Stop  that  awful  band !' 

"None  of  us  was  present  at  the  subsequent 
interview  between  the  commandant  of  cadets  and 
liiL-  leader  of  the  band,  but  I  remember  no  sub- 
sequent exhibitmns  akmg  the  same  line. 

"At  the  nnnuni  rncampments  Pershing  gave 
us  intensive  traming  which  would  have  made 
any  of  the  Plattsburgers  take  notice.  He  chased 
that  battariion  over  the  hills  and  the  fields  in  the 
most  approved  manoeuvres.  He  always  had  a 
defmite  object  in  view,  which  we  generally  dis- 
cavenA  before  the  manoeuvre  was  over. 

"W'v  were  extended  along  a  cmintry  road  one 
day.  firing  on  a  masked  battery  m  an  orchard. 
We  were  firing  by  volleys.  The  command  in  the 
<^  drill  regulations  of  those  days,  was:  'Load! 
Ready!   Aim!  Fire'' 

"Pershing  was  in  command  of  the  battalion, 
giving  tlw  commands.  He  gave:  'Load! 
Ready!  Aim!' 

"And  then  walking  along  behind  the  line  of 
prone  cadets;  he  touched  my  foot  with  his.  and 
said,  just  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear: 

"'Fire  your  piece  ' 

"  1  banged  away  with  my  old  45-70  Springfield. 
Rrr-tp!  Up  and  down,  on  each  ^e,  went  every 

piece  in  the  battalion.  Then  the  fun  began.  I 
was  the  only  one  not  in  disgrace.  Pershing  ran 
back  and  forth,  and  inquired  of  the  dilferent 
cadets,  with  the  finest  sarcasm  imaginable: 

"'Did  you  hear  the  command,  'Fire'?' 

"  'No  sir,'  with  a  big  gulp  in  the  throat. 

"Then  why  did  you  fire?' 

"*[  heard  someone  else  fire.' 

'"Do  you  always  do  what  you  hear  other 
people  dor'  etc.,  etc. 

"  In  this  way  we  soon  acquired  fine  discipline. 
After  that  incident,  1  think  the  heavens  could 
have  fallen  without  a  single  piece  being  di^ 
charged  until  the  distinct  command  'Fire!' 

"Pershing's  personality  and  strength  of  char« 
acter  dominated  those  cadets  as  1  have  never 
known  in  the  case  of  any  individual  before  or 
since,  in  or  out  of  the  Army.  We  loved  him 
devotedly,  and  yet  I  am  sure  the  awe  in  which  I 


stood  of  him  during  all  thosc  years,  was  shared 
by  every  other  cadet. 

"When  Pershing  was  at  last  to  leave  us,  the 
cadets  who  had  served  under  him  desired  a  dis^ 
tinguishing  badge  of  some  sort.  A  number  were 
in  favor  of  a  fxAd  medal,  others  something  else. 
But  some  boy  had  a  real  brain-throb,  with  the 
result  that  a  select  committee  headed  by  John  W. 
Dixon,  now  one  of  judge  Morgan  J.  O'Brien's  law 
partners,  called  on  Lieutenant  Pershing  at  his 
headquarters  in  the  Armory,  and  asked  him  for 
a  pair  of  his  breeches. 

"'What  in  the  world  do  you  want  with  a  pair 
of  my  breeches?' 

"  He  was  then  informed  that  they  were  to  be 
cut  up  into  strips,  the  yellow  cavalry  stripe  in  the 
centre  and  a  bit  of  the  blue  breeches  on  each  side, 
and  made  into  service  ribbons.  He  was  plainly 
aflFected.    After  a  pause  he  said: 

"  '1  will  give  you  the  very  best  pair  1  own.' 

''We  took  them  and  made  service  ribbons  of 
them.  So  far  as  I  know,"  condiides  Colonel 
Hayward,  "those  were  the  first  service  ribbons 
worn." 

This  chapter  of  Pershing's  life  can  not  be  dosed 

without  a  brief  reference  t  n  his  other  activities 
during  his  four  years  in  Lincoln. 

In  April,  1892,  he  was  appointed  an  instructor 
in  mathematics.  He  had  two  classes^  each  re> 
quiring  five  hours  of  classroom  work  a  week 
This  position  carried  a  small  salary;  and,  as 
Pershing  told  the  head  of  the  department,  it  kept 
him  "fresh  in  mathematics."  He  hdd  tht$ 
positi(jn  until  he  left  the  University. 

A  little  incident  of  this  classroom  work  is  worth 
the  telling:  it  shows  a  trait  of  Pershing's  char* 
acter  which  his  friends  know  lies  prettv  close  to 
the  surface — the  trait  of  thoughtful  kindliness. 

I  was  going  through  some  Old  lecoids  in  the 
library  of  the  University,  at  Lincoln,  when  one 
of  the  woman  assistants  said: 

"If  you  are  going  to  write  anytiimy  about 
Pershing,  1  wish  you  would  use  this.  My  brother 
came  to  the  University  when  he  was  quite  young. 
He  was  a  very  shy  boy.  and  because  of  this  shy- 
ness he  often  failed  in  recitations  that  had  to  be 
made  at  the  blackboard.  When  he  was  called  to 
the  blackboard  in  Lieutenant  Pershing's  class,  he 
lost  his  head  as  usual,  and,  though  he  knew  the 
pTC^tem,  he  could  not  demcmstrate  it.  When  the 
class  was  dismissed  Lieutenant  Pershing  told  my 
brother  to  stay. 

"'All  that  kept  you  from  working  out  that 
problem,'  said  he,  'was  your  nervousness.  I 
have  marked  you  as  though  you  had  succeeded.' 
Then  he  gave  him  a  talk.  1  don't  know  just 
what  he  said,  but  I  do  know  that  he  braced  my 
brother  uft  and  put  him  on  the  road  to  9df> 
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confidence.  Of  course,  Pershing  has  forgotten 
the  incident  long  ago.  but  my  brother  has  not 
forxotten  It." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  lights  that  we  have 
on  Pershing's  character — his  ambition,  his  in- 
dustry, his  efforts  always  to  take  advantage  of 
present  opportunity  to  acquire  knowledge  apt  to 
be  of  future  use  to  him — is  afforded  by  the  fact 
that,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  Commandant 
of  Oidets  and  Professor  of  Military  Science  and 
Tactics  and  to  his  duties  as  instructor  in  math- 
ematics, he  also  carried  the  course  in  the  law 
school  of  the  University. 

He  entered  law  school  in  Octoiser,  The 
then  required  course  was  two  years.  But  on 
account  of  his  legal  and  historical  studies  at 
West  Point,  he  was  given  advanced  standmg. 
He  was  graduated  by  the  Unixersity  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  on  June  13,  1893. 
Under  the  statutes  of  Nebraska,  graduates  of  the 
University  law  school  are  entitled  to  admission  to 
practice  in  the  courts  of  the  state  without  further 
examination.  The  graduating  class  marches  to 
the  Supreme  Court;  the  l>ean  introduces  them  to 
the  presiding  justice;  and  the  latter  then  swears 
the  cbss  in  Pershing  was  thus  admitted  to  the 
Nebraska  bar  on  June  29,  1893. 

This  study  of  the  law,  capped  by  admission  to 
practice,  had  the  appearance  of  n  practical  re- 
crudescence of  the  plan  that  Pershing  had  occa- 
sionally talked  of  in  the  past — that,  because  of 
lack  of  advancement  in  the  Army,  he  was  some 
day  '.'nin'T  to  resign  his  commission,  and  that  then 
he  would  in  all  probability  devote  himself  to  the 
law. 

1  have  spokrn  nn  this  subject  with  a  number  of 
men  who  were  seeing  Pershing  constantly  during 
those  days  in  Lincoln.  Not  one  of  them  ever 
heard  him  speak  of  the  law  as  his  future  occupa- 
tion. So  far  as  they  could  judge  by  his  conver- 
sation, he  had  then  cast  his  lot  deftniiely  with  the 
Army. 

Perhaps  the  real  reason  for  his  study  of  the 
law  f  hisadmission  to  the  bar  was  merely  incidental) 
is  to  be  found  in  this  prophetic  paragraph  from 
a  letter  written  by  Chancellor  Canfield  to  Piesi- 
dent  McK'inU'v:  • 

•  "While  with  us  he  studied  law  and  graduated 
from  our  college  of  law— simply  because  he  he- 

lined  the  time  was  coming  when  the  ojficers  of  the 
Army  xvould  have  to  know  and  ought  to  know  much 
mare  laiv  than  the  average  officers  know  at  present. 
He  also  studied  international  law  with  great  care. 
He  has  a  brilliant  mind,  easily  grasping  the  salient 
points  of  any  text  or  essay.  In  fact,  be  is  made 
4/  ib§  sl¥0  that  appears  in  men  who  m  sudden 
opportumly  heame  famons.**  (The  italics  are 
mine.) 


One  of  the  striking  things  about  Pershing's 
career  is  the  way  in  which  he  naturally  gravitated 
into  the  society  of  the  pick  of  the  community. 
In  Lincoln,  Chancellor  Canfield— as  may  be 
readily  seen  from  his  letters — was  one  of  Persh- 
ing's warm  friends.  The  Lieutenant  was  a  fre- 
quent guest  at  his  home. 

Another  of  Pershing's  associates  was  Charles 
E.  Magoon,  then  a  practising  lawyer  in  Omaha, 
since  become  one  of  the  Nation's  foremost  legal 
authorities  (many  will  remember  the  opinion 
that  he  prepared  for  President  laft,  popularly 
summarized:  "  Ihe  constitution  follows  the 
flag.")  Among  other  public  activities,  he  has 
been  Governor-General  of  Cuba,  and  Governor 
uf  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  The  acquaintance 
began  in  Lincoln  and  soon  ripened  into  an  inti- 
mate friendship  that  has  lasted  to  the  present 
da\'.  Magtxin's  office  in  Lincoln  was  nn  the  street 
that  I'ershing  walked  from  the  University  to  his 
home.  Five  o'clock  of  each  day  was  almost 
sure  to  find  Pershing  in  Mapocm'^  ufficr,  3  cii'nr 
in  his  mouth.  Here,  besides  f  nendiy  conversation 
and  the  discussion  of  things  in  general,  Pershing 
got  apiactical  angle  to  his  study  of  law ,  assisting 
M3p;r)on  in  the  preparation  ^nd  office-conduct 
of  many  cases.  "  He  has  naturally  a  legal  mind," 
sajrs  Magoon.  "  By  that  I  mean  that  he  has  nat- 
ural attainment  and  inclination  that  vay.  I 
doubt  if  he  ever  would  have  made  a  good  jury 
lawyer.  That,  however,  I  regard  as  one  of  the 
lesser  capacities  of  the  profession.  But  for 
grasp  of  legal  principles,  for  power  to  dis- 
cern the  relation  of  one  group  of  facts  to 
another  group*  1  believe,  had  he  followed  the 
law,  he  would  have  stood  in  the  forerank  of  the 
profession." 

George  De  Rue  Meiklejohn  was  another  man 
whose  friendship  Pershing  made  at  Lincoln. 
Meiklejohn  was  prominent  in  Nebraska  affairs. 
He  had  been  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  later  was 
Congressman,  and  then  Assistant  Secretary  of 

War, 

1  he  Pershing  in  Lincoln  was  the  same  Pershing 
that  the  Apache  country  had  known — "he 
worked  hard,  and  he  played  hard,  but  if  he  had 
work  to  do  he  never  let  play  interfere  with  it.** 
He  showed  himself  fond  of  society,  fond  of  dano> 
Ing,  fond  of  everything  that  makes  for  light  and 
pleasure.  Among  men  whom  he  knew  and  liked, 
he  was  a  thorough  good  fellow,  fond  of  everything 
that  makes  for  geniality. 

That  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
and  comforts  of  city  life  did  not  weigh  in  the 
balance  when  there  was  a  chance  for  active 
service  in  the  fiekl,  is  shovm  by  a  telegram  that 
Pershing  sent  on  July  %i,  i€^,  to  the  Adjutant 
General: 
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"  If  nn'  re-'iment  should  be  ordered  for  duty  on 
\i)rihcrn  i'acific  or  elicw  herc  as  now  seems  prob- 
able. I  desire  to  be  relieved  from  duty  at  the 
L*nivcrsit\  of  Nebravk.i  and  ordered  to  join." 

Pershing  remained  at  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska until  October  i ,  1 895 ,  when  he  was  oidered 
to  join  his  regiment,  the  l  enth  Cavalry,  at  Fort 
Assiniboine,  on  the  plains  of  Montana. 

Fort  Assiniboine  was  one  of  those  many 
^mall  Army  posts  that,  in  those  days  of  the  gradual 
desuetude  of  the  aboriginal  fighting  spirit,  dotted 
the  Indian  country — advertisements  understand- 
able to  the  Redman,  of  the  authority  and  domina> 
tion  of  the  White.  The  great  majority  of  thesj 
posts  were  necessarilv  in  isolated  spots.  For  the 
men  doing  service  at  tlicm,  there  was  nothing 
but  the  same  prospect,  day<4fter-day.  of  prairies 
or  of  mountains,  the  same  dull  routine,  da\- 
after-da) ,  of  garrison  duty.  Now  and  then  there 
was  a  .sound  of  alarms  and  excurskms— echo  of 
the  old  frontier  days — but  the  sounds  had  grown 
fainter  and  more  infrequent:  the  Indian  had 
made  his  last  great  stand,  his  day  of  fighting 
for  Red  supremacy  had  been  brought  to  a  close. 

Fort  Assiniboine.  for  instance,  was  on  an 
Indian  reservation.  A  half-dozen  other  reserva- 
tions, including  the  Crow,  the  Blackfeet,  and  the 
Flathead,  were  within  from  a  one-  to  a  two-days' 
cavalry  ride  I*ershing  was  stationed  at  this 
post  an  entire  year.  Only  once  did  he  see  service, 
in  the  fidd.  And  though,  in  having  this  one 
break  in  the  monolonN  of  |X)st  life,  he  was  luckier 
than  many  another  othcer,  yet  in  this  "service 
in  the  field"  danger  huni^  too  retnotdy  in  the 
background  to  satisfy  an  ambitious  soldier.  He 
cdHinnnd.  d  r>ne  of  tbe  detachments  that  rounded 
up  and  deported  the  refugee  Canadian  Cree 
Indians. 

Some  ten  years  before,  a  half-breed  Cree. 
Riel  by  name,  led  a  rebellion  against  the  authori- 
ties in  Northwest  Territory.  The  Ouck  Lake  and 
Cut  Knife  Massacres  put  upon  this  uprising  the 
old-fashioned  Indian  stamp.  When  the  rebellion 
was  sui^ressed  some  five  or  six  hundred  Crees 
escaped  across  the  International  border  into 
.Nfontana.  Since  that  time  they  had  been  vag- 
abondizing in  America  territory.  After  repeat-  f 
efforts  made  by  the  State  Department,  the  Can- 
adian authorities  agreed  to  take  these  Indians 
back  if  the  Americans  would  deliver  them  at  the 
border  line.  Coutts  Station  was  the  di;signat.:d 
place,  the  summer  of  '96  the  designated  time. 

The  Crees  were  then  encamped  near  Great  Falls, 
Mont.  When  new's  reached  them  that  their 
deportation  had  been  authorized,  many  talked 
fight,  some  quietly  decamped  toward  Idaho  or 
North  Dakota.  L'pon  the  arrival  of  troops  at 
Great  Falls,  however,  the  war-talk  ceased;  and 


— sign  of  the  time*' — the  braves  talked  r>f  hirini: 
a  law)'er.  Even  this  legal  belligerency  did  not 
materalize:  within  a  few  days  the  Crees  who  had 
remained  in  the  encampment  were  put  on  trains 
for  the  border  line  and  the  encampment  became 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  hard  work  of  the  round-up  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Troop  D.  Tenth  Cavalry,  under  command  of 
Lieutenant  Pershing.  This  troop  was  given  the 
task  of  overhauling  and  collecting  the  various 
parties  of  Crees  that  had  decamped.  It  v.  3-  a 
matter  of  trailing  and  hard  riding.  When  the 
Indians  heard  that  the  troops  were  coming,  they 
would  break  Up  into  smaH  bands  and  make  for 
hidinfi  places,  and  the  numerous  "coulees,"  or 
dry  gullies,  gave  excellent  opportunity  for  this  big 
game  of  hide-and-seek.  As  each  band  was  over- 
taken, it  was  sent  under  escort  to  Great  Falls, 
and  the  troop  went  after  the  next  band.  The  job 
was  completed  without  any  fighting,  and  the 
troop  returned  to  Fort  Assiniboine  after  axty> 

two  days  in  the  field. 

Garrison  duty  was  varied  by  hunting  parties; 
and  Pershing,  fond  of  annhing  that  meant  ac> 
tivit) ,  was  frequently  a  member.  He  and  two 
other  officers  organized  a  big  hunt  to  get  game  for 
the  post's  Christmas  dinner.  They  took  a  detail 
of  four  or  five  enlisted  men  (the  Tenth  Cavalry 
is  a  c<ilored  regiment),  and  by  rail  and  then  by 
sleigh  traveled  to  the  old  Fort  Buford  Military 
Reservation  in  North  Dakota.  They  made  camp 
on  the  Yellowstone  River. 

The  snow  was  deep  and  the  weather  bitter  cold. 
To  make  the  tents  habitable  they  had  to  dig  down 
to  earth  and  then  bank  the  snow  high  around 
the  outside  of  the  canvas  walls  The  enlisted 
men  did  the  cooking,  but  all  took  turns  chopping 
wood.  They  would  chop  in  the  morning  bdbre 
going  out  so  that  there  would  be  a  <^ood  supply 
of  fuel  ready  at  hand  when  they  got  back  at  night. 

On  the  journey  over.  Pershing  had  stiggested 
to  the  other  officers  that  the  enlisted  men,  who 
knew  the  country  and  were  expert  hunters,  be 
given  the  best  chance  at  the  game.  The  bottom- 
lands along  that  part  of  the  Yelkiwstone  were 
covered  with  a  dense  thicket  cut  by  runways. 
In  th.'  mornings  the  enlistetl  men  posted  them- 
selves at  strategic  points,  and  the  ullicers  went 
through  the  runwa3ra,  driving  the  deer  out.  In 
the  afternoons  the  entire  part\'  still-hunted. 

On  one  of  these  afternoons,  Pershing  and  an- 
other officer  were  lying  in  ambush  when  a  deer 
stepped  out  of  the  thicket,  about  one  hundred 
and  fift\  \  ards  away.  On  the  instant,  both  rifles 
fired.    I  he  deer  dropped. 

"It  was  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  PefsMng 
really  get  excited."  said  his  fellow  huntsman, 
recounting  the  incident.  "We  ran  up  to  the 
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deer.  Only  one  bullet  had  hit  it,  and  of.  course, 
each  of  us  claimeii  that  that  buliet  was  his  buHet. 
And  each  of  us  based  his  claim  on  the  same  proof 
— that  he  ha-i  nirn  d  oxnctly  at  the  spot  where  the 
bullet  had  hit  the  deer.  It  was  the  cause  of 
much  good-natured  argument.  We  have  never 
yet  settled  it.  But  between  you  and  me,  i  am 
pretty  sure  that  it  was  Pershing  who  bagged  the 
deer:  he's  a  better  rifle  shot  than  i  am." 

The  party  got  twenty-six  deer,  prairiechickens 
galore,  and  Fort  Assiniboine  had  a  Christmas 
dinner  that  was  a  Christmas  dinner. 

During  this  year  that  Pershing  was  at  Assini- 
boine, General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  visited 
the  post.  He  brought  his  hunting  dogs  with 
him,  and  Penhing  and  another  officer  took  him 
out  after  prairie  chickens.  The  Clcneral  alreaJv 
knew  Pershing  as  a  soldier.  He  knew  his  work 
both  in  New  Mexico  and  at  Pine  Ridge.  "  In  this 
duty  as  well  as  in  all  others  which  came  under  my 
observation  General  Miles  had  ^v^tte^  the  year 
previous  to  the  hunting  trip,  "he  displayed  re- 
markable zeal,  energy,  and  skill." 

The  association  on  this  two-days'  hunt  warmed 
into  a  personal  likin!!;  what  before  had  on!\  been 
professional  respect.  Here  wc  find  another  in- 
stance of  Pershing's  ability  to  make  friends  and  of 
the  readiness  of  those  friend <  to  help  him.  In 
October,  iIJqO.  he  left  Assmiboine  on  leave  of 
absence.  In  December,  he  was  assigned  to  temp- 
orary duty  at  Headquarters  of  the  Army.  And 
in  June  of  the  following  year  he  got  a  detail 
that  he  had  long  coveted — ^Assistant  instructor 
of  Tactics  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 
This  a  detail  that  would  lift  him  out  of 

the  obscurity,  out  of  the  dull  grind  of  garrison 
duty  in  posts  on  the  Western  plains^posts  from 
which  t  he  old  "  frontier",  with  its  danger  and  con- 
stant chance  for  action,  had  recetlcd,  and  left 
nothing  but  isolation  and  monotony. 

At  West  Point  there  awaited  Pershing  an  exper- 
ience unique  in  his  career:  he  was  disliked  by  his 
military  subordinates,  the  cadets.  I  he  Tactical 
oflTioers  are  rarel>-  popular  with  the  cadets.  The 
reason  can  be  underst(xxi  when  one  knows  just 
^h:iX  a  Tactical  officer  Mere  is  a  def'mifi'  n 
of  him  b}-  one  who  has  been  through  the  West 
Point  mill: 

"  For  purposes  of  administration,  each  company 
is  commanded  by  a  Tactical  ollicer.  He  passes 
upon  all  permits,  requests,  requisitions  for  cloth- 
ing,' and  for  ordnance.  He  inspects  the  rooms  of 
his  command  to  see  that  they  are  clean  and  in 
order.  He  examines  the  rifles  and  equipment  for 
dirt  and  rust.  He  supervises  one  or  more  of  the 
drills.  He  is  really  the  presiding  genius  over  the 
company,  in  whose  welfare  he  takes  unselfish 
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interest.  It  is  the  duty  of  htm  and  his  brother 
'Tacs'  to  uphold  the  discipline  of  the  Corps, 
which  means  that  when  a  man  has  to  deal  with 
eight  hundred  young  wills.  American  nurtured, 
he  must  utilize  something  stronger  than  mere 
words  to  see  that  the  eight  hundred  conform  to  the 
set  standards  of  the  institution.  His  chief  weapon 
to  emphasi/e  to  the  cadets  the  importance  of  the 
Regulations  is  the  report  or  'skin'  which  carries 
with  it  a  certain  number  of  demerits,  and  some- 
times punishme  nt  tours.  The  cadet  consequently 
looks  upon  the  lac'  as  his  arch  enemy.  One 
cannot  help  having  a  little  resemment  towaid  a 
person  who  is  always  present  to  check  up  his 
misdoings,  no  matter  how  just  and  well  deser'.'t'<' 
the  punishment  may  be.  I  he  feeling  is  only 
human  and  the  military  atmosphere  rather 
auuments  it."* 

The  cadet  st»ntiment  toward  Pershing,  the 
"Tac."  was  more  than  this  usual  one  of  "a  little 
resentment'*:  he  was  actively  disliked.  Persh- 
in;:'s  four  vears  as  a  cadet  at  \N'ost  Point  had 
been  served  under  that  stem  old  disciplinarian. 
General  Wesley  Merritt.  His  ideals  of  the  Mil- 
itary  Academy  as  a  place  for  the  making  of  Ameri- 
can Armv  oflRcers.  had  been  moulded  to  the  rig- 
orous standards  of  the  old  scho<jl.  As  a  military 
man,  he  has  always  been  a  strict  disciplinarian, 
with  himself  as  well  as  with  others.  It  is  said 
by  some  that  between  Pershing's  graduation  and 
his  return  as  a  Tactical  officer,  the  softer  stand* 
ards  of  discipline  of  the  new  jieneration  had  had 
their  effect  even  upon  the  Milii  irv  Academy. 
It  is  ditficult  to  account  in  any  other  wa>  for  this 
dislike  by  the  cadets  for  an  officer  who  was  be- 
loved h'  tlie  rnli'^ti'J  men  '^ho  saw  hard  service 
under  him  in  the  countr)  of  the  Apache  and  of  the 
Sioux, 

There  has  been  a  -<K)d  deal  of  mystery  as  to 
when  in  I  w!i\  Pershing  got  the  nickname  "  Black 
Jack.  lie  is  a  pronounced  bbnd.  What  sug- 
gested to  his  foster<christeners  the  label "  Black"? 

I  have  talketi  witli  Arm\'  officers,  old  friends  of 
Pershing,  who  have  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
name  was  simply  invented  by  some  newspaper- 
man who  believed  that  a  man  with  a  pictur- 
esque career  .should  have  a  picturesque  handle  to 
his  name:  ever  since  Pershing's  military  achieve- 
ments in  the  Philippines  put  his  name  in  the- 
newspapcrs,  chroniclers  of  his  doings  have  pre- 
sented him  to  the  public  as  *  Blackjack"  Pershing. 
The  use  of  this  sobriquet  has  always  sounded  a 
certain  note  of  admiration,  as  though  Pershing, 
the  soldier,  were  possessed  of  the  same  dcadK 
wallop  as  is  that  deadly  little  weapon  whose  name 
he  shares. 

The  truth  is  that  Pershing  was  nicknamed  by 
«"\Vcst  Mnt,"  by  Rcbeit  C  RklMMson,  Jr. 
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the  cadets,  "Black  Jack  because  of  his  unpop- 
ularity as  a  Tactical  officer.  The  cadets  wanted 

an  opprobrious  title  for  him.  Those  usually 
fertile  fields  of  suggestion— some  peculiarity  of 
appearance  or  manner — were  barren.  The  in- 
spiration came  to  some  cadet:  Pershing  was 
detailed  to  the  jMilitarv  Academy  from  the  Tenth 
Cavalry,  a  Negro  regiment.  "Nigger  Jack"  he 
became.  In  time  this  evoluted  into  ^  Black 
Jack." 

Cadet  antagonism  culminated,  shortly  after 
the  holiday  season,  in  an  attempt  to  play  upon 
Pershing  the  "water-bucket  game."  This  is  an 
old  and  a  favorite  trick  at  We^t  Point,  but  it  is 
played  only  upon  fellow-cadets.  Upon  the  top 
of  a  door  standing  ajar,  a  fiHed  water  bucket  is 
balanced  in  such  a  way  that  the  first  person  to 
push  the  door  open,  precipitates  upon  himself 
water  and  bucket.  Some  member  or  members  of 
A  Company  set  this  trap  for  Pershing. 

"Any  one  else  hut  IVrshing  would  have  opened 
that  door,"  said  the  man  (a  West  Pointer  of  '98) 
who  told  me  the  story.  But  Pershing's  quick  eye 
detected  impending  fate.  He  went  downsUirs; 
found  one  of  the  fx-sst  policemen  :* 

"Co  remove  that  water  bucket.'" 

The  policeman  did  not  grasp  the  significance 
of  the  situation.  He%vcnt  tn  the  designated  room. 
Expecting  to  find  the  water  bucket  in  some  such 
place  as  a  wdl  regulatsd  water  bucket  shouki  be 
in,  he  opened  the  door  and  the  copknis  baptism 
was  his. 

lo  attempt  such  a  trick  upon  a  superior  otTicer 
was  a  grave  offense  against  discipline.  Pains* 
taking  efforts  were  made  to  detect  the  conspira- 
tors. Everv  member  of  A  Company  was  called 
before  the  Superintendent.  Not  one  of  them 
would  talk.  The  entire  company  was  sentenced 
to  "confinement  to  area  of  barracks"  for  thirty 
days.  In  the  "  '98  Howitzer"  (the  class  book  of 
that  year)  there  appeared  this  line: 

"An  eye  for  an  eye.  a  tooth  for  a  tOOth,  and 
thirty  days  for  a  water  bucket." 

The  cadet  responsible  for  this  contribution, 
narrowly  escaped  dismissal  from  the  Academy. 

Meanwhile,  a  vacancy  came  in  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  (Jorps.  The  place  carried 
the  rank  of  captain.   Pershing  here  saw  a  chance 

*At  W«st  Foiat  the  mm  employed  to  do  janitor  work  m 
known  »  policcmca. 


not  only  to  advance  himself  in  rank  but  also  to 
give  a  practical  edge  to  the  theoretical  knowl- 
edge of  law  that  he  had  got  in  the  Law  School  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska.  He  accordinglv 
made  application  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  for 
the  appointment.  Some  of  his  friends  wrote,  stat- 
ing their  confidence  in  his  talent  for  the  !:tw. 
Among  these  was  Charles  E.  Magoon  in  whose 
office  in  Uncoln,  it  will  be  remembered.  Perking 
had  helped  prepare  cases.  Another  of  his  Lincoln 
friends,  George  D.  Meiklejohn,  was  First  Assis> 
tant  Secretary  of  War  at  the  time. 

There  is  some  indication  that  Pershing  was  to 
get  this  appointment.  Several  months,  however, 
passed  without  any  definite  actbn  being  taken. 
Then  came  that  rapid  culminatum  of  events  which 
showed  that  war  with  Spain  was  at  hand.  Here 
was  the  opportunity  to  get  promotion  in  the  wav 
that  a  real  soldier  likes  to  get  it.  Pershing  tried 
to  leap  at  the  opportunity,  but  was  held  in  leash 
by  his  detail  to  the  Military  Academy:  "The 
Secretary  of  War  has  decided."  so  ran  tiie  voice 
of  Authority,  "that  the  officers  serving  at  the 
Military  Academy  can  not  be  spared  from  their 
duties  there  and  will  not  be  relieved  until  close 
of  the  Academic  year  or  until  the  First  Class 
shall  have  graduated  from  the  Academy." 

Those  V  h  )  know  the  officers  of  our  Regular 
Army  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  Pershing  was 
not  the  only  one  anxious  for  the  chance  of  tattle. 
Writing  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Academy  said:"  "Many  of  them" 
(the  otficers  detailed  to  West  Point)  "have  sub- 
mitted applications  for  such  service  but  in  view 
of  your  letter  to  me  of  Aprtt  20^  I  have 

declined  to  forward  them." 

Pershing,  however,  had  made  his  application 
four  days  before  that  date  of  estoppel.  On  April 
16th  he  wrote  to  the  Adjutant-Genetal: 

Sir: 

1  have  the  honor  to  request  that  I  be  relieved 
from  duty  at  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy and  directed  to  join  my  regiment  now  under 
orders  to  take  the  field. 

Very  respectfully 

Your  obedient  servant 

John  J.  Pershing 
I  St  Lieut.,  ioth  Cav. 

This  application  was  denied. 


The  World's  \\'ork  wxt  month  will  tell  how  General  Pershing 
finally  got  bis  chance  at  active  service,  and  will  describe  bis 
experiences  in  Cttfttf . 
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Amenca  by  Ulilizmg  the  Canioninents  and  Equipment  Already  at  Hand 
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A  S  THE  German  delegates  signed  with 
/%      one  hand  the  armistice  which  closed 
/  \     the  war,  with  the  other  they  pressed 
I    %    the  button  which  reversed  all  oitr  war 
^  machir)ery.   This  sudden  and  unex- 

pected termination  of  hostilities  caught  v&,  as 
was  only  natural,  as  unprepared  for  the  return  to 
peace  as  we  had  beea  impfepaied  for  war.  It  is 
not  astonishing,  then,  that  our  military  chiefs 
found  themselves  without  plan  or  programme. 
Realizing  that  the  great  army  which  we  sent 
abroad  had  been  recruited  at  the  expense  of  our 
peace  commercial  machinery',  their  first  thought 
was  to  return  as  many  of  the  men  as  possible  to 
civilian  Itfie  and  to  do  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 
This  has  led  to  the  first  steps  to  ^neral  demobiliza- 
tion, which  have  been  followed  by  an  orgy  of 
destruction.  There  has  apparently  been  but  little 
constructive  thought  of  the  future,  nor.t  indeed 
of  the  present.  There  hns  been  evidenced  only  a 
desire  to  get  rid  of  what  we  have  as  quickly  as 
possible,  regardless  of  where  such  a  step  will  lead. 
But  where  will  it  lead?  To  answer  this  question 
intelligibly,  it  will  prove  profitable  to  review 
briefly  the  history  of  military  legislation  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  war  and  the  net  results  of 
that  lepi'^btion  since  it  is  to  the  policy  of  that 
period  which  we  must  return  when  peace  is 
declared. 

From  1912  to  1915  our  military  policy  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Do-nothtngs,  and  from  1015 
to  1917  of  the  Know-nothings.  Former  Secre- 
tary of  War  Garrison,  after  struggling  with  Do- 
nothingism  until  human  patience  could  no  longer 
hold  out,  evolved,  in  1915,  the  Continental  Army 
Bill  as  a  measure  of  national  defense,  of  prepared- 
ness. And  here  Mr.  Garrison  came  into  direct 
contact  with  Know-nothingism.  This  bill  was 
little  to  boast  or  be  proud  of,  it  is  true.  But 
Mr.  Garrison,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  confronting 
Know'-nothinpism  in  its  violent  form,  did  the  best 
he  could  both  to  overcome  the  incubus  with  which 
he  had  been  saddled  and.  at  the  same  time,  to 
keep  within  the  limits  required  by  his  narrow- 
gauge  associates  and  as  set  by  the  then  pacifist 
President.  The  President,  urged  on  by  the  country 
which  through  the  far-sighted  vision  of  Leonard 
Wood  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  sensed  the 


need  of  preparedness,  accepted  this  bill  and 

pleaded  with  Congress  to  make  it  their  own. 
Suddenly,  however,  and  without  warning  the 
President  experienced  a  change  of  heart,  and 
appeared  in  support  of  the  Hay  Bill. 

It  is  sufficient  for  present  pi!rjv>se»<  to  <;3A'  that 
the  Hay  Bill  was  an  inadequate,  ill-advtsed.  and 
foolhardy  piece  of  military  legislation  with  which 
to  meet  a  natbnal  emergency.  But  it  satisfied 
the  National  Guard  whose  influence  did  much  to 
secure  its  passage,  and  it  quieted  the  country  by 
deceiving  it  into  believing  that  some  measure  of 
security  had  been  obtained  even  though  Mr.  Hay, 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  measure,  did  find  it 
Impossible  to  agree  with  any  one  else  on  the 
number  of  men  that  had  been  added  to  the  regular 
military  establishment.  Moreover,  it  drove  from 
the  Cabinet  Mr.  Garrison,  who  was  two  years 
ahead  his  time  in  that  he  trul>'  had  the  interests 
of  the  country  at  heart  and  refused  to  sacrifice 
these  interests  to  political  exigencies;  and  thereby 
ushered  into  the  public  eye  the  leading  Know^ 
nothing  of  the  period,  the  Mon.  Ne\Mon  D.  Baker. 
Mr.  Baker,  on  taking  office,  frankly  admitted  his 
complete  ignorance  of  the  American  soldier  and 
of  the  Army  to  which  that  soldier  belonged,  and 
promptly  proved  his  point  by  espousing  Mr.  Hay's 
measure. 

The  Hay  Bill,  it  may  be  said  at  this  juncture. 

provided  for  a  small  but  uncertain  increase  in  the 
Regular  Army,  an  increase  that  was  to  be  effected 
in  five  equal  annual  increments  but  which  placed 
the  main  defense  of  the  count  ry  upon  the  National 
Guard,  which  it  undertook  to  Federalize  whenever 
it  became  necessary  to  use  it  for  national  pur- 
poses. When  ix)t  so  used  it  was  to  retain  its 
status  as  a*statc  organization  in  all  things  except 
the  privilege  of  sharing  the  contents  of  the  Na- 
tional Treasury. 

This  system  had  its  first  and  only  test  on  the 
occasion  of  General  Pershing's  visit  to  Mexico 
in  pursuit  of  Villa.  The  mobilization  of  the 
National  Guard  on  this  occasion  disclosed  the 
folly  of  the  latest  addition  to  our  military  law,  as 
the  following  datn  tnken  from  the  testimony  of 
the  Chief  of  Start  belore  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Milttaiy  Affairs,  will  show. 

The  inspector  General's  Department  reported, 
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as  the  result  of  a  field  investigation  made  on  the 

Mexican  border,  on  National  Guard  organiza- 
tions the  total  enlisted  strength  of  which  was 
138,$  1 7  \nta. 
The  results  were: 

Effect ivc  strength  present  t>9374 

Non-fffcctive  strength  present  ....  J. 210 
f^.TrnVd  on  rolls  but  not  prcicnt   ....  5.424 

But  what  men  are  included  under  the  heading 
uf  effective  strengthP  On  the  date  of  the  call, 
Q^,ocx>  men  were  on  the  rolls  of  the  National  Guard 
(iTf^anizations.  Rut  47,637  disappeared  in  the 
transition  from  State  to  National  Service;  23,721 
being  found  physically  unfit,  7.2'58  having  failed 
to  respond  to  the  call;  the  remainder  being  unac- 
counted for.  Of  the  so-called  efTeciive  strength, 
then,  only  about  47.000  really  belonged  to  the 
organizations  which  had  been  called  into  service. 
As  to  how  the  balance  of  this  effective  strength  was 
made  up  we  can  do  no  better  than  quote  direct 
from  the  testimony  of  the  Chief  of  Staff:  "The 
extent  to  which  the  National  (juard  and  the 
organized  militia  responded  to  the  call  and  passed 
into  the  Federal  Service  may  be  arrive<l  at  in  an 
indirect  way  through  a  consideration  of  the  num- 
ber <»f  men  on  the  rolls  of  tlie  oruani/.ations  at  the 
date  of  call  in  connection  with  the  number  of  men 
reported  as  havinK  been  transferred  to  or  enlisted 
in  the  organizations  included  in  the  call  after  the 
call  \\  as  issued. 

"Seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  ihirty-five 
men  were  thus  transferred  from  other  organiza- 
tions, 60.299  men  without  former  service,  and 
13,440  men  were  enlisted  after  the  call. 

"  I  he  aggregate  t»l  these  three  classes  is  81,174 
enlisted  men  or  6)  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
reported  upon — 128,1517  — the  remaining;  47. 343 
or  57  per  cent,  representing  the  national  or  organ- 
ized militia  element  on  the  rolls  of  the  organiza- 
tions in  question  at  the  date  of  the  call." 

To  summarize  this,  in  order  to  fix  the  essential 
fact  m  our  minds: 


On  the  rolls  of  the  National  Guard  at  date  of 

call  .   95.o(K> 

Declared  physically  unfit  (25  percent.)  .  •  .  13,721 

Failed  to  respond  to  call  (7^  per  cent.)  ,    .  7,358 

Unacoounled  for  (17^  per  cent.)  ....  16^678 

AvailaUe  for  duty  (50  per  cent.) ....  47.343 

The  datt  which  pertains  to  the  National  Guard 
as  it  finally  took  the  field  is  equally  interesting: 

Effective  strength  present   1 19.874 

Number  who  had  not  fired  a  rifle  before  the 

call   56,8  n 

Number  with  less  than  }  months'  service  20.1)64 

Number  without  any  prior  service   .    .    .  0o,3g9 


And  this  force,  be  it  remembered,  was  called 

into  active  <iervice  and  \vith  the  Regulrr  A'-"''^  was 
made  by  the  Hay  Bill  the  Nation's  first  line  of  de- 
fense. It  is  certain  that  this  showing  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's pet  militar\  measure  would  have 
brought  about  its  radical  amendment  after  it 
had  served  its  purpose  in  the  elections  of  Novem- 
ber, 1916.  had  not  our  relations  with  Germany 
become  strained  [ I. rough  the  sinking  of  the  Lusi- 
tania  in  April.  191 3.  (This  may  seem  illogical 
as  to  time,  but  events  in  those  days  moved  in 
stranue  chronological  sequence).  Our  lapse  into 
the  huropean  War  prevented  anv  chan.ge  in  our 
permanent  policy  <ir  any  modification  of  the  plan 
of  the  Hay  Bill.  The  draft  bill  which  was  passed 
was  purely  temporary  in  character,  and  was  de- 
clared to  be  such.  Us  effect  on  previous  military 
legislation,  that  is  on  tKe  Hay  Bill,  was  merdy 
to  suspend  its  operation  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  after  which  the  draft  act  automatically 
lapses  and  llie  i  la>  Bill  will  be  revived. 

Within  a  few  months,  therefore,  this  ignorant 
jumble  of  iniquitou'?  anachronisms  miist  become 
attain  our  military  guide  unless  other  provisions 
are  made  in  the  meantime.  An  analysis  of  what 
this  will  mean  will  show  the  extremely  precarious 
situation  which  is  facini;  the  Nation's  defense. 
The  I  lay  Bill, as  has  been  stated,  places  the  burden 
of  defense  upon  the  Regular  Army  and  the  Fed- 
eralized National  Guard  The  National  Guard, 
however,  has  ceased  to  exist.  The  judge  Advo- 
cate General  of  the  Aimy,  General  Ansdl.  in  an 
opinion  on  the  status  of  the  National  Guardsmen 
now  in  the  Federal  service,  made  this  perfectly 
clear. 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  office.'*  General  Ansell 

stated,  "that  former  members  of  the  National 
Guard,  both  officers  and  men.  who  entered  the 
service  by  draft  under  the  President's  proclama- 
tion of  July  1917,  will,  when  discharged  from 
the  Federal  service,  revert  to  a  civilian  status  and 
will  not  revert  to  their  former  status  as  member* 
of  the  National  Guatd." 

The  effect  of  this  nilini;  (  which,  it  may  be  said 
has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War) 
practically  wipes  out  of  existence  the  National 
(luard  as  it  was  organized  prior  to  the  war. 
This  element  in  the  national  defense  may.  there- 
fore, be  ignored  in  considering  our  present  milttar> 
situation. 

There  remains  for  consideration,  then,  onlv  the 
Regular  Army.  The  Regular  Army  mav  be  said 
to  consist  of  two  classes  of  men:  i.  e.,  those  who 
volunteered  previous  to  April  1,  1917,  for  a  period 
of  seven  >  ears.  three  vears  w  ith  the  colors  and  four 
years  in  reserve;  and  those  who  enlisted  after  that 
date  for  the  duration  of  the  war  only.  The  second 
class  are  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  the  men 
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whu  came  in  under  the  draft  act.  in  that  they  must 
be  discharged  from  the  service  almost  immedi- 
ately after  |H?ace  is  declared.  We  again,  there- 
fore, limit  the  scope  of  our  discussion  to  the 
Regular  Army  as  it  existed  prior  to  April  i,  1017. 

Of  this  already  small  number,  many  have 
served  the  required  three  vears  and  must  be  placed 
in  the  Reserve.  It  has  further  been  cut  down  by 
casualties  and  the  vicissitudes  of  war  so  that  when 
peace  is  declared  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
w]\\  consist  of  nhout  40.000  men  !t  need  hardly 
be  said  that  thi:>  number  is  piiiluil>  insufficient 
even  for  the  most  ordinary  police  duties.  The 
Mexican  situation  is  still  a  "situatitm  "  The 
policy  of  watchful  waiting  followed  first  by  the 
action  at  Vera  Cruz  (which  was  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  our  treaty  with  Mexico)  and  later  by 
General  Pershing's  abortive  pi!firimai!e  across  the 
border  in  search  of  Villa,  ha.s  settled  nothing. 
Basicallv  the  problem  is  still  unsettled  and  has 
been  i^-nnrrtl  for  the  last  two  j'ears  only  because 
it  has  remained  obscured  in  the  much  heavier 
and  greater  shadow  of  the  war  in  Europe.  Now 
it  is  coming  into  the  light  again  and  is  demanding 
solution.  For  the  defense  of  the  border  ami 
generally  to  protect  our  rights,  several  times 
40,000  men  will  be  needed.  The  Philippine  ls> 
lands.  Guam.  Hawaii,  Panam:i  .md  the  islands 
recently  purchase*!  from  Denmark  must  be  gar- 
risoned. Our  permanent  military  posts,  particu- 
larly the  sea  ooast  forts,  must  be  thoroughly 
manned.  The  great  mass  of  property  acquire<t 
by  the  Government  during  the  last  two  >'ear^  must 
be  guarded  and  protected.  The  camps  ami  can- 
tonments in  this  countr\  to  which  trtxjps  retum- 
inf;  f  roni  overseas  may  be  sent  for  demobilization 
must  be  maintained  and  kept  in  operation. 
These  are  the  more  important  domestic  purposes 
for  which  troops  are  needed  and  not  even  the  mist 
ardent  pacifist  can  point  out  how  all  this  can  be 
accomplished  with  40.000  men. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  destmctive  process- 
es which  are  now  being  employed  must  soon  be 
replaced  by  others  designed  to  build  up  and  repair 
the  deficiencies.  This  has  indeed  been  recognized 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  has  already  asked 
Cjongiess  to  remove  the  restrictions  against  vol- 
untary enlistments  which  had  been  imposed  by 
the  draft  law.  Such  legislation  is,  of  course,  an 
absolute  necessity  We  must  have  a  Regular 
Army  of  at  least  five  divisions — 200,000  men — 
in  order  that  the  duties  mentioned  may  be  per- 
formed efficiently  and  to  some  purpose.  But 
even  this  is  a  stop  gap,  a  half-way  measure.  It 
does  not  provide  for  the  nstioBtl  defense  k  that 
it  fails  to  furnish  any  force  for  use  against  a  possi- 
ble enemy  from  without. 

There  are  those  who  so  little  understand  the 


idea  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  to  think  that  if 
the  Treaty  of  Ptace  but  contains  a  provision  for 
such  a  league,  the  future  need  for  an  army  will  in 

some  wav  miraculously  disappear.  But  the  fact 
remams  that  at  best  this  League  is  an  untried 
experiment  and  that  until  it  has  demonstrated  its 
potency  in  forcing  a  friendly  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes,  not  to  prepare  the  Nation  for 
defense  would  be  to  risk  national  suicide.  Again, 
the  League  of  Nations  itself  will  demand  a  laige 
army  contributed  by  its  component  nations  on 
the  basis  uf  wealth  and  population.  Our  con- 
tingent must  of  necessity  be  a  very  large  one.  ^ 
IVdvision  must  be  made  for  this  in  addition  to  the 
auo.txxj  men  for  purely  domestic  service. 

This  military  provtsbn  is  thus  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  the  great  task  of  American 
reconstructifm.  This  task  will  not  devolve  upon 
the  present  Congress:  first,  because  th^re  is  not 
sufficient  time:  second,  because  Mr.  Dent,  whode> 
dined  to  support  the  draft,  is  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs;  and 
third,  because  Mr.  Qark,  who  regards  "conscript'* 
and  "convict"  as  synonymous,  is  Speaker  ci  the 
IIoum.',  The  task  is,  therefore,  strictly  one  for 
the  new  Congress  which  comes  into  being  on 
March  4th.  It  ts  not  only  inconceivable  but  im- 
possible that  things  should  be  left  as  they  are. 
I  he  Hay  Bill  in  all  of  its  gross  defects  has  been  ex- 
posed. It  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting.  The  facts  given  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  on  the  results  of  the  mobilization 
on  the  lexas  border  prove  that  the  National 
Guard  is  inadequate  to  the  natkmal  defense. 
iNtost  thoroughly,  tfH».  has  it  been  demon strateti 
that  a  t\\o-headed  control  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment IS  impracticable.  Whatever  the  force  is, 
it  must  be  strictly  natbnal  and  under  national  ' 
control 

1  hcse,  tticn,  are  the  prcsumptkms  Upon  which 
we  must  proceed  When  we  begin  to  recast  our  mili- 
tary legislation.  With  the  question  of  unit>  of 
control  established,  the  point  which  remains 
open  is  the  character  of  the  military  force— shall 
it  be  a  voluntary  army  or  shall  we  adopt  conscrip- 
tion in  the  form  of  universal  .service? 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  against  the 
volunteer  systiem  during  the  past  five  years. 
Undeniably  it  is  undemocratic.  If  all  are  to 
participate  in  the  Government,  all  should  defend 
or  be  prepared  tu  defend  the  Guvcrnnicnt  agaiast 
attack  since  the  Government  is  the  people,  is  the 
means  b>-  which  the  voice  of  the  people  finds  ex- 
pression. There  is  as  much  bgic  then  in  the 
assertion  that  the  defense  of  the  country  shouM  be 
borne  by  a  volunteer  soldiery  as  there  would  be  in 
the  claim  that  the  expense  of  running  the  countr>' 
should  be  provided  by  volunteer  taxation.  Both 
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are  ridiculous.  The  President  realized  this  and 
realized  further  the  failure  which  was  inherent 
in  the  volunteer  s}  stem  when  in  his  war  mcssa^;c 
to  Congress  in  April.  1917,  he  cast  the  volunteer 
idea  a^  and  pleaded  for  universal  service  as 
the  only  feasible  means  of  putting  into  the  field 
against  Germany  the  man  power  of  the  country. 
In  other  words,  when  the  cloud  of  war  came 
upcm  our  horizon  our  first  act  was  to  cast  into 
the  scrap  heap  every  mihtary  measure  on  our 
Statute  books  and  to  replace  them  by  a  universal 
service  act. 

f    This  raises  a  question,  therefore,  that  we  mtHt 
I  ask  ourselves  and  then  answer:  If  a  given  military 
I  systnn  is  of  such  character  that  its  failure  in  an 
emergency  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  if  when  the 
Nation  is  threatened  the  people  accept  without 
question  its  utter  inadequacy,  is  it  bgical  to  retain 
such  a  policy  as  the  means  of  pieservnig  our  na- 
tional life?   It  does  not  seem  possible  then  that 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  can  again 
advocate  or  support  the  volunteer  system  without 
stultifying  themsdves.  The  adoption  of  universal 
service  as  the  fixed  military  system  of  the  coyntiy 
V  would  seem  inevitable. 

Many  reasons  have  been  given  in  the  past  ivhy 
this  system  should  be  adopted.  Our  experiences 
of  tlie  last  two  years  have  served  only  to  emphasize, 
to  crystallize  them.  The  draft  proved  to  us  that 
there  is  a  great  work  remaining  to  be  done  in 
Arneiica — a  work  which  will  affect  fIu'T(^)UtTrorTHe 
CPuntryTor  all  time.  7n  tTieTirst  place,  our  >^oung 
men  must  t>e  more  ttioroughly  ATWgrltaTiizeq. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  great  number  wlk) 
registered /or  the  first  draft,  and  this  fact  has  been 
pointed  to  as  an  evidence  of  the  patriotism  of  our 
men.  But  the  test,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  how 
many  registered,  but  how  many  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  go  to  the  front  by  not  clainiirif;  exemp- 
tion. This  number  was  only  about  23  per  cent, 
of  the  total  registration.  There  were,  moreover, 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  clear-cut  slackers 
— men  who  failed  to  register  at  all — and  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  register  lest  they  be  sent  to  the 
front  is  good  evidence  that  they  were  front-line 
timber  without  legitimate  exemption  claim.  It  is 
evident  then  that  Americanization  is  needed. 
Men  must  be  taught  that  there  Is  no  such  thing 
as  a  privilege  without  a  corresponding  duty;  and 
that  if  they  want  all  the  privileges  of  living  under 
our  Government  and  participating  in  all  that  Gov- 
ernment offers,  they  have  a  duty  to  perform  toward 
that  Government,  a  debt  of  honor  to  pav.  And 
the  training  camp  is  the  best  possible  school 
to  accomplfeli  the  needed  result. 

There  will,  in  a  short  time,  be  introduced  into 
Congress  one  or  more  bills  fixing  the  military  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States.   In  all  probability  these 


will  have  been  introduced  i>efore  this  article  can 
appear  in  print.  At  least  one  such  bill  will  pro- 
vicie  for  universal  military  service,  embodying 
a  provision  for  the  physical  training  of  the  youth 
of  tiie  country.  This  physical  traming  should  be- 
gin at  an  early  age.  Just  what  this  age  should  be 
is  open  to  debate,  but  the  soundest  medical  au- 
thorities consider  it  about  twelve  years.  It  need 
not  be,  should  not  be,  strenuous,  consisting  for  the 
first  two  )ears  in  calisthenics  and  the  simpler 
forms  of  "setting  up"  exercises.  Fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes  a  day  of  such  exercise  would  be 
all  that  would  be  needed.  Thb  would  mean  a 
minimum  of  about  ninety  hours  a  year.  As  the 
l>oys  grow  older,  both  the  time  and  requirements 
should  be  made  more  rigid,  involving  dements  of 
military  discipline,  elementary  target  practice, 
and  in  the  latter  stages  a  few  days  in  camp. 
By  the  tune  a  boy  iniio  had  had  this  traniing 
reached  eighteen  he  would  beahealthy  human  be- 
ing, immeasurably  better  morally  and  physically 
than  our  present  product,  and  with  a  respect  for 
authority  which  Is  now  generaily  lacking,  hdr 
thiTfeasoH,  his  value  as  a  productive  unit  in  our 
national  life  would  be  greatly  enlianced. 

On  reaching  the  age  of  eighteen  he  would  then 
become  available  for  military  service  proper.  Be- 
causeofattendanceat  school,  dependencies,  occupa- 
tional requirements,  or  other  reasons  which  might 
predude  such  service  at  positive  periods  without 
such  heavy  personal  sacrifice  as  could  not  be  rea- 
sonably demanded,  it  should  not  l>e  required  that 
he  go  immediately  into  service.  There  should  be  a 
period—  a>  between  eighteen  and  twenty-three— 
duriniTwJ^ich  h"elT;uld  ittvo,  the  tiirrg-being  as  tar 
as  practicable,  selecltve  by  tlie  111^01  himself.  Cer- 
tain exemptions  would  have  to  be  provided  for, 
of  course.  But  these  should  be  very  positive  and 
definite.  No  discretionary  power  should  be 
given  to  any  Government  of!kial  under  which  he 
could  grant  an  exemption  for  causes  other  than 
those  which  a  proper  universal  service  law  would 
provide.  Neither  political  influence,  wealth,  nor 
sodal  position  shoidd  have  any  bearing. 

Just  how  long  this  period  of  service  should  be 
has  been  a  subject  of  much  debate.  In  dis- 
cussions that  were  held  previous  to  1917  there 
was  a  wide  difference  of  opinion— ranging  from 
nine  months  as  the  minimum,  to  two  \-ears. 
But  those  of  widest  experience  in  the  intensive 
traimng  of  the  summer  camps—<tcfienl  Wood, 
for  example— contended  that  six  moaths  «f  siKh 
training  would  he  sufficient.  The  experience 
which  we  have  gained  through  the  war  shows  tliat 
beyond  an  douM  six  months' trdmiHS  under  proper 
auspices — that  is,  with  an  adequate  number  of 
capable  instructors,  and  a  proper  supply  of  mod- 
era  arms  and  equipment,  an  advantage  which  we 
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have  not  yet  possessed-^will  produce  excellent 

results.  A  great  many  of  our  draft  men  went 
into  action  u^'ainst  the  Germans  within  less  than 
six  months,  alter  they  were  drafted.  The  same 
was  true  of  the  men  of  the  other  belligerent  na« 
lions.  Only  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when 
officers  were  scarce  and  when  there  was  little  or 
no  equipment  to  work  with,  was  the  period  of 
training  extended  to  a  year. 

A«  a  specific  example  of  what  can  be  done,  there 
was  a  division  organized  at  Camp  Funston  under 
the  directbn  of  General  Wood.  There  were  to 
begin  with  very  few  reptilar  <  flficers,  the  great  ma- 
jority coming  from  the  reserve  officers'  corps. 
Most  of  the  men  were  green,  having  been  in  the 
service  but  a  short  time;  some  of  them,  however, 
had  had  rather  vigorous  basic  trainin;'  for  nhnut 
a  month  in  the  Depot  Brigade.  Two  weeks 
after  this  divunon  was  organized  it  was  ordered 
out  for  review.  It  was.  of  course,  a  rather  un- 
fmished  affair;  the  machinery  creaked  and 
groaned,  but  yet,  in  two  weeks  of  intensive  work 
the  fact,  remains  that  it  was  possible  to  hold  a 
review.  Three  months  later  the  traveling  mili- 
tary mission  of  veteran  British  and  French  Offi- 
cers declared  this  division  to  be  not  only  the  best- 
trained  division  they  had  seen  in  America  but 
that  it  was  ready  for  service.  Admitting  General 
Wood's  exceptional  ability  to  train  large  bodies 
of  men,  he  is  not  the  only  man  in  the  service  who 
can  train  men  effectively  under  an  intensive  sys- 
Uan,  and  he  himself  would  be  the  last  man  to 
make  such  a  daim.  At  least,  if  he  could  train  a 
division  of  men  to  such  a  degree  of  efficiency  in 
four  months,  others  can  certainly  do  it  in  six. 

There  is  one  further  and  most  important  con- 
sideration in  this  matter:  Military  training  is  hard 
work.  Six  months  of  intensive  training  is  a  tax 
on.  any  one's  ability  to  concentrate.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  in  indttstrial  occupations,  that 
greater  output  and  better  quality  output  can  be 
obtained  in  a  short  day  rather  than  a  long  one. 
therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  as  in 
industrial  occupatkms,  the  belt  work  cannot 
be  obtained  from  men  in  the  profession  of  arms 
by  working  them  every  day  from  reveille  until 
taps,  seven  days  a  week  for  twenty-six  weeks. 
In  order  to  keep  a  man  fresh,  able  to  retain  his 
interest  in  his  work,  alive  and  keen  to  get  the 
results  looked  for,  there  must  be  diversion  in  some 
form,  a  relaxation  to  different  work  perhaps,  lest 
he  lose  his  perspective. 

What  would  this  scheme  of  training  mean  in 
numbers?  Every  year  about  i,i 00,000  men  in 
this  country  reach  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  draft 
examinations,  indicated  that  only  about  half  of 
these  would,  during  the  first  two  or  three  years, 
be  available  for  service.  The  others  would  be 


exempt,  dfher  on  account  of  physical  defects  or 

other  causes  specifically  provided  for  in  the  uni- 
versal "service  laN\'  The  effect,  however,  of  the 
prelinunar)  traming  would  soon  be  felt,  the  per- 
centage of  those  available  would  steadily  increase 
until  at  the  end  of  five  years — when  alt  the  youth 
of  the  country  had  had  the  advantage  of  the 
physical  training  provided  for  the  twelve  to  seven- 
teen year  old  classes — this  percentage  would  reach 
its  maximum,  which  would  be  about  eighty. 
Thus,  during  the  first  two  or  three  years,  between 
500,000  and  600,000  men  wouki  be  available,  and 
after  five  years  800,000  would  be  called  annually. 

The  first  step  involves  the  creation  of  ma- 
chinery for  registration.  This  could  be  simpli- 
fied by  decentraHxhig  the  military  administra- 
tinn  through  the  creation  by  the  F'resident  of  a 
number  of  military  districts  or  departments, 
the  commander  of  each  being  in  charge  of  the 
registration  in  his  district.  Appropriate  but 
standardized  machinery  could  then  be  put  into 
operation  which  would  automatically  effect  the 
registration  of  men  as  they  reached  the  pnper 
age.  The  establishment  of  departmental  con- 
trol would  establish  in  our  military  Government 
the  same  system  of  local  sdf^dministration  which 
is  characteristic  of  our  entire  juridical  structure. 

The  s\  stem  of  refn'stration  having  been  pro- 
vided, the  next  step  is  the  selection  of  mobiliza- 
tion and  training  centres.  As  a  result  of  the  war, 
we  have  on  our.  hands  an  enormous  property, 
for  which  we  have  expended  many  millions  of 
dollars,  in  the  form  of  cantonments,  hospitals,  etc. 
The  accompanying  map  shows  the  location  of 
these  cantonnu  nt "  and  the  number  of  men  each 
will  accommodate.  These  cantonments  will  take 
care  of  about  750,000  men;  but  as  the  period  of 
training  is  to  be  only  months,  existing  facilities, 
operated  continuously,  accomodate,  for  the  pre- 
sent, all  practical  requirements.  Because  of  the 
necessity  of  embarking  men  for  shipment  to  Eu- 
rope it  may  be  there  is  an  undue  concentration  of 
these  cantonments  in  the  East  where  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard  can  be  reached  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  travel.  This  fact,  of  course,  neces- 
sitates much  travel  for  the  Western  troops,  which 
could  be  obviated  by  a  more  general  distribution 
of  the  training  centres  over  the  country.  This, 
however,  is  but  a  minor  detail  which  could  be 
well  left  to  take  care  of  itself  later.  The  main 
point  is  that  at  present,  without  going  into  any 
heavy  additional  expense  for  training  quarters, 
we  already  have  the  facilities  for  taking  care 
of  all  men  now  reaching  the  military  age. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  ages  between  which 
the  six  months'  training  is  to  be  taken  are  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-three.  But  what  will  happen 
after  a  man  reaches  hk  twenty-fourth  year?  He 
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should  at  that  age  enter  a  reserve  which  would  be 
properly  classified  for  future  mobilization.  When 
this  mobilization  would  occur  and  what  its  pur- 
poses would  be  would,  of  course,  be  left  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 1 1  might  be  because  of  a  threatening  war,  an 
insurrection ; it  might  be  only  for  training  purposes, 
but  it  would  have  to  rest  upon  a  wise  discretion  of 
the  Chief  Executive.  The  main  point  is  that  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-five  the  reserve  would  be  sub- 
ject to  call  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  President 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  demanded  it.  Under  this 
plan  we  would  have,  after  this  training  of  the 
citizens  had  been  going  on  for  eight  years,  a  trained 
force  of  more  than  4,000,000  men  less  the  normal 
loss  from  death,  or  a  net  force  of  at  least  ^, 500,000. 
This  force  would  be  distributed  over  the  country 
on  a  basis  of  population.  It  would  be  a  well  bal- 
anced force  in  that  it  would  contain  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  the  various  arms  and,  if  proper  use  is 
made  of  the  war  material  and  manufacturing 
facilities  which  we  have  acquired  in  the  present 
war,  it  would  be  well  equipped  in  every  particular. 

There  is  one  question  connected  with  the 
training  of  our  young  men  which  has  not  been 
touched  upon — the  question  of  officers.  This  is  a 
serious  matter  since  it  involves  numbers  to  the 
extent  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  the  Army. 


Space  limitations,  however,  have  made  it  neces- 
sary to  treat  of  this  subject  next  month. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  would  appear  that  we 
would  be  building  up  for  ourselves  an  enormous 
annual  military  budget  which  would  be  steiidily 
augmented.  This  however  is  apparent,  not  real. 
Our  men  while  in  training  should  not  receive 
pay,  any  more  than  our  school  children  should  be 
paid  for  attending  the  public  schools.  Tliey 
should  not  be  put  to  any  expense,  but  neither 
should  the\'  be  rewarded. 

A  complete  plan  for  universal  service  would  in- 
volve much  more  space  than  is  available  at  pres- 
ent. All  that  is  now  attempted  is  to  put  forth  a 
basic  plan  for  universal  training,  a  plan  which 
is  sound  and  is  known  to  be  sound  since  it  is 
supported  b\'  the  weight  of  the  experience  of  all 
the  Powers — including  ourselves — in  the  Great 
War.  In  formulating  this  plan  I  have  been  guided 
almost  entirely  by  what  is  known  as  the  Chamber- 
lain Bill,  a  bill  drawn  and  introduced  into  Con- 
gress by  that  staunch,  far-sighted  exponent  of 
preparedness.  Senator  Chamberlain  of  Oregon. 
Due  consideration  has  been  given  to  such  changes 
as  were  recommended  by  the  General  Staff  and 
to  the  facts  that  were  brought  out  in  the  hearings 
on  the  Chamberlain  Bill,  held  in  1916. 


\To  he  continued  next  monib  with  a  discussion  of  the  nuaus  /or  o£lu*riH§  an  army  undtr  a  plan 
for  universal  service.]  •  -  y 


IF  THE  WAR  HAD  LASTED  UNTIL  SPRING 

The  Official  Figures  on  America's  War  Preparations  as  They  Would  Have 

Been  by  April  i,  1919 

BY 

FRANK  PARKER  STOCKBRIDGE 


ate  programme 
undertaken  by 


WHEN  the  armistice  was  signed 
and  the  war  came  to  an  end  on 
November  11,  1918,  the  United 
States  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  eiabor- 
of  mihtary  preparations  ever 
any  nation.  The  cessation  of 
hostilities  occurred  just  at  the  time  when  this 
country  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  struck  its  gait 
in  its  war  preparations.  Nobody  had  expected 
such  an  early  and  complete  collapse  of  the  enemy's 
military  machine;  nobody,  that  is,  who  was  will- 
ing publicly  to  admit  entertaining  such  an  expec- 
tation, although  every  student  of  German  psy- 
chology must  have  cherished  in  secret  the  belief 
that  the  full  realization  of  America's  whole-hearted 
entry  into  the  war  would  inevitably  react  upon  the 
characteristic  German  "  yellow  streak"  and  evoke 
the  crv  of  "kamerad!"  from  the  entire  nation. 


All  of  our  military  plans,  however,  were  fo- 
cussed  upon  the  spring  campaign  of  1919.  By  the 
early  summer  of  this  year,  our  Government 
expected  to  put  into  the  field  against  Germany 
such  a  mass  of  well-trained,  fully  equipped 
soldiers,  supported  by  such  an  overwhelming 
supply  of  guns,  ammunition,  gas,  and  aircraft  as 
to  insure  swift  and  decisive  victory.  Whether 
we  should  have  begun  these  preparations  earlier, 
before  we  had  actually  become  a  party  to  the  war, 
or  whether,  for  that  matter,  we  should  have 
entered  the  war  sooner  than  we  did,  are  questions 
which  I  do  not  here  purpose  to  discuss.  Neither 
is  it  my  purpose  to  magnify  America's  part  in  the 
war  after  we  did  get  in,  nor  to  extol  any  particular 
individuals  or  agencies  participating  therein. 

So  far  as  it  may  be  done  in  the  space  of  a  single 
article,  I  shall  try  to  show,  by  a  simple  presen- 
tation of  concrete  facts  and  figures,  exactly  how 


TESTING  AN  AMERICAN  CAS  MASK 
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to  test  it  in  a 


I  or  (he  protection  of  our  men  we  had  developed  the  best  gas  mask  made.    The  soldier  in  the  picture  volunteered 

trench  filled  with  tlie  most  powerful  German  gas 
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THE  RENAULT  TANK 

This  is  the  French  "Whippet"  tank  of  which  SO  much  was  heard  in  the  late  months  of  the  war;  our  Government  was  buildins 
6.000  of  them  and  had  more  than  fifty  completed  when  the  armistice  was  signed 

far  we  had  gone  in  our  war  preparations  when  the 
armistice  was  signed,  and  to  indicate,  by  the  same 
method,  what  our  contribution  to  the  expected 
summer  campaign  of  1919  would  have  been,  had 
the  war  not  suddenly  ended  and  if  the  programme 
then  under  way  had  been  carried  out  at  the  rate 
at  which  it  was  actually  proceeding,  in  other 
words,  1  shall  try  to  present  a  cross-section  of 
America's  war  preparations  as  of  November  11, 
1918,  and  to  "plot  the  curve."  as  an  engineer 
would  express  it,  that  will  show,  by  projection, 
the  point  which  these  preparations  might  fairly 
have  been  expected  to  reach  by  this  spring. 

For  the  facts  and  figures  used  herein,  I  have 
gone  to  the  only  possible  sources  of  accurate  infor- 
mation, the  confidential  reports  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  from  week  to  week,  which  show 
in  detail  the  exact  status  on  given  dates  of  every 
stage  and  phase  of  military  activity  and  prepara- 
tions, down  to  the  smallest  item,  whether  it  be 
shoe-laces  or  chewing  gum.  Many  of  these  facts 
have  been  published;  some  of  them  have  been 
challenged.  Without  expressing  any  opinion  on 
the  reliability  of  any  statements  that  have 
appeared  in  print,  from  whatever  source  emanat- 
ing, I  have  been  at  pains  to  exclude  from  consid- 
eration all  statements  and  presentations  that  have 
been  especially  prepared  for  publication,  and  have 
limited  this  survey  to  the  official  data  upon  which 


all  the  activities  of  the  Government  itself  were 
predicated.  To  question  these  figures  would  be 
to  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  War  had  been  for  a 
year  and  a  half  the  victim  of  a  ct)nspiracy  to 
deceive,  involving  the  honor  and  integrity  of 
countless  officers  of  the  Army  and  of  thousands  of 
civilians  in  high  places.  My  only  reason  for 
emphasizing  the  conditions  under  which  the  basic 
data  used  herein  were  obtained  is  the  desir«  to 
remove  in  advance  all  suspicion  that  this  article 
is  in  any  way  "inspired"  or  that  there  has  been 
any  motive  in  its  preparation  other  than  that  of 
giving  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  clear  and 
comprehensive  a  picture  as  I  am  able  to  draw  of 
what  we  were  actually  preparing  to  do  in  the 
war  and  how  far  we  had  got  with  those  prepara- 
tk)ns  when  it  became  no  longer  necessary  to  go  on 
with  them. 

On  April  6,  1917,  the  day  when  we  declared 
ourselves  belligerents,  our  military  resources  were 
so  largely  undeveloped  that  it  seemed  absurd  to 
believe  that  this  country  could  prepare  itself  to 
take  any  important  part  in  land  operations  under 
three  or  four  years.  Indeed,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
here  to  recall  the  feeling,  amounting  even  in  some 
official  quarters  to  the  conviction,  that  America's 
share  in  the  war  would  be  chiefly  confined  to 
feeding  and  financing  the  Allies,  making  their 
munitions  and  furnishing  a  Naval  patrol  for  the 
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THE  FORD     BABY  TANK 

Had  the  war  gone  on  until  spring  we  would  have  had  ten  thousand  or  more  of  these  fighting  machines  at  the  front.  It  is 
lighter  and  has  more  power  than  the  small  French  tank,  having  two  Ford  automobile  engines  for  motive  power  and  mounting  a 
heavy  Browning  machine  gun 


North  Atlantic  sea-lanes.  The  visit  of  Marshal 
Joffre  and  his  appeal  for  men  changed  all  this; 
it  was  not  until  then  that  the  country  fully  awoke 
to  the  necessity  of  creating,  equipping,  arming, 
and  placing  in  the  field  a  tremendous  army  in  the 
shortest  possible  space  of  time.  We  began  then 
with  what  amounted  to  a  blank  sheet  of  paper, 
upon  which  we  could  write  either  success  or 
failure. 

From  the  beginning  there  was  a  double  handi- 
cap to  be  overcome.  Many  parts  of  the  pro- 
gramme had  to  be  delayed  in  their  inception  until 
exact  information  could  be  obtained  as  to  what 
was  required,  what  precise  items  would  be  needed 
to  meet  the  new  and  strange  conditions  of  warfare. 
And  these  conditions  have  been  constantly  chang- 
ing; the  demands  from  overseas  increased  and 
shifted  continuously  up  to  the  very  moment  of  the 
armistice.  The  Army's  difficulties  were  multi- 
plied, moreover,  by  the  fact  that  under  the  scheme 
adopted  from  the  beginning  it  was,  to  use  military 
parlance,  merely  our  fourth  line  of  defense. 
America's  first  military  duty  was  to  supply  the 
needs  of  our  Allies;  nothing  could  be  done  that 
would  interfere  with  the  constant  flow  of  muni- 
tions from  America  to  England,  France,  and  Italy; 
of  all  priorities,  the  raw  materials  that  went  into 
the  things  we  were  making  for  Allied  use,  and  the 


finished  products  themselves,  came  first.  Then 
came  the  Navy,  our  second  line  of  defense;  its 
needs  must  be  fully  met,  its  supplies  and  materials 
produced  and  transported  as  stxjn  as  those  for  the 
Allies  were  taken  care  of.  And  since  all  other  war 
preparations  were  useless  without  ships,  the  ship- 
building programme  had  full  priority  over  the 
Army  programme.  This  was  the  defined  and 
accepted  rule  under  which  our  Government 
operated  from  the  beginning.  In  the  light  of 
these  little-understood  conditions,  the  record  of 
what  was  actually  accomplished  takes  on  an 
added  interest. 

The  simplest  and  easiest  task  of  all  was  the 
increase  of  the  personnel  of  the  Army  f  rom  190,000 
officers  and  men  on  April  6,  1917,  to  3,734,420 
actually  in  service  on  the  day  the  armistice  was 
signed.  This  figure  includes,  however,  27,288 
Marines;  the  actual  strength  of  the  Army  proper 
was  3,707,132  officers  and  men.  Of  these, 
2,002.175  had  been  sent  overseas  and  another 
94,248  were  on  ships,  en  route  to  Europe,  when 
hostilities  ceased.  It  was  not  until  June  5,  1917. 
nearly  two  months  after  the  United  States  had 
entered  the  war,  that  the  first  men  were  regis- 
tered under  the  Selective  Draft  Act;  it  was  Sep- 
tember before  the  first  of  these  were  inducted  into 
service.    There  were  more  than  a  million  and  a 
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A  SURPRISE  WE  HAD  IN  STORE  FOR  GERMANY 
This  sixteen-inch  howitzer  is  nearly  as  powerful  as  the  famous  "43-centimecer"  Skoda  howitzer  used  by  the  Germans 
against  the  forts  of  Li6gc,  and  has  the  added  advantage  of  requiring  no  special  foundation.    It  can  be  fired  within  ten  minutes 
after  arriving  at  the  designated  point 


quarter  of  these  men  in  the  A.E.F.,  trained, 
armed,  equipped,  and  sent  overseas  in  the  space 
of  fourteen  months.  Shipments  overseas  were 
proceeding  at  the  rate  of  more  than  250,000  a 
month.  Bariing  some  completely  unforeseeable 
catastrophe,  the  total  strength  of  the  Army  by 
June  30,  1919.  would  have  reached  4,850,000 
officers  and  men,  of  whom  3,360,000  would  have 
been  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

The  difference  between  the  old  army  and  the 
new,  and  the  distribution  of  the  personnel  between 
the  different  branches  of  the  service  is  concisely 
set  forth  in  the  tabular  statement  on  page  561, 
from  the  official  records  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

How  this  huge  force  was  trained  and  outfitted 
and  sent  overseas  is  an  old  and  familiar  story  to 
all  Americans.  There  is  distinct  interest,  how- 
ever, in  the  figures,  taken  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment's own  records,  of  the  supplies  on  hand,  in 
this  country  and  overseas,  of  clothing,  bedding, 
and  food  for  our  men,  forage  for  horses  and  mules 
and  fuel  for  land  and  aerial  transport.  They  are 
set  forth  in  the  table  on  page  561. 

If  the  figures  mean  anything,  they  mean 
that  there  was  not,  at  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, any  shortage  or  prospect  of  shortage  in 
the  items  of  clothing  and  food  for  our  troops 


and  that  shipments  overseas  were  keeping  pace 
with  the  shipments  of  tnxips.  It  may,  in  short, 
be  regarded  as  a  fact  requiring  no  further  demon- 
stration, that  in  these  essentials  we  would  have 
been  able  to  provide  fully  for  the  needs  of  the 
maximum  army  that  we  could  at  any  time  have 
placed  in  the  field.  The  actual  volume  of  cargo 
tonnage  shipped  overseas  to  the  A.E.F.  and  the 
progressive  increase  from  month  to  month  are  set 
forth  in  detail  in  the  table  on  page  563,  com- 
piled for  the  information  of  the  Secretar>'  of  War 
and  the  General  Staff,  while  the  accompanying 
graphic  illustrates  the  growth  in  the  last  six 
months  of  the  war  of  the  actual  ship  tonnage  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Army. 

And  there  were  plenty  more  ships  where  these 
came  from.  To  attempt  to  summarize  in  a 
paragraph  the  development  and  progress  of  our 
huge  shipbuilding  programme  is,  perhaps,  giving 
rather  cavalier  treatment  to  what  was  in  reality 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  important. achieve- 
ments of  the  whole  war  emergency,  the  creation 
out  of  almost  nothing  of  a  merchant  marine  com- 
parable to  that  of  Great  Britain.  When  the 
United  States  entered  the  war  there  were  but 
sixty-one  shipyards  in  the  United  States,  of 
which  only  thirty-seven  were  equipped  to  build 
steel  'ihips;  when  the  armistice  was  signed  there 
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THE  ARMY  S  MOST  POWERFUL  MOBILE  ARTILLERY 
This  twelve-inch  gun,  fifty  feet  lonR.  mounted  on  a  railroad  truck,  is  one  of  several  that  would  have  been  on  the  firing 
line  in  France  this  spring.    It  has  a  range  of  twenty-eight  miles.    Several  fourteen  inch  Naval  guns  similarly  mounted  were 
actually  used  by  the  A.  E.  F. 


were  198  yards,  of  which  sixty-ei^ht  were 
building  steel  ships  for  the  Government  on  ^qS 
ways,  as  compared  with  142  available  ways 
in  1917.  Gigantic  new  shipyards  owned  by 
the  Government  were  built,  five  of  them  for 
steel  and  seven  for  concrete  ships;  from  these 
and  privately  owned  yards  496  new  ships  with 
an  aggregate  deadweight  tonnage  of  2,828.781 
had  been  added  to  our  merchant  fleet;  399 
of  these  were  of  steel.  There  had  been  launched 
285  more  ships  and  the  keels  had  been  laid 
for  743  more.  What  with  the  German  and 
Austrian  ships  seized  and  other  foreign-owned  and 
American  ships  chartered,  there  were  by  Septem- 
ber I,  1918,  under  the  control  of  the  Government 
1.656  vessels  with  a  total  deadweight  tonnage  of 
7.219,823;  with  new  ships  being  delivered  at  a 
rate  rapidly  climbing  above  400,000  tons  a  monch 
there  was  justification  for  the  assertion  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  that  before  the  end  of  this 
summer  of  1919  we  would  have  been  able  to 
return  the  ships  the  Army  had  borrowed  from 
Great  Britain  and  repay  the  lf)an  in  kind.  There 
were  contracts  outstanding  for  1.475  more  ships, 
aggregating  10,835.491  tons.  And  the  turn- 
around of  ships  in  transport  and  cargo  service 
across  the  Atlantic  was  being  speeded  up;  trans- 
ports, even  under  the  handicap  of  convoy,  were 


making  the  round  trip  faster  than  the  same  ships 
ever  made  it  with  passengers  in  peace-time, 
averaging  under  thirty  days,  some  American 
ships  averaging  twenty-five  days  and  occasionally 
making  the  round  trip  in  nineteen  days.  Cargo 
round  trips  were  averaging  seventy  days  when 
the  war  stopped,  most  of  the  time  in  American 
home  ports,  loading;  the  great  dockage  system 
created  by  American  Armv  engineers  in  twelve 
French  ports  with  berths  for  seventy  ships, 
was  functioning  more  precisely  from  day  to  day. 

To  place  such  an  army  in  the  field,  clothe 
it  and  feed  it,  is  no  small  achievement :  it  is  value- 
less, however,  unless  the  army  has  an  adequate 
supply  of  small  arms  and  machine  guns,  is  backed 
up  by  artillery  of  many  sizes,  types,  and  calibres, 
has  aircraft  aplenty  for  all  necessary  observation 
purposes  and  for  the  protection  of  its  observers 
against  hostile  attack  and,  in  this  war,  all  of  these 
did  not  suffice;  it  was  essential  that  we  should  not 
only  be  able  to  protect  ourselves  against  German 
gas  attacks  but  to  give  the  enemy  in  that  respect 
at  least  as  gocxl  as  he  could  send.  What,  then, 
were  our  available  resources  in  these  fighting 
tools  when  the  armistice  was  signed,  and  what 
would  they  have  been  by  spring? 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war  we  had 
on  hand  about  Ooo.ooo  Springfield  rifles,  model  of 
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FOR  DROPPING  SHELLS  ON  DUGOUTS 

The  twelve-inch  mortar  on  a  railway  mount,  shown  at  its  highest  elevation.    This  weapon,  designed  for  use  against  ammunittoo 
dumps  and  dugouts,  was  being  prepared  for  use  in  the  1919  spring  campaign 


MOBILE  ARTILLERY  THAT  NEEDS  NO  ROADS 

Mounting  an  eight-inch  howitzer  on  a  caterpillar  tractor  is  an  American  idea  that  was  l>eing  put  into  practice  when  the  war 
ended.   Tests  of  this  device  proved  it  able  to  climb  out  of  a  shell-hole  or  over  an  embankment  at  an  angle  of  4s  degrees 
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TRAIN  LOADS  OF  CRATED  TRUCKS  LEAVING  DETROIT 


1903,  the  standard  arm  of  the  American  dough- 
boy and,  as  our  Army  still  beheves,  the  best  rifle 
ever  made.  These  were  manufactured  exclu- 
sively in  the  Springfield  and  Rock  Island  Arsenals, 
having  a  combined  production  capacity  of  about 
700  a  day;  this  has  been  speeded  up  to  more  than 
1 .200  a  day — but  it  takes  half  as  many  rifles  as 
there  are  men  to  equip  an  army  and  it  would 
take  five  years,  at  the  highest  rate  reached  in 
these  plants,  to  arm  the  forces  we  had  under  arms 
on  November  nth.  Fortunately,  there  were 
plants  in  operation  that  had  been  working  for  two 
years  and  more  on  rifles  for  the  British  and  Rus- 
sian governments,  the  Enfield  rifle.  Modified 
to  use  our  regular  ammunition  and  to  resemble 
the  Springfield  in  other  details  this  rifle  could  be 
produced  quickly  and  in  large  quantities.  When 
the  war  ended  we  had  on  hand  2.105,000  of  these 
new  rifles,  of  which  987,000  were  in  France  and 
106,000  more  on  the  way;  we  had  also  825,000 
Springfields,  513.000  of  them  in  France.  The 
number  required  to  equip  the  forces  we  then  had 
in  the  field  was  1 ,626,000.  Rifle  production  had 
exceeded  the  need  by  80  per  cent.,  and  we  had 
outstanding  orders  for  794,006  more  Springfields 
and  1,681,000  of  the  new  arm,  which  was  coming 
through  at  an  average  rate  of  41,000  a  week! 
By  June  we  would  have  had  nearly  5,000,000  rifles. 

In  the  matter  of  rifles,  as  in  the  case  of  almost 
every  other  essential  item  of  munitions,  the 


United  States  was,  at  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
producing  at  such  a  vastly  faster  rate  than  either 
France  or  Great  Britain  that  our  actual  output 
already  exceeded  that  of  either  of  the  chief  Allies; 
in  some  items  we  had  attained  greater  produc- 
tion in  eighteen  months  than  these  countries  had 
reached  in  more  than  four  years.  While  actual 
comparative  statistics  are  not  obtainable  for  all 
items,  here  are  a  few  compiled  by  the  Ordnance 
Department  of  the  Inter-Allied  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, as  of  November  11,  1918: 


t'NITtD  STATES     GREAT  BRITAIN 


FRANCE 


2,506,743 


181.662 


.971,764  1,416.056 


181,404 


39,238 


2,879,148,000   3,486, 127,000  2,983,675,000 


Rifles,  total  pro- 
duction 
Machine  Guns 
and  machine 
rifles,  total 
production 
Rifle  and  ma- 
chine gun  am- 
munition, 
rounds 
Rifle  and  ma- 
chine ^un  am- 
munition, 
three  months 
(July,  Aug., 

Sept.     1918)      277.894.000     359.769.000  139,845,000 

Of  course,  Great  Britain  and  France  had  pro- 
duced immense  numbers  of  rifles  and  machine 
guns  before  the  {>eriod  represented  in  the  foregoing 
table  began;  our  ammunition  production  was  pro- 
ceeding at  a  rate  of  55,000,000  rounds  a  week  and 
would  have  reached  a  total  of  a  thousand  rounds 
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AMERICA  S  MAIN   RELIANCE  IN  THE  AIR 

The  DeHaviland  Four  observation  and  bombing  airplane,  of  which  wc  were  making  260  a  week  when  the  armistice  was  signed. 

It  has  a  speed  of  13}  miles  an  hour  and  carries  two  men 


per  rifle,  or  approximately  4,soo.ooo.ooo  rounds, 
by  June.  We  had  429.000,000  rounds  on  hand  in 
France  when  the  armistice  was  signed  and  there 
were  another  22 1 ,000.000  rounds  on  ships,  en  route 
to  the  A.  E.  F. 

The  machine  guns  and  machine  rifles  referred 
to  in  the  foregoing  table  are  the  heavy  and  light 
Browning  guns.  Of  the  former,  we  had  made 
50,000,  shipped  16,000  of  these  to  France,  and 
had  on  hand  nearly  three  times  as  many  as  the 
requirements  of  two  full  armies,  with  97.000  more 
on  order  and  deliveries  coming  through  at  the  rate 
of  3,000  a  week.  There  were  ^4,000  light  Brown- 
ing rifles  on  hand  when  the  war  ended,  22,000  of 
them  with  Pershing's  men,  90  per  cent,  of  all 
requirements  for  two  armies;  210,000  more  of 
these  were  on  order  and  they  were  also  coming 
through  at  3,000  a  week  and  speeding  up.  And 
this  production  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is 
remembered  that  it  was  a  development  of  sub- 
stantially only  a  year  from  the  blue-prints  of  an 
entirely  new  weapon;  rifle  production  could  be 
begun  at  high  speed,  for  the  plants  and  tools  were 
ready,  needing  but  slight  alteration;  the  Browning 
gun  was  new  from  the  ground  up  in  late  1917. 

As  with  machine  guns,  so  with  artillery;  we 
had  no  plants  available  for  the  manufacture  of 
mobile  field  artillery  v  hen  we  entered  the  war, 
and  there  were  needed  sizes  and  types  of  guns  that 


we  had  never  made  in  America.    The  only  tuo 
gun  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  the 
Bethlehem  and  Midvale  Steel  companies,  ^^-ere 
running  to  capacity  on  orders  for  the  Allies,  and. 
as  I  pointed  out  in  the  beginning,  the  Allies  \nere 
our  first  line  of  defense  and  nothing  was  allowed 
to  interfere  with  their  supplies  of  munitions  from 
America.   There  was  nothing  for  our  Army  to 
do  but  to  find  manufacturers  who  could  and 
would  undertake  to  learn  the  difficult  art  of  gun- 
making,  then  build  plants  and  equip  them  and 
go  at  it.    We  had  to  learn  how  to  make  gun  forg- 
ings;  we  learned  it  so  well  that  we  were  shipping 
1,000  gun  forcings  a  month  to  the  French  ord- 
nance plants  before  the  armistice  was  signed! 
In  the  beginning  we  adopted  the  French  calibres 
and  types  of  gun.  for  vital  military  reasons;  this 
involved  teaching  literally  thousands  of  American 
factories  to  use  the  metric  system  instead  of  the 
old-fashioned  duf>decimal  measurements,  to  work 
to  thousandths  of  an  inch  instead  of  sixteenths 
Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  progress 
made  is  the  fact  that,  whereas  our  Army  in  France 
usedgunsmadc  for  us  in  French  arsenals,  before  the 
end  of  the  war  we  were  selling  guns  made  in  our 
new  plants  to  the  French!   Such  items  as  the 
investment  of  more  than  S300.000.000  in  machine 
tools  for  ordnance  manufacture  indicate  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  programme;  some  machinery  ordered 
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at  the  beginninfi  of  the  war  had  not  been  delivered 
when  the  armistice  was  signed.  The  Army's 
needs  could  be  met  onl\'  after  those  of  the  AUies. 
of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Shippin;;  Board  had  been 
cared  for.  Working  under  a  handicap  of  such 
magnitude,  our  artillcr\'  production  at  the  end 
of  the  war  is  shown  in  the  condensed  tabular 
statement  on  the  following  page. 

There  is  no  space  here  to  go  into  details,  inter- 
esting as  these  are.  of  the  almost  superhuman  ef- 
forts of  American  manufacturers  that  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  completel\  new  industr>' 
— rather,  a  score  f>f  new  industries — and  the  be- 
ginning of  quantity  production  of  articles  requiring 
such  precision  of  detail  and  absolute  uniformitv 
as  modern  artillery,  in  not  much  more  than  a 
year's  time.  In  the  September.  10 issue  of 
World's  Work.  I  described  the  difliculties  that 
had  to  be  overcome  in  getting  the  plant  and  ttxils 
ready  for  the  manufacture  of  but  one  item  of  our 
artiller>"  programme,  the  recuperators,  or  recoil 
mechanisms,  of  the  135-millimeter  guns  and 
howitzers.  jMultiph  what  the  D<xige  Brothers 
did  in  that  instance  hy  hundreds  and  you  will  have 
an  approximate  idea  of  what  the  whole  programme 
involved.  Incidentally,  the  best  record  we  had 
made  in  artiller)'  production  up  to  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  was  in  these  i  jij-millimeter  howit- 
zers, weapons  which  we  had  never  made  in  Amer- 
ica until  after  we  had  been  in  the  war  for  many 
months,  and  of  which,  as  the  table  shows,  we 
had  produced  58  per  cent,  above  our  own  re- 
quirements besides  selling  275  to  the  French 
Government,  which  had  ordered  several  hundred 
more  from  us.  And  while  our  sttKk  on  hand  of 
these  and  of  75's  included  a  considerable  quantity 
of  both  sizes  purchased  from  the  French,  pro- 


diictjitn  w.'is  i;(img  l(ir\k;ird  at  n  r.itc  that  would 
have  provided  our  forces  in  France  for  the  summer 
campaign  ()f  1019  with  all  the  artillery  necessary 
to  back  up  the  largest  force  of  infantry  we  could 
have  put  into  the  field  against  the  Germans. 

While  in  the  case  of  guns  we  were  able  not  only 
to  purchase  from  the  surplus  stocks  of  France 
and  Great  Britain  in  our  early  war  activities  but 
to  take  over  some  of  the  manufacturing  facilities 
in  this  countr>'  originally  employed  on  artillery 
production  for  those  two  nations,  after  their  needs 
in  );uns  had  been  supplied,  there  was  never  a 
time  up  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice  when  the 
.Allies  were  not  dependent  upon  the  United  States 
for  a  considerable  percentaue  of  their  shells  and 
powder.  Our  ammunition  production,  therefore, 
even  more  than  our  gun  prcxluction,  had  to  be 
developed  as  a  new  industry  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  disturb  the  stead\  flow  of  ammunition  to  the 
.Allies.  There  arc  stories  as  fascinating  and  ro- 
mantic as  an\  thing  ever  w  ritten  by  the  novelists 
in  the  resourcefulness  and  ingenuity  displayed  in 
achieving  this  end.  storicN  there  is  no  room  here  to 
tell.  I  low  we  developed  a  semi-steel  t  hat  could  be 
made  from  high-phosphorous  iron  when  other 
iron  ore  reser\eshad  been  fully  allotted;  how  stove 
manufacturers  undertook  the  impos-^ible  task  of 
casting  trench  mortar  shell  from  gray  iron  to 
micrometer  dimensions  and  got  away  with  it; 
these  and  hundreds  of  similar  tales  of  American 
inventiveness  and  adaptability  remain  to  be  told 
in  the  years  to  come.  But  we  did  get  ammunition 
into  production,  in  huge  and  increasing  volume. 
The  record  in  figures  is  shown  on  page  562. 

To  convert  the  "machined"  shells  in  this 
table  into  "complete"  rounds  is  a  matter  of 
propellants  and  explosives.  In  previous  articles 
in  World's  Work  1  have  told  how  our  Govern- 
ment undertook  to  meet  the  terrific  demand  for 
fixed  nitrogen,  the  basis  of  all  high  explosives  and 
gunpowder.  b\'  the  erection  of  huge  plants  for  the 
extraction  of  nitrogen  from  the  air,  the  stimula- 
tion of  ammonia  and  toluol  production  from  gas 
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works  and  coke  ovens  and  by  multiplying  the 
imports  of  Chile  nitrates.  Here,  again,  we  had 
to  take  care  not  to  interfere  with  the  supplies  of 
the  Allies,  who  had  been  obtaining  a  material  pro- 
portion of  their  explosives  from  America  from  the 
time  Germany  began  the  war,  in  1914.  They 
were  still  dependent  upon  this  countr>'  when  hos- 
tilities ceased.  Only  a  short  time  before  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  a  general  order  to  the 
British  Army  specifically  directed  that  all  bar- 
rage fire  should  be  with  American  nitro-cellulosc 
powder,  because  its  uniform  consistency  made 
accurate  barrage  firing  possible  with  the  least 
danger  to  the  men  behind  the  barrage  through 
shells  falling  short. 

Our  new  nitrate  plants  had  not  begun  to  deliver 
their  products  when  the  war  came  to  an  end. 
Through  the  extension  of  existing  plants  and  the 
adoption  of  ammonium  nitrate  in  addition  to 
TNT  for  the  filling  of  high  explosive  shells 
there  was  at  all  times  an  adequate  supply  of 
powder  and  high  explosives  for  our  guns  and  shells, 
as  fast  as  they  could  be  produced.  Smokeless 
powder  was  being  delivered  at  the  rate  of 
4,800,000  pounds  a  week;  high  explosives  at 
6,900,000  pounds  a  week;  basing  our  require- 
ments on  the  need  of  two  armies  (48  divisions) 
for  six  months,  with  a  25  per  cent,  reserve,  our 
stock  of  165,000,000  pounds  of  powder  on  hand 
December  ist,  was  up  to  72  per  cent,  of  the  maxi- 
mum need,  and  the  209,000,000  pounds  of  high 
explosives  filled  96  per  cent,  of  the  need,  similarly 
calculated.  The  diagrams  on  page  564  make 
the  situation  in  respect  of  explosives  clear  at  a 
glance. 

I  wish  I  could  stop  to  tell  even  a  fractional  per- 


centage of  the  wonder-stories  that    would  il- 
lumijiate  these  somewhat  bald  statistics  and  wnth 
which  the  records  of  our  war  achievements  fairly 
teem;  particularly  would  it  be  of  enthralling  in- 
terest to  follow  the  research  and  development 
work  of  the  Division  of  Chemical  Warfare,  which 
was  charged  ^^^th  the  double  duty  of  providing 
protection  for  our  troops  against  the  deadly 
gases  hurled  by  the  Germans,  and  of  providing 
offensive  gases  even  deadlier  and  means  of  hurling 
them  against  the  Hun.   We  had  devised  a  gas 
mask  that  was  superior  in  every  essential  respect 
to  any  that  the  Allies  had  produced  and  had  made 
in  the  Government's  own  plant  3,258,467  of  them, 
besides  another  matter  of  1,829,123  manufactured 
under  contract ;  we  had  develof>cd  and  were  be/?in- 
ning  to  put  into  production  a  still  better  mask, 
improved  from  the  latest  French  type,  and  had  de- 
livered more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  these 
and  were  getting  them  out  at  better  than  40,000 
a  week.    And  on  the  gas  offensive  side,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that,  had  the  war  gone  on  to  a 
spring  campaign,  the  United  States  would  have 
been  able  literally  to  smother  the  German  Army. 
Not  only  had  we  developed  methods  of  making, 
in  vastly  greater  quantities  than  any  one  else 
could  produce  them,  all  the  varieties  of  gas  that 
had  been  used  since  the  Germans  introduced  this 
weapon  in  1915,  but  there  had  been  devised  a  new 
gas,  so  much  more  powerful  than  the  deadly  "  mus- 
tard" gas  that  it  was  estimated  a  shell  charged 
with  it  would  kill  or  incapacitate  seventy-two  times 
as  many  men  in  a  given  area  as  a  similar  charge 
of  mustard  gas!    How  deadly  that  is,  is  illu>- 
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trated  by  the  story  told  of  an  officer  in  one  of  the 
Government  gas  plants  who  sat  in  a  chair,  on  the 
back  of  which  another  officer  had  inadvertently 
rested  his  hand  for  a  moment  before  removing 
the  gloves  he  had  worn  in  the  gas  plant;  within  24 
hours  the  man  who  sat  in  the  chair  was  dead  from 
gas  burns  that  affected  his  spinal  cord!  We  had 
on  hand  when  the  war  ended  419  tons  of  mustard 
gas,  enough  to  load  419,000  shells,  each  capable 
of  putting  out  of  business  every  German  caught 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  place  where  it  exploded; 
we  had  654  tons  of  phosgene.  5 1 1  tons  of  chloro- 
picrin,  660  tons  of  white  phosphorus  for  incendi- 
ary bombs,  303  tons  of  stannic  tetrachloride  and 
153  tons  of  titanium  tetrachloride.  No  such 
concentration  of  deadly  chemicals  had  ever  been 
accomplished  in  all  history;  and  of  shells  and  pro- 
jectors for  carrying  these  gases  into  the  German 
ranks  the  production  was  comparable,  both  in 
actual  quantity  and  rate  of  production,  with  that 
of  high-explosive  shells. 

It  would  be  easily  possible  to  expand  the  details 
of  the  tractor  and  motor  truck  programme  of  the 
Army  into  an  article;  I  can  deal  here  only  with  the 
net  results  achieved  in  the  effort  to  make  the 
A.  E.  F.  by  next  summer  practically  independent 
of  horse  transportation.  We  had  built,  for  in- 
stance, 2,010  ten-ton  caterpillar  tractors  and 
1,586  of  fifteen  tons,  for  hauling  great  guns;  we 
had  15,000  more  of  these  two  sizes  under  way. 
We  were  just  beginning  production  of  the  two-and- 
one-half  ton  and  twenty-ton  tractors,  eighteen  of 
the  former  and  1 39  of  the  latter  having  been  deliv- 
ered; the  programme  called  for  ^,000  of  the  small 
ones  and  1,000  more  of  the  big  ones.    We  had  ex- 
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As  this  diagram  shows,  July,  iyi8,  w.is  the  b.inncr  month 
in  the  shipbuilding  programme  in  the  number  of  keels  laid 
and  hulls  launched 


Diagrams  showing  (ah<jvc)  the  proportion  frrjm  month  to 
month  in  tonnage  deadweight,  of  steamships  in  the  import 
trades  and  ships  turned  over  to  the  Army;  (below)  tons  dead- 
weight of  U.  S.  controlled  ships  engaged  in  trade  to  Caribbean, 
Gulf,  West  Indies,  South  American  West  Coast,  South  Amer- 
ican East  Coast  and  trans-Pacific  ports  in  the  six  months 
preceding  the  end  of  the  war 

perimentcd  successfully  in  the  mounting  of  big 
guns — up  to  eight-inch  calibre — on  caterpillar 
mounts,  and  we  had  speeded  the  caterpillar  up  to 
several  times  its  old  snail's  pace  of  four  miles  an 
hour.  I  raced  across  the  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground  recently  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  each  riding  in  a  caterpillar  tractor  that  made 
better  than  16  miles  an  hour  over  rough  ground! 
Then  we  watched  a  tractor  with  an  eight-inch 
gun  mounted  upon  it  plow  its  way  through  a  for- 
est, brushing  down  ten-inch  trees  as  it  went. 
But  these  were  not  yet  in  production,  nor  was  the 
Ford  baby  tank  that  can  carry  two  men  and  a 
machine  gun  faster  than  any  Army  ever  moved 
and  which  was  to  have  begun  coming  through  at 
the  rate  of  2,500  a  month  by  spring,  nor  the  new 
35-ton  American  tank  propelled  by  a  Liberty 
.Motor.  We  had  made  something  n\ore  than 
fifty  Renault  tanks  on  a  French  model,  and  had 
6,000  in  process. 

Of  trucks  for  carrying  ammunition  and  supplies, 
we  had  under  way  a  programme  that  would  have 
given  us  by  summer  137,142  of  the  two-ton, 
three-ton,  and  five-ton  trucks  in  addition  to  57,607 
already  delivered;  we  had  made  17,530  of  the 
four-wheel-drive  or"F.  W,  D."  trucks  and  had 
nearly  50,000  more  coming  through,  while  we  had 
1 1,47^6  ambulances  and  18,375  niotor  cars  in  ser- 
vice, with  29,421  motorcycles,  and  no  practical 
limit  to  the  possible  production  of  these  types. 
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Diagram  showing  (in  circle)  u>ia\  deliveries  in  millions  of 
|x>unds  of  high  explosives  since  ihe  L'nilcd  Slates  entered  the 
war,  and  its  distribution,  incluiiini;  ao.oo(>,oo(i  pounds  "wast- 
age" estimated  to  have  been  UM-d  in  battle;  ^hcbw)  diagram 
which  shows  that  while  the  supply  of  high  explosives  Novemlx-r 
ist  was  not  up  to  a  six  months'  supply  for  tv^o  armies,  it  wa% 
uell  above  requirements  for  shells  on  hand 

I  have  purposely  left  until  the  last  consideration 
of  our  progress  in  a'viation.  as  it  was  disclosed 
when  the  sudden  termination  of  the  war  made 
stock-takinj;  necessary  and  possible.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  words  have  been  written  and  more 
millions  will  be  written  in  explanation  of  exactly 
what  happened  in  the  carr\ing  out  of  America's 
airplane  programme.    It  all  simmers dowp  to  this: 

Germany  at  all  times  had  better  airplanes  than 
the  Allies,  though  the  Allies  in  the  last  year  of  the 
war  had  better  engines,  of  which  the  l  iberty 
Motor  was  the  best.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Germany  at  any  time  had  as  many  as  2,500 
planes  in  ser\'ice  on  the  western  front;  the  Allies 
held  control  of  the  air  through  numerical  supe- 
riority. We  had  to  supply  the  spruce  and  other 
lumber  and  much  other  material  for  the  British, 
French,  and  Italian  airplane  factories,  as  well  as 
develop  a  new  industry  in  America,  since  the 
plants  that  were  equipped  to  make  airplanes 
when  we  entered  the  war  were  all  working  on 
Allied  orders,  which  could  not  be  interfered  with. 
America  entered  the  war  just  at  a  time  when  it 
was  beginning  to  be  realized  that  what  was  needed 
more  than  an\thing  else  was  higher-powered 
engines  and  high-speed  pursuit  planes  to  protect 
the  planes  engaged  in  the  main  business  of  the 
aerial  forces,  observation  of  the  enemy's  posi- 
tions, and  movements.  In  the  assignment  of 
duties  among  the  nations  en-^aged  in  fighting 
German)  it  fell  to  America's  lot  to  develop  the 


high-power  engine;  France  and  Great  Britain 
had  ample  factory  capacit)-  and  experience  for 
the  production  of  high-speed  pursuit  planes 
quickly  to  meet  each  new  advance  on  the  part 
of  the  clever  and  resourceful  enemy.  We  were  to 
furnish  all  the  raw  material  possible  for  these 
planes,  and  to  provide  our  own  training,  obser- 
vation, and  bombing  planes  as  rapidly  as  p«'>ssible. 
So  our  Government  placed  orders  with  the  French 
for  Sic)o,q89,86i  worth  of  planes,  with  the  British 
for  ^^33.000,000  worth  and  with  the  Italians  for 
^11,300,000  worth,  and  so  obtained  an  early 
supply  of  service  planes  while  learning  how  to 
build  machines  for  ourselves  and  developing  a  new 
engine.  ( )ut  c)f  7.977  service  planes  ordcriHl  from 
the  French  there  had  been  delivered,  when  the 
armistice  was  signed,  1,1)22;  of  5.fx)7  training 
planes  we  had  received  2,238.  And  out  of  a 
programme  of  22,3(X)  planes  to  be  made  in 
America  we  had  completed  12,285,  divided  as 
follows: 
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Our  service  planes,  chielly  the  Del  laviland  Four 
two-seated  observation  and  bombing  plane,  were 
coming  through  at  an  average  rate  of  production 
of  260  a  week;  we  had  about  all  the  training  planes 


Diagram  showing  (in  circle)  smokeless  powder  production  and 
distribution  in  millions  of  pounds;  (below)  diagram  indicating 
our  slock  of  smokeless  powder  was  far  below  the  requirement  o( 
a  six  months'  supply  for  two  armies  when  the  war  ended 
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would  need  and  had  completely  trained  1.447 
pilots  and  796  bombers  and  observers  when  the 
war  ended.  Here,  again,  one  could  write  indefi- 
nitely of  wonderful  achievements  in  the  face  of 
fearful  odds;  the  discovery  of  new  sources  of 
?pruce,  the  devising  of  new  methods  of  lumbering 
that  produced  104.351.000  feel  of  airplane  lumber 
in  fourteen  months,  seasoned  by  a  new  process, 
70,000.000  feet  of  it  going  overseas  to  our  Allies; 
the  invention  of  a  new  fabric  for  wing-covering  to 
replace  the  unobtainable  Irish  linen  and  the 
production  of  neariy  8,000.000  yards  of  it;  the 
development  of  a  score  of  new  industrial  processes 
and  methmls  and  the  training  of  thousands  of 
workmen  and  women  in  entirely  new  industrial 
arts  and  crafts.  So.  too,  the  development  of 
appliances  for  offense,  defense,  and  observation 
and  the  obtaining  of  the  materials  with  which  to 
make  them,  as  well  as  their  manufacture,  would 
make  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  industrial 
history  of  the  war.  The  sinr;lc  item  of  14.905 
negative  lenses  prcxluced  up  to  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  has  behind  it  the  stor>'  of  the 
creation  in  America  of  an  optical  glass  industry 
that  once  for  all  has  set  us  free  from  the  Ger- 
man Government  subsidized  lens -makers  of 
Jena. 

As  for  the  Liberty  .Motor,  its  story  is  almost  too 
well  known  to  readers  of  the  World's  Work  to 
bear  repetition  here,  even  fragmentarilv.  SufTicc 


Dugrams  showing  Cabove)  the  progrcssi\f  increase  in 
deadweight  tonnage  of  ships  engaged  in  Army  cargo  transpf>ri 
service  from  May  27  to  Nov.  10,  1918,  distributed  between 
east-bound,  west-bound,  French  ports  and  home  ports;  (below) 
analysis  of  the  distribution  of  time  of  Army  cargo  transports 
in  American  ports  between  loading,  docking,  repairs,  waiting 
convoy,  and  changing  port 
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it  that  when  peace  came  we  had  built  15,1)1  of 
these  440-horsepower  engines  as  well  as  16,68)  of 
other  types;  that  we  had  under  way  a  programme 
calling  for  51.100  Liberty  Twelves  and  8,000 
Liberty  Eights  and  the  machines  were  coming 
through  at  a  rate  fasler  than  5.000  a  month, 
with  the  reasonable  certainty  that  before  summer 
the  production  would  be  10,000  a  month  or  more. 
I'he  British  and  the  French  were  buying  Liberty 
.Motors  from  us,  redesigning  their  airplanes  to 
take  the  higher-powered  engine.  June  would 
have  seen  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
equip|)ed  with  five  or  six  times  as  many  service 
airplanes  as  the  Germans  had  ever  been  able  to 
put  into  service  at  one  time,  all  fitted  with  Lib- 
erty .Motors,  while  the  Allies  would  have  been  flying 
more  Liberty-motored  planes  than  of  all  other 
t\  pes  of  engine. 

To  attempt  a  statistical  detailed  summary  of 
an  article  already  overburdened  with  figures 
would  be  wearisome;  neither  is  it  necessary  to 
pursue  the  survey  of  our  military  resources  into 
other  fields  nor  to  discuss  the  Navy's  contribu- 
tions and  programme  beyond  pointing  out  that 
this  arm  of  the  service  was  better  prepared  for  war 
to  begin  with,  had  a  smaller  programme  to  develop 
and  worked  under  more  advantageous  conditions 
than  were  possible  to  the  Army.  W  hat  the  facts 
and  figures  I  have  recited  show,  I  believe,  is  that 
we  went  ihto  the  war  almost  completely  unpre- 
pared in  a  military  sense,  considering  the  magni- 
tude of  the  struggle;  that  in  the  space  of  eighteen 
months  we  had  reached  a  stage  of  preparedness 
whence  it  was  possible  to  forecast  with  accuracy 
our  full-powered  participation  within  two  years 
after  our  entry,  and  that  the  military  power  which 
America  would  have  been  able  to  exert,  had  the 
war  continued  to  the  spring  campaign  of  19  n) 
toward  which  all  our  preparations  and  energies 
were  bending,  would  have  been  all  but  irre- 
sistible. 


THE  RED  TERROR  IN  RUSSIA 


Alti  Eye-Witness's  Story  of  the  Mass  Murders  in  Petrograd  Directed  by  Lenine  and  Tiotzky 

BY 

ARNO  DOSCH-FLEUROT 


I WAS  passing  before  the  Chinese  Gate  of  the 
old  lartar  city  in  Moscow  one  afternoon 
last  summer  when  I  got  a  mental  snapshot 
<rf  the  red  terror  that  has  made  a  lasting 
impression  on  me.    The  incident  was  com- 
monplace enougit,  but  the  composition  of  the 
picture  seized  the  overwrought,  terror-held  im- 
agination which  I  in  common  with  ever)'one,  even 
including  the  Bolshevikit  was  suifering  from  in 
Kussia.  * 

The  ancient  Chinese  Gate,  ever  remindful  of 
the  soft  yielding  of  the  Russians  to  outside, 
strange,  {urticularly  Oriental  mtiuences,  was  in 
the  background.   Before  it,  conspicuous  among 
the  laz>  mtwements  of  the  half-eastern,  half- 
western  crowd,  passed  a  tall  Mongolian  soldier 
in  the  common  Rus»an  uniform,  a  bare  auto- 
matic stuck  in  his  belt  flat  on  his  stomach.  He 
walked  with  a  masterly  stride  like  the  other 
Mongolians  who  passed  in  and  out  of  that  gate 
hufxlreds  of  years  agp  among  the  same  motl^ 
crf)\vcl  of  Russian  peasants.    And  well  he  might 
feel  his  p<>wer,  for  he  was  one  of  the  executioners 
hired  by  the  Botsheviki  to  take  their  prisoners — 
officers,  bourgeois,  peasants  who  objected  to  their 
dictatorship,  anylvxiy  they  did  not  like— and, 
forcing  them  to  kneel  in  dark  comers,  to  put  that 
same  automatic  behind  their  ears  and  blow  their 
heads  ofT. 

Just  as  he  passed  a  load  of  his  victims  came 
gliding  by.  A  modem  police  van,  smooth-running, 
its  dark  green  paint  barely  scratched,  the  only 
ncat-kxikinL;  thing  left  in  Moscow,  slipped  si- 
lently across  the  square  into  the  picture — bound 
for  the  Kremlin.  It  held  otdinarity  perhaps 
thirty  persons,  but  was  so  tighth-  crowded  I  could 
see  several  heads  through  the  tiny  grating  at  the 
rear.  Among  them  1  recognized  a  young  officer, 
who  was  soldier  and  nothing  more.  He  was 
arrested  simply  because  he  was  an  officer,  taken 
as  a  "  hostage,"  and,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Extraordinary  Gommission  Against  Counter- 
revolution, Speculation,  and  Sabotage,  I  did  not 
have  the  slightest  expectation  of  ever  seeing  him 
again.  I  never  even  knew  his  fate,  nor  did  his 
family.  He  took  a  ride  in  the  Bolshevist  "tum- 
bril," and  that  was  all  any  one  e\er  knew.  That 
is  one  of  the  most  terrible  things  about  the  red 
terror. 


The  next  most  terriMc  thing  about  the  terror 
is  that  it  was  undertaken  by  the  Bolsheviki  as  a 
political  move.  They  put  it  into  executron  coldly, 
tried  it  out  as  an  experiment  on  what  the  great 
Socialist  newspaper,  the  yorwaerts,  referred  to 
'  as  the  living  body  of  society."  Recently  in  Co- 
penhagen, 1  met  a  Bolshevik  from  Moscow  and 
I  asked  him  alx)Ut  the  terror.  "Most  of  us  think 
now  it  was  a  mistake,"  he  replied,  calmly.  "A 
fine  time  to  discover  your  mistake,"  I  replied, 
"after  you  have  muntered  between  23,000  and 
50,000  people."-  It  was  in  Copenhagen  I  made 
this  bitter  comment.  In  Moscow,  I  should  not 
have  dared. 

The  spirit  of  the  red  terror  was  obvious  in 
Russia  from  the  moment  of  the  original  revolu- 
tion. The  soldiers  who  killed  their  <rflicers,  the 
sailors  who  drowned  their  commanders,  were  ter- 
rorists. On  the  third  and  fourth  day  of  the 
original  revolution  I  expected  any  moment  to 
hear  the  mass-slau^ter  of  the  civilians  bad  be- 
gun.  But  the  situation  flattened  out,  and,  except 
for  the  usual  isolated  killings  of  property  owners 
by  peasants,  the  nmount  or  muider  actuated  by 
hatred  in  Russia  was  extraordinarily  small  during 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1917.  It  l(K>ked  as  if 
Kussia  might  have  something  like  permanent 
political  freedom,  and  even  the  Jewish  pogroms 
ceased . 

The  body  which  has  been  responsible  for  much 
of  the  red  terror  since  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
was  organized  immediately  after  the  Bolshevist 
revolution  and  was  an\  thing  but  terrorist  to  begin 
with.  For  one  thing  it  was  then  in  the  hands  of 
Russian  workmen,  and  not  dominated  by  inter- 
national adventurers.  1  remember  well  its  first 
trial.  Countess  Panin,  a  kindlv  little  wotnan 
known  to  all  Russia  as  a  philanihruphist,  had  had 
charge  of  the  hospitals  and  orphans  under  Ker- 
cnsky.  and.  following  the  Bolshevist  coup  d'fiat. 
refused  to  give  her  funds  to  the  usurpers.  1  think 
the  charge  was  high  treason,  but  the  charge  was 
a  mere  matter  of  words.  She  had  opposed  the 
Bolsheviki:  that  was  the  real  crime.  The  court, 
Petrugrad  workmen,  a  mixture  of  Slav  ferocity 
and  gentleness,  listened  sagdy  to  the  testimony, 
which,  of  course,  was  very  biased,  and  decided 
to  dismiss  the  little  countess  with  public  rebuke! 
The  second  trial  was  that  of  Pouriskkevitch.  a 
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violent  monarchist  and  a  fool.  He  was  caught 
in  some  absurd  monarchtstic  plot,  and  the  evi- 
dence was  good.    The  court  sentenced  him  to 

four  \'ears'  hard  Inbor,  and  then,  because  he  was 
sick,  really  because  he  was  an  ass,  sent  him  on  his 
way.  ' 

The  Revolutionar>  Tribunal  did  not  last  very 
long  in  such  hands.  1  hat  was  not  the  kind  of 
court  planned  by  Lenine  and  Trotzky.  They 
soon  put  it  in  the  hands  of  their  obedient  lieu- 
tenant, the  little  Ukramian,  Krylenko.  the  sub- 
lieutenant who  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Russian  Army  in  the  days  when  it  demobiiized 
itself  and  i«^nnred  his  orders.  Ifc  is  president  of 
the  Revolutionary  1  ribunal  yet.  it  is  easy 
enough  to  get  hireling  soldiers,  whether  Letts  or 
Chinamen,  to  execute  your  political  enemies. 

The  real  terror  did  m  r  h  -in  until  after  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  Brvst-Litovsk,  long  after 
in  fact  Up  to  that  time  the  Bolsheviki  had 
things  their  own  way.  The  demand  for  peace  in 
Russia,  an\'  kind  of  peace,  shameful  if  necessary, 
was  so  strong  among  the  uneducated  Russian 
masses,  that  counter  revdution  had  no  chance. 
There  was  a  Chouan  movement  that  never  died, 
and  never  has  died,  among  the  Cossacks,  but 
it  was  powerless.  And.  if  there  was  any  shame 
in  the  mass  of  the  Russian  army  for  deserting 
its  Allies,  Trotzky  had  plenty  of  sophistical  words 
to  prove  that  the  only  possible  shame  was  to 
fight  another  day. 

So  it  was  only  after  Russia  felt  herself  out  of  the 
war  that  opposition  worth  mentioning  began  men- 
acing the  doctrinaire  leaders  ctf  the  Bolsheviki. 
who  had  proved  from  the  start  their  inability  to 
organize  anMhini;  constructive.  Opposition  to 
them  everj'where  throughout  the  country  had 
never  ceased,  and  to  combat  it  they  organized 
the  Extraordinary  Commission  against  (Counter- 
revolution, Speculation,  and  Sabotage.  With 
a  government  based  on  usurped  power,  influential 
only  until  it  got  the  country  out  of  war,  and  from 
that  time  on  backed  by  a  ver>'  small  minority 
of  the  population,  this  Extraordinary  Commission 
had  an  opportunity  to  do  as  it  liked.  It  had  no 
laws  whatswver  tn  check  it,  and  as  sixin  as  it 
had  been  in  the  exercise  of  its  power  a  short  time, 
it  was  no  longer  even  bound  by  the  government. 

During  April  and  May,  1918,  when  the  F.xtraor- 
dtnary  Commission  bef^an  exercising  its  arbi- 
trary power,  I  was  in  Sweden,  but  1  returned  to 
Russia  in  June  and  lemained  until  September,  the 
period  duri;, ;  which  the  red  terror  developed  into 
a  concrete  movement.  Meanwhile  Petrograd, 
not  liking  the  moving  of  the  central  government 
to  Moscow,  thus  depriving  the  Petrograd  work- 
men of  the  power  to  which  they  had  become  used, 
*  had  formed  the  Commune  of  the  North  which 


pretended  to  govern  northern  Russia,  but  only 
succeeded  in  governing  Petrograd  with  the  terror 
inspired  by  its  own  Extraordinary  Commission. 
Moscow  had  the  chief  IZxtraordinar\-  Commis- 
sion which  reached  out  its  long  arm  into  ail  parts 
of  Russia  not  strong  enough  to  combat  it,  but 
Petrograd  maintained  its  indejxnidence  of  action. 

When  I  left  Petrograd  two  months  previouslv 
the  local  government  of  Petrograd  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Soviet,  which  gpvemed  badly  but 
with  a  certain  laziness  only  sporadicalls'  ferocious 
which  made  life  possible  for  those  who  did  not 
come  directly  under  its  displeasure.  Its  presi- 
dent, the  Bolshevist  Zinovicv.  placed  there  hv 
Lenine,  was  forever  laying  every  ill  at  the  door  of 
the  bourgeoisie  and  trying  by  every  art  of 
a  mediocre  demagogue  to  induce  the  peopte  to  rise 
af^ainst  the  hoiiriji-oisie,  hut  he  could  not  succeed. 
It  took  the  single-handed  power  of  Ouritzky.  the 
adventurer,  who  became  president  of  Petrograd's 
Extraordinary  Oimmission,  to  give  the  bour- 
geoisie and  all  other  enemies  of  the  Bolsheviki, 
among  them  by  this  time  most  of  the  peasants, 
a  due  fear  of  the  dictature  of  the  proletariat. 
Ouritzky  was  himself  a  mere  adventurer,  who 
openly  led  a  riotous  life  in  Petrcjgrad,  made  a 
great  fortune  himself  by  bribes  and  speculation,  got 
most  of  it  into  foreign  banks,  but  was  shot  before 
he  f^ot  away.  His  more  recent  accumulations, 
4,5(xi,ouo  rubles,  ^^•ere  discovered  after  his  death 
in  Petrograd,  and  nationalized  solemnly  by  the 
P('tr.  ■^rai.l  S<i\  i  t  but  the  Petrograd  Soviet  was 
unable  to  give  back  the  lives  of  the  "512  bour- 
geois hostages"  who  were  shot  in  vengeance  for 
his  death. 

The  red  terror  really  began  with  Ouritzky's 
dcatii,  that  is  to  say,  began  on  a  scale  that  at- 
tracted foreign  attention.  But  from  the  moment 
the  Fxtraordinary  Commission  came  into 
being  several  months  previously  it  began  exer- 
cising an  arbitrary  rule  and  terrorized  everyone 
who  fell  under  its  displeasure,  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  the  red  terror  began  with  the  dic- 
tature of  the  proletariat,  but  that  the  mass 
murders  began  only  when  the  Bolsheviki  felt 
their  power  threatened  after  the  Fifth  All- 
Russian  Soviet  at  Moscow,  July  5th.  when  the  fan- 
atic little  Maria  Spiridonovo  nuufe  Lenine  quail 
before  her  stinging  words  by  saying  that  the  Bol- 
sheviki had  failed,  that  the  peasants  were  all 
against  them,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  work- 
men were  with  them,  and  that  they  were  backed 
by  the  hooligans  and  the  worst  elements  in  the 
population.  For  that  little  Spiridonovo  has 
been  in  jail  ever  since,  though  the  charge  against 
her  is  that  she  was  in  the  plot  that  resulted  in  the 
murder  of  the  Gemian  Ambassador  Mirbach. 

As  Spiridonovo  was  the  leader  of  the  Left 
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Social  Revohitionists  who  helped  the  Bolshevik! 
stabilize  their  power  during  the  winter  and  joined 
with  them  in  drivint:  nut  the  Constitutional  As- 
sembly, the  disaffection  of  the  mad  little  woman 
was  a  severe  blow  to  them.   It  meant  that  event- 
uall\-  all  tin-  peasants  would  be  ar:ainst  them, 
and  some  mimediateiy.    They  could  not  count 
on  remaining  dictators  of  Russia  more  than  a  few 
weeks  without  extraordinary  procedures.    I  hen 
the\'  ndnpted  the  terror,  programme.  Trotzky. 
Zinoviev,  Carl  Radek,  Svertlofl".  all  with  con- 
sciences as  hani  as  nails,  had  long  been  for  it. 
and  now  the\-  were  able  tt)  tnlk  down  the  rest 
whose  consciences  were  no  better  but  who  were 
inclined  to  fcdwve  that  those  who  live  *by  .  the 
sword  are  likely  to  die  b>'  the  sword.    1  have 
often  heard  a  distinctioo  made  in  favor  of  Lenine 
in  this  respect,  but  it  is  undeserved.    He  sup- 
ported all  the  decrees  of  the  terror. 

Incidents  of  actual  terrorism  are  to  me  all  in- 
tertwined with  parallel  examples  of  Bolslievist 
mentality,  also  explicative  of  the  state  of  mind 
which  could  declare  a  tenor.  Zinoviev,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Petro^rad  Soviet,  for  instance,  in 
the  same  da)S  of  July,  when  the  mass  arrests 
of  "bourgeois  hostaf^"  were  taking  place, 
began  intcnsif\  in^  his  campaign  to  muse  the  work- 
men to  go  out  and  slaughter  the  rest  of  the  citizens 
where  found.  He  had  been  at  it  for  months,  but 
the  Petrograd  workmen,  playtti  upon  as  they  had 
been  for  h\  these  furious  f.iiiatic>,  wouU! 

not  go  out  and  kill  the  bourgeoisie  in  cold  blood. 
Then,  in  July»  came  the  cholera,  intensified  by 
the  long,  slow  star\  aru>n  To  which  Bolshevist  dis- 
organization had  subjected  the  whole  of  Pet- 
logfad.  It  came  violently,  a  thousand  cases  in 
one  day,  nearly  half  dying.  The  city  was  stricken, 
every  doctor  was  in  the  hospitals  or  wnrkin;^  night 
and  day  with  the  sick,  i  hat  particular  night  i 
knew  the  Soviet  was  going  to  meet  to  take  action 
and  I  was  interested  to  go  because  I  knew  the 
burning  question  of  free  commerce  to  relieve  the 
food  situatwn  and  end  the  absurd  unsuccessful 
food  nationalization  was  bound  to  come  up.  But 
I  could  not  go  because  my  friend,  with  whom  I 
lived,  was  attacked  by  the  cholera.  I  knew  a 
dozen  doctors  but  couM  not  get  one.  Finally  by 
telephone  I  got  one  at  a  hospital  and  he  author- 
ized a  drug  store  by  telephone  to  sell  me  tincture 
of  opium  for  him  and  with  that  we  were  able, 
by  working  all  night,  to  save  his  life. 

In  the  morning,  relieved  that  the  crisis  was 
past,  I  walked  out  to  quiet  my  nerves  and  bought  a 
copy  of  the  official  newspaper,  the  Commiim. 
In  it  was  the  report  of  the  night's  meeting.  The 
f<xxl  monopolization  question  had  been  raised.  I 
found,  but  Zinoviev,  seeing  the  danger  of  losing 
the  Bolshevist  grip,  turned  the  thoughts  of  these 


simple  men  from  the  point  at  issue,  as  he  had 
done  a  hundred  times  before,  by  delivering  a  pass- 
ionate demagogic  address,  la>ing  the  chf)lera 
epidemic  at  the  doors  of  the  bourgeoisie.  sa>  in^ 
it  was  their  doing.  That  was  to  be  expected  of 
him.  but  then  he  went  on  to  say  something  for 
which  this  earth  has  no  fitting  punishment.  He 
said  that  "we."  the  workmen,  wouM  put  a  stop 
to  the  epidemic,  and  if  the  bourgeois  doctors  did 
not  do  their  duty,  they  would  be  shot  on  the  spot 
Emphasizing  his  point,  evidently  feeling  he  had 
nearly  passed  his  political  crisis,  he  said:  "Any 
workman  who  linds  a  doctor  is  not  doing  his 
duty  riglit  must  kill  him."  As  the  deaths  were 
inevitable,  this  was  a  call  to  the  assassination  of 
every  doctor  in  Petrograd.  To  the  credit  of  the 
IVtrograd  workmen  I  must  add  I  heard  of  no 
doctor  being  killed,  but  that  does  nut  let  oil 
Zinoviev.  As  if  he  did  not  know  doctors  always 
do  their  duty,  especially  in  Ru-^sia  where  in  times 
of  epidemic  their  heroism  is  classic,  in  the 
country  If  the  epidemic  does  not  kill  them,  the 
peasants  do.  Politics  knows  nothing  more  con- 
temptible than  this  effort  to  make  political  capital 
out  of  a  common  calamity. 

I  cannot  write  about  the  tenor  cddly  because 
I  lived  it,  my  friends  were  victims  of  it.  Night 
after  night  1  lay  and  waited  for  them  to  come  and 
take  me,  too.  For  some  reason,  not  quite  dear 
though,  they  left  us  Americans  alone.  I  have  no 
idea  wlKit  help  or  shelter  they  could  have  expected 
from  the    imperial  American  Government.  ' 

Life  under  these  conditions  in  Russia  was  not 
bearable,  and  individuals  set  ab*sut  fighting  ter- 
ror with  terror.  One  young  man  killed  Our- 
itzky.  A  5'oung  woman  tried  to  kill  Lenine. 
"  riie  W  hite  Terror,"  cried  the  Bolsheviki,  "we 
nuist  fight  it  with  the  Red  lerror."  The  sameold 
dishonest  way  of  turning  things.  They  had  by 
this  time  a  Rciodly  nuiQber  of  hostages,  not  only  in 
.\!oscow  and  Petrograd,  but  in  the  provincial  cities 
and  the  snuU  towns  everywhere  and  killed  hun- 
dreds in  vengeance.  Most  of  these  muidered 
hostages  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  the  attempted 
assassination.  The  record  of  terrorism  in  the  pio- 
vinces  of  Russia  never  can  be  told. 

TIIF.   HOURCEOtS  HOSTAGH'; 

As  I  am  here  m  Berlin,  with  none  of  my  docu- 
mentary proofs,^  I  cannot  cite  from  the  Bolshevist 
papers.  But  in  the  m  iili  of  September,  these 
official  or]L'an«?  wea-  full  of  the  lists  of  hostages 
killed  "to  tight  the  White  Terror."  The  Bolshe- 
viki, Ufaid  with  their  own  rage,  set  down  in  their 
own  ofTlcia!  organs,  the  Pravda  and  Isvfstia 
of  Moscow,  and  the  Communa,  and  Pravda  of 
Petrograd.  the  records  of  their  own  killings.  1  can 
only  give  out  of  my  memory  the  one  definite ' 
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figure,  }i2,  shot  to  avenge  the  death  of  Ouritzky, 
the  scoundrel,  whose  rascalit>  they  later  dis- 
covered. But  when  they  discovered  it,  there  was 
no  regret  at  the  hostages  slaughtered  because 
they  wanted  to  kill  them  as  "lx)(>rjtx)y"  hosta^ics 
anyhow.  It  was  indifferent  to  tliem  whether 
they  killed  them  because  Ouritzky,  or  Ouritzky's 
dog,  was  killed. 

Then,  in  September,  came  the  cubninating  act 
of  the  Bolshevist  Government,  the  manifest  of 
September,  written  by  Carl  Radek,  the  most 
terrible  document  uf  which  the  brain  of  man  was 
ever  guilty.  I  will  not  attempt  to  quote  it  as  1 
have  not  the  manifest  before  n)e.  but  the  tense  of  it 
was  that  every  workman  or  jxa^ant  was  immedi- 
ately to  kill,  without  parle>',  any  one  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  countep-ievolutionary  tendencies.  This 
threw  down  every  bar.  laid  t!ie  way  wide  open  to 
personal  vengeance,  plunder,  and  anarch) .  The 
death  and  suffering  that  has  occurred  in  Russia  on 
account  of  this  sweeping  manifest  passes  all 
possibility  of  reckoning.  It  ended  the  last  bit 
of  justice  between  man  and  roan  in  Russia.  It 
turned  loose  anarchy  in  a  situation  filled  with 
hate.  It  turned  even'  man  against  his  neighbor, 
made  every  house  a  fortress,  and  assured  the 
deaths  of  tens  of  thousands  of  -the  only  people 
who  could  possibly  reconstruct  Ru^ia. 

Ihe  Extraordinary  Q)mmission  did  its  best  to 
reduce  the  capable  portion  of  the  Russian  pop- 
ulation. It  set  about  it  systematically  even 
arresting  people  by  occupation*^.  The  Russian 
engineers,  for  instance,  are  essential  to  the  carry- 
ing on  of  that  vast,  scattered  country,  so  the  Bol- 
shevik! began  in  September  arresting  them  on  any 
flimsy  excuse  and  executing  them  out  of  hand. 
There  was  little  pretence  of  trial,  the  Tribunal 
under  Kiylenko.  and  the  Extraordinar>-  Com- 
mission, presided  during  the  worst  of  the  Terror 
by  a  little  Lett  fanatic  named  Peters,  divided  up 
the  work  of  signing  death  warrants,  and  were  only 
occasionally  interrupted  in  the  orderly  procedure 
of  their  assassinations  by  persistent  pleaders  for 
meicy,  but  the  automatic  pistols  worked  in  the 
cellars  of  the  Lubianka  and  the  other  prisons  of 
Russia  without  ceasing.  There  is  no  use  trying 
to  give  figures.  1  he  actual  deaths  from  the  Red 
Tenor  must  surpass  all  estimates.  By  one  kind 
of  terrorism  or  another,  the  deaths  in  Russia  in  the 
autumn  of  1918  must  have  averaged  a  thousand 
a  day.  As  the  total  deaths  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tbn  from  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  to  the  beheading 
of  Robespierre  was  only  about  ten  thousand,  the 
difference  is  noticeable.  Except  for  the  affair 
of  the  Gcmciergerie,  there  was  also  in  France  some 
p'(  trnce  at  trial.  Nor  was  there  anything  to 
match  the  manifest  of  September,  the  product  of 
R«dek,  the  Austrian. 


But  violent  death  was  not  enough.  Fifty  to  a 
huKdred  thousand  victims  even  is  only  a  fnictnn 
of  ten  millK»ns.  So  the  Bolsheviki  had  to  think 
of  a  more  general  terror,  and  they  decided  to  starve 
people  to  death.  By  tr)  ing  to  run  a  food  supply 
which  they  were  incapable  of  organizing  they  had 
alread\*  practically  star\'ed  the  city  populations 
of  all  classes,  but  now  they  set  about  finally  to 
starve  everyone  except  actual  workmen.  They 
had  long  had  a  s>  stem  of  cards  by  whkh  the  city 
populations  were  divided  into  four  groups.  Cat- 
egoF>'  No.  I  contained  only  men  who  worked  hard 
with  thar  hands.  Category  No.  2  contained 
those  who  worked  le^^s  hard.  Catcgor\-  No.  3 
contained  the  liberal  professions.  I,  as  writer, 
had  caids  of  the  third  categor)'.  The  fourth 
category  contained  all  who  had  an  income  from 
propertv  or  invested  monev  The  plan  was,  and 
is,  to  make  the  third  and  fourth  categories  die  of 
Starvation.  They  cantiot  go  to  work  with  their 
hands,  and  thus  get  cards  of  first  or  second  cat-, 
egory.  There  is  nothing  for  them  to  do,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan,  except  to  die.  They  are  educated 
wrong,  so  they  must  die. 

Of  course,  they  did  not  a\\  die  f»fT  in  a  few  days  of 
starvatkin.  They  evaded  the  law  and  peasants, 
who  were  also  openly  disobeying  the  law,  risked 
being  shot  b\-  the  Red  Guard  and  came  into  the 
cities  w  ith  their  produce.  So  they  live  on,  some- 
how, many  dying  slowly  and  all  with  their  vital- 
ity and  chances  of  recuf>eratlon  greatly  reduced. 
They  are  forbidden  to  hu\  anything,  and  the  Red 
Guards  are  in  the  markets  to  see  that  the  pur- 
chasers have  only  cards  of  the  first  and  second 
categories.  But  the  simple  Russian  peofile  are 
themselves  not  so  cruel  as  the  Bolsheviki  whti  are 
trying  to  le.ad  them,  somehow  it  is  arranged, 
though  with  tn  uble.  Since  July  26th  the  fourth 
category  has  had  only  two  herrings  daily,  and  the 
third  category  was  put  on  the  same  diet  a  few 
weeks  later.  1  was  supposed  to  be  so  nourished, 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  I  never  ate  a  herring  in 
Russia,  f  got  food  illegally.  But.  as  the  tirst 
categ^iry  geib  [rom  50  to  100  grams  of  bread  a  day 
and  the  second  categf)ry  but  25  to  50  grams, 
there  has  not  been  much  i<i  choose  between  being 
a  member  of  the  b«Jurgeoisie  or  of  the  prole- 
tariat. All  have  had  to  l>u>  illegally  or  starve. 

The  T<?rror  is  having  a  certain  success.  It  is 
gradually  killing  off  all  the  culture  there  was  in 
Russia,  and.  if  it  could  go  on  long  enough,  there 
wouki  be  simply  an  aggregation  of  villages,  some 
at  peace,  others  at  war.  The  cities  have  steadily 
disintegrated,  and,  after  a  year  in  power,  tht 
Bolsheviki  have  not  one  constructive  act  to  their 
credit.  But  they  are  still  in  power,  late  in  Nov- 
ember as  I  write,  and  while  they  mnain  in  power 
the  Red  Terror  will  continue. 
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A  T  THE  opening  of  the  Mexican  Gm- 
/\  gress  in  September,  President  Car- 
ranza  transmitted  a  lung  annual 
/  %  message  on  the  nation's  affairs.  After 
^  some  three  columns  on  internal  affairs, 
largely  devoted  to  the  States — actually  compris- 
ing nearly  all  southern  Mexico — now  in  a  state  of 
secession  or  armed  resistance  to  the  Federal  • 
forces,  the  President  took  up  foreign  relations. 
Restating  Mexico's  position  of  "sincere  and 
Strict  neutrality."  the  President  proceeds  to 
devote  more  than  two  columns  to  the  "many" 
invasions  upon  Mexico's  dignity  and  sovereignty 
on  the  fNtrt  of  the  United  States.  Our  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  fuith  the  consequent  black  lists) 
Act  is  declared  an  unwarranted  invasion  of  the 
ri^^hts  of  a  neutral;  we  are  charged  with  violating 
even  her  diplomatic  and  official  correspondence 
(-■'  the  Zimmermann  note),  wron^i^ful  presence 
and  acts  in  her  territorial  waters,  wrongful 
enlistment  and  sending  of  IVIexicans  to  the  front, 
etc.  Then  follows  immediately  "the  Principles 
of  Mexico's  International  Policy." 

The  desire  that  all  nations,  but  espLcially  tin-  l.atin- 
Amcrican,  whoM:  spccilic  plicnunicna  arc  the  same  as 
ours,  shall  in  their  poh'cy  and  Icgisiatiott  follow  the 
same  international  principles  as  those  supported  by 
Mexico,  has  given  a  special  doctrinal  value  to  these 
latter;  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  they  were 
formulated  by  myself  wbiU  Uill  first  Chief  of  the  Con- 
stitutionalist Army,  invested  with  the  Executive  Power 
of  the  Nation,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle,  and  that  they  then  were  designed  to  inform 
the  whole  worid  as  to  the  objfds  of  that  simgftf,  and  our 
dfsiros  for  pence  am!  Lai  in- American  loijraternity. 
I'he  directing  ideas  arc  few  and  simple;  they  reduce 
themsdves  to  proclaiming: 

All  Luuntries  are  ci]iia!;  their  institutions,  laws  and 
sovereignty  arc  to  be  mutually  and  scrupulously  re- 
spected. 

No  countiy  shall  mtervene  in  any  fonn  or  for  any 


reason  in  the  intern.il  afTairs  of  another  AH  ni  j<t 
submit  themselves  strictly  and  without  exception  to  the 
universal  principle  of  non-intervention. 

No  individual  can  claim  a  better  Tvosition  than  those 
of  the  citizens  of  the  country  to  which  he  goes  to  estab- 
lish himself;  nor  make  of  his  status  as  foreigner  a  title 
to  protection  and  privilege.  Nationals  and  foreigners 
must  be  equal  before  the  Sovereignty  of  the  countr>' 
where  they  are.    And  fmally: 

Legislation  should  be  uniform  and  equal  as  far  as 
possible,  establishing  no  distinctions  by  reason  of  na- 
tionality, cxceift  as  refers  to  the  exercise  of  the  Sover> 
cignty. 

Out  of  these  principles  uill  come  the  proJounJ  moJt- 
fieetion  of  the  present-day  concept  of  diplomacy.  That 
should  not  serve  for  the  protection  of  individual  inter- 
ests nor  for  the  placing  at  their  service  the  force  and 
majesty  of  their  nations.  Neither  should  it  serve  for 
the  exercise  of  pressure  upon  the  governments  of  weak 
countries,  to  secure  modilication  of  laws  that  do  not 
please  the  subjects  of  the  more  powerful  nations. 

•       »  • 

In  brief,  equality,  mutual  respect  for  institutions, 
and  the  firm  and  constant  determination  of  not  iniir- 
vcning  under  any  pretext  in  the  interior  ^airs  of  other 
oountriest  have  been  the  fundamentals  of  the  interna- 
tional policy  of  my  administration. 

The  Message  then  sets  forth  "two  important 

incidents"  in  this  connection:  first  the  recall  of  the 
Minister  to  Cuba,  and  second,  the  petroleum 
legislatu>n.  The  tatter  is  dealt  with  at  length  in 
several  parts  of  the  message;  which  also  sets  forth 
passim  various  other  complaints  against  our 
invasions  of  Mexico's  rights.  No  other  country 
but  the  Uiuted  Stales  comes  in  for  criticism 
any  where  in  the  message.  Under  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Hacienda  (Treasury)  is  the  follow- 
ing paragraph: 

The  restrictions  placed  by  the  belligerent  countries 
upon  international  trade  have  in  certain  cases  created 
diflkttit  situations  for  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Re- 
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public.  These  cliflTicullies  led  the  Kxecutive  to  solicit 
the  authority,  which  was  duiy  granted  by  the  Coogre&s, 
for  estaMbhuig  differential  tarilh  upon  foreign  trade, 
for  the  purpose  of  favoring  those  nations  which  had  not 
placed  restrictions  on  their  trade  with  Mexico.  Un- 
fortunately, the  present  obstacles  in  communications 
with  the  neutral  countries  h:i\r  far  made  the  use 
of  this  authority  impracticable,  ttiough  it  will  ittll  be 
gred  mhanUtgt  in  the  ftUurt. 

After  the  fall  t)f  liueria  and  the  entry  on  Aug- 
ust  20,  1914.  of  the  revolutionary  forces  into 
Mexico  City,  a  breach  speedily  develofwd  whose 
motives  were  far  from  clear  at  the  time,  and  which 
still  is  entirely  not  understood  in  this  country. 
But  later  events  placed  the  causes  in  complete 
clarity,  and  showed  be^i(1t'«  that  Carranza  must 
have  had  his  policy  fuiiy  developed  even  before 
that  time,  in  his  own  mind — ^just  as  he  says  above. 
In  the  rp'ultin^  split,  the  Convention  party  st(X)d 
for  the  immediate  and  primary  resolution  of  the 
internal  questions  involved  in  the  Revolution; 
their  great  care  was  the  snuU  fanner,  his  restitu- 
tion and  upbuilding;  they  were  determined  also 
upon  the  betterment  of  the  laboring  classes,  but 
were  not  extremists  of  the  I.W.W.  type,  which 
they  exprcs^li  rrjccted;  in  international  affairs, 
rather  sympathetically  neutral  or  defmitely  pro- 
Ally,  not  anti-Yankee,  and  specifically  not  pn>- 
German.  Their  purposes  and  policy  were  wholly 
interior,  agrarian  and  social-economic. 

Carranza's,  on  the  other  hand,  were  markedly 
the  opposite.  Instead  of  devoting  himself  to 
care  for  the  small  farmc'  first,  he  entered  into 
a  definite  agreement  with  the  I.W.W.,  whereby 
the  members  of  that  organization  were  to  be  the 
"  unmobilized  soldiers"  in  the  fight  against  the 
"exploiting"  class.  He  entered  into  a  definite 
understanding  and  cooperatbn  with  Germany, 
not  after  theZimmermann  note,  but  at  the  opening 
of  ic)is.  if  not  earlier.  And  nu)^t  of  all,  he  set 
himself  to  the  development  of  Fan-Laiinism — 
with  Mexico  as  the  leader,  against  the  Saxon. 
Impeded  by  the  others  from  establishing  himself 
ir  the  capital,  and  receiving  from  us  the  gift  of 
Vera  Cruz,  November  23,  1914,  he  issued  on 
December  tsth  a  decree  which  reveals  his  entire 
policy,  and  in  which  among  other  things,  he 
declares  bimsHf  charged  with  the  duty  of  legis- 
lating "revision  of  the  laws  relative  to  the  ex- 
ploitation of  mines,  petroleum,  waters,  forests 
and  other  national  resources,  to  de<:iroy  thr 
monopolies  cuakd  by  the  old  rigime,  and  prevent 
the  formation  of  new  ones,"  ami  whatever  other 
laws  seem  called  for  to  secure  the  people  their 
rights.  All  these  laws,  once  in  session  the  Na- 
tional Congress,  are  to  be  submitted  to  that 
body  for  its  ."ratification,  amendment  or  sup- 
plementingi"— nothing  said  of  their  rejection. 


This  decree  of  December  12,  1014  was  read  in 
full  by  Sr.  Lufs  Cabrera  at  the  Mexican  session 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  Science, 
in  November,  iqi6,  with  the  comment  that  it 
"has  been  the  rule  ander  which  the  construction 
of  Mexico  is  being  earned  out  by  the  Revolu- 
tionary Government.** 

In  short,  we  have  here  to  deal  with  a  deflnite 
and  positive  policy,  going  back  at  least  a  year 
before  our  recognition  of  the  Carranza  Govern- 
ment, and  never  lost  sight  of  or  abandoned  in  the 
smallest  If  Lree  since.  A  policy  of  Pan-Latinism 
wherein  we  as  the  representatives  of  exploiting 
capitalism  are  the  enemy,  and  te  ^ich  end  alli- 
ance with  International  Syndicalism  on  tlii  ,  ne 
hand  .Tnd  Cjermany  on  the  other,  is  sought  as 
against  us  and  uur  imperialistic  allies.  On  De- 
cember 36^  191  Carranza  said  at  San  Lufs  Potost:  * 

The  European  nations  are  tearing  each  other  to 

pieces,  seeking  to  reach  a  decision  by  means  of  war; 
but  those  who  maintain  that  struggle,  which  is  not  so 
much  one  of  national  defense  as  of  commercial  inter- 

csts,  do  not  feel  nor  appreciate  a!l  the  misery  brought 
about  by  their  act,  and  think  only  uf  their  immense 
personal  interests  [of  course  this  means  the  Allies— iiot 
German\'l,  without  wasting  one  though^  on  the  interests 
of  the  miserable  ones  who  fall  victims  to  the  struggle. 
.  ..  .  Mexico  is  I  hi-  only  country  in  America  which, 
ajler  Ihree  centuries  of  forn^n  rule  and  (oloniiatiort,  and 
ajter  one  century  oj  internal  strife,  has  become  a  natiait 
wbidt  sbouU  be  the  moiHfor  SptmiiMituriea. 

These  last  sentences  were  part  of  a  pamphlet 

entitled  "  Xfan'tfest  Dedhiy"  > 

These  paragraphs  which  I  have  here  copied 
are  not  to  be  dismissed  as  a  mere  case  of  nu  g- 
alomania.  however  real  that  might  be.  1  he\ 
are  the  index  to  one  of  the  most  serious  and  dif- 
ficult of  all  the  problems  for  which  we  have  to 
seek  a  solution  to-day.  And  the  problem  essen- 
tiallv  is  oun.  And  also,  it  has  not  been  lightened 
nor  solved  in  the  least  by  the  termination  of  the 
war  and  the  defeat  of  Germany.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  made  more  complex  and  dif- 
ficult than  it  was  even  last  summei^->^<  btcauu 
the  war  has  ended. 

A  political  alliance  between  democratic" 
Mexico  and  the  Mohenzollem  dynasty  had  mani- 
fest incongruities  and  difTiculties ;  a  cooperation 
between  "  labor-union"  Mexico  and  a  new  needy 
socialistic  Germany,  befriended  by  President 
Wilson,  is  impregnable. 

As  this  article  is  being  written,  the  delegates 
of  the  belligerent  nations  are  assembling  at  Paris 
for  the  Peace  Conference,  to  dose  the  war  and 
adjust  its  resulting  problems.  We  mav  express 
the  scope  of  the  Versailles  Conference  as  fourfold: 
First,  questions  of  territoiy  and  reparation— in 
Europe;  Second,  incidental  to  the  first,  the  Ger- 
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man  colonies — a  question  not  touchint;  the 
Americas  at  any  point;  Third,  commercial  co- 
operation or  redpracity  in  some  practical  form 
for  the  common  fi,ood  among  those  who  have 
fought  side  by  side  against  commercial  slavery — 
the  answer  of  the  Allies  to  the  Herzog  post-war 
plans:  and  Fourth,  broadly,  how  the  present  en- 
tente for  the  protection  of  civilization  may  be 
used  toward  a  cooperation  that  may  in  time 
develop  into  a  longed-for  international  union: 
otherwise  stated,  the  broadening  and  strengthen- 
ing of  International  Law. 

With  the  first  two  points  Mexico  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  As  to  the  third,  she  has  already 
placed  herself  intentionally  on  the  German, 
anti-Ally  side;  it  is  an  esunitai  part  of  Carranza  s 
policy  that  she  stay  there,  to  build  up  his  Pan- 
•  Lntinism;  and  it  i>  also  something  we  cannot 
prevent,  and  which  cannot  form  part  of  the  Ver- 
sailles negotiations.  Mexico  has  been  kept 
"strictly  neutral,*'  and  the  war  having  ceased,  is 
now  free  to  form  any  trade  alliances  she  wishes, 
carrying  out  to  the  full  the  still  unused  authority 
cited  above.  And  Mexico,  if  Carranza  con- 
tinues to  rule  her,  is  going  to  do  it,  no  matter 
what  we  say. 

As  to  pmnt'four.  Carranza  has  his  own  ideas 
of  the  future  international  Law,  as  seen  above. 
As  a  sovereign  nation.  Mexico  may  claim  a  right 
to  contribute  to  the  discussion.  Whether  she 
does  so.  or  goes  on  her  Pan-Latin  course  without 
that,  her  plans  arc  directed  against  us  and  the 
Allies  specificaUy;  and  besides  set  up  at  once, 
«o(D,  an  imeooncnable  conflict  of  objects.  We  aim 
at  a  world  cmicert;  Carranza  proclaims  the 
extreme  nf  national  legal  isolation.  His  pur- 
poses would  indeed  "profoundly  modify"  future 
diplomacy  and  International  Law— out  of  exist" 
ence.  In  some  form  International  Law  is  tending 
toward  an  international  policing:  Carranza  de- 
clares that  exactly  that  must  stop  forever.  With 
true  scholastic  sophistry,  he  culs  for  an  Inter- 
national Law  that  denies  its  own  essence. 

We  are  learning  things  fast  tiiese  days,  now 
that  the  lid  is  bemg  lifted  from  many  things  Which 
have  been  kept  covered,  and  it  is  vital  that  we 
now  understand  that  Carranza  has  committed 
hims^  to  this  wholcplan,  including  the  German 
alliance,  from  the  ver\  beginning — certainly  from 
ior4,  and  almost  certainly  from  1913.  He  nat- 
urally did  not  tell  us  openly;  and  to  have  foreseen 
it  then  would  have  been  more  impossible  than  for 
Americans  and  Englishmen  to  foresee  the  war — 
back  in  1^98.  But  it  has  now  become  easy  to 
trace  it  back  inevitably;  we  can,  in  short,  now  be- 
gin to  put  the  Mexican  puzzle  together. 

It  has  been  so  diflRcuIt  for  us  to  comprehend 
the  psychology  of  Germany's  hypocrisy,  that 


even  now  an  item  that  documentary  evidence  is 
being  discovered  of  Germany's  plans  to  bring 
about  the  war  can  get  a  place  on  the  front  page. 
But  Carranza  and  his  generals  from  the  ver\-  start 
were  h>pnotized  with  the  German  system,  and 
just  as  convinced  as  any  German  that  the  war 
was  a  just  one  of  defense  against  "exploiting  Eng- 
land." To  this  view  Carranza's  whole  attitude 
toward  the  high  fmance  of  the  Diaz  period 
brought  him  naturally.  German  investments 
in  Mexico  were  insignificant:  hut  all  of  Mexico's 
great  natural  products  he  saw  in  the  grip  of 
the  United  States  and  England:  oil,  copper,  rail- 
roads, hemp.  No  need  here  to  discuss  whether 
thoie  facts  had  been  to  .Mexico's  good  or  ill; 
Carranza  saw  them  as  evil,  and  anti-national,  and 
set  out  to  destroy  them.  See  the  decree  of  De- 
cember, M)i4.  And  he  ver\  naturally  made 
himself  German\''s  friend,  that  she  might  be  his. 
Also  he  and  his  ;^enerals  being  militaristic  and 
governmentally  autocratic  by  inheritance  and 
training,  fell  completely  for  the  myth  of  Ger- 
many's "  efficiency."  Not  one  of  them  democrats 
in  the  smallest  ^ree,  when  it  comes  to  them- 
seK  es  in  p<A\cr.  think  what  a  dream  of  greatness 
the  German  sy  stem  awoke  in  them! 

Some  time  in  191$  Governor  (and  General) 
Alvarado  was  at  a  dinner  in  Yucatan,  w  ith  several 
vice<onsuls  present  from  the  south  of  Europe. 
During  the  conversation  he  broke  out:  "\ou 
Latin  races  of  Europe  are  all  past  your  time  and 
decadent :  y<  )U  need  Germany  to  conquer  you  and 
make  you  fit  for  something." 

It  is  necessary  to  read  again  the  sentences  from 
the  San  Luis  Potosf  speech,  and  undeistand  that 
they  represented  the  German  propaganda  of 
that  day.  The  European  nations,  fighting  "not 
a  defensive  war,  but  one  of  selfish  interest."  were 
not  the  Central  Powers,  were  not  even  all  the 
belligerent  nations,  but  the  caricature  ogre 
John  Bull,  and  later.  Uncle  Sam.  When  we  see 
that,  and  relate  that  to  the  decree  of  December, 
1014.  to  the  Constitution  of  1917,  the  telegram  on 
the  Kaiser's  birthday  in  1918,  ihc  appeal  lo  neu- 
trals to  stop  the  shipment  of  munitions,  to  the 
petroleum  decrees,  and  to  .Ntexico's  "strict  neu- 
trality." we  have  the  key  to  the  Mexican  situa- 
tion. To  these  utterances  are  also  to  be  added 
the  Mdxueiro*  letters,  just  puUidied  (in  North 
American  Rniew  for  January). 

Before  leaving  this  matter,  if  we  want  further 
illumination,  now  that  we  are  getting  our  eyes  a 
little  bit  open  in  the  United  States,  let  this  con- 
nection suffice.  In  1907,  William  Bayard  Hale 
had  the  famous  interview  with  the  Kaiser  on  his 
yacht,  whose  report  was  suppressed  at  the  last 
moment  in  the  Century.   After  writing  Woodrow 

*PronouiK«d  .Vtay-hwayro. 
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Wilson's  biography,  in  191 )  he  edited  his  speeches 
under  the  title  The  New  Freedom.  In  that  year 
President  Wilson  had  determined  upon  the  elimin- 
ation of  l  luerta,  in  order  Ui  establish  dem<Krac)' 
tn  Mexico  by  the  consent  of  the  soverned;  Hale 
goes  to  northern  Mexico,  and  spends  much 
time  with  (  .arranza,  bringing  back  (as  it  is  under- 
stood) information  to  Preside/It  Wilson.  Almost 
immediately  thereafter  Hale  goes  on  the  German 
I£mbassy  payroll  at  515.000  a  year.  And  then 
early  in  1915  the  present  German  Mmister  to 
Mexico.  Von  Eckhaidt.  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz, 
ttffuialty  accredited  to  the  Carranza  Government, 
many  month<;  before  our  recoj^nition. 

During  tlie  whole  perif»d  of  the  war,  Mexic»»'s 
neutrality  has  been  exactly  of  the  same  type  as 
the  "forty  years' peace"  which  the  Kaiser  main- 
tained in  Europe.  It  would  have  been  most  un- 
wise to  tdl  us  all  about  it ;  but  let  us  now  nuke  no 
mistake  whatever:  Carranza's  policy  in  all  this 
time  has  been  just  as  definite,  consistent  and  pur- 
poseful as  was  Germany  s.  It  is  wholly  certain 
that  he  looked  forward  through  a  German- 
Mexkan  alliance,  to  the  overthnjw  of  the  wfirld- 
grabbing,  exploiting  Saxon;  and  then  the  rise  of 
Mexico  on  this  continent  to  a  world-power,  "the 
model  for  all  Spanish  America."  It  is  morally 
certain  that  he  hoped  also  to  invite  in  Japan — too 
honorable  however,  on  her  part,  to  yield. 

During  the  war,  and  especially  in  the  critical 
months  of  last  spring  and  summer,  hostilities  be- 
tween us  and  Carranza,  to  hamper  u»  and  help 
Germany,  were  more  than  a  threat.  Carranza 
expected  them,  and  was  preparing  for  them;  had 
German}'  broken  through  to  Paris  and  the  sea.  it 
IS  as  certain  as  can  be  that  Mexico  would  have  de-* 
dared  war,  in  order  to  get  the  seat  at  the  peace  table 
promised  her  much  more  definitel\'  than  in  the 
specific  Zimmermann  note.  I  here  is  documen- 
tary evidence  of  thb. 

But  after  July  18th.  and  above  all  now,  Car- 
ranza has  surely  seen  the  lii^ht'  Such  is  the  gen- 
eral public  view—  if  une  can  speak  of  a  public 
view  where  there  is  such  complete  and  confessed 
i^orance  (;f  all  the  facts.  AUo,  it  has  born  the 
policy  of  the  present  Adnunistration,  for  reasons 
which  we  have  not  yet  reached  in  the  present 
paper,  to  support  Carranza  through  thi^k  and 
thin  (usually  thick)  And  it  would  proh.ib!\' 
not  be  doing  the  attitude-  ol  the  Administration 
an  injustice,  to  believe  that  it  also  has  been  un- 
able to  conceive  that  Carranza  would  not  recog- 
nize our  oft-repeated  good-will,  and  the  manifest 
destiny  of  the  American  nations  to  be  in  peaceful 
concert. 

But,  just  because  the  war  is  over,  the  actual 
situation  is  more  difficult  than  ever.  Had  war 
broken  out  with  Carranza.  he  would  have  fallen 


with  Germany;  then,  we  retiring  our  Army,  a 
Mexican  Government  of  opposite  policy  would 
have  taken  his  place;  gnd  then  with  our  fmanciat 
help  would  have  set  out  to  rehabilitate  the  coun- 
try, on  saner  lines.  In  fact  we  would  hardly 
have  had  to  send  an  armed  force  at  all;  for  the  sit- 
uation in  Mexico  through  all  1918  was  such  that 
only  with  a  recognition  of  belligerency  and  the 
right  to  secure  arms  through  Salina  Cruz  as  well  as 
Tamptco  and  the  north,  the  various  State  forces 
could  have  overthrown  Carranza.  And  the  whole 
question  of  Mexico's  reconstruction  and  actual 
dcnuKracy  would  have  become  part  of  the  Agenda 
of  the  day.  Fhe  thing  would  have  been  put  to 
issue,  ssltich  now  it  is  not. 

We  may  go  to  the  limit  in  imposing  penalties 
upion  Germnn\",  in  requirinn  that  she  pay  for  what 
she  has  wantonly  destroyed,  in  taking  steps  that 
she  shall  not  soon  again  try  the  military  adven- 
ture, in  setting  up  among  ourselves  such  a  broad 
and  enlightened  inter-Allied  commercial  rela- 
tionship as  shall  both  morally  and  potentially 
counter-affect  her  I  lerzog  plans,  and  in  devising 
some  form  of  a  League  or  Fntente  of  Nations 
for  the  policing  of  civilization.  We  may  do  all 
those  things;  but  we  cannot  cause  Germany  to 
cease  to  live,  nor  do  we  intend  to  try.  We  are 
jiot  going  to  do  to  her  whnt  she  would  have  done 
to  U5.  She  will  seek  traile  preferences.  Even  if 
the  Entente  nations  Jo  not  boycott  her  (as  they 
will  not  completely,  in  a^^■  case)  slie  ^ct^  no 
prejerences  there.  Africa  \\x\\  be  closed  to  her. 
So  will  southern  and  eastern  Asia;  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  a  part  of  South  America. 
But  we  are  not  yet  enterini;  a  period  of  universal 
harmoiu'.  She  will  still  have  as  most  willing 
and  ready  allies — the  International  Syndicalists 
Tcall  them  wh.it  \<>u  will,  Rolsheviki,  l.W.W'., 
ever)  where),  and  Carranza.  1  do  not  .say  Mexico, 
for  Mexico  is  not  Carranza,  but  is  only  held  by 
him  and  his  t^enerals  by  terror,  and  the  shortage 
of  supplies.  There  will  also  ht'  all  sorts  of  op- 
portunities throughout  South  America  for  trouble. 
Brazil  will  be  with  us;  but  she  has  her  problem  in 
her  southern  states.  Argentina.  Chile,  Salvador 
have  fallen  under  the  Carranza  call,  and  the 
latter  at  least  responded  with  an  actual  treaty 
«^ch  had  to  remain  ineffective.  After  the  war. 
except  for  doubtful  Russia,  Latin-America  will  be 
Germany's  only  hope. 

In  short,  the  one  gieat  political  problem  in  the 
world  which  cannot  be  settled  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference in  Versailles,  is  the  one  which  is  going 
to  concern  us  most  in  the  future,  and  whidi  in- 
volves the  future  destiny  and  peace  of  the  Amer- 
icas. Pan-Lattnism  against  Pan-Americanism  is 
involved  in  the  dilemma:  Mexico:  Rehabilita- 
tion or^Interyention.  And  by  our  principles 
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we  are  estopped  from  intervening  for  our  interests. 
The  Pan-Latinism  of  Manuel  Ugarte  and  Gar- 
ranza,  fomented  by  Von  Luxburg.  Von  Eckhardt 
and  Von  Bernstorff;  the  Pan-Americanism  of 
John  Barrett,  of  Root,  of  Wilson  and  of  R(X)seveIt. 

The  difficulty  however  is,  that  these  principles 
of  international  policy  form  only  a  part  of  the 
Mexican  problem  They  are,  like  the  whole 
financial  and  economic  system  which  Carranza 
and  Alvarado  and  Lufs  Cabrera  are  trying  to  rivet 
upon  the  Mexican  people,  in  place  of  a  genuine 
democracy,  radically  unsound,  while  specious; 
they  weave  bruad  platitudes  which  no  one  wants 
to  deny,' in  with  a  disregard  of  vital  pertinent 
facts  hnlf  truths,  and  a  positively  false  premise. 
But  the  real  diHiculty  is  that  they  are  buttressed 
and  protected  in  position  by  a  long  list  of  other 
difficult  problems  which  msdce  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  cut  a  straight  road  through  the  maze 
to  a  solution. 

The  three  men  I  have  just  named  are  the  back- 
bone of  the  whole  "G)nstitutionalist"  system; 
all  exceedingly  capable  men,  astute  diplomats, 
who  know  exactly  what  they  want,  and  are  amaz- 
in^y  able  in  phradii^  their  plans  in  high  humani- 
tarian terms — a  very  common  Mexican  quality. 
They  have  for  years  maintained,  and  do  now,  an 
expensive  propaganda  in  this  country,  suited  to 
our  temperament.  We  are  told  the  most  amazing 
falsehoods  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  Mexico,  yet 
all  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  utterly  imporatble  for 
any  one  not  in  Mexico,  and  well-posted,  to  see 
through  or  counteract.  And  always  the  one  es- 
sential and  illuminating  fact  in  every  situation  is 
ignored  most  exquisitely. 

This  digression  aside— it  is  true  that  interna- 
tional dipbmacy  should  not  be  the  bandmatden 
of  personal  interests,  nor  used  to  put  pressure  on 
weak  countries  concerning  their  internal  affairs. 
No  one  denies  that  legislation  should  be-  uniform. 
It  is  true  that  a  foreigner  should  not  demand  a 
privileged  position.  But  there  are  corollaries  to 
all  those  truths;  the  laws  of  hospitality  always 
govern  a  host,  and  a  guest  has  in  them  a  special 
position.  The  uniformity  of  the  laws  should  not 
be  a  pretense:  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that 
a  confiscatory  decree  operates  on  nationals 
equally  with  foreigners,  when  95  per  cent,  of 
those  it  affects  are  foreigners — and  especially 
foreif^ners  of  a  particular  disliked  nationalit>-; 
Carranza  could  burden  to  the  point  of  destruc- 
tion all  the  great  American  and  English  interests 
by  means  of  general,  "uniform  laws,"  leaving 
other  lines,  in  the  hands  of  Germans,  free.  And 
if  by  superior  government  exigencies  we  were 
forced  into  impossible  business  conditions,  Ger- 
man houses  would  come  in.  All  of  which  Car- 
ranza distinctly  intends  to  bring  about.    It  is 


proven  in  many  ways:  Article  27,  and  the  conse- 
quent laws,  petroleum  already  and  mines  an-  ' 
nounced  as  to  follow,  nationalize,  that  is,  confis- 
cate all  unextracted  wealth  in  these  properties 
developed  at  enormous  expense  by  American, 
English,  Dutch  and  French  capital.  Also,  he  has 
announced  his  purpose  of  favoring  trade  with  our  > 
enemies  in  the  war,  by  differential  rate  ,  as  soon 
as  communications  are  open.   This  in  the  same 
Annual  Message  as  he  proclaims  that  "legisla- 
tion should  be  uniform  a$  far  as  possible,  estab- 
lishing no  distinctions  by  reason  of  nationality." 

Finally,  it  is  also  true  that  while  diplomac\ 
should  not  be  degraded  to  an  intemationa]  col- 
lecting agency,  above  all  of  leonine  and  usurious 
claims  (as  it  has  constantly  been  indeed,  over  and 
over  again)  still  it  is  ccmcemed  with  the  observ- 
ance of  treaties;  and  it  is  and  always  will  be  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  and  protection  of  its 
citizens,  wherever  they  may  be.  Let  us  at  least 
pray  that  the  btot  and  disgrace  of  Bryanism  in 
our  State  Department  records  may  be  dimmed 
with  time.  And  if  any  country  demands  "scru- 
pidous  respect**  for  its  institutions  and  laws,  and 
"universal  non-intervention,"  let  it  not  make  a 
pretense  of  its  neutrality,  of  its  uniform  laws,  or 
of  its  international  word  as  expressed  in  treaties. 

11 

So  far  we  have  discussed  Presklent  Carranza's 
American  International  Policy  and  the  threat  it 

holds  not  only  for  us,  but  for  the  future  of  the 
world's  peace.  But  that  is  only  the  beginning  of 
the  problem.  Before  we  can  meet  this  issue, 
we  must  understand  out  of  what  circumstances  it 
has  come  to  its  growth,  and  by  what  present  con- 
ditions it  is  buttressed. 

The  present  situation  in  Mexico  is  the  resultant 
of  the  ideals  of  four  men,  mixed  and  complicated 
by  multiplex  "interests,"  historical  inheritances 
and  racial  problems,  all  passed  through  the 
crucible  of  conquest  and  exploitation  and  misery, 
and  with  the  inevitable  social-economic  reactions 
— ^all  set  and  played  on  a  stage  where  the  problem 
of  Church  power  has  been  for  four  hundred  years, 
and  still  is,  the  one  eternal  issue. 

Tlie  four  men  are:  Emiliano  Zapata,  Ven- 
ustiano  Carranza,  Salvador  Alvarado,  and  Wood- 
'  row  Wilson.  Their  idealisms  are,  in  turn:  the 
restoration  to  his  compatriots  and  race-brothers 
of  Morelos  of  their  own  small  farms,  tilled  by  their 
fathers  for  350  years;  Mexico  a  world-power  at 
the  head  of  a  Latin-American  revindication 
against  the  Anglo-Saxon  exploiting  race,  and  a 
new  International  Law  of,  state  isolaiiun,  with 
whatever  commercial  and  other  alliances  can  be 
had  to  that  end;  the  first  Syndicalistic  State  in 
the  world,  Yucatan  first  and  then  all  Mexico 
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(when  he  succeeds  Carranza).  created  by  Salvador 
Alvarado  of  Sonora,  showing  the  "capitalists  of 
the  United  States  what  a  government  ought  to 
be,"  capitalism  and  religion  together  annihilated, 
a  workingman's  (though  not  a  farmer's)  paradise, 
and  monopoly  a  State  affair,  to  that  end;  Anglo- 
Saxon  democracy.    These  four  men  react  against 
just  one  single  thing  in  common — the  predatory 
big  business  of  previous  administrations.  But 
that  statement  must  be  amplified  to  avoid  mis- 
conception.   To  Zapata  that   "big  business" 
meant    the  great  landholders,  half  of  Spanish 
(not  Mexican)  birth,  who  had  reduced  his  fellow 
small    farmers  to  slavery.   To  Carranza  and 
Alvarado  it  meant  those,  plus  foreign  capitalists. 
To  Alvarado,  all  capitalists,  good  or  bad.  To 
Carranza,  all  foreign  investors.    To  Woodrow 
Wilson,  in  this  connection,  most  specifically  the 
American  inheritance  from  his  previous  Adminis- 
tration (Knox  and  Taft,  not  Root  and  Roosevelt), 
symbolizing  what  was  known  as  interfering 
"  Dollar  Diplomacy,"  and  concretely  represented 
by  Ambassador  Henry  Lane  Wilson  and  his 
friends,  some  of  them  to  be  named  later — Ambas- 
sador Wilson's  brother  being  Senator  Wilson  of 
Washington,  the  associate  of  Secretary  Ballinger, 
confrere  of  Attorney-General  Wickersham.  whose 
brother  was  partner  in  a  New  York  law  firm  ac- 
tive in  all  these  matters,  and  all  of  them  related 
to  the  Guggenheim  interests;  including  in  short, 
such  international  interests  as  rubber,  oil,  cop- 
per, forests,  and  rails,  Alaska  and  Mexico. 

And  here  we  must  digress  for  some  common- 
places, the  absence  of  which  constantly  tangles 
all  these  problems  beyond  a  peaceful  and  possible 
solution. 

Society  and  men,  above  all  as  now  constituted, 
must  trade.  It  is  necessary,  beneficial,  and  hon- 
orable. The  great  engineering  concerns  and  fac- 
tories of  the  world  are  in  France,  England,  and  the 
United  States,  the  last  two  especially.  (Let  us 
forget  Germany  for  a  while.)  The  engineer  who 
goes  to  live  in  Africa  and  there  builds  bridges  that 
the  natives  could  not  build,  with  material  from 
his  home  country,  is  a  world-builder  even  if  he  is 
a  good  business  man  and  gets  his  profit.  If 
there  were  none  to  go  on  their  own  motion,  govern- 
ments ought  to  go  after  them  and  send  them,  for 
the  world's  benefit.  They  are  world-patriots, 
and  good  representatives  of  the  home  stock — not 
what  Bryan  said  they  were. 

Two  generations  ago  a  new  world  era  began, 
the  social  political  effects  of  which  we  have  not 
yet  compassed.  It  came  not  suddenly,  as  the 
French  Revolution,  but  gradually;  and  it  has 
kept  us  so  busy  with  its  development  that  we 
have  not  even  reached  the  stage  of  considering 
synthetically  its  great  ^'  '  reconstruction 


and  reorganization;  we  could  not.  We  have  just 
been  swept  along  on  the  tide. 

This  was  the  development  of  mechanical  inven- 
tion. Prior  to  that  period  men  produced  by 
handwork,  and  lived  in  isolated  districts.  Then 
manufacture  was  single-piece,  retail  production; 
now  it  is  wholesale,  quantity  production.  And 
the  markets  are  not  the  next  town  or  the  capital, 
but  the  world.  Also  the  whole  world  is  united — 
commercially  and  in  a  way  individually,  although 
not  politically.  "Communications"  of  both  mes- 
sages and  goods  are  international  and  even  world 
enterprises — and  problems.  The  limitations  of 
time  and  space,  upon  human  activity  and  inter- 
course, have  almost  ceased  to  be — save  politically. 

Prior  to  this  period  Government  was  the  one 
big  thing  in  every  country;  business,  even  in  the 
maritime  nations,  as  Venice,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land, was  secondary.  Power,  the  actual  control 
of  the  welfare  and  destiny  of  all  the  people,  was 
seated  in  the  Houses  of  Government.  Business 
was  small,  and  personal.  When  one  thought 
welfare,  in  a  national  sense,  or  the  big  things  in 
life  generally,  one  thought  politics.  Now,  one 
thinks  business.  Business,  not  because  we  have 
been  self-seeking,  but  of  its  own  expanding  field, 
due  to  the  changes  in  production  and  communica- 
tions, has  outgrown,  overshadowed,  and  absorbed 
Politics.  This  is  not  a  phenomenon  of  English 
or  American  imperialism,  or  money-madness; 
it  is  a  phenomenon  of  Manufacturing.  An  inci- 
dent of  physics,  not  human  character. 

This  change  has  modified  our  Law  profoundly: 
so  profoundly  that  but  for  the  germ  of  fiexibility 
in  our  Equity  branch,  the  whole  system  could 
not  have  stood  the  strain;  it  has  been  a  piece- 
meal unsatisfactory  adaptation  as  it  is,  with  con- 
stant shocks  and  difficulties.  And  our  Constitu- 
tions have  suffered  similar  strains,  to  make  them 
stand  wholly  undreamed-of  conditions  and  needs. 
That  all  this  is  marching  toward  some  future 
wonderful  good  for  the  race,  no  one  who  watches 
events  can  doubt — unless  this  new  and  mighty 
power  is  used  to  enslave  instead  of  benefit  the 
world.  It  could  serve  for  either.  An  uninten- 
tional commodity  change  in  one  part  of  the  world 
may  affect  exchanges  and  bring  prosperity  or 
starvation  to  millions  at  the  Antipodes. 

It  is  the  fundamental  thesis  of  those  who  enter 
government  service  or  public  life,  that  it  is  done 
to  serve  and  to  promote  the  present  and  future 
welfare  of  the  nation  and  its  citizens.  It  is 
a  trust,  and  by  universal  consent  a  responsibility. 
Men  may  assume  it  to  misuse  it;  but  that  is  its 
essence.  It  is  the  fundamental  thesis  of  business 
to  make  returns;  an  honest,  well-conducted  busi- 
ness is  a  public  good,  because  it  is  a  part  of  this 
great  thing  that  is  conquering  nature  and  raising 
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The  scale  of  living;  but  honesiy  is  not  per  the 
duty  of  bu»iiess  (as  it  is  of  a  man)  but  only  its 
pulic>;  Individual*;,  such  as  was  jame'-  j  Hill, 
may  take  and  f^l  their  business  as  a  social  re^n- 
sibility,  but  that  is  not  its  thesis.  Also,  you 
cannot  use  business  as  a  social  fKtor  until  it  is 
u  ell-established,  i.  e.  is  on  a  sound  and  paying 
basis.  ,     .  : 

From  say'  186$  to  say  tgoo  business,  intent  on 
its  own  Work,  ran  riot;  politics  became  its  hand- 
maid, and  unspeakably  corrupt.  Since  then,  the 
sentiment  of  responsibility  has  been  returning, 
and  it  is  more  and  more  taken  as  true  American- 
ism to  Work  to  direct  this  great  furce  for  the  na- 
tk>nal  and  general  benefit — not  personal  aggran- 
dizement. Bui  ihese  Hdo  theses,  Ibest  motifs, 
bate  not  yet  coolfs((J 

This  mechanical  phenomenon  was  not  world- 
wide, but  restricted  to  Saxon  North  ^^erica, 
and  Hither  Europe.  Of  all  the  other  nations 
outside  the  geographical  centre,  Jap.in  .ilone 
saw  what  \^as  coming,  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  poKtics,  statesmanship,  respon- 
sibility, modified  her  institutions  to  meet  and 
absorb  the  strain  The  rest  of  the  workl,  desiring 
to  enjoy  the  products  of  the  new  period  of  me- 
chanical production,  had  to  buy  them  with  raw 
materials  produce-.^  b;>  the  aid  of  those  very  me- 
chanisms. The  whole  new  regime  was  for  them 
an  exotic  importation,  which  did  not  modify 
their  political  systems;  but  also  did  tend  to  widen 
the  possibilities  for  profit,  of  those  in  power. 
Afki  this  situation  applied  to  all  our  immixiiutc 
neighhws  around  the  Gulf  and  the  Caribbean. 

In  A npJo-Saxon  democracy,  the  initiative  lies 
with  the  electorate;  the  Government  and  its 
officials  are  its  creatures.  In  Spanish-American 
colonies,  and  above  all  in  these  countries  from 
here  to  Panama,  with  their  per  cent  Indian 
population,  totally  untrained  in  democratic  lines, 
the  Government  is  supreme;  it  inteiferes  in  the 
(lections,  and  even  the  courts  are  subservient 
l(»  its  desires. 

In  the  shock  between  these  two  systems:  the 
expansion  of  business^  and  the  still  politically 
ruled,  raw-pmdiict  countries  icomplic.ited  by  the 
revolutions  incident  to  their  etfort  toward— not 
democracy  bxii—freeicm,  from  political  and  eccle- 
siastical feudal  domination,  and  with  all  the  i:- 
cenainiies  as  to  life  and  propeny  incident  to 
those  conflicts),  has  come  all  our  problem  with 
those  countries. 

Carranza's  procliinieJ  and  secret  policv  threat- 
ens death  to  Pan-Americanism,  to  buwuM  ,brothcr- 
hobd  in  the  Amcrkas.  Gnrumstances,  plus  W 
mixture  of  ^oiorance  and  selfishness  (by  which 
1  mean  in  some  cases  merely  beinj;.  unthinkingly, 
"good  business  men,"  though  in  others  tl»e  most 


shanielc^s  dishonor)  have  created  the  siiuaticc 
Carranza's  answer  to  the  world4Misiiiess  prahla 

which  no  man  can  sta>-.  is  by  extreme  polirica! 
isolation,  in  an  exaggerated  emphasis  of  that  ver. 
"sovereignty"  whose  high  ridges  are  being  relent- 
lessly ironed  out — by  a  world-phenomenon  ^t 
is  not  the  work  of  an\  State.  The  business  jn- 
fication  of  the  world  has  outstripped  the  poiiticai; 
Carrania  now  turns  back  the  clock*  and  once 
more  in  Mexico's  four  hundred  years  of  economic 
miser>.  tries  to  apply  a  political  remedy  to  aa 
economic  situation. 

Business,  big  or  little,  must  always  have  two 
pha^^es.  the  safe  and  the  speculative.    The  rarL'^ 
from  the  extreme  of  certainty  to  the  extreme  of 
hazard  is  defined  by  the  equiBbratinK  interest  rate: 
neither  President  \\'iLson  nor  President  Carranza 
can  alter  that  fact  a  hair.    And  it  is  history  that 
when  business  overflowed,  by  offer  and  demand, 
into  Middle  America,  the  hazard  was  esctrenw. 
because  of  the  double  cfn  binjti  it  of  corruption 
and  hazard  in  politics.   Oral  i  was  not  an  excm- 
cense  of  public  office,  but  taken  for  gnnted,  cnn- 
inp  down  from  times  when  the  revenues  of  towns 
or  otlices  were  personal  possessions  of  the  own^r 
or  nominees;  there  was  no  more  shame  in  it,  at 
base,  than  in  the  bare  skin  of  an  Indian.  The 
tine^  too  were  Tumultuous,  with  a  succession  d 
expletive  changes,  destructions,  and  confiscations. 
Under  such  conditions,  **  Business"— ^peciall  v  iMg 
business  like  railroads  and  great  modem  enter- 
prises,  was  eminently   adventurous;    and  fbe 
Jauh  u:as  nol  in  ike  one  who  brvucf  t  the  iicu;  era. 

In  Japan  before  the  change,  there  were  four 
social  castes:  the  soldier  who  izives  his  life:  th* 
farmer  who  produces  food;  the  artisan  who  makes 
things  usefid;  the  man  who  buys  and  setts  for 
profit.   The  latter  was  both  d^pised  and  db* 
honest.    Facing  the  new  Western  manufacturing 
era,  the  men  at  the  top  in  Japan  ux>k  hold  of  th. 
situatkm,  and  by  drastic  executed  legislation  for 
Stale  reasons,  raised  the  standard  of  business 
honesty  all  through  the  scale.    The  Samurai  class, 
to  whom  honor  was  all  and  money-making  a 
pers4>na!  dishonor,  took  hold  of  the  commercial 
v.orlJ.  went  into  it.  and  cleaned  house.    The  cor- 
responding thing  in  .Middle  America  has  never 
yet  been  done  by  any  one— save  in  Cuba  under  our 
supi-rvi-ion,  as  a  result  of  which  Cuba  is  rich  and 
prosperous.    The  only  exception  is  an  ^pai^it 
one.  wfiere  "  big  business"  (which  is  the  literal 
translation  in  fact  of  "Cientffico")  under  the  Dfaz 
regime  became  scrupulous  as  to  points  where 
foreign  credit  was  involved,  resulting  in  the  high 
standing  of  Mexican  finance  under  Limantour— 
wholK  non-<x;  tt  nr  iinJt  r  Carranza.    But  graft 
and  corruption  in  our  palmiest  daj-s  of  the  'tds 
could  never  have  had  a  kx)k-in  to  the  graft  bdow 
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the     topmost  layer,  in   Mexico.  There  were 

ground-floors  and  fifth  sub-cellars,  even  to  cases 
wHen  the  actual  doer  of  the  public  work  received 
less  than  om  tenth  of  the  official  price.  And  in 
all    this  "little  business"  the  American — Car- 

mn^'a's  great  "enemy" — had  only  a  very  minor 
l>art ;  it  stayed  at  h<Mne.    In  short,  it  was  there 
in  full  activity  when  big  business  came,  and  the 
latter  onl\-  made  it  immcnsc!\'  richer  in  possibility. 
Instead  of  meeting  the  new  condition  as  japan 
met  it,  the  CtentiHco  element  adapted  local  con- 
ditions at  the  contact  point  of  Credit,  to  modem 
certr??nty  and  regularity;  ending  with  the  great 
refundmg  operation  of  the  debt  at      per  cent. 
But  they  left  the  whole  ancient  regime  in  full 
operation  on  all  the  lower  levels  down  to  the  hated 
Jefes  Polfticos  and  land  surveyors,  as  the  sub- 
structure of  their  own  political  power,  and  power 
of  tiKliistilal  exploitation  of  their  own  people. 

Tliev  have  gone;  but  under  Carranza  and  Aiva- 
rado  and  their  generals  and  labor  propagandists, 
the  last  state  of  the  country  is  worse  than  the 
fl  rst .    The  graft  and  corruption  is  more  shameless 
than  ever,  for  it  is  a  part  of  patriotism  to  "spoil 
the  exploiters,"  that  is,  any  man  who  is  an  em- 
ployer.   But  to  graft  has  been  added  also  open 
loot  and  unrestrained  militars'  abu#s  that  weiijh 
upon  the  people  to  their  utter  despair.  Wood- 
niw  Wilson's  85  per  cent.,  whose  friend  and  pro- 
tagonist he  proclaimed  himself  to  be  neatly  six 
\ears  a^o,  and  for  whom  he  made  Carranza  pres- 
ident, are  back  again  where  they  have  always 
been—but  onee  more  disilhi^ned.  Yes,  even 
worse;  for  the  Cientffico  r^'giine  and  ijrcat  business 
establishments  brought  work  and  rising  wages; 
but  the  present  rule  in  both  Yucatan  and  Mexico 
is  destroying  the  very  roots  of  prosperity.  Hap- 
piness has  disappeared  in  Mexico,  and  the  worst 
of  ail  perhaps  is  in  what  a  Carranza  general  con- 
fessed to  an  American  friend — ^that  hk  men  were 
losing  all  idea  of  work  as  a  means  of  living. 

Let  it  pass  without  more  discussion  that 
certain  big  business  interests  wanted  interven- 
tion to  result  in  a  protectorate  or  possible  annex- 
ation of  northern  Mexico,  in  order  to  brin,*; 
about  that  stability  which  prosperity  and  liveli- 
hood require.  Let  us  even  admit  that  the  whole 
ciide  of  "interests"  indicated  by  the  Henry 
Lane  Wilson,  judge  Wilfle\',  Manuel  Calero 
party  (the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Ambassa- 
dor, as  it  came  to  be  known  in  the  American 
Colony,  in  succession  to  the  "Full  Car"  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Friends  of  Dfaz  of  the  preceding 
epoch)  that  this  whole  circle  of  interests  were 
behaving  as  very  bad  Americans,  as  has  been 
charged.  Let  us  go  further,  and  recognize  that 
ail  this  international  difficulty  dates  back  to 
rixHit  1907^,  at  wluch  time  there  happened  the 


following  combination  of  events:   In  1907  Lord 

0)wdra\"  got  the  "sy-Near  concession  for  boring 
for  oil  on  government  lands,  it  being  Limantour's 
wise  financial  policy  to  place  Mexican  develop- 
ment not  in  American  hands  alone,  but  In  Europ- 
ean a<;  well  That  in  1908  Limantour  completed 
the  railway  merger  as  a  .Mexican  Government 
matter  which  Harriman  had  had  his  eyes  on  in 
1002  as  a  Southern  Pacific  e.xpansion.  That 
Mexican  oil  becomes  known  as  the  great  field  in 
the  world  at  this  time,  and  that  in  191 1  the  great 
Cowdray  gushers  appear,  with  a  grade  of  oil  that 
rcvol  Lit  Ionizes  sea  and  naval  motor  power.  n-Tl 
Lord  Cowdray  is  an  Englishman,  fhat  in  1909 
the  Taft  Administration  begins,  with  Knox  and 
Wickersham  and  Ballinger  in  the  Cabinet;  that 
"Alaska"  comes  to  the  front,  and  also  that  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot.  himself  a  millionaire  who  had  de- 
voted himself  as  a  constructive  American  to  the 
forestry  question  for  the  benefit  not  of  his  pocket 
but  the  future  well-being  of  the  Nation,  is  dis- 
missed, and  we  have  the  Oregon  land  and  forest 
scandals.  And  a  great  many  more  things  that 
can  be  added.  Let  us  recognize  all  these  interest- 
ing historical  points,  as  having  also  beyond  all 
doubt  had  their  influence  on  the  incoming  Wilson 
Administration :  nevertheless: 

It  is  also  true  that  the  social  revolution  against 
the  Cientffico  exploitatbn  was  due;  that  Mexico 
was  beginning  to  seethe  within:  that  democracy 
was  non-existent,  and  liberty  as  well,  and  the  stage 
was  all  set  for  another  epoch  of  disorder  for  interior 
reasons,  the  fault  not  of  foreign  interests,  but  of 
the  rulers  of  .Mexico  wlio  hnd  welcomed  the  era 
of  great  enterprises  for  their  selfish  aggrandize- 
ment and  power,  with  no  thought  whatever  to 
bring  the  whole  Mexican  nation  into  coordination, 
as  did  japan.  And  that  being  tnie.  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  the  possible  argument  on  the 
part  of— Anybody— that  a  mere  comparison  of  the 
condition  of  the  northern  .Mexican  and  our  South- 
western Stales  answers  the  question.  He  had 
with  him  a  Mexican  overheard  in  the  capital  some 
time  ago,  declaring  that  the  man  responsible  for 
all  Mexico's  misery  at  present  was  Santa  Ana,  in 
that  he  did  not  sell  the  whole  country  to  the 
United  States,  when  we  would  now  be  as  pros- 
perous as  they."  Although,  it  is  very  probable 
th.it  our  friend  Anybody  would  not  have  taken 
that  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  northern  Mex- 
ican people,  had  he  not  owned  many  mines  over 
there.  Correct. 

If  you  and  1  owned  a  steamship  line  down  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  only  one  running,  and  stopping 
among  other  places  at  San  Jos^,  Guatemala. 
If  the  only  railroad  in  Guatemala  ran  from  San 
Jose  to  the  capital,  so  that  our  line  had  a  mono- 
poly of  Guatemalan  trade*  which  was  no  great 
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bonanza  yet,  though  profitable.  And  if  tbeie 
was  talk  in  Guatemala  of  running  a  railroad  over  a 
long,  hot,  scantily  inhabited  lowland  to  the  Carib- 
bean, four  days  to  New  Orieans,  we  would  not 
be  probably  in  any  great  hurry  to  see  it  go  through. 
We  would  not  be  exactly  enthusiastic.  We  might 
even  do  a  little  lobbying. 

By  a  very  close  margin,  a  revolution  against 
Pre«;ident  Barrios  of  Guatemala,  curiously  coin- 
cident With  his  setting  out  to  put  through  the  nor- 
thern railroad  to  Puerto  Barrios,  falicx].  It  was 
all  in  the  day's  work;  but  that  and  other  incidents 
helped  at  last  to  swell  the  current  causing  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  react  against  what  had  come  to  be 
-broadly  named  as  the  "Dollar  Diplomaqr"  of 
bis  preceding  Administration,  exactly  at  the 
very  time,  to  a  month,  when  Carranza  came  on 
the  scene  in  Mexicx»— with  bis  plans  which  we 
have  hereinbefore  set  i  ut.  ,is  his  ideal  of  policy. 

And  yet,  it  is  a  fact  that  Madero  had  at  that 
time  faUed  most  woefully  in  every  thing.  Himself 
honest,  of  the  type  we  called  pacifist  before  that 
meant  treason,  a  radiant  optimist  who  would  not 
take  counsel  nor  precaution,  he  was  indeed  an- 
other, Mexican,  "amiable  gentleman  sumraiKled 
by  men  who  knew  what  they  wanted."  And  so 
much  was  his  revolution  a  failure,  that  his  friend*; 
were  deserting;  and  it  is  said  not  unreliably,  that 
Carranza  was  on  the  point  of  rebelling  against 
Madero,  when  Huertn  savr  l  him  The  trouble — and 
Carranza  at  once  grabbed  the  banner  of  "Con- 
stitutionalism" against  usurpation. 

In  short,  the  Mexican  problem  is  not  in  the 
least  simple,  but  exapserateJlv  complex.  And 
if  Carranza's  Pan-Latinism  plans  against  us  are 
also  a  menace  to  future  peace,  to  the  League  of 
Nation?  and  tnie  Pnn-Americanism,  some  of  us 
have  helped  to  lay  the  ground  on  which  he  stands; 
and  we  might  as  well  confess  it,  and  get  straight. 

Also,  for  this  whole  Mexican  question  can  only 
be  stated  in  terms  of  con«;tnnt  antitheses — 
granted  fully  that  Woodrow  Wilson  has  sought 
from  the  start  to  help  democracy  in  Mexico,  and 
the  85  per  cent,  for  Vhom,  as  a  whole,  no  one 
cither  in  Mexico  or  this  country  has  ever  really 
cared,  nevertheless  it  is  to-day  true  absolutely 
that  his  policy  has  failed  utterly;  that  its  sole  re- 
sult has  been  to  continue  for  yet  more  years  the 
crucifixion  of  the  country,  almost  to  exhaustion; 
that  he  has  not  won  the  confidence  of  the  Mexican , 
people  in  the  least  degree,  for  all  his  words  on 
their  behalf — for  they  see  only  the  results,  and 
that  Mexico  destitute  is  falling  inevitably  toward 
a  contest,  to  intervention.  Many  of  them  say 
that  we  have  deliberately  stood  by,  consciously 
consenting  to  her  ruin,  that  we  might  the  more 
easily  pick  her  up.  And  what  can  we  say  to 
answer  that?  We  can  say  words.  What  can  we 


A»?  Nobody  knows;  we  cannot  believe  that 
President  Wilson  has  known,  has  had  a  phtt^  in 
ail  these  years.  He  has  had  an  ideal,  and  a  po^ 
'  icy.  And  Mexico  is  worse  off  than  ever:  we 
have  had  a  danger  spot  at  our  side  in  the  Great 
War;  and  we  have  an  opponent  to  all  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  most  cherished  plans  of  to-day  at 
Versailles— at  least  to  his  League  of  All  NattonsL 
An  opponent,  too,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  reach, 
because  he  has  taken  his  stand  on  just  that  phraie 
which  President  Wilson  made  irrevocably  (?) 

his  own— Nrn-intervention  That  is  the  trouble 
with  phrases.  But  you  cannot  have  world- 
policing  for  civilization  and  order,  or  a  League 
of  Nations  to  limit  exaggeration  of  "sovereign 
independence"  in  the  same  scheme  with  hyper- 
exclusive  sovereignty,  and  non-intervention  under 
any  pretext  whatever. 

Ab<)ve  all,  you  cannot  solve  this  problem  with  a 
political  prescription.    The  old  political  days  in 
Middle  America  are  going  forever.    So  also  are. 
and  must  be,  the  days  of  exploiting  big  business 
from  abroad.    That    phase,  foreseen  strangeh 
enough  by  both  Lincoln  and  Juirez,  resulted  from 
the  great  expannbn  following  our  Civil  War. 
swollen  fortunes  added  to  commercial  growth  on 
nation-wide  lines.    We  now  pass  out  of  a  world- 
war  into  a  world-period  exactly  parallel;  but  in 
which  1ms  the  fate  of  mankind  and  civilization 
Business  mi-^t      on,  but  acknowledged  and  felt 
political  responsibility  for  national  and  inter- 
national welfaie.  neither  local  nor  of  any  single 
class,  must  enter. 

The  reaction  to  purely  selfish  national  business, 
is  Carranza.  The  reaction  to  purely  selfish  busi- 
ness of  any  kind,  is  Syndicalism,  Bolsiievum. 
The  reaction  to  oppression  and  indifference, 
revolution.  As  Confucius  puts  it;  That  whkh  is 
done  by  the  highest  men  in  the  State.  iwiU  be 
imitated  by  the  others.  There  is  our  AmmuM 
task. 

The  greatest  puzzle  perhaps  in  the  present 
Mexican  situation  is,  How  has  it  all  come  about? 

It  is  quite  unbelievable.    Here  is  a  government 
which  went  into  power  under  the  banner  of  reac- 
tion against  oppression,  of  care  for  the  common 
people,  and  their  deliverance  from  tjnants  at 
home  and  abroad.   That  government  owes  its 
presence  in  the  Palace  in  Mexico  today  to 
Woodrow  Wilson.   It  is  there  because,  and  only 
because,  while  proclaiming  non-intervention,  if 
decided  that  Huerta  must  not  be  President  of 
Mexico,  and  took  all  the  steps  necessary  to  over- 
throw him,  short  of  sending  an  army  to  capture 
him  personally  and  escort  him  to  the  frontier. 
And  if  in  time  a  situation  arose  which  made  adip- 
iMnatic  reoognitkm  of  Carrama,  first  defictoaiu 
then  in  full,  a  necessary  result*  that  too  was  due 
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to  Woodrow  Wilson's  support.  Without,  among 
other  things,  the  arms  and  ammunition,  supplied 
t>y  certain  American  interests,  and  without  Wil< 

son's  embargo  on  any  loans,  even  European,  to 
Mexico  while  Mexico  stood  by  Huerta,  Carranza 
could  never  h^ve  succeeded. 

President  Wilson,  and  his  Secretary  of  State, 
set  themselves  against  foreign  business  on  the 
part  of  Americans,  in  words  never  uttered  by 
American  ofTicials  before.  And  from  first  to  last 
this  Administration  has  been  a  Labor  Adminis- 
tration. Its  link  with  Carranza  and  Mexican 
Labor  (which  is  olficiaUy  Syndicalist,  the  Casa 
Obrcro  Mundial  being  the  Spanish  for  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World),  is  Samuel  Gompers, 
who  was  named  by  Secretary  Burleson  as  having 
done  so  much  to  keep  Labor  in  accord  with  the 
Administration,  and  in  line  for  the  war  (0  as 
to  be  immune  to  newspaper  criticism,  even  so 
mikl-tempered  as  that  of  the  Natkm  tonday. 
(This  does  not  mean  to  imply  that  Samuel  Gom- 
pers is  Syndicalist,  or  l.W.W.  1  believe  he  has, 
personally  at  least,  consistently  opposed  them.) 
At  or  soon  after  the  time  that  W.  B.  Halewaswith 
Carranza  in  northern  Mexico,  a  written  compact 
was  entered  into  betwet:n  Carrai\za  and  the 
Casa  Ohicio  Mundial  (an  international  body, 
remember)  making  its  members  the  unmobilizwl 
Cxmstitutionalist  soldiers,  to  combnt  th»'  lyravii. 
The  names  of  those  who  iiave  ligured  m  this 
Mexican-Amerkran  codperation  would  overload 
this  srtirii  but  it  IS  a  wide  conneclMMi,  and 
wholly  venliable. 

I  think,  to  take  two  men  as  representative  of 
phases  in  the  question,  if  we  take  Henry  Lane 
Wilson,  former  Ambassador,  and  Samuel  Gom- 
pers. we  come  as  near  as  is  yet  vouchsafed  to  Amer- 
icans outside  the  Cabinet  (if  even  there)  to  under- 
standing President 'Wilson's  Mexican  policy,  and 
his  "making"  and  support  of  darranza.  The 
Mexicans  who  ste  the  rain  of  their  country  under 
Carranza,  whom  Wilson  intervened  to  "make" 
to  redeem  the  uncared-for  85  per  cent.,  and  has 
since  steadily  refused  to  intervene  against  (even 
with  good  diplomatic  reasons  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Oaxaca  State  belligerency,  and  very  urgent 
war  reasons  too  well  known  to  dwell  upon), 
even  when  the  state  cf  the  85  per  cent,  is  worse 
than  ever,  and  actually  hopeless— the  Mexicans 
who  see  that,  sav  that  Wilson  cannot  be  sincere; 
one  constantly  hears  his  policy  called  Machi- 
avellian. And  the  Carrandstas  do  not  treat  him 
as  if  he  were  the  friend  he  has  made  himself  to 
them,  and  declared  himself  to  be  to  the  Mexican 
people. 

But  that  cannot  be  believed.  It  cannot  be 
thought  that  the  President  has  not  been  honest 
and  sincere  in  his  ideals,  as  he  has  given  them. 


voice.  And  the  answer  does  seem  to  lie  in  under- 
standing that  they  are  .ideals  of  actkm  resulting 

from  a  reaction  from  "Ambassador  Wilson."  to' 
"(jompers."  taken  as  types.    And  that  is  just 
about  a  correct  statement  of  Carranza's  reactkins. 

It  has  of  course  led  much  further  than  Wilson 
intended,  though  not  an  inch  further  than  Car- 
ranza intended.  To  date.  Carranza  has  earned 
through;  having  had  more  than  an  kkal — a  plan. 
But  not  a  single  hope  of  Woodiow  Wilson's  has 
been  gratified;  and  only  one  or  two  incidental 
results:  Huerta  was  driven  out.  and  the  Americans 
did  have  to  come  back.  Mexico  is  still  a  <|uite 
strenuous  and  difficult  country  for  Americans— 
wherever  the  Carrancistas  are;  elsewhere  it  is  all 
right.  But  if  Carranza.  with  Alvarado  and  the 
rest  of  his  Generals,  have  been  an  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  Amt- rican  business  men  nr  of  any  class,  to 
their  own  people,  to  the  Mexicans,  they  .have  been 
fire  and  sword.  It  is  hnpossibfe  to  exaggerate 
the  interk)r  condition  of  Mexico  to-day,  nor 
the  hatred  of  the  common  people,  the  Indians 
and  the  country  people,  all  the  85  per  cent.,  for 
Alvarado  and  the  Socialists  in  Yucatan,  and  for 
the  Carrancistas  in  Mexico  proper.  The  people 
have  only  security  and  any  degree  of  happiness 
in  the  mountam  ami  interior  districts.  wlm«  they 
are  protected  by  their  own  Revolutionary  armies, 
of  Felix  Dfa2,  Zapata,  Meixueiro.  and  the  others. 
An  J  the  roots  of  prosperity  are  bare. 

It  will  be  easily  undmtood  that  no  correspond- 
ents in  M(  \tcn  dnre  ^end  out  any  word  th:it  may 
throw  light  on  the  existence  of  a  genuine  political 
revolutkm.  or  more  than  mere  "banditry."  Nor 
is  it  possible  even  to  get  into  the  interior  to  learn 
the  facts,  save  bv  exceptional  fortune.  Take  as 
proof  of  this,  the  most  excellent  articles  by  Acker- 
roan  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  a  later 
one  by  David  Lawrence,  on  "  Mexico's  Dilemma." 
There  has  in  fact  been  a  double  censorship  on 
M«dcan  facts,  of  the  most  rigid  khuL  John 
Lind's  report,  which  was  favorable  to  Gurama, 
and  the  kind  he  was  expected  to  bring,  ^as  made 
public.  But  the  Red  Cross  reports  were  blank- 
eted all  that  was  possible.  I  do  not  know  that 
Mr.  Paul  Fuller's  report  was  published,  but  it  is 
understood  to  have  been  against  the  course  the 
Administratkm  wanted.  Judge  Du  Val  West's 
report  has  been  completely  pigeon-holed;  and 
while  its  wording  is  unknown,  it  is  we!!  under- 
stood to  have  been  entirely  against  Carranza,  and 
his  recognitwn.  But  the  latter  gentleman,  whose 
information  was  fullest,  was  also  a  man  entitled 
to  be  listened  to  by  his  personal  equipment  and 
standing.  After  his  time,  and  most  tmfortu- 
nately  during  all  this  last  crucial  year  and  a  half, 
the  (icvsr  to  information  has  been  shut,  tight. 
Oflicial  news,  to  hurt  no  one,  came  over.  There 
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■was  iii't  n  crack  open,  for  a  moment.   A  year 
ago  the  ^un  sent  a  special  representative,  who  had 
been  bdTore  in  business  in  Mexico,  to  see  what 
really  was  going  on  behind  the  door.   The  pres- 
ent writer  gave  him  fKitn     tn  events  in  Yucatan; 
lie  Stayed  in  the  capital  and  went  to  the  oil  region. 
He  told  what  there  was,  and  the  Sun  printed  it. 
The  Sun  thereupon  received  a  request  from  Wash- 
ington not  to  print  any  more  about  the  conditions 
in  Mexico,  without  submitting  it  first,  as  it  was 
embarrassing  to  the  Adniinistraiion.    Not  to 
embarass,  durint'  the  war,  and  to  stand  loyally 
biehind  the  President,  It  obeyed. 

There  fe  no  question  that  from  the  beginning  of 
his  terms.  President  W  ilson  has  had  ideals  of 
peace,  and  has  spoken  for  the  part  of  the  common 
people,  identifying  them  however  with  wage- 
earners  rather  than  the  farming  class;  that  he  has 
sought  an  elevated  internationalism;  and  that  he 
has  shown  himself  more  than  well  disposed  to  ac- 
cept the  (good  faith  of  even  our  enemies  in  the 
war.  He  has  fx-en  wholly  intiifTi  rrnt  to  pre- 
cedents when  it  seemed  to  him  best.  He  has 
made  his  own  decisions;  and  he  has  not  made 
them  in  the  way  President  McKinley  made  his, 
with  his  ear  to  the  ground.  In  entering  the 
Spanish  War.  McKinley  gave  action  to  the  heart 
demand  of  the  American  people,  for  an  oppressed 
weak,  long-comiucred  people.  The  American 
people  wanted  to  i^o  to  the  aid  of  Belgium  and 
France,  long  before  they  were  permitted  to  do  so. 
We  finally  declared  humanitarian  a-asons  for 
our  entry,  but  we  actually  entered  as  the  result 
of  a  diplomatic  impasse — one  of  those  "  siitut- 
thiu**  of  the  old-tnne  diplomatic  sort,  when  we 
could  no  longer  help  ourselves.  And  the  war 
was  nearh'  lost  while  we  were  held  back 

More  liian  thai;  the  delay  in  our  entrance,  gave 
time  for  new  worid-problems  of  disorder  to  be 
ready  to  take  the  field,  and  shift  the  contest.. 
The  Allies,  with  our  eleventh-hour  help,  have 
conquered  Germany,  but  we  have  not  yet  won  the 
war.  . 

And  so  in  Mexico.  In  the  same  way  as  our  de- 
lay, our  pacifist  non-intervention  m  the  Great 
War,  where  humanity  called  us.  only  fed  to  inevi- 
table intervention  at  the  end,  at  unsp^-akablc  cost 
in  life  and  sufTering,  so  also  the  Wilson  and  Car- 
ranza  policies  alike  (though  for  different  reasons) 
are  leading  us  to  another  situation  of  the  same 
kind.  A  so-called  Constitution,  adopted  at  Car- 
ranza's  dictation,  by  a  packed  Convention,  never 
yet  legally  ratified;  confiscation,  casuisticaUy  de- 
nied, contrary  to  formal  treaties,  and  defended 
by  a  "policy  of  absolute  non-intervention"  going 
counter  to  what  Wilson  goes  to  Versailles  to  help 
create;  these  are  coming  to  the  point  where  we 
ought  to  be  free  tooppose  Carranta's  policy  on  the 


broadest  international  lines,  whereas  wx 
checked  by  the  fact  that  the  issue  is  going  to  tv 
made  over  the  property  rights  of  our  "exploiting 
profiteers,"  and  that,  Carranza  standing  firm,  n 
have  no  remedy  left  but  force,  at  the  risk  of  txa^- 
t;er.iting  Latin-American  sentiment,  for  the  sak 
of  our  pockets. 

We  have  pursued  a  pnlic\  of  non-interventioQ 
plus  intervention,  with  military  operations  that 
were  not  war;  a  passive-active  policy  that  wav 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  botfi  at  the  sam 
time.  We  are  facing  the  necessity  of  action,  to 
save  .Mexico,  and  cannot  do  it  save  at  great  pnitA 
to  our  own  capitalist  investors.  We  seek  All- 
American  friendship:  and  to  secure  it,  we  niu>t 
attack  Latin-American  sensitiveness,  mobilized 
against  us  as  far  as  he  can,  by  the  man  we  mde 
President  of  Mexico. 

What  can  we  do?  We  can  now  only  do  the 
best  we  can.  But  that  we  must  do  in  some  way 
in  a  manner  to  inspire  confidence  (which  we  have 
not  yet)  because  first,  we  are  straight  ourselves, 
and  because  such  action  as  we  at  last  come  to 
take,  shall  be  such  as  will  deliver  the  goods,  that  is. 
redeem  Mexico.  She  wants  proq>erity,  IKK 
words;  work  not  politics. 

We  must  read  purposes,  and  judge  conduct, 
only  by  results— ^nd  1^  the  company  men  Iwp- 
Carranza  claimed  to  stand  exactly  where  Zapata 
did,  and  does,  on  the  agrarian  question — fhaf  of 
the  small  farmers  to  be  helped  to  self-supporting 
independence  and  real  citizenship.    If  be  Aid 
been  sincere,  and  had  genuinely  gone  .tt  'fi^t 
problem  to  do  it.  with  a  tenth  of  the  effori>  he 
put  in  fighting  these  same  farmers  by  sokliers, 
there  would  be  no  interior  revolution  in  Mexico 
to-day.    Had  he  gone  to  Zapata  any  time  up  to 
say  two  years  ago  (it  is  too  late  now). -and  said; 
See  here,  you  shall  have  your  farms  hi  Mordos. 

and  together  we  will  n  huild  the  countn'  we  love  — 
and  been  honest  about  it,  he  would  to-day  iuve 
Mexico  behind  him. 

Also,  had  he  taken  WcKxlrow  Wilson  at  his 
Word  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Some 
arrangement  could  have  been  arrived  at  with  t/ie 
backing  of  our  very  forceful  incumbent,  to  <mN' 
pound  and  settle  for  jiood  the  oil  and  miner?/ 
questions,  at  a  quarter  of  the  cost  to  .Mexico  of 
what  his  policy  will  have  involved — has  involved. 
But  he  chose' the  statecraft  of  Hate.  He  theo 
had  Germany  at  his  side  to  help  his  ideas.  With- 
in his  own  country  also  he  chose  as  his  supporters 
not  the  farming  class  (who  were  not  organitfd, 
any  more  than  they  yet  are  in  the  United  States) 
but  the  aggressive  labor  unions,  of  the  extreme  , 
type,  that  which  in  Kurope  is  represented  by  the 
Soviets  and  the  Spartacus  party  in  Germany  tt^ 
day.  These  will  atfll  be  Canansa's  allies. 

.  I  J,, I.-     by  G<.j.^-xjvj 
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EVERYWHERE  the  lines  on  which  the 
new  Europe  will  form  are  bcLiinnint^ 
to  crystallize.  In  stmie  quarters  this 
process  augurs  well  for  a  stable  and 
enduring  settlement,  in  others  the 
omens  are  of  a  less  hopeful  natur^  The  region 
presenting  the  gravest  possibilities  of  trouble  for 
the  immediate  future  is  probably  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Adriatic  S<^a  That  shore  formerly 
belonged  to  Austria-Hungary.  But  the  Hapsburg 
Empire  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  its  broad  terri- 
tories have  thereb)  become  politically  an  im- 
mense "no  man's  lanJ"  iR-herein  the  inhabitants 
are  metaphorically  running  trench-lines— the  fron- 
tiers of  new  nation-states  drawn  according  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  various  racial  groups  that  made 
up  the  former  non-national»  dynastic  realm  of 
the  Hapsburgs.  The  drawing  of  these  new  fron- 
tiers is  not  an  easy  matter,  because  the  different 
races  are  much  intermin  ;Ied  and  entertain  rival 
claims  ditlicuit  of  adjustment. 

This  is  nouMy  the  case  with  the  Adriatic  east 
coast,  a  region  of  mixed  Slav  and  Italian  popula- 
tion. The  political  programmes  of  these  Slavs 
and  Italians  are  frankly  incompatible.  The 
Italians  of  the  Adriatic  east  coast  desire  annexa- 
tion to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  to  the  west.  The 
Adriatic  Slavs  desire  mcorporation  with  the  new 
Jugoslavia  lying  just  behind  them  to  the  east. 
The  causes  of  their  Adriatic  brethren  have  been 
warmly  espoused  by  the  mam  bodies  of  the  two 
races,  both  of  whom  want  the  Adriatic  east  coast 
not  merely  from  racial  sentiment  but  for  weighty 
political,  strategic,  and  economic  reasons  as  well. 
Feeling  is  running  high  in  itaiy  and  Jugoslavia; 
armed  clashes  have  already  taken  place  at  various 
points  in  the  disputed  territories,  and  unless  some 
satisfactory  compromise  is  speedily  arrived  at, 
open  war  may  result. 

As  in  most  disputed  questions,  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  Adriatic  story,  hut  before  examining 
the  Slav  and  Italian  viewpomt^  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  region  itself  may  be  useful  to  their 
pioper  understanding.  The  Adriatic  east  coast 
is  a  nigged,  broken  band  of  jutting  peninsulas 


and  rocky  islands  lying  between  the  crest  of  a  high 

mountain-range  and  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  So  closely  do  the  mountains  hug 
the  sea  that  there  is  very  little  coastal  plain  and 
onl>  a  few  large  valleys.  From  this  it  follows 
that  the  Adriatic  east  coast  is  not  a  geographical 
unit  but  is  divided  into  a  series  of  mulualiy  iso- 
lated regions  connected  far  more  with  their 
respective  hinterlands  beyond  the  enclosing 
mountains  than  with  each  other.  The  northern- 
most of  these  coast  regmns  is  1  stria,  a  rtigged 
peninsula  jutting  sharply  out  at  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic.  Eastward  from  the  base  of  the  Istn'an 
peninsula  the  Adriatic  encroaches  on  the  land  in 
a  wide  bay,  the  bay  shores  forming  the  coastlme 
of  Croatia,  but  this  bay  is  filled  with  islands 
stretching  southward  to  meet  another  projecting 
land-mas»— Oalmatia.  Here,  alone^  the  mountain- 
range  swings  inland,  leaving  a  consideraUe 
stretch  of  coastland  narrowing  southward  to  the 
vanishing  point  in  the  vicinity  of  Montenegro, 
where  the  mountains  again  reach  the  coast  and 
rise  sheer  from  the  sea  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
Dalmatia  is  belted  with  an  island  archipelago, 
and  we  complete  our  survey  of  this  rugged  Adri- 
atic borderiand  between  Latin  and  Slav. 

For  borderland  and  battleground  it  has  been 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  Under  the 
Roman  Empire  the  Adriatic  eatt  coast  was  thor- 
cu-!tly  Latin,  but  in  the  Eighth  Centur\  the 
racial  complexion  of  this  region  was  radically 
ciiaiiged.  The  crest  of  the  great  Slav  wave  which 
had  just  submerged  the  Balkan  hinterland  rolled 
over  the  mountains  and  down  to  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  Beneath  this  Slav  deluge  the  old  Latin 
population  was  ahnost  entirely  overwhelmed, 
being  confined  henceforth  to  the  port-towns  and 
the  inlands  off  the  coast.  A  few  centuries  later 
Laimism  revived  slightly,  owing  to  the  Venetian 
conquest  of  Dalmatia.  The  blood  of  the  inhab- 
itants was  not  sen  ihh  modified,  but  the  Adriatic 
Slavs  were  so  baclvward  that  they  were  insensibly 
veneered  with  the  higher  Italian  culture,  while 
many  of  the  upper  class  became  consciously 
1  talian.  So  things  remained  until  the  Nineteenth 
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Century,  when  all  the  branches  of  the  Jugo- 
slav race  awoke  to  national  and  cultural  self- 
consciousness.  The  result  was  a  steady  decline 
of  Italianism  all  along  the  Adriatic  east  coast. 
This,  of  course,  aroused  racial  animosftx' hotwecn 
the  two  .elements  of  the  population.  The  lial- 
ians»  relatively  few  in  numbers  but  composing 
the  social  and  intellectual  aristocracy  of  the  ref.non, 
defended  desperately  their  privileged  position. 
The  Slavs  invoiced  the  maxims  of  democracy  and 
the  rii^ts  of  the  majority  to  establish  their  su- 
premacy. The  Austrian  Government,  which  had 
gained  most  of  the  Adriatic  east  coast  at  the 
Vienna  Congress  of  i8i$.  pursued  its  traditional 

policy  of  "divide  and  rule."  pitting  the  two  races 
against  each  other  and  profiting  by  their  quarrels. 
So  matters  stood  at  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
War. 

THE  SECRET  TREATY  OF  APRIL  36,  tgi$ 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  it  was  clear 

that  the  destiny  of  the  Adriatic  was  at  sta!  e  At 
first  the  warring  protagonists  were  two  in  number 
— the  Teuton  and  the  Slav;  the  Teuton  seeking 
to  crush  the  Jugoslavs  once  for  all  and  thus  to 
bring  the  whole  Balkan  Peninsula  together  with 
its  Adriatic  shore  solidly  under  Teuton  domina- 
tion; the  Sbv.  mcaniated  by  Serbia,  endeavoring 
to  unify  all   the  scattered  branches  of  the 
Jugoslav  race,  Serbs,  Croats,  Slovenes,  and  Dal- 
matians alike,  into  a  powerful  Jugoslavia,  disrupt- 
ing Austria  and  obtaining  as*  its  natural  sea> 
frontage  the  entire  Adriatic  east  coast  from  Istria 
to  Albania.    But  this  left  entirely  out  of  account 
the  third  racial  dement  in  the  Adriatic  question — 
the  Latin.    It  was  this  fact  which  played  so 
larf'p  a  part  in  bringing  Italy  into  the  war. 
Italian  statesmen  justly  feared  that,  if  Italy  stood 
aloof,  her  interests  in  the  Adriatic  would  be  jeop-  ' 
ardized  no  matter  who  came  off  victorious.  Ac- 
cordingly, before  entering  the  war  on  the  Allies' 
side  in  the  spring  of  1915,  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment obtained  from  the  Allies  specific  recogni- 
tion and  guarantees  of  what  Italy  considered  to 
be  her  vital  interests.   This  recognition  was 
embodied  in  the  famous  Secret  Treaty  of  April 
26,  1 0 1 S .    Bs  that  treaty  the  contracting  Powers, 
Great  Britain,  France.  Italy,  and  Russia,  agreed 
that  at  the  close  of  the  European  War  Italy  should 
receive  in  full  sovereignt}'  the  counties  of  Gorizia 
and  Gradiska,  lying  just  east  of  the  present  I  talian 
frontier;  the  mountainous  hinterland  behind 
Gorizia-Oradiska  up  to  the  crest  of  the  Julian 
Alps;  the  entire  Islrian  Peninsul.i,  includins,  of 
course,  the  city  of  Trieste;  most  of  the  islands  in 
the' Croatian  Gulf;  the  whole  of  northern  Dal- 
matia  as  far  south  as  Cape  Planka;  and  most  of 
the  islands  off  the  coast  of  southern  Dalmatia. 


The  treaty  further  provided  thar  prncticalh 
the  rest  of  the  Adriatic  east  coast  should  be  nea- 
tralbced.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  another  daus 
in  the  treaty  made  Albania  an  Italian  protector- 
ate, and  it  becomes  evident  that  ftah  was 
assured  the  absolute  mastery  of  the  Adriatic  Su 
with  the  east  coast  so  completely  within  her  ttns^ 
that  no  Power  of  the  hinterland  could  obt.-iin  acce-s 
to  the  sea  except  at  Italy's  good-will  and  pieasuie. 

THE  "buttons  on  THE  SLAV  COAT" 

The  racial  composition  of  the  population  of  the 
districts  assigned  to  Italy  varies  considerably  with 
the  different  reghms.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Italian  population  is  spread  in  a 
thin  line  along  the  coast,  the  main  centres  of 
Italian  settlement  being  the  port  towns,  while  the 
hinterland  is  solidly  Slay.  According  to  the  ex- 
pres<;ive  Slav  *;aying,  the  Italians  of  the  .\driatic 
east  shore  thus  form  "the  buttons  on  the  Slav 
coat.*'  The  racial  statistics  of  these  re{i;kins  are 
based  on  tho  Austrian  official  census  reports,  the 
accuracy  of  which  has  been  challenged  by  both 
Italians  and  Slavs,  but  since  they  are  the  only 
ones  available  they  must  be  employed.  Taking 
in  detail  the  districts  assigned  to  Italy  by  the 
Secret  Treaty  of  1915,  the  first  region  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  Mock  of  territory  at  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  comprising  the  counties  of  Gorizia- 
Gradiska,  the  mountainous  hinterland  to  the  crest 
of  the  Julian  Alps,  and  the  Istrian  peninsula  with 
the  city  of  Trieste.   This  region  is  practically 
conterminous  with  the  Austrian  pmvircc  of 
Kustenland  (Coastland).    In  1910.  the  popula- 
tion of  KQstenland  was  894.000,  of  whom  66  per 
cent,  were  Slavs,  33  per  cent.  Italians,  and  i  per 
cent.  Germans.    The  Italians  are  found  in  the 
towns  and  along  the  coast.    In  Trieste,  the  chief 
dty  of  this  region,  the  population  in  1900  was 
229,000.  of  whom  170.000  or  74  p>er  cent,  were 
Italians,  43.000  or  19  per  cent,  were  Slavs,  and 
1 1,000  or  3  per  cent,  were  Germans.  The  racial 
complexion  of  Trieste  and  its  suburbs  vividly 
illustrates  the  situation  which  prevails  to  greater 
or  less  degree  all  along  this  Adriatic  east  shore. 
Trieste  itself,  as  will  be  readily  seen,  is  a  thoiw 
oughly  Italian  city,  yet  a  short  trolley  trip  up  the 
steep  hills  which  surround  the  town  brings  one  to 
villages  which  are  purely  Slav.  One  last  point 
should  be  iKited:  the  Treaty  of  1915  assigns  to 
Italy  certain  mountainous  districts  which  fall  to 
the  eastward  of  the  provincial  border  of  Kiisten- 
tand  and  are  within  the  Austrian  province  of 
Carnioia.    The  p<jpulation  of  these  <1i  iricts  is 
small — probably  nut  more  than  50,000,  but,  what- 
ever the  figure,  it  is  purely  Slav.  The  object  was, 
of  course,  to  give  Italy  the  strong  Strategic  fron- 
tier of  the  Julian  Alps. 
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The  second  block  of  territor>'  assigned  to  ftaly 
by  the  Treaty  of  1913  is  northern  Dalmatia  with 
its  adjacent  islands,  together  with  the  i^iid 
fjjroups  off  southern  Dalmatia  and  in  the  Croatian 
Gulf.  Here  the  Italian  population  is  ver>  small. 
In  1910.  the  population  of  Dalmatia  was  64^,000. 
of  whom  97  per  cent,  were  Slavs  and  3  per  cent. 
Italians.  The  chief  centre  of  Italian  settlement 
is  the  city  of  Zara  in  northern  Dalmatia.  Zara 
is.  of  course.  witMn  the  limits  assigned  to  Italy. 

The  total  population  of  these  Adriatic  east- 
coast  districts  assigned  to  Italy  is  a  triile  more 
than  1 ,300,000,  of  whom  330,000  are  Italians  and 
about  1,000^000  are  Slavs. 

FIRST  RESULTS  OP  THE  SECRET  TREATY 

The  Treaty  of  April  36, 1919,  was  a  highly  con- 
fidential document,  but,  like  most  secrets,  it  was 
not  well  kept.    The  actual  text  was  not  given  to 
the  world  until  the  autumn  of  1917  when  the 
Russjan  Revolutionary  Government  published 
it  as  one  of  its  "  exhibit n^^ainst  secret  dipk>- 
macy.    Nevertheless,  the  essential  facts  leaked 
out  almost  as  soon  as  the  document  was  signed, 
and  the  result  was  a  chorus  of  indignant  protest 
from  all  branches  of  the  Jugoslav  race.  Serbia, 
speaking  as  the  ciiampiun  of  Jugoslavia,  lor- 
mally  declined  to  be  bound  by  any  agreement  to 
which  she  hnd  not  been  a  party,  and  on  June  20, 
191^,  the  Serbian  Premier,  M.  Pashitch,  an> 
nouneed  that  the  political  settlement  of  the 
Adriatic  east  coast  would  be  made  "after  the 
war  "    All  the  Austrian  Slavs  tcxok  a  similar 
diutude,  anti-ltaijan  Jeeiing  manifesting  itself 
not  only  aunong  the  Croats  and  Slovenes  who 
were  immediately  concerned   but   nls  >  among 
the  Czechoslovaks,  who  were  ^already  feeling 
their  way  toward  that  dose  unoerstandtng  ynth 
the  Jugoslavs  which  to^lay  is  an  accomplished 
fact.    It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Austrian  Jugo- 
slav and  Czech  regiments,  which  were  quite 
worthless  against  the  Russians,  fought  fierody 
against  the  Italians,  and  it  was  a  Croat  general, 
Boroevi£,  who  commanded  the  Austrian  armies 
on  the  Italian  front.  This  warlike  feeling  ami)ng 
the  Jugoslavs  kindled  a  corresponding  hostility 
in  Italy,  and  down  to  the  close  of  1917  Italo- 
^iav  relations  were  of  a  thoroughly  unfriendly 
natttie. 

ATTEMPTS  AT  ITALO-SLAV  UNDERSTANDING 

Then  came  the  disaster  of  Caporetto,  with 
Austio-German  armies  overrunning  northeastern 
Italy  and  threatening  Venice.  Qjinciding  as  it 
did  wiih  the  collapse  of  Russia,  Caporetto  gave 
both  Jugoslavs  and  Italians  serious  ground  for 
^(lection.  Many  men  on  both  sides  began  to 
fear  the  possibility  of  an  Austro-Cerman  victory. 


and  accordingly  urged  an  Italo-SIav  understand- 
ing lest,  by  their  mutual  quarrels,  they  open  the 
way  to  a  Teutonic  triumph  which  would  result 
in  their  common  undoing.  The  first  fruit  of 
this  new  attitude  was  a  preliminar>'  understand- 
ing arrived  at  in  March,  1918,  between  M. 
Trumbic,  President  of  the  Jugoslav  Committee, 
and  Signor  Torre,  the  spokesman  of  ci  nciliatinn 
in  Italy.  These  two  leaders  arranged  a  broader 
meetmg  which  was  held  at  Rome  in  April,  1918. 
The  Rome  Conference  was  attended  by  numerous 
representatives  of  both  sides  and  a  serious  attempt 
was  then  made  to  harmonize  conflictmg  claims 
and  lay  down  the  bases  of  a  genuine  settlement. 
The  conciliatory  temper  of  the  conference  can  be 
gauged  by  the  folk>wing  text  of  its  resolutbns: 

"i.  In  the  relations  between  the  Italian  nation 
and  the  nationof  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes — 
known  also  under  the  name  of  the  Jugoslav 
nation — the  representatives  of  the  two  peoples 
recogni2e  that  the  unity  and  independence  of  the 
Jugoslav  nation  is  a  vital  interest  of  Italy,  just 
as  the  completion  Italian  national  unity  is  a 
vital  interest  of  tiie  Jugoslav  nation.  And, 
therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  two  peoples 
pledi'e  themselves  to  emplov  t-verv  effort  in  ordtT 
that  during  the  war  and  at  tiie  moment  of  the 
peace  these  decisions  of  the  two  nations  may  be 
completely  attained. 

"2.  Ihey  declare  that  the  liberation  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea  and  its  defense  agamst  every  present 
and  future  enemy  is  a  vital  interest  of  the  two 
peoples. 

"3.  Jhey  pledge  themselves  also  in  the  interest 
of  good  and  sincere  relations  between  the  two 
peoples  in  the  future,  to  solve  amicably  the  vari- 
ous territorial  controversies  on  the  basis  of  the 
princifdes  of  natbnality  and  of  the  right  of  peoples 
to  decide  their  own  fate,  and  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  injure  the  vital  inT«*rests  of  the  two  nations, 
such  as  shall  be  deiined  at  the  moment  of  peace. 

"4.  To  such  racial  groups  of  one  people  as  it 
ma\'  be  found  necc'an-  to  include  within  the 
frontiers  of  the  other  there  shall  be  recognized 
and  guarantml  the  right  to  their  language,  cul- 
ture, and  moral  and  economic  interests." 

These  resolutions  of  the  Rome  Conference  cer- 
tainly present  a  hopeful  programme  for  a  genuine 
ilnderstanduig  between  Italians  and  Jugosla^^ 
and  offer  a  cheering  picture  of  a  stable  Adriatic 
settlement  based  upon  mutual  agreement.  At 
the  same  time  their  significance  should  not  be 
overestimated.  The  Rome  Conference  was  in 
no  sense  ofTicial.  It  was  a  voluntary  meeting  of 
private  persons  representing  those  sections  of 
Italian  md  JugosUv  public  opinion  which  fav* 

ored  a  thoroughgoing  understanding  between  the 
two  races  and  which  were  ready  to  make  la*' 
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mutual  concessions  in  order  to  attain  this  end. 
But  there  were  other  sections  of  pubUc  opinion 
both  in  Italy  arid  Jugoslavia  which  remained 
frankly  hostile  and  which  pushed  extreme  ter- 
ritorial claims.  The  attitude  of  the  Italian 
Government  was  also  ambiguous.  The  Italian 
Premier  Orlando  publicly  indorsed  the  resolutions 
of  the  Rome  Q)nfcrence,  and  in  this  attitude  he 
was  supported  by  several  members  of  the  Italian 
Cabinet,  notably  by  the  Socialist  leader  Leonida 
Bissolati.  Orlando's  indorsement  was  hailed 
by  conciliationist  circles  in  Italy  and  by  the  Jugo- 
slavs as  a  tacit  abandonment  of  Italy's  extreme 
territorial  claims  on  the  Adriatic  east  coast  and 
as  an  indication  that  at  the  final  peace  settlement 
Italy  would  not  demand  the  full  execution  of  the 
terms^  of  the  Secret  Treaty  of  April  26,  191s. 
But  Premier  Orlando  never  confirmed  this  inter- 
pretation of  his  attitude,  while  on  the  other 
hand  Baron  Sidney  Sonnino,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  who  had  negotiated  the  Secret  Treat>', 
made  no  secret  of  his  determination  to  insist 
upon  its  complete  realization,  and  Sonnino's 
stand  was  backed  by  a  majority  of  the  Italian 
press. 

THEIR  FAILURE 

Under  these  circumstances  the  prospects  of  an 
Italo-Slav  understanding,  which  had  api>eared  so 
bright  in  April,  1918,  gradually  waned  with  the 
waxing  year.  The  great  Allied  offensive  which 
began  in  July  quickly  removed  the  menace  of  a 
Teutonic  victory  ,  while  conversely  the  total  col- 
lapse of  Austria-Hungary  appeared  more  and 
more  within  the  realm  of  immediate  pfjssibility. 
The  effect  of  all  this  upon  Italo-Slav  relations 
was  not  favorable.  It  was  the  disaster  of  Cap- 
oretto  and  the  consequent  danger  of  Teutonic 
triumph  which  had  drawn  the  two  Adriatic  races 
together.  Now  that  the  bond  of  common  danj:er 
was  loosened,  old  rancors  and  conlHcting  aspira- 
tions once  more  had  room  for  free  play. 

Ihe  breakdown  of  the  Teutonic  P'mpircs  at 
the  end  of  October  brought  the  latent  Italo-Slav 
crisis  rapidly  to  a  head.  By  the  terms  of  the 
militar>'  armistice  concluded  between  Italy  and 
Austria-Hungar)'  on  November  ^rd.  Itah  ob- 
tained the  right  to  occupy  a  zone  of  Austro- 
Hungarian  territory  which  corresponded  exactly 
with  the  regions  promised  her  in  full  sovereignty 
by  the  Secret  Treaty  of  April  26,  1915.  This  was 
instantly  taken  by  the  Jugoslavs  as  a  proof  of 
Italy's  determination  to  stand  by  the  Secret 
Treaty  and  to  reenforce  her  documentary  claims 
by  the  fact  of  actual  possession.  This  the  Slavs 
endeavored  to  prevent.  At  the  very  moment 
v.hen  the  Austro-ltalian  armistice  was  signed  the 
Austrian  authorities  were  being  ejected  all  down 


the  Adriatic  east  coast  and  within  a  few  da>-s 
a  Jugoslav  Provisional  Government  >vas  estab- 
lished controlling  large  bodies  of  troops  macJe  up 
partly  of  mutinous  Austrian-Jugoslav  re^^imenls 
partly  of  Serbo-Croat  legions  pushed  hastily  up 
from  the  Balkan  front.  The  most  striking  act 
of  the  new  Jugoslav  Government  was  its  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Austro-Hungarian  navy  and  merchant 
shipping.  Most  of  the  sailors  in  the  Austrian 
fleet  were  Adriatic  Slavs.  Accordingly,  when 
the  Hapsburg  Empire  went  to  pieces,  the  crews 
gladly  turned  over  their  ships  to  their  new  na- 
tional authorities.  Such  was  the  state  of  alTairs 
when  the  Italian  militar)'  and  naval  authorities 
appeared  to  take  possession  of  the  districts  as- 
signed to  them  by  the  Austro-ltalian  armistice 
of  November  3rd.  In  the  centres  of  Italian 
population  such  as  Trieste  and  Zara  the  Italian 
troops  were  received  with  boundless  enthusiasm, 
but  elsewhere  the  attitude  of  the  Slavs  was  tense 
and  sullen. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  CRISIS 

The  occupation  of  the  territories  assigned  for 
Italian  military  occupation  by  the  armistice  thus 
occasioned  regrettable  friction.    But  worse  was 
s<H)n  to  follow.    The  Italians  now  overstepped 
the  armistice  limits  and  undertook  to  occupy  dis- 
tricts still  farther  east.    The  first  of  these  move- 
ments occurred  in  the  mountainous  country  north 
of  the  Adriatic.    Crossing  the  line  of  the  Julian 
Alps,  Italian  troops  moved  down  the  valley  of  the 
Save  and  penetrated  to  the  outskirts  of  Ljubl- 
jana (Laibach).  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  prov- 
ince of  Camiola  and  the  national  centre  of  the 
Slovene  branch  of  the  Jugoslav  race.  Faced 
by  this  new  development,  the  Jugoslav  Pn»- 
visional  Government  took  instant  and  drastic 
action.    The  Serbian  commandant  of  Ljubl- 
jana informed  the  Italian  general  that  he  intended 
tf)  oppose  the  Italian  advance  by  force  of  arms, 
while  the  Jugoslav  Government  publicly  an- 
nounced that  it  was  despatching  20,000  fresh 
troops  to  Ljubljana  for  the  express  purpose 
f)f  defending  the  frontiers  t»f  Jugoslavia  against 
Ital>.    This  ijccurred  on  November  i6th.  Ac- 
cording to  last  accounts  a  clash  had  been  averted 
and  the  Italians  were  retiring  from  the  vicinity 
of  Ljubljana. 

.Meanwhile  fresh  tmuble  was  brewing  farther 
to  the  south,  the  new  centre  of  disturbance  being 
the  city  of  Fiume.  Fiume  is  situated  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  eastward  of  the  Istrian  peninsula 
(tn  the  shores  of  the  Croatian  Gulf.  It  is  an 
important  trade  centre,  being  the  sole  sea  outlet 
for  the  Croatian  and  Hungarian  hinterland,  just 
as  Trieste  is  the  great  trade  outlet  for  Austria. 
I  he  racial  situation  at  Fiume  is  similar  to  that  at 
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Trieste.  By  the  census  of  iQOO  its  30,000  inhab- 
itants were  divided  racialK  as  follows:  Italians, 
17,000;  Slavs,  15,000;  Ma^ivars,  500;  Germans, 
2,000.  The  Italians  thus  form  the  largest  single 
element  in  the  cit  v  \  population.  The  surround- 
ing country  is  almost  purely  Slav.  The  down- 
fall of  Attstro-Hungarian  authority  at  the  begin- 
ning of  November  gave  rise  to  an  unusually 
serious  situation.  Fiume  had  lofig  been  in  a  dis- 
turbed condition.  A  mutiny  of  Jugoslav  re^ii- 
ments  stationed  there  had  occurred  some  time 
before,  and  public  feeling  had  remained  excited 
ever  since.  7  he  collapse  of  Hapsburg  rule  thus 
unleashed  suppressed  forces  which  developed  into 
an  explosion  of  racial  animosity  between  Slavs 
and  !talian<?.  Both  sides  appealed  to  their  com- 
patriots for  aid.  and  the  Italian  element  voted  for 
fiolitical  union  with  Italy.  Although  Fiume  lay 
outside  the  armistice  /f  nr  of  occupation,  the 
Italian  Government  determined  to  heed  the  ap- 
peals of  the  Fiume  Italians  and  despatched  a 
naval  squadron  which  arrived  at  Fiume  on  Nov- 
ember 17th.  At  the  very  hour  when  the  Italian 
ships  were  dropping  anchor  in  the  harbor,  Svr- 
biaui  regulars  were  entering  the  city  from  the 
land  side.  The  Italians  demanded  and  obtained 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Serbians  and  themselves 
occupiod  Fiume,  but  the  Jugoslav  Government 
issued  an  otticial  note  of  protest  whose  bitter  tone, 
unusual  in  diplomatic  tlocuments,  is  worth  notinjr: 
"The  Jugoslav  National  Council,"  concludes  this 
nete.  "  protests  most  emphatically  against  sudi 
acts  of  violence,  which  run  counter  to  recof^nizcd 
international  rules  and  deeply  affect  our  life 
interest.  No  sooner  freed  from  slavery,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  towns  and  villages  occupied  by 
the  Italians  are  once  more  plunged  into  the  des- 
pair of  a  foreign  occupation  that  separates  them 
from  the  united  Jugoslav  State  to  which  they 
belong  accordiriL'  to  Th<  ir  nwn  will  and  sentiment 
as  also  according  to  the  principles  of  ethnography 
and  geography.  These  inhabitants  will  under  no 
circumstances  consent  to  remain  separated  from 
their  liberated  home.  The  Jugoslav  National 
Council  repudiates  all  responsibility  for  the  con- 
sequences which  may  result  from  these  intoler- 
nhlc  conditions.  It  has  the  hon(tr  to  tir.iw  the 
full  attention  of  the  Allied  governments  and  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  these 
crying  events."  Two  days  later  the  Jugoslav 
Government  ffUnwed  this  diplomatic  prnte'^r 
by  the  still  graver  step  of  a  partial  military  mo- 
Mttttion.  Five  classes  were  called  to  the  colors, 
and  the  mobilization  order  ended  with  the  words: 
"Your  future  happiness  is  at  stake,  and  with  it 
the  most  sacred  duty  of  every  citizen  of  the  State 
of  Slovenes,  Croats,  and  Serbs." 
Still  farther  south/  in  Dalmatia,  the  tension 
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between  Italians  and  Jugoslavs  was  of  an  equally 
danqerous  nature.  In  accordance  with  the 
Austro-ltaiian  armistice  Italian  forces  occupied 
northern  Dalmatia.  but  the  resultuig  effect  upon 
Jugoslav  sentiment  can  be  gauged  by  the  lan- 
guage of  a  second  official  protest  issued  by  the 
Jugoslav  Government  at  the  end  of  Novembn*. 
After  detailing  certain  incidents  of  the  Italian 
occupation  of  Fiumo  the  protest  goes  on  to  say: 
"  In  Dalnuuia  ihint;s  are,  if  possible,  even  worse. 
On  November  2d,  a  national  council  was  estab> 
lished  for  Dalmatia,  being  subject  to  the  Central 
Council  in  Zagrab.  (Agram — the  capital  of 
Croatia  and  seat  of  the  Jugoslav  Government). 
The  temporary  Italian  occupation  disregards  and 
violates  all  the  terms  of  "public  and  private  right. 
The  Italian  governor  disMjlvcs  schfx>ls  en  masse; 
the  «4K>le  merchant  marine  in  Dalmatian  harbors 
wa^  ^ci^cd  and  sent  to  Ital\',  being  declared  Ital- 
ian property  on  the  ground  of  seizure  during  a 
war.  From  Sibenik  (Sebenico)  alone,  sixty  mer- 
chant ships  have  been  taken  and  sent  to  Italy. 
The  raihva  vs  and  telegraphs  have  also  been  seized, 
in  /adar  t/ara)  the  Jugoslavs  are  exposed  to 
the  most  brutal  attacks  by  the  Italian  mob  and 
the  Italian  soldierv*.  The  exasperation  of  the 
Jugoslavs  in  all  parts  occupied  by  Italian  troops 
has  reached  an  acute  state,  and,  if  thene  is  no 
quick  interference  by  the  Allies,  especially-  by 
America,  deplorable  results  will  follow." 

Allowing  for  all  possible  exaggeration  of  facts, 
the  use  of  such  hmguane  in  formal  diplomatic 
papers  provts  a  state  of  tension  between  Italy 
and  Jugoslavia  so  grave  that,  armed  conflict  may 
result.  The  arrival  of  American  troops  at  Trieste 
and  Fiume  temporarily  smoothed  over  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  Supreme  G>uncil  of  the  Allies  at 
Versailles  deferred  the  ttanding  over  of  the  former 
Austrian  fleet.  These  events  produced  a  quiet- 
ing effect  uptm  Jugoslav  public  opinion. 

Nevertlieless,  the  situation  remains  frankly 
serious.  The  Italian  (lovernment  shows  no  sign 
of  abandoning  its  full  territorial  daims  under 
the  Secret  Treatv  of  iqi;.  On  the  contrary,  it 
appears  to  be  more  determined  than  ever  on  this 
point.  In  mid-December  Premier  Oriando  stated 
officially:  "We  cannot  demobilize  and  must  keep 
all  our  war  material  intact,  for  the  difficulties  to 
be  surmounted  will  increase  rather  than  diminish." 
This  speech  was  generally  interpreted  as  meaning 
that  Premier  Orlando  f  swung  ronmi  to  Baron 
Sonnino's  attitude,  and  the  supposition  was  ap- 
parently confirmed  by  the  resignation  of  Signor 
Bissolati  from  the  Cabinet  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber. Signor  Bissolati  was  the  avowed  champion 
of  a  revision  of  Italy's  war  aims  and  the  aban- 
donment of  Italy's  extreme  territorial  claims 

under  the  191$  treaty.  The  attitude  of  Scf^ 
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was  well  expressed  in  a  leading  article  of  the  the  Cabinet  in  accordance  with  the  necessities 

Ciwrnale  d' Italia,  Sonnino's  organ,  of  December  of  the  present  hour." 

29th.    The  article  discussed  at  length  the  dissen-       An  armed  breach  between  Italy  and  Jugo- 

sions  which  led  to  Bissolati's  resignation,  stating  slavia  would  be  a  deplorable  event   in  itself: 

that  Signor  Bissolati  showed  himself  opposed  to  but  worse,  such  a  conflict  would  tend  to  spread, 

the  inclusion  of  the  German-speaking  districts  The  Jugoslavs  are  not  without  friends.  They 

of  South  Tyrol  and  was  willing  to  leave  Dalmatia  have  a  close  understanding  with  the  Czecho- 

to  the  Jugoslavs.    But.  concluded  the  article,  Slovaks,  while  the  Greeks  also  regard  the  Jugo 

"The  Italian  people  is  not  of  the  same  opinion,  slavs  with  a  friendly  eye  and  have  so  many 

We  must  not  only  save  northern  Dalmatia,  but  grounds  of  disagreement  with  Italy  that  in  case 

also  the  whole  Italian  city  of  Fiume.    Premier  of  an  Italo-Slav  conflict  Greece  might  strike  in 

Orlando  has  a  road  clearly  defmed  before  him  for  on  the  Slav  side.    And  that  would  mean  the  Bal- 

arranging  with  a  strong  hand  a  rcconstitution  of  kans  on  fire  once  more. 

THE  QJJESTION  OF  POLAND  AND  HER  SMALL  NEIGHBORS 


If  the  Adriatic  presents  the  possibility  of  an 
armed  conflict  along  the  familiar  lines  of  na- 
tionality, eastern  Europe  offers  a  much  more  novel 
and  complex  problem.  Here  there  are  not  merely 
explosions  of  racial  antipathies  and  conflicting 
national  ambitions  but  also  cross-currents  of  in- 
tense class-rivalries  portending  a  general  collapse 
into  social  revolutionary  chaos.  Race  is  rising 
against  race  as  of  old ;  yet,  within  the  boundaries 
of  each  race,  the  social  classes  are  threaten- 
ing internecine  battle.  And,  over  the  growing 
tumult,  hover  the  gaunt  spectres  of  hunger  and 
cold. 

The  present  storm-centre  of  Europe's  ferment- 
ing east-end  is  Poland.  Poland,  like  Ireland, 
merits  the  sad  term  of  "  The  Distressful  Country." 
Her  history  has  been  a  chronicle  of  woe,  and  the 
ultimate  source  of  her  woes  is  geography.  The 
Polish  race  is  centred  in  the  inland  plains  which 
are  drained  by  the  river  Vistula.  The  Vistula 
plain-country  is  only  an  undifferentiated  part 
of  the  vaster  plain  which  stretches  from  the  Ural 
.Mountains  to  western  Germany.  Thus  for  ages 
the  Poles  have  been  wedged  in  between  two  more 
numerous  races,  the  Germans  on  the  west  and 
the  various  sorts  of  Russians  on  the  east,  without 
the  protecting  barrier  of  natural  frontiers.  The 
result  has  been  chronic  warfare  and  wide  shifts  of 
political  and  racial  boundaries.  Looking  at  the 
situation  as  a  historic  whole,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  Germans  have  encroached  upon  the  Poles 
while  the  Poles  have  encroached  upon  the  Rus- 
sians. But  this  shifting  of  race-lines  has  not  been 
clean-cut:  it  has  been  more  a  process  of  infiltra- 
tion and  overlapping,  so  that  to-day  the  race- 
map  of  eastern  Europe  presents  a  picture  of  be- 
wildering complexity. 

The  Vistula  centre  of  the  Polish  race  has  never 
been  ethnically  overrun  by  cither  Germans  or 
Russians.  This  Vistula  nucleus  includes  the  so- 
called   "Polish  Governments"  of  the  former 


Russian  Empire  (Russian  Poland  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word),  the  western  portion  of  the 
Austrian  province  of  Galicia,  and  portions  of  the 
Prussian  provinces  of  Posen  and  Silesia.  This 
Vistula  nucleus  has  an  area  of  about  70,000  square 
miles,  an  area  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of 
Great  Britain.  Within  this  central  region  the 
Poles  form  the  immense  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  only  considerable  non-Polish  racial 
element  being  the  Jews.  But  beyond  its  central 
nucleus  the  Polish  race  spreads  out  widely  west, 
north,  and  especially  east.  Here  the  Poles  live 
intermingled  with  other  races  which  are  gen- 
erally in  the  majority.  The  easiest  way  to  vis- 
ualize this  Polish  dispersion  is  to  divide  the  entire 
area  of  Polish  settlement  into  three  parallel 
zones  running  north  and  south.  In  the  western 
zone,  embracing  the  eastern  provinces  of  the 
German  Empire,  the  Poles  are  mainly  lower-class 
peasants  and  town  workmen,  while  the  aristoc- 
racy and  middle  classes  are  mostly  German.  In 
the  middle  zone  (the  Vistula  nucleus)  the  Poles 
form  the  bulk  of  all  social  classes.  In  the  vast 
eastern  zone,  embracing  eastern  Galicia.  Ukrain- 
ia.  White  Russia,  and  Lithuania,  the  Poles  are 
what  the  Germans  are  in  the  western  zone;  that 
is,  they  are  the  land-owning  aristocracy  and 
upper-class  townsfolk,  while  the  peasants  and 
town  proletarians  are  Russians  of  various  sorts 
or  Lithuanians.  These  outer  fringes  of  Polish 
settlement  comprise  an  area  much  greater  than  the 
Vistula  nucleus  of  the  race,  their  total  area  being 
nearly  300,000  square  miles,  or  half  as  large  again 
as  the  German  Empire.  In  the  Vistula  nucleus 
the  Poles  niiniU  r  nearly  1 3,000,000  out  of  a  total 
population  of  16,000,000,  while  the  Polish  popu- 
lation in  the  entire  area  of  Polish  settlement  is 
17,000,000,  thus  leaving  about  4,000,000  Poles 
in  the  vast  outer  fringes  interspersed  among 
much  more  numerous  non-Polish  elements.  The 
crux  ov"  the  Polish  national  problem  is  the  destiny 
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of  these  4,000.000  dispersed  Poles.  In  the  his- 
toric Kingdom  of  i\)Iand,  which  was  partitioned 
between  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  at  the  end 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  nearly  all^this  out- 
lying Polish  population  was  included  within  the 
political  frontiers  of  the  Polish  State,  and  Polish 
nationalists  desire  their  incorporation  with  the 
New  Poland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  downfall 
of  the  old  Poland  was  larfiel)  cau'^ed  hy  the  dis- 
content of  the  non-Polish  peoples  under  PoiisH 
sway,  and  ^nce  these  same  peoples  are  tx>4ay 
much  more  racially  self-conscious  than  they 
were  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  their  inclusion  within 
the  New  Piriand  woiild  lay  the  seeds  of  a  second 
disruptbn. 

THE  NON-POUSM  RACES  OF  THE  "FRDIOE" 

Takiiig  up  the  variotis  non-Polish  racial  ele- 
ments in  the  mixed  repions  claimed  by  Polish 
natk)nalists,  it  would  be  well  first  to  consider  the 
western  fringe.  Hen  the  non-Polish  population 
is  German.  Polish  nationalists  claim  the  Prus- 
sian provinces  of  Posen,  West  Prussia,  East 
Prussia,  and  Silesia.  The  racial  statbtics  of 
these  provinces  are  as  fdlows: — Posen,  popula- 
tion 1,887,000:  Poles,  1,167,000  (62  per  cent.). 
Germans  694,000  (37  per  cent.).  Jews  26,000 
( I  percent.).  West  Prussn.  population  1,^63,000; 
Poles  jss.ooo  (35  per  cent.),  GermaiT^  i,(xx),{xk) 
(65  per  cent.).  East  Prussia,  population 
1,986,000:  Poles  311,000  (15  per  cent.),  Ger- 
mans i.66$,ooo  (85  per  cent.).  Silesia,  popula- 
tion 4,668.000:  Poles  1,305.000  (28  per  cent.), 
Germans-  3,336,000  (72  per  cent.).  The  total 
population  dt  these  four  Pnissian  provinces  is 
io.ii4.fx)0,  of  which  33^8.000  (33  per  cent.) 
are  Poles.  I  heir  annexation  to  Poland  would 
brin^  nearly  7.000,000  Germans  into  Polish  na- 
tional life,  and  since  there  is  intense  hatred  be- 
tween the  two  races,  these  Germans  would 
prove  a  most  disturbing  factor.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  theie  are  about  600,000  Gemians  in 
the  old  Russian  Poland. 

Taking  up  the  eastern  fringe  of  Polish  settle- 
ment, the  first  region  for  consideration  should  be 
Lithuania.  Lithuania  lies  to  the  northeast  of 
Poh'tnd  proper.  The  Lithuanians  are  not  Slavs 
but  belong  to  a  separate  branch  of  the  Aryan 
race  which  has  dwelt  from  time  immemorial 
about  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  Lithuania  became  politically 
united  with  Poland  and  so  continued  until  the 
Polish  State  was  partitioned  in  the  Eighteenth 
Centur\-  Lithuania  then  falling  to  Russia. 
During  the  period  of  Polish  rule  the  Lithuanian 
nobility  and  townsfolk  became  Pdonized,  and 
these  people  desire  the  veunion  of  Poland  and 


Lithuania  in  a  sing^  state.   On  the  other  hand 

the  peasantry  who  never  lost  their  separate 
language  and  culture,  experienced  a  strong  na- 
tionalistic revival  during  the  Nineteenth  Centur>\ 
and  now  wish  for  an  independent  Lithuania. 
The  bulk  of  the  Lithuanian  race  is  found  in  the 
Russian  provinces  of  Kovno,  Grodno,  and  Vilna, 
where  they  number  about  3.000,000.  In  the 
adjacent  Russian  provinces  of  Vitebsk  and  Minsk 
and  the  Polish  province  of  Suwalki  there  are  about 
500,000  more. 

South  of  Lithuania  lies  White  Russia.  White 
Russia  also  fell  under  Polish  rule  during  the 
Middle  Ages  and  here  again  the  land-owning 
gentry  and  townsfolk  became  largdy  Polonized. 
The  White  RuN'ians  are  a  branch  of  the  Russian 
race^  but  the  poverty  of  their  country  has  kept 
tiwm  culturally  very  backward  and  they  have 
little  national  consciousness.  They  are  claimed 
by  Great  Russians,  Poles,  and  Lithuanians  alike, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  White  Russians  have 
absorbed  cultural  elements  from  all  three  races. 
The  White  Russians  are  found  mostly  in  the  Rus- 
sian provinces  of  Minsk,  Mogilef,  and  Vitebsk. 
They  number  some  6,000,000. 

South  of  Lithuania  again  spreads  the  vast 
region  known  as  Ukrainia,  the  home  of  the  Little 
Russian  branch  of  the  Russian  race.  The  Lit- 
tle Russians  (or,  as  they  prefer  to  call  themselves, 
the  Ukrainians)  occupy  the  whole  of  southern 
Russia  to  the  Black  Sea.  toother  with  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Austrian  province  of  Galicia.  The 
entire  Ukrainian  race  numbers  about  30,000,000. 
The  regions  in  dispute  between  Pnles  and  Ukrain- 
ians are  eastern  Galicia  and  the  adjacent  provinces 
of  the  former  Russian  Empire  as  far  as  the  middle 
reaches  of  the  river  Dnieper  including  the  dty 
of  Kiev.  These  regions  fell  under  Polish  rule 
during  the  mediaeval  period,  and  here,  as  in 
Lithuania  and  White  Russia,  the  aristocracy  and 
townsfolk  were  largel\'  Ionized.  The  nation- 
alistic problem  is  here  especially  acute  because  of 
the  traditional  race-hatred  between  Pcrfes  and 
Ukrainians,  which  is  fully  as  bitter  as  that  be> 
tween  Poles  and  Germans. 

POLISH   POtmCAL  LIFE 

Such  is  the  racial  and  fTnrr.Tphical  background 
of  Polonism.  it  gives  the  key  to  the  ultimate 
aspirations  of  Polish  nationalists.  But  down  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  War  few  Poles 
dared  even  to  dream  of  such  a  possibility  as 
the  reconstitution  of  the  Greater  Poland  which 
existed  down  to  the  ckise  of  the  Eighteenth 
CentUT^'. 

Until  the  closing  decades  of  the  Nineteenth 
Gentuiy  Polish  political  Itfe  moved  solely  on  the 
natkmallstic  plane.  All  Poles  were  absorbed  in 
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the  idea  of  political  independence.  Social  ques- 
tions played  little  or  no  part.  Polish  society  was 
what  it  had  always  been — aristocratic,  the  land 
being  mainly  owned  by  a  caste  of  nobles  and 
gentry  (the  so-called  "Szlachta").  7*he  pea- 
santry was  poor  and  backward,  and  there  was  no 
genuine  Polish  middle-class,  the  Jews  bridging 
the  economic  f;ulf  between  Szlachta  and  peas- 
ants. But  in  the  second  half  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  modem  industrialism  reached  Poland  and 
produced  its  inevitable  results.  The  mediaeval 
society  was  undermined  and  there  grew  up  both  a 
bourgeoisie  and  a  class-conscious  proletariat. 
By  the  close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  old 
exclusive  absorption  with  nationalistic  aims  had 
been  modified  by  cross-divisions  based  on  social 
and  class  affiliations.  Hence  there  arose  a  whole 
series  of  political  groups,  some  traditionally 
nationalist,  some  predominantly  class-conscinus. 
still  others  attempting  to  combine  the  two  basic 
factors  into  a  tiew,  harmonious  whole. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  political  groups 
were  the  National  Democrats  and  the  National 
Socialists.  The  former  was  led  by  the  celebrated 
Polish  thinker,  Roman  Dmowski,  the  latter  by 
the  famous  general,  Joseph  Pilsudski.  Both 
these  far-sighted  men  realized  years  ago  that  a 
great  European  war  was  at  hand,  and  that  in 
this  war  Poland  might  find  her  opportunit>. 
But  they  differed  radically  upon  how  the  op- 
portunity should  be  utilized.  Dmowski  and 
his  followers  desired  first  and  foremost  the  recon- 
stitutinn  nf  hi'itf'ric  Poland.  They  were  thus 
"Pan-Poles,"  meaning  thereby  the  political 
reunk>n  of  the  whole  Polish  race  even  if  this 
implied  the  inclusion  of  large  non-Polish  min- 
orities. Despairing  of  effecting  this  in  the  teeth 
of  all  three  of  the  present  owners  of  Polish  ter- 
ritory, the  National  Democrats  determined  to 
form  an  understanding  with  Russia,  offering 
Kussia  the  prospect  of  a  reconciled  Poland  and 
the  realization  of  Pan>Slavist  dreams  in  return 
for  a  united,  autonomous  Poland  under  the 
sceptre  of  the  ('nr.  The  National  r)em(x'rats 
were  naturally  incinieu  lu  this  polic)  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  mainly  upper-  and  middle-class 
consrr\'atives.  fearful  of  the  growth  of  Socialism 
and  thus  predisposed  to  the  strong  government 
of  Czarist  Russia.  The  National  Socialists,  on 
the  other  hand,  saw  in  Czarist  Russia  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  any  genuine  Polish  national  life.  They, 
too,  desired  a  revived  Polish  State,  but  they 
wished  it  to  be  really  Independent  and  not  tied 
To  a  reactionary  political  f  r^'ani'm  like  Czarist 
Kussia.  which,  by  its  very  essence,  could  not 
tolerate  ftee  political  life  within  its  sphere.  The 
National  Socialists  disliked  Qermany  and  had 
small  bve  for  Austria,  but  they  were  willing  to 


use  even  Teutonic  aid  in  order  to  overthrovk'-  the 
Czanst  arch-enemy.  For  some  years  previcNis 
to  the  Eufopean  War  their  leader,  PSbodski 
was  busy  in  Austrian  Poland  building  up  a 
militarv  organization  for  use  against  Russia  ai 
the  proper  time. 

To  both  parties,  therefore,  the  explosiort  of 
August.  1914,  came  as  the  cue  for  Ion  pre- 
^ meditated  action,    Ttie  National  Democrats  sup- 
*ported  Russia,  while  Filsudski  enlisted  his  fighting 
Polish  Legions  into  fhe  Austro-German  service. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Polish  cause  the  two 
parties  engaged  in  a  bitter  feud.    The  National 
Democrats  denounced  the  Socialists  as  pro- 
German  traitors,  the  Socialists  reviled  the  Na- 
tional Democrats  as  tools  of  Czardom.    By  the 
Allied  worid  the  National  Democrats  were  until 
recently  regarded  as  the  accredited  spokesmen 
of  Polonism.    Farly  in  the  war  their  leader. 
Roman  Dmowski,  established  in  France  a  junta 
known  as  the  Paris  Committee  which  at  once 
gained  the  favor  of  the  Allied  governments  and 
later  of  America.  Meanwhile  the  Austro-Germans 
conquered  Poland  in  the  autumn  of  191  5  and  set 
up  a  phantom  Polish  Government,  but  their 
high-handed   conduct   and   the   absolute  di*;- 
regard  of  their  early  promise  to  the  Poles  angered 
Pilsudski  and  his  followers,  the  upshot  being  that 
the   Polish   Legions  were  disbanded  and  Pil- 
sudski sent  to  a  German  prison.    However,  it 
appears  that  the  National  Socialists  rather  than 
the  National  Democrats  represented  the  majority 
of  the  Polish  people,  for  when  the  Teutonic  power 
crumbled  at  the  beginning      last  November  a 
popular  clamor  weot  up  all  over  Poland  for  the 
placing  of  provisional  authority  in  the  hands  of 
General  Pilsudski,    Released  from  his  German 
imprisonment,    Pilsudski   assumed   control  at 
Warsaw  on  November  14th.   Some  time  later 
members  of  the  Paris  Committee  headed  by 
Paderewski,  the  celebrated  musician,  arrived 
in  PotaiKl.  The  rebtbns  between  the  two  parties 
have  been  courteously  hostile,  an  open  breach 
having  thus  far  been  averted.   At  this  writing 
I'llsudski  still  retains  his  grip. 

Pilsudski's  path  is  not  a  rosy  one.  The  retire- 
ment of  the  German  armies  of  occupation  has 
let  loose  that  bedlam  of  racial  and  social  animosi- 
ties  of  which  we  have  already  made  mention. 
Between  Poles  and  Germans  the  struggle  seems 
to  be  of  a  predominantly  nationalistic  character. 
Polish  forces  penetrating  the  Polish-inhabited 
provinces  of  Prussia  In  an  endeavor  to  wrest 
these  from  German  control  and  establish  a  Pr»ti'  h 
political  regime.  But  on  Poland's  eastern 
marches  conditions  seem  approxhnating  a  feroci- 
ous racial-social  war— about  the  worst  type  of 
conflict  known  to  man.   In  the  southeast  the 
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old  hatred  between  Ukrainian  and  Pole  has  burst 

into  lurid  flame,  and  eastern  GaKcia.  the  tradi- 
tional borderland,  is  a  theatre  of  bloodshed  and 
devastation.  The  Ukrainian  peasants  are  burning 
the  chateaux  of  the  Polish  gentry  and  murdering 
their  owners  The  peasant  watchword.  "Leave 
not  a  single  brick,  or  the  old  fellow  will  return  to 
that  brick/'  indicates  the  thoroughness  of  the 
destructbn.  The  Poles  are  putting  up  a  plucky 
fts^ht  apain?;t  superior  numbers,  the  pretiom- 
inantly  Polish  towns  standing  like  islets  in  the 
angry  peasant  sea. 

I  ast!>  .  in  Poland  itsi-If,  social  discontent  seems 
to  be  gaining  ground.  The  whole  economic 
situation  tends  to  drive  the  masses  to  desperation. 
For  the  last  four  years  life  in  Poland  has  been  one 
long  agony.  Trampled  and  bniised  by  the  bat> 


tKng  millions  of  Rusnan  and  German  armies 
through  1914  and  1913,  Poland  has  since  been 

under  the  iron  heel  of  the  German  military 
machine,  which  sucked  her  dry  to  relieve  the 
pressing  necessities  the  Fatherlandr  Millions 
of  people  have  fled  or  perished,  and  it  is  a  f^nm 
fact  that  nearly  the  whole  child  population  under 
seven  years  of  age  has  died  for  want  of  milk 
and  other  juvenile  foods.  In  such  an  environ- 
ment the  Bolshevist  leaven  works  apace.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  read  that  many 
of  the  towns  are  to^lay  in  the  power  of  hool- 
igans ^^hn  rob  and  terrorize  the  bourgeois 
with  impunity.  What  will  happen  if  the 
Russian  Bolshevist  armies  reach  Poland  no 
one  can  positively  say,  but  one  can  unhappily 
surmise. 


MORE  SECRET  TREATIES  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 


At  the  close  of  the  year  a  spiech  of  the  French 
Foreign  Minister  Pichon  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  brought  to  public  attention  certain 
secret  agreements  made  between  the  chief  Allied 
Powers  refrardinp  the  M-«t!emcnT  of  the  Near 
East.  These  commitments  have  up  till  now 
been  imperfectly  known,  but  it  is  to-day  publicly 
admitted  that  toward  the  close  of  \c)iG  England 
.:nd  France  signed  a  group  of  secret  treaties  at 
London,  while  a  supplementary  group  of  secret 
treaties  was  signed  by  England,  France,  and 
Russia  at  Petro  rnd  early  in  1917,  shortly  before 
the  Russian  Revolution. 

These  treaties  deal  with  the  settlement  of 
Asiatic  Turkey.  By  their  terms  France  is  to 
contT'il  nil  of  5\  ria  including  Lebanon  and  part 
of  Armenia,  while  Lngland  is  to  control  all  of 
Mcsopf>tamia  and  most  of  Arabia.  The  Arabian 
Red  Sea  littoral  is  to  be  erected  into  the  inde- 
pendent Kingdom  of  the  Hedjaz,  though  it  is 
clear  that  Britain  will  exercise  a  veiled  supervi- 
sion of  its  affairs.  Palestine  is  to  have  an  inter- 
national administration.  Such  parts  of  Asia 
Minor  as  are  covered  b)  these  treaties  are  to  be 
definitely  detached  from  Turkey  and  the  drawing 
of  the  exact  h<)undaries  of  the  remaining  Turkish 
area  is  to  be  left  to  the  Peace  Conference.  The 
inhalntants  of  Syria,  Lebanon,  Armenia,  and 
Mesopotamia  are  to  have  the  right  to  choose  their 
own  form  of  government,  England  and  France 
acting  as  advisers  within  their  respective  spheres 
of  control.  By  the  treaties  of  Petrograd,  Russia 
was  promised  Gjnstantinople  and  a  portion  of 
Turkish  Armenia,  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
Revolutionar>'  Russia,  b>'  her  defection  from  the 
Allied  cause,  has  forfeited  all  rights  under  treaties 


made  betw  een  the  Western  Allies  and  the  Czarist 

Okl  Regime. 

In  close  connection  with  these  agreements 
stands  the  Secret  Treaty  of  April  26,  191 5,  between 
England,  France.  Italy,  and  Russia  which  deter- 
mined Italy's  entrance  into  the  European  War. 
The  clauses  regarding  the  northern  Adriatic 
regions  have  already  been  exhaustively  treated 
in  the  opening  pa^'es  of  this  article,  and  mention 
was  then  made  of  stipulations  made  regarding 
the  southern  Adriatic  region — Albania — which 
made  Albania  virtualb  rrn  Italian  protectorate 
and  confirmed  Italy's  control  over  the  whole 
Adriatic  basin.  The  Adriatic  was.  however,  far 
from  being  the  sole  field  covered  by  the  April 
Treat)',  for  Italian  interests  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  and  in  Africa  were  also  effectively 
safeguarded.  By  Artkle  viii,  Italy  was  assured 
permanent  possession  of  the  Dtxlecannese.  Tlie 
Dodecannese  is  a  chain  of  islands  in  the  southern 
/€gean  Sea  off  the  southwest  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
including  the  hisllHic  island  of  Rhodes.  The 
Italians  had  occupied  the  island'*  ever  since  the 
italo- 1  urkish  War  of  191  i-u,  but  Italy  had  not 
obtained  the  islands  in  full  sovereignty  and  her 
attempts  toward  this  end  had  been  strongl> 
opposed  by  Greece.  Italy's  occupation  of  the 
Dodecannese  has  been  one  of  the  sore  points 
which  have  made  Italo-Greek  relations  so  bad 
durin;:  recent  years.  The  population  of  the 
islands,  which  is  purely  Greek,  has  manifested  an 
intense  desire  for  umon  with  Hellas,  and  has  com- 
plained of  drastic  Italian  attempts  to  suppress  its 
nationalistic  aspirations. 

Of  even  wider  interest  is  Article  ix  of  the  April 
Treaty,  which  deals  with  Italian  aspiratkms  on 
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ASIA  MINOR  AS  DIVIDED  BY  WAR-TIME  TREATIES  OF  THE  ENTENTE 
Which  leave  Anatolia  still  in  dispute  among  the  Powers 


southwestern  Asia  Minor  adjacent  to  the  islands 
already  under  her  control.   The  text  of  this 
article   is  illuminating.    It  reads  as  follows: 
"  prance,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia  recognize  as 
an  axiom  the  fact  that  Italy  is  interested  in  main- 
taining the  political  balance  of  power  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  her  right  to  take  over,  when 
Turkey  is  broken  up,  a  portion  equal  to  theirs 
in    the  Mediterranean — namely,  in  that  part 
which  borders  on  the  province  of  Adalia,  where 
Italy  has  already  acquired  special  rights  and 
interests,  laid  down  in  the  Italo-British  conven- 
tion.   The  zone  to  be  assigned  to  Italy  will,  in 
due  course,  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  vital 
interests  of  France  and  Great  Britain.    In  the 
same  way  regard  must  be  had  for  the  interests 
of  Italy,  even  in  the  event  of  the  Powers  maintain- 
ing for  a  further  period  of  time  the  inviolability  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  merely  proceeding  to  map 
out  spheres  of  interest  among  themselves.  In 
the  event  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia 
occupying  during  the  present  war  districts  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  the  whole  district  bordering  on 
Adalia  and  defmed  above  in  greater  detail,  shall 
be  reserved  to  Italy,  who  reserves  the  right  to 
occupy  it."    The  "special  rights,  and  interests" 
of  Italy  in  the  Adalia  province  mentioned  above 
are  railroad  franchises,  mining  rights,  and  other 
valuable  concessions  obtained  for  Italian  capital 
since  the  Italo-Turkish  War.    There  is  no  Italian 


population  in  Adalia.  The  inhabitants  are  largely 
Greeks  along  the  coast  and  Turks  in  the  mountain- 
ous hinteriand.  This  is  another  sore  point  be- 
tween Italy  and  Greece.  ^ 

By  still  other  clauses  of  the  April  Treaty, 
Italy's  interests  in  Africa  were  defined  and  re- 
cognized. Article  x  is  a  recognition  by  the  other 
signatories  of  Italy's  position  in  Lybia  (Tripoli), 
where  Italy  had  been  in  continual  trpuble  owing 
to  chronic  revolts  of  the  Arab  inhabitants  ever 
since  she  had  occupied  the  former  Turkish  de- 
pendency in  the  Italo-Turkish  War.  Article 
xiii  is  of  more  practical  importance.  Its  text 
runs:  "  In  the  event  of  an  extension  of  the  French 
and  British  colonial  possessions  in  Africa  at  the 
expense  of  Germany,  France  and  Great  Britain 
recognize  to  Italy  in  principle  the  right  of  demand- 
ing for  herself  certain  compensations,  in  the  form 
of  an  extension  of  her  possessions  in  Eritrea. 
Somaliland,  Lybia,  and  the  colonial  districts 
bordering  on  French  and  British  colonies."  The 
language  of  the  Article  is  indefinite,  but  in  the 
light  of  past  history  it  would  seem  a  fair  surmise 
to  imagine  that  Italian  aspirations  regarding 
Abyssinia  were  involved.  In  the  early  '8o's  of  the 
last  centur\-,  when  the  European  Powers  were 
beginning  the  scramble  for  Africa,  the  Italian 
statesman  Francesco  Crispi  conceived  the  idea  of 
building  up  an  Italian  colonial  empire  on  the 
African  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.    His  goal  was 
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GERMAN  ISLANDS  IN  THE  PACIFIC  TAKEN  OVER  BV  JAPAN 
Showing  their  relation  to  Hawaii,  Guam,  and  the  Philippinet 


Abyssinia,  an  extensive  country  of  mountain 
and  plateau  Iyin<r  somewhat  inland  from  the  Red 
Sea  and  inhabited  by  a  curious  people  possessing 
an  ancient  culture  and  professing  an  archaic  form 
of  Christianity.  Italy  easily  obtained  possession 
of  the  Red  5ea  littoral,  but  her  attempts  on 
Abyssinia  met  with  disastrous  fsulure.  The 
Abyssinians  produced  an  able  military  leader, 
Menelik,  wlm  .ilmost  destroved  the  Italian  army 
of  invasion  at  the  great  battle  ol  Adua  (1896). 
The  news  of  Adua  produced  an  anti-imperialistic 
revulsion  of  popular  feeling  in  Italy,  Crispi  fell, 
and  Italy  retained  only  the  Sea  coj^t  dis- 
tricts, which  are  economically  quite  worthless. 
Abyssinia  on  the  contrary,  though  imperfectly 
explored,  is  known  to  be  a  fertile  country  and  is 
supposed  to  contain  great  niinerai  wealth.  It 
woirid  make  an  exceedingly  valuable  cobnial 
possession  in  the  hands  of  any  European  Power. 
Its  control  would  also  to-day  be  probably  much 
easier  than  it  would  have  been  a  generation  ago 
for  Menelik,  "the  Abyssinian  Lion/*  is  dead, 
and  since  his  strong  hand  has  been  removed  the 
country  has  been  a  prey  to  political  confusion. 

Of  more  immediate  interest  to  us  Americans 
is  the  disposition  of  the  German  Colonies  in  the 
Pacific,  the  settlement  of  Which  is  to-day  being 
actively  discussed.  Germany's  Pacific  posses- 
sions fall  g^graphically  into  three  groups:  (1) 
the  German  portion  of  the  great  island  of  New 
Guinea  together  with  the  adjacent  Bismarck 
Archipelago  and  Solomon  Islands;  (2)  German 
Samoa;  (3)  the  wide-^read  archipelagoes  of  the 


Caroline,  Pelew,  .Mariana,  and  Marshall  islands. 
These  latter  groups  are  situated  north  of  the 
equator  and  lie  in  the  direct  route  between  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippines.  They  form  almost  a  com- 
plete rinL'  arn'ind  our  island  of  Crnm,  which  is 
our  indispensable  way-centre  between  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippines  and  is  the  chief  link  in  our 
Pacific  cable  between  Honolulu  and  .Manila. 
With  our  extensive  interests  in  the  Far  East,  any 
change  in  the  Pacific  balance  of  power  is  a  matter 
of  our  immediate  concern.  The  facts  of  the  case 
are  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War 
in  1914,  England  and  Japan  agreed  to  divide  the 
task  of  occupying  Germany's  Pacific  colonies. 
The  dividing-line  between  the  two  spheres  was  the 
equator.  Accordingly,  German  New  (Guinea 
and  its  adjacent  islands  were  occupied  by  Aus- 
tralian colonial  troops»  German  Samoa  by  New 
Zealanders.  while  the  island  groups  to  the  north 
of  the  equator  were  occupied  by  the  Japanese. 
These  occupatbns  have  persisted  unaltered  to 
the  present  time,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  occupying  Powers  will  press  at  the  Peace 
Conference  for  the  transformation  of  military 
occupancy  into  full  sovereignty.  Besides 
British  opinion  on  the  subject.  Australians  and 
New  Zealanders  are  expressing  their  determination 
that  New  Guinea  and  Samoa  shall  become  de- 
pendencies of  their  respective  Commonwealths, 
while  the  Japanese  Government  has  recently 
signified  its  desire  to  obtain  the  Caroline.  Pelew, 
Mariana^  and  Marshall  idamis  as  Japanese 
colonies^ 
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HOW  TO  CUT  A  LOG  WITHOUT  WASTE 

This  diagram  shows  the  sawyers  how  togei  the  brgest  num- 
ber of  feet  of  stntight-graincJ  airplane  slock  from  spruce  logs 
I  he  cuts  are  made  parallel  to  (he  bark;  the  cnar>c  heart  wihxJ. 
indicated  by  the  inner  circle,  is  worthless  for  airplanes 


HOW  TO  OF.T  ALL  STRAIGHT-GRAIN  STOCK 

A  peculiarity  of  spruce  is  the  "twisted  grain"  that  is  fre- 
quently found  Uy  sjMing  the  logs  as  indicated  in  this 
diagram  it  ha-i  Keen  futmd  ptwsibie  to  obtain  praclicitly 
Straight-grained  airplane  stock  from  such  trees 


A  NEW  LUMBER  KILN 

Diagram  of  the  operation  of  the  Tiemann  drj'-kiln,  developed  by 
the  United  States  Forest  Service  and  dedicated  to  public  use.  The 
principle  is  the  automatic  regulation  of  temperature  ami  humidity, 
the  latter  by  means  of  water-sprays  shown  at  the  sides  of  the 
cross-section.  No  other  method  of  seasoning  gives  perfect  results: 
this  method  will  season  green  lumber  perfectly  in  eight  to  fourteen 
days.  Hundreds  of  these  kilns  have  been  built  lor  seasoninu 
airplane  lumber  and  are  now  .ivailable  for  commercial  use 


GETTING  OUT  SPRUCE  FOR  AIRPLANES 
One  of  the  many  trestles  built  to  carry  the  Government  logging  railroad  into  the  spruce  forest  of  the  Coast  Range 

RIVING  A  SPRUCE  LOG 

The  biggest  logs  of  Sitka  spruce,  some  of  them  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  had  to  be  "rived"  where  they  fell  before  they  could  be 

hauled  out 
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HOW  AN  AIRPLANE  LOOKS  THROUGH  THE  SIGHTS  OF  THE  PHOTO-GUN 
In  the  picture  the  gun  is  trained  on  the  rear  cockpit,  where  the  obser\'er  sits 


1 


THE  PHOTO-GUN  FOR  TRAINING  FIGHTING  AIRMEN 

It  operates  in  exactly  the  same  manner  ns  the  Lewis  aviation  type  machine  gun;  instead  of  firing  bullets  it  makes  photofn^pbs 
of  the  "enemy  "  plane  on  a  long  strip  of  film,  as  rapidly  as  the  operator  can  pull  the  trigger.  An  examination  of  the  pictures 
shows  whether  he  has  learned  how  to  aim  and  fire  a  machine  gun  with  accuracy  at  another  plane;  a  timing  dc\  ice  makes  it 
possible  to  tell,  in  a  sham  battle  between  two  airmen,  which  "got  the  drop"  un  the  other 
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GENERATOJl  hOR  THE  WIRELESS  TELEPHONE 

The  generator  of  current  for  the  aerial  radio-phone  is  attached  to  a  strut  of  the  landing  gear  and  operated  by  a  miniature  pro- 
peller that  is  actuated  by  the  plane's  progress  through  the  air 


THE  WIRELESS  TELEPHONE 

G>nversations  between  airpbne  crews  and  ground  stations  by  means  of  the  radio-telephone  are  now  a  matter  of  course  alTair, 
although  the  extent  to  which  the  development  of  this  means  of  communication  had  been  carried  was  not  divulged  by  Army  and 
Naval  authorities  until  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  The  radio-phone  set  used  on  Army  planes  has  a  speaking  range  of  five 
to  fifteen  miles;  the  more  powerful  set  used  by  the  Navy  has  transmitted  spoken  messages  sixty  miles.  By  means  of  the  same 
apparatus  pilot  and  observer  can  converse  with  each  other,  which  was  impossible  under  former  flying  conditions  because  of  the 
i^oise  of  the  engine  exhaust 
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O  CominiKcc  un  i'ubiic  Inturmjtjcn 

CARRIES  51  PASSENGERS 


That  a  trans-Atlantic  airplane  (light  will  be  made  before  the  end  of  those  who  have  been  watching  the  development  of 
high-powered  giant  airplanes  have  little  doubt.  America's  most  promising  candidate  is  the  new  Naval  flying  bojt  "NC-r 
which  recently  carried  $1  persons  from  Rock.iway  Beach,  Long  Island,  to  Newport  News,  V  irginia.  This  craft  was  built  ai 
the  Curtiss  plant  in  Garden  City.  It  is  equipped  with  three  Liberty  Motors  and  is  of  the  Curtiss  type.  In  Italy  there  is  bang 
built  a  giant  Caproni  plane  of  3,000  horsepower,  while  a  Handley-Page  machine  in  England  is  being  tuned  up  for  the  effort  to 
capture  the  $$0,000  London  Daily  Mail  prize  for  the  first  ocean-crossing  plane 


O  Commicuc  oa  PuMk  IniormKiaii 

A  FLOATING  GARAGE  FOR  BLIMPS 

This  i$  one  of  the  Navy's  huge  hangars  for  the  coast  defense  observation  balloons  of  the  non-rigid  or  "  Blimp"  type  of  dirigible. 

It  is  more  seaworthy  than  il  looks 
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r.F.NERAL  JAN  CHRISTIAN  SMUIS 


The  South  African  Dutch  soldier  and  statesman  who  led  a  Boer  army 
against  the  British  in  the  Boer  War.  but  who.  when  that  struggle  ended  ad- 
versely to  his  country,  joined  hands  with  the  British  to  make  South  Africa 
one  of  the  great  self-governing  dominions  of  the  British  Empire.  He  abi;n- 
dantly  showed  his  loyalty  in  the  World  War.  being  the  general  of  the  British 
forces  chiefly  instrumental  in  destroying  German  power  in  .Africa.  The 
League  of  Nations  Constitution,  as  it  emerged  from  the  Committee,  is 
General  Smuts's  work  in  practically  all  its  details.  The  impression  pre- 
valent in  this  country  that  the  plan  is  President  Wilson's  is  erroneous,  for 
General  Smuts  is  its  author  to  as  great  a  degree  as  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
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Gf<ADUALLY  the  situation  in  Paris 
is  changing,  and  changing  in  a  way 
-   that  will  make  possible  n  more 
^  harmonious  agreement  on  peace 
terms.  When  President  Wilson  left 
for  the  United  States,  the  several  parties  to  the 
defeat  of  Germany  had  split  into  two  fairly  well 
defmed  camps.   On  one  hand  were  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  fundamentally  agreed 
upon  an  international  organization  to  maintain 
the  peace,  and  also  to  make  this  peace  one  of 
stern  justice,  but  not  of  exploitation.  On  the 
other  hand  was  France,  not  clearly  understanding 
the  Anglo-American  motives,  still  insisting  that 
rhe  only  safeguards  agamst  the  recurrent  Pan- 
German  onslaught  wei«  huge  annies,  territorial 
acquisitions,  and  embattled  frontiers.  . 
The  position  of  France  was  entirely  understand- 
•  aWe.    It  is  a  certainty  that  the  most  idealistic 
\merican  or  Briton,  had  he  lived  under  the  cun- 
ditions  that  have  been  the  fate  of  France  for  fifty 
years,  and  particularly  had  he  passed  through  all 
that  France  has  experienced  since  1914,  would 
have  shown  the  same  attitude.    If,  instead  of  a 
peaceful  and  friendly  people  to  the  north  of  us, 
ntinierically  small,  we  iiaU  more  than  200,000,000 
Canadians,  constantly  armed  to  the  teeth,  con- 
stantly living  in  the  hope  of  making  an  unex- 
pected assault  upon  us,  the  likelihood  is  that  we 
.  Americans,  had  we  once  defeated  them  and  had 
them  at  our  mercy,  would  not  rest  satisfied  for 
our  future  security  with  a  few  names  signed  to  a 
piece  of  paper.   That  fairiy  represents  the  posi- 
tion of  France.  The  fact  is  that  France  has  had 
to  htmish  the  world  its  battlefield  in  Its  fight 
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against  the  forces  of  evil,  and  that,  if  the  struggle 
should  be  renewed,  it  wiU  have  to  do  so  again. 
America  is  far  away,  even  England  needs  time 
to  get  her  armies  across  the  Channel,  and  the  one 
thing  which  France  desires  protection  against 
is  a  sudden  onslaught. 

This  explained  the  attitude  of  the  French  in 
the  first  few  weeks  of  the  Conference.  Yet  the 
French  are  an  exceeding!)  practical  people,  with 
a  hi^hl\  developed  logical  sense,  and,  after  all, 
peace  is  fundamentally  a  practical  matter.  And 
the  French  now  perceive  that  only  the  friendship 
and  cooperation  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  can  furnish  an  actual  barrier  to  the  recur- 
rence of  the  suiferings  such  as  tljey  have  under- 
gone. The  new  German  Reptiblk,  if  it  is  orgah> 
ized  on  present  lines,  will  contain  not  far  from 
80,000,000  people,  twice  the  population  of  France, 
No  material  safeguards  can  protect  France  against 
a  sudden  attack  except  the  actual  presence  a 
j;re3t  British  and  American  arm\'  constantly  on 
its  soil — something  which  is  not  only  derogatory 
to  French  dignit>',  but  impracticable.  Theie 
are  two  things  that  will  deter  Germany  from  at- 
tempting such  an  outrage:  the  first  is  the  absolute 
knowledge  that,  whatever  temporary  success  it 
may  achieve,  it  will  eventually  fail,  because  the 
civilized  world  will  come  to  the  assistance  of 
France;  and  secondly,  the  certaiiity  that  it  will 
be  punished,  and  compelled  to  make  full  repara- 
tion. An  international  organization,  such  as  is 
now  in  process  of  forming,  will  furnish  the  first 
assurance;  the  punishment  of  Germany  for  her 
four  years'  barbarism,  which  must  be  a  part  of 
the  present  settlement,  will  fumidi  the  second. 

.  J  .  d  by  CiOOgle 


A  citizen  of  Norwegian  ancestry  who,  by  a  quick  display  of  intelligent 
energy,  crushed  in  a  few  hours  a  Bolshevist  outbreak  in  the  city  of  Seattle, 
over  which  he  rules  as  mayor.  A  conglomeration  of  aliens  from  Russia  and 
Finland  al tempted  to  give  American  "Bolshevism"  an  example  by  establish- 
ing a  Soviet  in  this  Washington  city,  but  Mayor  Hanson,  by  the  prompt 
announcement  that  the  headquarters  of  the  city  government  was  the  City 
Hall  and  that  the  first  "reformer"  to  interfere  with  its  operations  would  be 
shot,  immediately  dissolved  the  "revolution."  The  aliens  who  started  the 
disturbance  have  been  deported  to  their  European  homes 
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MR.  JOHN  GALSWORTHY  ^ 

A  guest  in  this  country  of  the  organizations  which  have  recently  celebrated 
the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  James  Russell  Lowell.  This  distinguished 
English  novelist  recalled  Lowell's  services  to  the  common  Anglo-American 
civilization  and  culture,  and  hailed  the  anniversary  as  a  fitting  testimonial 
to  the  part  which  the  two  English-speaking  nations  must  together  play  in 
promoting  the  new  ideals  of  international  decency  and  fair  dealing.  Mr. 
Galsworthy  himself  is  a  splendid  ambassador  of  the  British  desire  for  politi- 
cal cooperation  and  intellectual  kinship  between  the  two  nations — an  aspi- 
ration which  is  far  more  potent  now  than  in  Lowell's  time 
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Who  has  represented  a  Massachusetts  district  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  twenty-seven  years.  Mr.  Gillett  has  been  chosen  by  the  Republican 
caucus  to  succeed  Champ  Clark  as  speaker  in  the  new  Congress.  His  selec- 
tion in  preference  to  Mr.  Mann  is  a  success  for  the  forces  of  Americanism 
in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress  and.  generally  for  decent  politics 
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MR.  HUGH  CAMPBELL  WALLACE 


Si 


The  new  Ambassador  to  France.  Mr.  Wallace  has  been  unobtrusively 
active  in  Democratic  politics  for  many  years,  and  at  present  is  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee.  He  is  a  Missouri  Democrat  of  the 
Qeveland  type.  He  enters  his  duties  at  a  moment  when  the  relations  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  States  are  more  cordial  than  at  any  time  since 
Lafayette 
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MR.  A.  MITCHFLL  PAl.MFR 


1 


Appointed  Attorney-General  in  succession  to  Mr.  Gregory,  resigned.  Mr. 
Palmer  has  for  several  years  been  the  leading  Wilson  supporter  in  Pennsvl- 
vania.  It  is  said  that  he  was  once  offered  the  post  of  Secretary  of  War  by 
President  Wilson,  but  was  obliged  to  decline  the  appointment  because  he 
was  a  Quaker.  During  the  war  Mr.  Palmer  has  served  very  ably  as  Alien 
Property  Custodian 
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r~he  Constitution  of  the  League— What  It  Is 
And  What  It  Is  Not 

THE  constitution  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, as  presented  by  Mr.  Wilstm  to 
the  Versailles  G)nference.  is  almost 
exclusively  the  work  of  British  states- 
fiitn.    It  is  essential  that  we  keep  this 
fact  in  mind  if  we  are  properly  to  appreciate  its 
meaning.    Not  less  significant  is  the  particular 
part  of  the  British  Empire  in  which  this  plan  for 
an  international  compact  had  its  origin.  Ame- 
rica's advent  into  the  World  War  has  been  hailed 
generally  as  marking  a  new  epoch  in  world  politics ; 
almost  as  important  is  the  fact  that  this  new  cove- 
nant, whidi  is  expected  to  lay  the  basis  of  a  new 
world  Older,  reaches  Versailles  by  wa>'  of  South 
Africa.  Just  as  much  as  Jefferson  was  the  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  even  to  a 
i;reater  degree  than  Hamilton  was  the  author  of  the 
American  Constitution,  is  Jan  Christian  Smuts  the 
author  of  the  League  of  Nations.   General  Smuts 
published  his  plan  for  a  great  international  com- 
pact in  January  of  this  year,  and  the  "Constitu- 
tion." as  presented  by  Mr.  Wilson,  has  adopted 
the  work  of  the  South  African  statesman  in  prac- 
tically all  its  details.  Almost  everything  that 
f^ves  the  Versailles  document  force — the  "man- 
datory" system  for  the  guardianship  of  undeve- 
loped peoples,  the  Body  of  Delegates,  the  Execu- 
tive  Council  of  Nine,  the  Permanent  Secretariat, 
the  limitation  of  national  arm?inents.  the  inter- 
national control  of  munuujii  manufacture,  the 
safeguarding  of  national  boundaries  as  determined 
by  the  Peace  Conference,  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  by  arbitration  or  a  reference  to 
the  Executive  Council,  the  provisioii  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  decisions  of  tins  council  in  par- 
tirulir  circumstances,  and  the  economic  blockade 
— all  tliese  details  appear  in  the  carefully  reasoned 
document  which  General  Smuts  and  his  British 
associates  brought  to  Versailles.    In  its  appeal  to 
the  democratic  instinct,  the  League  could  have 
had  no  more  inspiring  paternity.   Twenty  years 
ago  General  Smuts  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Transvaal  Republic;  as  such  he  led  one  of  her 
armies  in  the  Boer  War;  yet,  when  the  Dutch 
were  defeated,  he  accepted  the  logic  of  events, 
and,  instead  of  nourishing  a  grievance,  he  joined 
forces  with  other  enlightened  Boer  leaders,  par- 
ticularly with  Louis  Botha,  lent  his  assistance  to 
Great  Britain  in  reconstructing  a  free,  self-govern- 
inj;  dominion  of  the  Hritish  Empire,  and  through- 
out the  present  war  he  has  given  a  splendid  de- 
votion to  his  new  citizenship— the  annihilation 
of  German  power  in  Africa  being  largely  the  work 
of  armies  which  he  commandei!    General  Smuts 
ISthus  a  military  man  who  believes  that  something 


in  the  nature  of  stable  peace  is  not  an  impossibility. 

He  is  a  man  of  fine  intellect  and  statesmanlike 
breadth;  the  war  has  produced  few  documents  so 
carefully  reasoned  and  so  eloquently  and  lucidly 
expressed  as  that  in  which  he  fonnulated  the  bases 
of  the  World  League.  Whether  he  would  have 
succeeded  in  making  his  draft  the  oflTicial  pro- 
gramme without  the  support  of  President  Wilson 
is  doubtful.  In  this  country  the  progress  of  the 
League  is  generally  regarded  as  Mr.  W  ilson's  per- 
sonal achievement.  In  the  sense  that  Mr.  Wilson 
formulated  the  plan,  or  any  particularly  important 
part  of  it,  this  impression  is  erroneous;  in  the  sense 
that  President  Wilson  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  committee  to  adopt  the  plan,  he  is  entitled  to 
his  present  fame.  Loid  Grey  (Sir  Edwaid-Grey) 
is  the  father  of  the  idea  in  England,  General 
Smuts  the  author  of  the  present  plan,  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  its  strcmgest  promoter  in  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  United  States  Mr.  Taft  was 
among  the  first,  and  has  been  the  strongest,  advo- 
cate, and  the  President  has  given  it  official  sanc- 
tion and  Invaluable  support  in  Paris.  The  League 
plan  thus  gives  the  spectacle  of  the  British  Em- 
pire and  the  American  Republic  working  hand 
in  hand  for  the  attainment  of  an  ideal  which, 
while  m  practice  it  may  be  unattainable,  at  least 
represents  the  finest  impulses  of  the  comtnon  face. 

II 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  opponents  of  the 

League  should  have  seized  upon  its  origin  as  the 
basis  for  the  shallow  criticism  that  it  really  repre- 
sents the  attempt  of  Great  Britain  to  absorb  the 
guileless  Amf-i:-:!n  Republic.  Practically  all  the 
criticisms  in  the  Senate  have  sounded  this  ahrm. 
The  real  purpose  of  the  League,  according  to  these 
Senatoml  critks,  is  not  to  make  it  difTicult  to 
start  a  wanton  war;  it  is  to  make  England  the 
despot  of  mankind,  to  crush  the  United  States 
at  the  moment  of  its  national  greatness,  to  make 
our  resources,  our  wealtli,  and  our  political  and 
militar)'  power  subservient  to  King  George. 
Senator  Reed's  invocation  of  the  coon-capped 
patriots  of  Concord  Bridge  may  be  dismissed  as 
the  characteristic  clap-trap  of  the  most  mischie- 
vous member  of  the  Senate;  Mr.  Borah,  however, 
attempts  to  prove  his  point  in  concrete  form. 
But  Mr.  Borah's  exposition  of  this  plot  so  mis- 
represents the  real  fact  that  the  candor  of  his 
general  position  is  open  to  suspicion.  Mr.  Borah 
levels  his  shafts  mainly  at  the  Executive  Council 
of  Nine,  the  bodv  which  really  wntrols  the 
League.  This  Council  is  so  cunningly  devised, 
says  the  Montana  Senator,  that  Great  Britain 
will  control  five  of  the  nine  votes,  and  thus,  by 
this  simple  parliamentarv  device,  become  master 
of  the  world.    It  is  apparent  how  Mr.  Borah 
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reaches  his  ingenious  conclusion.  The  proposed 

body  of  delegates  will  include  not  only  represen- 
tatives of  the  great,  independent  sovereignties, 
but  of  "fully  self-governing  countries,  including 
dominions  and  colonies."  This  provision  was 
evidently  inserted  so  that  such  British  dominions 
as  Canada.  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  New 
Zealand  might  be  included  in  the  Leapie.  The 
Executive  Council,  the  great  body  created  by  the 
I  eat'ue,  consists  of  the  five  >^Te3i  Powers — ^Great 
Britain,  the  United  Stales,  France,  Italy,  and 
japan, — ^and  "four  other  states,  members  of  the 
League."  Technically  therefore,  Great  Britain's 
four  dominions  might  be  these  "  four  other  states." 
thus  giving  the  British  Empim  five  votes  out  of 
the  nine.  Yet  it  could  be  argued  on  this  same 
basis,  that  the  United  States  might  conceivably 
obtain  five  votes.  We  might  obtam  membership 
in  the  Executive  Council  for  such  "  self-governing 
countries"  as  the  Philippines,  Cuba,  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
other  states  whose  votes  we  could  control,  and 
thus  proceed  to  exercise  that  same  tyrannous 
domination  over  mankind  which  the  fevered 
imaginations  of  certain  Senators  now  regard  as 
the  al>sorbing  ambition  of  En^nd. 

The  fact  which  all  such  critics  overlook  is  that 
this  League  is  proposed  not  only  as  a  pact  of  in- 
ternational good-will,  but  of  international  good 
faith,  if  established,  it  will  become  a  permanent 
governing  force  in  the  world  only  in  casr  it  s\jc- 
ceeds.  If  it  actually  promotes  peace,  good  feeling, 
and  intematioiial  justice,  it  will  endure  with  ever 
increasing  stien^;  if  it  piomotes  constant  bicker- 
ing', war,  ill  feeling,  and  injustice,  it  will  p^nmptly 
become  a  dead  letter.  If  it  inspires  national  sel- 
fishness and  aggrandisement,  it  will  became  a 
thing*  accursed  and  disappear;  if  it  develops  a  new 
international  conscience  and  a  sense  of  decency 
and  fair  dealing  in  international  relationships,  then 
it  will  definitely  become  established  as  the  great 
governing  force  of  the  world.  Should  Great 
Britain  or  any  other  nation  seek  to  use  this  League 
for  selfish  purposes,  it  would  mean  simply  the 
death  of  the  League  at  the  beginning.  Any  at- 
tempt by  any  nation  to  "pack  the  jur\',"  hy  ob- 
taining live  of  the  nine  votes  in  the  Lxecutive 
Council,  would  ha\e  only  one  consequence — the 
immediate  disruption  of  the  organization.  The 
presence  of  Canada.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  or 
South  Africa  in  the  Executive  Council,  where  they 
are  already  represented  by  Great  Britain,  would 
be  unjust;  their  membership  in  the  League  itself, 
however,  and  in  the  larger  Body  of  Delegates,  is 
an  cntiFely  justified  recognition  of  their  position 
as  great  and  enlightened  democracies,  and  in  p.nr- 
ticular  of  the  very  honorable  and  efficient  part 
which  they  have  played  in  the  history  of  the  last 
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four  years.  Certainly  a  League  that  is  pfcpntl 

to  admit  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Liberia,  and  H-  | 
can  admit  such  advanced  commonwealths  1 1 
Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  New  Zs  I 
land  on  at  least  even  terms;  only  the  pcfverieg  i 
Senatorial  mind,  determined  to  find  flaws,  a^i. ' 
see  in  such  an  inclusion  any  attempt  to  subju^ 
the  liberties  of  the  world. 

HI 

The  other  objection  u>'ged  with  particular  io'c^ 
is  that  the  tentative  constitution  vkdates  ii^ 
Monroe  Doctrine.    This  Doctrine,  as  original 
stated  by  President  Monroe,  was  this:  "Tdc 
American  continents,  by  the  free  and  independM 
condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  mm- 
tain,  arc  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  a- 
subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  Europci:! 
powers/'  One  of  the  most  vigorous  defoiden 
which  this  American  policy  has  ever  had,  Sccrt^ 
tary  Olney.  defined  it  in  these  words:  "  N: 
European  power,  or  combination  of  powers.  shoii>d 
forcibly  deprive  an  American  state  of  the  right  aal 
power  of  self-government  and  of  shaping  for  itwi:' 
its  own  political  fortunes  and  destinies."  Keqnai 
these  quotations  in  mind,  it  is  interesting  to  read 
that  article  of  the  League  of  Nations  which  certain 
Washington  statesmen  denounced  as  dcstro)in| 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.    It  is  Article  X,  as  foUowi: 
*The  hig^  contracting  parties  shall  undertake  to 
respect  and  preserve  as  against  external  aggression 
the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  in- 
dependence of  all  states  members  6t  the  Leigut 
In  case  of  any  such  aggression  or  in  case  <rf  any 
threat  or  danger  of  r^nv  such  aggression  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  bv 
which  the  obligatbn  shall  be  fuffilfed." 

According  to  this  article  all  the  signatories  to 
the  League,  including  the  great  powers,  specific- 
ally recognize  the  territorial  integrity  and  pcAtical 
independence  of  such  South  American  countries 
as  join  the  organization — and  that  all  will  join 
may  be  taken  for  granted.  For  nearly  a  centui) 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  represented  a  dangferto 
this  country,  simply  because  most  European  coun- 
tries have  declined  to  recognize  it  as  having  any 
legal  force.  France  openly  defied  it  when  she 
attempted  to  set  up  an  empire  in  Mexico.  England 
flouted  it  in  i8<)6,  and  G  ermany  did  the  same  !n 
1902.  There  has  always  been  an  apprehension 
in  this  country  that  some  day  we  would  have  to 
establish  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  a  great  war  and 
advocates  for  a  large  American  naw  have  alvk-ays 
justified  their  demand  by  the  necessity  of  defend- 
ing this  policy.  Any  American  statesman  wba 
in  the  last  fifty  years,  could  have  persuadtJ  the 
European  powers  to  sign  a  paper  recognizing  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  would  have  been  genenlly  ac* 
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claimed  as  having  won  a  great  diplomatic  victory. 
It  has  been  urged  that  the  United  States,  as  "com- 
pensation" for  her  recent  services  to  the  world, 
should  demand  specificaliy  a  "recognition"  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  It 
is  quite  apparent  that  this  League  Constitution, 
if  adopted,  provides  such  recognition.    It  goes 
further;  it  affirms  the  territorial  inviolation  of  the 
politicial  independence  of  all  nations  established 
by  this  treaty;  and  thus  it  applies  to  the  world  the 
principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  wbadi  for 
nearly  a  century  we  have  regarded  asthe  Magna 
Charta  of  democracy  and  lihert\'. 

A  more  valid  objection  is  that,  under  this  pro- 
vision, the  United  States  ceases  to  be  exclusively 
the  protector  of  the  South  American  nntinns;  that 
in  future  we  shall  share  this  responsibility  with 
the  nations  which  adopt  this  convenant.   It  would 
be  absurd  to  deny,  tliat,  in  this  respect  at  least,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  changed.    This  change  is 
more  apparent  than  real;  if  it  ever  became  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  Executive 
Council  would  unquestionably  assign  that  duty 
to  the  only  forces  that  could  perform  it — the 
British  and  American  fleets  jointly,  or  the  Amer- 
ican fleet  abne.  The  fact  that  the  independence 
of  the  South  American  and  Central  American  re- 
publics is  guaranteed  by  the  nations  associated 
in  the  League,  and  not  solely  by  the  United  States, 
would  probably  improve  our  relations  with  them. 
They  have  always  half  resented,  while  circum- 
stances have  compelled  them  to  accept,  a  position 
which  somewhat  resembles  wardship  tO  the  United 
States,  and  they  have  at  times  even  suspected  that 
our  policy  of  keeping  European  countries  at  arms' 
distance  real(y  concealed  plans  of  Amerkan  ag- 
gression.  The  fact  that  the  League  guarantees 
their  integrity,  precisely  as  it  guarantees  the  in- 
tegrity of  France,  Poland,  Italy,  and  even  that  of 
Engbuid  and  the  United  States— that  it  puts  all 
the  worid  on  the  same  level  in  this  regard — not 
only  makes  the  position  of  the  South  American 
OQURtries  more  secure,  but  much  more  sdf-respect- 
ing.  The  net  result,  therefore,  is  not  to  impair  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  but  to  give  it  a  permanence  and 
a  strength  and  a  binding  character  which  it  has 
not  possessed  hitherto. 

As  a  practical  matter  wc  shall  not  be  pre- 
cluded from  exercising  police  powers  in  the  dis- 
orderiy  nations  of  the  Gulf  ana  the  Caribbean. 
Teduiically  the  League  might  interpose  a  veto 
against  such  expeditions  as  we  have  found  ncces- 
sar)'  in  Haiti,  San  Domingo,  Nicaragua,  and  as 
miy  become  necessary  in  Mexico;  practically  it 
v^ould  never  do  sck  Mexico  presents  an  instruc- 
tive illustration.  In  face  of  such  a  situation  as 
has  prevailed  for  several  years,  a  situation  that 
causes  the  oonstant  destruction  of  the  life  and 


property  of  foreigners,  the  Leapue  rules  provide 
that  we  should  lay  all  the  facts  before  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  inasmuch  as  the  nations  repre- 
sented in  this  Council  have  been  constantly  urging 
us  to  establish  order  in  Mexico,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  would  vote  its  approval  with  joy. 
A  mandate  from  such  a  Council,  requesting  inter- 
vention by  the  United  States  to  establish  order  in 
.Mexico  would  enormously  strengthen  our  position. 
Americans  have  hesitated  at  taking  such  a  step 
because  of  their  innate  respect  for  democracy  and 
their  hi  !i(  f  t!iat  all  nations  should  be  permitted 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation;  they  could  not 
face  the  charge  of  nourishing  aggressive  designs 
against  a  weaker  neighbor.  Clcarl\  our  motives 
could  not  be  misinterpreted  should  we  take  such 
action  at  the  request  of  a  council  representing 
tihe  opinion  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the 
world,  as  the  result  of  an  inquiry  lasting  several 
months.  Many  students  of  the  Mexican  problem 
believe  that  American  intervention  is  inevitable; 
that  we  shall  have  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work 
there  that  we  have  done  in  the  Philippines;  that 
the  world  has  reached  such  a  stage  that  uninter- 
rupted anarchy  in  this  country  is  intolerable. 
The  Constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations  really 
shows,  for  the  first  time,  how  the  United  States 
can  intervene,  introduce  the  fuiKlamentais  of 
civilization,  establish  a  stable  government,  and 
develop  the  country  's  resources — and  do  this  in  a 
way  that  will  not  lead  us  astray  in  the  direction 
of  imperialism,  or  create  world-wide  distrust  of 
our  motives. 

All  this  is  true,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
idea  that  Europe  should  have  anything  to  say 
about  the  Western  World  is  distinctly  repugnant 
to  Americans.  After  all,  it  is  not  chaos  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  but  in  Europe,  which  makes 
this  League  inevitable.  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica have  been  working  out  their  destinies  in  their 
own  way  with  a  fair  measure  of  success,  and  there 
is  no  sound  reason  why  now  we  should  give  Europe 
even  a  technical  right  to  meddle  with  our  affairs. 
The  old  world  is  asking  the  new  to  come  and  help 
solve  its  problems;  the  new  has  no  problems  that 
call  for  European  assistance.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  sensitive  atti* 
tudo  of  the  American  people  toward  anything 
which  looks  like  the  abandonment  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  it  would  probably  be.  well  to  have  a 
specific  declaration  made  in  the  Constitution  that 
this  section  in  no  way  modifies  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine as  historically  interpreted  and  enforced  by 
the  United  States.  Such  an  amendment  should 
meet  with  little  hostility  in  Paris,  since  the  object 
of  Section  X  is  clearly  not  to  produce  any  chan^»e 
in  this  traditional  American  policy,  but  to  j^ive 
stability  to  the  new  nations  which  ^re  t^j  ^  Google 
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^tcd  in  Europe  out  of  the  dissolving  empires. 
Such  a  declaration  would  answer  the  most  serious 
objection  made  to  the  League  by  the  Senate  and 
pTobably  make  possible  its  ratification. 

IV 

Another  objection  is  that,  under  this  proposed 
Constitution,  the  United  States  loses  control  over 
\t  s  Navy  and  Army;  that  the  size  of  our  arma- 
rnent  is  made  subject  to  the  will  of  other  countries. 
Ttiose  who  believe  that  we  are  surrendering  our 
•'sovereignty,"  and  that  the  proposed  League  is 
unconstitutional,  base  their  contention  upon  this 
point.    International  agreements  for  the  limita- 
tion oi  annaments  have  never  been  held  to  imply 
a  loss  of  sovereignty.    When  Great  Britain,  in 
1912,  asked  Germany  to  enter  an  agreement  to 
stop  the  OMnpetitive  building  of  dreadnaughts, 
no  one  su^ested  that  the  British  Empire  was  pro- 
posing an  abandonment  of  sovereignty.    If  such 
agreements  do  impair  national  independence,  then 
neither  the  United  States  nor  Great  Britain  have 
been  independent  sovereign  states  since  1818, 
when  the  two  nations  signed  an  agreement — 
whidi  has  been  sacredly  observed  up  to  the  pie- 
sent  writing — not  to  maintain  warships  oo  the 
Great  Lakes.    Thus-  even  though  the  League  of 
Nations  did  contain  a  provision  for  limitation  of 
armament,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  nations  in> 
volved  would  thereby  disappear  as  sovereign 
powers;  yet  it  is  not  even  clear  that  it  does  contain 
such  a  limitation.   "The  Emcutive  Council  shall 
determine,"  says  Article  VIII.  for  the  considera- 
tion and  action  of  the  several  governments  what 
military  equipment  and  armament  is  fair  and 
leasonable  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  forces  laid 
down  in  the  programme  of  disarmament;  and 
these  Hmits,  when  adopted,  shall  not  be  exceeded 
without  the  permission  of  the  Executive  Council." 
That  language  may  seem  somewhat  vague,  yet 
there  is  a  reason  for  its  vagueness,  and  the  reason 
is  that  the  American  Constitution  provides  that 
Congress  shall  determine  the  size  of  the  American 
army  and  navy  and  that  any  provision  which 
pave  this  power  to  the  Executive  Council  of  an 
International  League  would,  iherefore,  be  uncon- 
constitutional.   As  the  matter  stands  the  Execu- 
tive Council  can  inform  Congress  what  is  believed 
to  be  a  "fair  and  reasonable"  army  and  navy, 
but  it  still  remains  «ith  Congress  to  accept  or  re- 
ject its  suggestion.    Precisely  the  same  qualifica- 
tion applies  tfi  another  bugbear  that  has  friglit- 
ened  the  upholders  of  independent  Americanism; 
the  American  army,  it  is  said,  can  be  sent  to  fight 
the  battles  of  Poland  against  tlie  Ukraine,  of 
Jugoslavia  against  Italy  and  Rumania,  or  even  of 
England  against  Ireland.   Such  an  impression  is 
the  result  of  discussing  the  League  Constitution 
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without  reading  it — a  tendency  which  has  heoome 

almost  a  universal  habit.  There  is  only  one  clause 
which  provides  for  using  the  military  force  of  the 
League  against  a  recalcitrant  nation.  It  reads 
as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  dut\  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  in  such  case  to  recommend  what  ef- 
fective military  or  naval  force  the  members  of  the 
League  shall  severally  contribute  to  the  armed 
forces  to  be  used  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the 
League." 

v 

The  fact  is  that,  although  this  League  Consti- 
tution is  not  American  in  its  authorship,  it  is  the 
greatest  triumph  for  American  principles  which 
we  have  ever  won.    For.  it  is  an  intemat:onal 
agreement  for  settlmg  quarrels  not  by  military 
force,  but  by  arbitration.  No  nation  has  stood 
for  that  principle  so  strongly  as  the  United  States; 
it  is  really  our  ^reat  contribution  to  international 
relations.   The  mechanism  for  arbitration  now 
provided  is  the  most  ingenious  and  the  most  ef- 
fective ever  emb<xlied  in  a  treaty.    In  case  of  a 
pending  dispute  the  signatory  nations  bind  them- 
selves to  one  of  two  alternatives.   If  they  agree 
that  the  question  is  one  that  may  properiy  be  ar- 
bitrated, then  the  League  provides  a  court  for 
settlement,  though  the  disputing  nations  are  not 
obliged  necessarily  to  have  reooitrse  to  this  coim, 
having  the  option  of  setting  up  a  tribunal  of  their 
own,  or  of  adopting  the  procedure  already  pro- 
vided fOT  In  arbitration  treaties.    In  case  it  is  de- 
cided that  the  question  is  not  a  kind  that  can  be 
rirbitrntpf!  then  the  parties  agree  to  refer  the  mat- 
ter tur  mvestigation  and  judgment  to  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  and  also  promise  not  to  engage  in 
hostilities  until  three  months  have  elapsed  after 
this  Council  has  made  its  report.    Inasmuch  as 
the  Council  has  six  months  in  which  to  inve:stigate 
and  render  its  opinion,  this  means  that  the  resort 
to  arm--  may  be  postponed  at  least  nine  months 
after  the  question  is  referred.  So  far,  the  purpose 
of  the  League  is  to  give  the  disputing  parties  a 
period  during  which  their  passions  may  cool  and 
daring  which  the  pf>ints  involved  may  be  discuss^xl. 
More  important  than  this,  the  idea  is  lu  subject 
the  entire  controversy  to  that  "pitiless  publicity" 
which,  after  all.  has  frequently  more  power  than 
armies  and  navies  in  settling  international  quarrels 
on  just  grounds.   In  case  the  Executive  Council 
cannot  agree  unanimoudy  on  the  merits  of  the 
case,  then  both  the  minority  and  the  niajoritv  are 
to  publish  reports,  giving  all  the  facts  for  the  con- 
sideration of  a  caiidid  world.   In  the  event  that 
there  is  no  unanimous  report,  the  action  of  the 
League  evidently  ends  with. such  publication — 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  nations  cannot 
go  to  war  until  three  mcmths  have  passed.  If  ^ 
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members  of  the  Executive  Council — other  than 
those  representing  the  parties  to  the  dispute — 
unanimously  agree  on  their  verdict,  then  the  pro- 
cedure is  somewhat  more  drastic.  In  this  instance, 
the  League  will  take  no  measure  to  coerce  the 
party  which  accents  the  decision  and  regulates 
its  conduct  in  accordance  with  it.    In  the  case  of 
the  party  which  refuses  to  accept  the  decision, 
"  the  Council  shall  propose  measures  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  the  recommendations."  Precisely 
what  those  measures  shall  be  is  left  undefined,  and 
wisely  so,  for  each  will  naturally  demand  specific 
treatment.    Certainly  the   League  pronounces 
in  favor  of  some  method  of  coercion  against  a 
mulish  nation  which  refuses  to  accept  the  unani- 
mous judgment  of  mankind  that  it  is  wrong.  In 
all  probability  the  economic  blockade  would  be  a 
favorite  weapon  in  such  an  instance,  and  in  an 
extreme  case,  military  action.    There  is  an  im- 
pression that  the  Constitution  of  the  League  has 
actually  provided  for  such  drastic  procedure  in 
case  of  a  recalcitrant  nation,  but  that  is  not  the 
fact.   A  nation  is  to  be  considered  as  having 
"committed  an  act  of  war"  against  the  Ixague 
only  when  it  breaks  its  covenant  to  submit  its 
dispute  to  arbitration  or  the  investigation  of  the 
Executive  Qjuncil;  and,  only  in  such  an  instance, 
the  economic  blockade  automatically  comes  into 
existence.    Military'  and  naval  action  may  follow, 
but  not  inevitably.   A  nation,  party  to  the 
League,  commits  an  act  of  war  only  when  it 
openly  regards  its  promise  to  arbitrate  or  submit 
to  arbitration  as  a  "scrap  of  paper;"  its  refusal 
to  accept  the  decision  of  the  investigating  com- 
mittee, even  in  case  that  decision  is  unanimous, 
does  not  necessarily  subject  it  to  economic  or 
military  coercion. 

Thus  there  is  only  one  situation  in  which  a 
nation  finds  itself  at  war  with  the  world,  and  even 
in  that  case  it  is  not  inevitably  war  with  armies 
and  navies.  Should  the  United  States  refuse  to 
arbitrate  a  dispute  or  submit  it  to  investigation, 
then  we  would  be  technically  at  war  with  all  the 
nations  a  party  to  it;  but  their  action  would  be 
limited  to  an  "economic  blockade,"  not  a  par- 
ticularly formidable  weapon  against  us;  such  a 
blockade,  indeed,  would  work  greater  havoc  to 
the  nations  declaring  it.  There  is  no  provision 
in  this  Constitution  which  makes  it  inevitable 
that,  in  such  a  circumstance,  all  the  navies  and 
armies  of  the  world  would  immediately  pounce 
upon  us. 

Let  those  alarmists  who  assert  that  the  League 
is  a  British  plot  to  gain  an  advantage  over  the 
United  States  consider  the  effect  which  a  world 
boycott  and  blockade  would  have  upon  the 
British  Empire.  It  at  once  becomes  apparent 
that  the  only  contingencj^tn  which  a  nation  auto- 


matically  finds  itself  at  war  with  all  parties  to  the 
compact  would  mean  the  ruin  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  extinction  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
shutting  off  of  food  to  England  would  starve  her 
people  in  a  few  weeks;  the  destruction  of  her  com- 
merce would  eliminate  her  as  an  important  nation. 
Moreover,  such  a  defiance  by  Great  Britain 
would  have  one  curious  result  which  has  so  far 
escaped  attention.  The  League,  as  already 
noted,  admits  as  members  not  only  absolutely 
sovereign  nations,  but  "self-governing  colonies 
and  dominions";  that  is,  Canada,  Australia, 
South  Africa,  and  New  Zealand  become  members, 
having  an  equality  with  all  other  members  and 
subject  to  the  same  covenants  and  responsibilities; 
each  in  the  Body  of  Delegates  may  have  one  vote, 
precisely  like  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States; 
for  the  purposes  of  the  League,  that  is,  each  is  a 
separate  nation.  Should  Great  Britain,  therefore, 
acting  through  the  British  Pariiament  and  the 
British  cabinet,  show  that  defiance  of  the  League 
that  would  make  her  automatically  at  war  with 
all  the  other  members  and  subject  to  the  economic 
boycott  and  blockade,  she  would  find  herself  at 
war  not  only  with  the  United  States,  France,  and 
all  the  great  powers,  but  with  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  Thus,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  penalties  generally  provided  for  break- 
ing the  covenant,  Great  Britain  faces  the  certainty 
of  the  break-up  of  the  British  Empire. 

VI 

This  statement  of  the  case  shows  that,  while 
the  League  does  not  necessarily  make  war  impos- 
sible, it  certainly  makes  it  extremely  difllcult. 
Any  nation  which,  in  the  future,  resorts  to  arms, 
will  do  so  only  when  the  public  opinion  of  mankind 
shall  endorse  its  action.  The  plan  of  settlement 
provided  ends  all  hair-trigger  mobilizations,  all 
stop-watch  ultimatums,  and  all  happy-thought 
declarations  of  war. 

This  plan  would  not  necessarily  stop  a  nation 
that  decided  to  try  to  conquer  the  worid,  as  Ger- 
many did  in  1914,  but,  had  the  League  been  in 
force  then,  the  issue  would  have  been  clear  to  all, 
Italy  and  the  United  States  would  have  joined 
against  Germany  immediately,  and  the  war  could 
hardly  have  lasted  half  as  long.  Discussion  we 
should  have,  and  amendment  is  likely.  But  that 
the  Senate  will  reject  the  League  idea  is  unlikely. 
The  sad  fact  about  the  existing  political  situation 
in  the  United  States  is  that  the  Senate  is  not  really 
discussing  this  League  upon  its  merits.  It  op- 
poses it,  not  because  it  is  in  itself  an  evil  thing, 
but  because  its  most  influential  advocate  is  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  Senators  are  fighting,  not  the 
League  of  Nations,  but  what  they  regard  as  Wil' 
sonism,  and  for  this  attitude  the  President  himself 
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cannot  avoid  his  share  of  the  responsibility.  What 
prejudices  his  championship  is  that  the  Republi- 
can Senate,  and  a  considerable  element  in  the 
country  itself,  regards  the  l^eague  as  the  final, 
flower  of  Wilson  pacifism.  This  oppositKm  looks 
upon  tlie  League  as  the  appropriate  capstone  to 
an  international  policy  that  enjoined  "neutrality 
in  thought  and  deed, "  that  could  see  little  dif- 
ference in  the  motives  of  the  Entente  and  the  Cen- 
tral Empires,  that  uttered  such  tragically  unfor- 
tunate phrases  as  "  too  proud  to  fight "  and  "  j)eace 
without  victory, "  and  thai  refused  to  prepare  the 
Nation  for  war  in  the  face  of  the  most  humiliating 
ag,grcssions  to  which  any  proud  nation  has  ever 
been  subjected.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Republicans  in  the  Senate- 
leadership  in  active  war  measures  having  largely 
rested  with  the  Republicans— should  regard  the 
Constitution  of  the  League  as  only  the  perfection 
of  that  pacifism  which  is  perhaps  the  most  corrod- 
ing influence  that  can  insidiously  work  at  the 
vitals  of  any  nation.  It  is  this  conception,  not 
the  merits  of  the  League  itself,  whidi  is  bHiKltng 
the  Senattmal  mind  to  its  value  and  may  cause 
such  a  world-wide  calamity  as  its  rejection. 

To  this  state  of  mind  the  facts  themselves  pre- 
sent the  antidote.  The  Constitution,  as  already 
said,  is  not  the  work  of  Woodrow  Wilson  in  a  single 
important  detail;  it  springs  almost  complete  from 
the  mind  of  one  of  the  most  efficient  military  lead- 
ers of  the  war,  General  Jan  Christian  Smuts,  while 
Mr.  Wilson's  part,  it  should  be  repeated,  is  purely 
that  of  an  extremely  able  advocate.    I  he  best 
public  opinkm  of  England  warmly  supports  the 
plan,  not  because  England  sees  in  it  a  means  to 
\vr,r]d  dominion,  but  because  she  wishes  at  least 
a  hundred  years  for  the  British  Empire  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  recover  from  the  madness  of 
the  last  four  years,  and  because  she  regards  the 
League  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  European 
civilizatkm.   France  is  generall>  regarded  as  op- 
posing the  present  Gonstituti(»i,  at  least  officially; 
but  French  statesmen  do  this,  not  because  they 
oppose  an  international  organization,  but  simply 
because  they  do  not  regaid  this  compact  as 
suflficiently  strong.    The  one  fact  to  be  kept  in 
mind  is  that  this  League  is  not  primarily  the  out- 
come of  idealism,  but  of  sheer  necessity.    It  is 
the  result,  not  of  the  preachings  of  peace  societies, 
but  of  irresistible  forces.    When  a  mortal  disease 
attacks  the  human  system,  the  body  immediately 
begins  to  manufacture  antidotes,  or  antitoxins, 
to  the  poisons  which  it  introduces.    A  terrible 
disease,  working  throughout  four  }'ears.  has  been 
assailing  the  body  of  civilization,  and,  in  accordance 
with  natural  law,  the  international  organism  is 
now  producing  the  forces  that  will  cure  the  present 
malady  and  make  it  reasonably  immune  to  an- 


other  attack.  The  League  is  thus  so  inevitahk, 
so  irresistible,  that  all  oppositioii.  even  tliat  of 
ConL-res;,  will  oount  foT  little  agaiiist  its  in- 

pelling  force. 

The  United  States  as  Mandatoiy  for 
Armenia 

IT  IS  not  surprising  that  the  demand  should  be 
made  for  the  United  States  as  the  "  manda- 
tory" of  Armenia.    That  this  new  state  v^ill 
need  such  protection  may  be  taken  for  granted. 
Only  the  most  irreconcilable  Armenians  demand 
unconditional  independence  for  their  country; 
practically  all  recognize  that  internal  conditions 
make  the  supervision  of  some  s\7npathetic  Chris> 
tian  power  essential  to  the  peaceful  and  orderly 
development  of  their  state.    The  chief  difficulty 
is  that,  although  there  is  a  well  defined  territory 
in  eastern  Asia  Minor  which  has  been  known  for 
ages  as  Armenia,  there  is  reall\  Tin  octi  n  ,  f  this 
country  in  which  the  Armenians  form  a  majority 
of  the  population.  The  most  Armenian  of  all  the 
Armenian  provinces  is  Van,  yet  even  here  the 
Armenian"^,  thoin'h  they  constitute  the  largest 
racial  element,  are  not  a  majority.   The  rest  of 
the  population  oonsbts  mamly  of  Turks  and 
Kurds,  peoples  which  have  been  pre\  ing  upon  the 
Annenians  and  outraging  them  for  centuries.  If 
Armenia  is  made  an  independent  state,  witii  rights 
and  universal  suffrage,  it  is  conceivable  that  these 
hostile  elements  could  still  reduce  the  Armenians 
to  a  state  of  subjection  and  misery,  the  result  be- 
ing that  their  position  would  show  little  vnprave- 
ment.    Even  though  the  superior  intelligence  of 
the  Armenians  should  protect  them  against  po* 
litical  suppression,  an  independent  state  composed 
of  these  people,  and  Turks  and  Kurds,  would  have 
difficulty  in  maintaining  public  order.  The 
Mohammedans  have  been  accustomed  for  so 
many  (xnturies  to  regard  the  Christians  as  their 
natural  prey  that  they  are  hardly  likely  to  become 
their  brothers  over  night.    Moreover,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  Armenians  themselves  will 
hnmedately  forget  the  hideous  tragedy  of  thdr 
race;  this  people,  like  every  other,  has  its  dis- 
orderly elements,  and  reprisals  against  the  1  urk- 
ish  and  Kurdish  population  are  not  impossible. 
Thus  an  absolutely  independent  Armenia  con- 
tains, perhaps  more  than  any  of  the  new  states 
that  are  to  rise  on  the  ruins  of  the  okl,  the  seeds  of 
disorder  and  Injustice. 

Some  great  and  friendly  power  will  have  to  take 
charge  as  guardian,  and  supervise  that  prelimin.^rv 
work  which  is  essential — sucli  as  primary  educa- 
tion, sanitatnm,  the  building  of  railroads  and 
highways,  the  establishment  of  agriculture  on 
modem  lines,  and  the  organization  of  such  in*- 
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trial  enterprises  as  are  adapted  to  the  country. 
< »  is  this  mandatory  to  be?    It  is  already  prac- 

ily  established  that  Great  Britain  will  perform 
.  office  for  Mesopotamia,  and  this,  with  Egypt, 
ist^  and  her  other  possessions,  will  fill  her  cup 
-esponsibilities  to  overflowing.  Syria  will  na- 
aJly  fmd  its  mandatory  in  France.  Of  the 
at  F*owers  there  remain  for  Armenia,  therefore, 
y  Italy,  Japan,  and  the  United  States.  1here 
ittle  question  that  the  Armenians  themselves 
uld  violently  protest  against  the  first  two,  and 
sre  is  even  less  doubt  that  they  would  most 
dially  welcome  the  United  States.  For  several 
rades  they  have  looked  upon  the  United  States 
nost  as  a  mother  country;  their  leading  men 
ve  nearly  all  received  their  tnuning  at  Ameri- 
n  educational  institnti  ns  in  Turkey; at  the  pres- 
X  m<Mnent  such  Armenians  as  have  survived 
e  massacres  are  being  saved  from  starvation 
rgely  by  American  bounty.  Above  all,  the 
rmenians  trust  the  disinterestedness  of  Ameri- 
m  foreign  pdicy;  if  we  should  take  charge  of 
leir  country,  these  people  would  believe  im- 
Ucitly  that  we  did  so  as  trustees,  with  no  idea  of 
ational  advantage,  and  that,  as  soon  as  indus- 
rial  and  political  equilibrium  had  been  estab- 
ished,  we  would  withdraw. 

Thus  it  looks  as  though  a  mandatory  for  Ar- 
nenia  were  a  responsibility  which  will  be  very 
iifficult  to  escape.  And  the  responsibility  would 
3e  thrust  toward  us  just  as  much  if  there 
-vcre  no  League  beint'  discussed,  except  that  in 
such  a  case  we  should  merely  be  given  Armenia 
without  a  mandate.  How  we  are  going  to  face 
such  questions  as  this  Armenian  desire  frsr  ntjr 
Stewardship  involves  more  of  a  test  of  our  policy 
of  isolation  than  any  agreements  we  may  enter 
into.  The  agreements,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are 
more  the  expression  of  a  condition  alreadx  created 
than  the  creation  of  conditions  in  themselves. 


The  President  and  the  Senate  Should  Get 
Together 

THE  relations  between  President  Wilson 
and  the  Republicans  go  steadily  from  bad 
to  worse.  At  a  moment  when  the  only 
consideration  of  either  party  should  be  unselfish 
patriotism,  this  constantl\  increasing  strife  is  a 
great  danger  to  the  future  of  America  and  of  the 
world.  The  one  political  idea  for  which  President 
Wilson  has  always  stood  has  been  that  of  leader- 
ship. This  conception  dominated  ail  his  wntmgs 
for  thirty  years,  it  was  the  quality  that  gave  such 
distinction  to  his  governorship  of  New  Jersey,  and 
made  his  first  presidential  term  so  successful  m  its 
domestic  legislation.  But  along  with  his  com- 
manding idea  of  leadership.  President  WOson  has 


constantly  displayed  another  trait  which  has 
seriously  limited  his  usefulness  as  a  public  man. 
No  president  since  remn'^^truction  days  has  evi- 
denced such  a  narrow  partisanship;  none  has 
showed  less  gradousness  in  his  treatment  of  po- 
litical opponents.  Few  presidents  have  gone  to 
such  extremes  in  publiciv  denouncing  the  opposi- 
tion party.  Early  m  his  term  he  excoriated  the 
Republican  party  as  one  which  "had  not  had  a 
single  idea  in  a  generation";  even  in  face  of  our 
greatest  national  crisis  since  i86t,  Mr.  Wilson  has 
shown  a  strange  inability  to  ignore  partisan  con- 
siderations, and  always  seemed  to  regard  the  war 
as  an  exclusively  Democratic  enterprise. 

Ihis  defect  has  shown  itself  most  unfortu- 
natdy  since  the  defeat  of  Germany.  Mr.  Wilson 
issued  a  statement  demanding  that  the  country 
elect  a  Democratic  Congress;  only  such  action,  he 
said,  would  indicate  that  the  American  people 
supported  the  war.  In  appointing  his  peace 
commissioners,  he  practically  ignored  his  political 
opponents.  Alth(High  the  Nation  had  elected  a 
Republican  Senate,  and  althou^  the  support  of 
this  Senate  would  be  indispensable  to  ratifying 
the  peace  treaty,  Mr.  Wilson  disregarded  pre- 
cedent and  named  no  Senator  to  his  commission. 
He  took  neither  the  Senate  nor  the  American 
public  into  his  confidence  when  he  sailed  for 
Europe.  Leaving  Brest  for  Washington,  he  sent 
a  wireless,  requesting  that  the  Senate  refrain  from 
discussing  the  League  of  Nations  until  his  arrival 
in  Washington;  then  he  made  an  appointment  to 
discuss  that  document  himself  in  Boston.  In  his 
meeting  with  the  Foreign  Relations  committees 
of  the  two  Houses,  Mr.  Wilson  informed  them 
that  they  were  expected  not  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  League  of  Nations,  but  to  accept 
it  virtually  as  it  stood.  The  President's  final  act, 
in  refusing  to  call  an  extra  session  of  Congress, 
inspired  by  his  disinclination  to  have  any  Sena- 
torial debate  of  the  issues  aroused  by  the  Paris 
Conference,  is  merely  in  keeping  with  his  policy 
of  ignoring  the  legislative  chamber. 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  Senate — 
whether  or  not  they  be  right  in  their  discussion, 
they  are  right  in  desiring  discussion — the  fact 
remains  that  Mr.  Wilson's  attitude  through  the 
last  six  months,  to  go  back  no  farther,  is  open 
to  most  serious  criticism.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  makes  the  Senate  as  important 
an  element  in  framing  peace  treaties  as  the  Presi- 
dent himself.  The  clear  intent  of  the  Constitution 
is  that  the  Senate  is  a  council  on  foreign  policy 
coordinate  with  the  President.  Unless  two  thirds 
of  the  Senators  ratify  the  treaty  which  Mr.  Wil- 
son is  now  negotiating,  it  will  have  no  force  in  the 
United  States.  And  history  discloses  that  this 
ratification  is  not  necessarily  a  matter  of  course. 
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The  Senate,  in  1897.  rejected  the  arbitration  treaty 
which  Mr.  Cleveland  negotiated  with  Fngland. 
and  at  another  time  it  so  amended  Mr.  Taft's  ar- 
bitration treaties  that  they  lost  all  semblance  of 
life.  In  i8g8.  President  McKinley  appointed  a  con- 
spicuous Senator  of  the  time,  Cushman  K.  Davis, 
to  The  commission  which  drew  up  the  Treaty  with 
Spain,  but  despite  this  recognition  of  the  "coordi- 
nate branch,"  he  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
securing  the  ratification  of  his  treaty,  Senator 
George  Frisbte  Hoar  leading  that  opposition  which 
his  colleague.  Senator  Lodge,  is  all  too  likely  to 
comnumd  in  the  present  instance.  Senator 
Hoar's  opposition  was  then  based  upon  the  new 
national  policy  which  seemed  to  be  implied  in  our 
annexation  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  whfle  Sena-' 
tor  Lodge  will  probably  find  his  main  talking 
points  in  the  so-called  abandonment  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  the  loss  of  national  sovereignty, 
which,  according  to  his  interpretation,  will  follow 
the  acceptance  of  the  Leaj^ue  of  Nations.  Only 
William  Jennings  Bryan's  personal  appearance  in 
Washington  gained  for  McKinley  's  policy  the  few 
votes  which  were  required  to  make  it  effective; 
but  just  at  present  there  is  no  party  leader  in  the 
Republican  ranks  sulliciently  influential  to  per- 
form a  similar  service  to-day. 

The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Wilson,  if  he  wishes  to  ob- 
tain the  support  of  his  peace  treaty  which  is  es- 
sential to  its  success,  should  exercise  some  of  that 
genius  for  leadership  which  he  regards  as  the  prime 
quality  of  a  statesman,  and  establish  more  work- 
able relations  with  the  Senate.  The  Senate's 
refusal  to  endorse  a  treaty,  after  all  the  European 
powers,  including  Germany,  had  accepted  it, 
would  cause  chaos  throughout  the  world.  Pre- 
cisely such  a  fatality  is  possible  to  result  from  the 
President's  attitude.  The  most  enthusiastic  ad- 
vocates of  the  League  would  hardly  say  that  the 
present  form  represents  perfection,  or  that  com- 
plete discussbn  ts  not  likely  to  improve  it.  The 
present  Senate  contains  men  whose  knowledge  of 
international  law  and  American  histor>'  is  as  great 
as  the  President's,  and  whose  experience  in  public 
life  b  far  greater,  and  the  cause  of  permanent 
peace  could  only  benefit  if  these  two  "  coordinate 
branches,"  at  present  working  at  cross  purposes, 
could  be  brought  together. 


A  Great  American  Statesman 

OUT  of  the  present  welter  of  political 
antagonisms  in  this  country  one  figure 
of  statesmanlike  size  is  emerging  and 
giving  American  public  life  a  tone  which  it  sadly 
neals.  That*  is  ex-President  Taft.  His  appear- 
ance on  the  same  platform  with  President  ^^''ils^n 
indicates  that  there  is  at  least  one  of  our  public 


men  who  recognizes  other  motives  than  selfishsr-  I 
and  partisanship.    It  is  one  of  those  spect2,-  j 
which  the  American  spirit  admires  above  al!  Ci*  \ 
The  new  hold  which  Mr.  Taft  is  obtaining 
the  affections  and  respect  of  the  American  pcoyie 
is  becofhiing  a  fundamental  fact  in  our  natkni 
situation  and  one  which  is  not  unlikely  to  alfec 
profoundly  the  history  of  the  next  two  years. 

Six  years  ago  Mr.  Taft  retired  from  the  pfcs- 
dency,  one  of  the  worst  defeated  candidates  ir.  tht 
annals  of  that  office.  Against  Mr.  Wilson  ajd  ; 
Mr.  Roosevelt  he  had  carried  only  two  safes,  | 
Utah  and'  Veimont.  To  4  considerable  exift  1 
this  was  not  an  unfair  appraisal  of  Mr.  Im^ 
presidential  term,  for  his  most  enthusiastic  fnenii 
wouh)  handly  have  claimed  for  his  administiatin 
an  overwhelming  success.  Mr.  Taft's  failure 
— ^as  not  infrequently  happens  with  a  public  nut 
— ^were  largely  a  consequence  of  certain  fine  traits 
in  his  private  character;  they  were  due.  for  the 
most  part,  to  precisel>'  that  same  jgenerosity,  tu 
that  love  of  fair  dealing  and  loyalty  which  are  so 
conspicuous  in  his  present  actbn.  As  President, 
these  persona!  characteristics  led  him  to  manifest 
a  spirit  of  misdirected  devotion  to  certain  men 
especially  Secretary  Ballinger,  who  had  failer, 
under  the  public  ban.  Mr.  Taft's  conservatism, 
his  inborn  respect  for  American  traditions  and 
institutions,  his  reverent  feeling  for  the  Constitu* 
tion,  of  which  he  had  for  years  been  so  scholarly 
an  expounder,  naturally  brought  him  a  certain 
disrepute  in  a  time  when  La  F^lleTteism  was  in  its 
fullest  llower,  and  when  certain  artificial  methods 
of  stimulating  political  morality,  such  as  the 
Initiative,  the  Referendum,  the  Recall,  and  the 
Direct  Primary  were  completely  dominating 
our  politics.  Against  all  thoe  innovations  Mr. 
Taft  took  a  firm  stand,  an  attitude  in  those  da>'S 
easily  misinterpreted  as  a  sign  of  subservience  to 
the  aristocratic  idea  and  to  the  rights  of  weallti. 
Yet,  when  Mr.  Taft  is  compared  to-day  with  those 
who,  six  years  ago,  apparently  had  a  L'reater 
popular  following,  he  does  not  greatly  suffer. 
Who  were  the  American  idols  of  1912?  In  the 
Republican  party  La  Follette  seemed  to  sound 
most  eloquently  these  new  ideas.  In  the  Demo- 
cratic—excluding Mr.  Wilson— men  like  Bryan 
and  Champ  Clark  seemed  to  be  the  most  tepnsea- 
tative  leaders.  The  World  War  has  completdy 
chanpcd  our  standards  and  given  us  new  idcjs 
with  which  to  measure  our  public  men,  and  .Mr. 
Taft  has  passed  the  ordeal  more  successfully  than 
most  of  the  politicians  who  were  dccr>ine  him 
eight  or  ten  years  ago.  On  the  eternal  issues,  a 
compared  with  the  ephemeral  ones,  Mr.  Taft  is 
now  widely  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  most  mselfislt 
and  dependable  statesmen  of  our  time.  No  hopes 
of  political  advancement,  no  petty  ambitions  to 
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stand  well  with  certain  elements  in  a  population, 
could  ever  lead  him  to  coquette  with  the  forces  of 

cii?>l()yalty,  and  in  his  sturdy  sourtherc  was  no 
ground  for  the  seeds  of  pacifism  and  social  dis- 
integration. 

Mr.  Taft's  administration  disclosed  his  attitude 
on  certain  matters  which,  while  not  of  pre- 
dominant interest  then,  have  assumed  prime 
importance  now.  He  was  the  first  responsible 
statesman  to  take  his  stand  for  the  arbitration  of 
all  disputes  bctwet:'n  nations,  even  those  affecting 
"national  interest  and  honor/'  and,  though  he 
failed  in  getting  senatorial  approval  for  these 
treaties,  his  action  in  a  measure  paved  the  way 
for  the  League  of  Nations.  Thus  the  reform  to 
which  Mr.  laft  is  now  giving  hk  finest  efforts 
is  no  improvised  conviction;  it  has  for  years  been 
part  of  the  fibre  of  his  moral  being.  The  American 
people  are  now  seeing  the  real  Mr.  Taft,  and  his 
unselfish  patriotism  has  become  one  of  our  finest 
possessions. 


Resurgent  "Cannonism"  at  Washington 

THE  Republican  majority  in  the  House  has 
done  well  in  electing  Frederick  H.  Gillett 
to  the  Speakership.  Of  all  the  avowed 
candidates,  Mr.  Gilleft's  was  the  only  name  that 
aroused  much  public  confidence.  The  selection 
of  Mr.  Mann  would  have  been  a  reversion  to  the 
most  unpopular  elements  in  the  party  and  would 
have  been  accepted  by  the  public  as  an  indication 
that  the  Republican  organization  had  learned 
nothing  in  its  seven  years'  exile  from  power. 
That  Mr.  Mann  was  a  leader  in  the  old  Clannon 
guard,  representing  all  those  backward  tendencies 
against  v/hich  the  American  public  revolted  when 
it  elected  Mr.  Wilson  president,  was  not  the  most 
serious  charpe  against  him;  the  'ac:  was  that  his 
votes  on  many  war  issues  in  the  last  four  years, 
and  his  public  discussions  of  our  national  policy, 
laid  hhn  fairly  open  to  the  charge  of  pro<iemuuH 
ism.  His  selection  as  presiding  officer  over  a 
House  controlled  by  Republicans  would  be  a  sad 
evidence  of  degeneration  in  a  party,  which,  what- 
ever other  shortcomings  it  ma\  have  had,  at  least 
has  always  stood  for  Americanism  and  national 
honor.  Mr.  Gillett's  record  on  the  one  question 
which,  in  these  days,  overtops  all  others  in  im- 
portance is  completely  satisfactory.  He  has 
always  stood  for  preparedness,  he  has  always 
voted  on  the  right  side  in  all  the  questions  that 
rose  prior  to  our  entrance  into  the  War,and  he  was 
anti-German  and  pro- American  long  before  our 
official  declaration  against  Germany. 

Satisfactory  as  is  Mr.  Gillett's  elevation,  how- 
ever, the  victory  for  decent  internal  politics  and  a 
self-respecting  foreign  policy  is  not  entirely  com- 


plete. Immediately  after  making  Mr.  Gillett 
Speaker,  the  Republican  caucus  fell  victim  to  the 

worst  traditions  of  the  party.  If  the  situation  is 
to  be  understood,  the  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  Speakership  is  by  no  means  the  com- 
manding otlke  now  that  it  was  in  the  days  when 
the  Republicans  last  controlled  it.  From  the 
Muhlenberg  Congress,  of  1791,  up  to  the  new 
Democratic  Congress,  of  1911.  the  Speaker  had 
autocratically  named  all  the  committees — merely 
another  way  of  saving  that  he  was  the  unques- 
tioned despot  of  Iciiislalion,  and,  next  to  the 
President  himself,  the  most  powerful  man  in  the 
Government.  Under  Speaker  Cannon,  this  power 
was  so  atrociously  abused  that  half  a  dozen  men 
in  Washington,  with  the  Speaker  at  the  hiuid, 
controlled  all  legislation  and  invariably  used  their 
control  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  privileged 
classes.  From  1903  to  1911,  "Cannonism," 
meaning  this  control  of  the  legislative  department 
for  private  purposes,  became  the  most  active 
political  issue  of  the  time;  more  than  any  single 
influence,  it  caused  the  Republican  party  to  split 
into  two  factions,  "standpat  "  and  "progressive," 
and  so  made  inevitable  tlie  election  of  Wo<^)drow 
Wilson.  When  the  Democratic  Congress  assumed 
control,  in  191 1,  it  abolished  the  system  that  had 
existed  for  more  than  a  century,  took  away  from 
the  Speaker  the  appointment  of  committees, 
reduced  that  official  merely  to  a  presiding  otTiccr, 
and  gave  the  authority  which  he  had  previously 
exercised  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  practical  working  of  this  change  illustrates 
once  more  the  profound  truth  that  nothing  is  more 
fallacious  than  to  depend  upon  forms  and  systems 
and  new  rules  for  the  end  of  deeply  set  political 
abuses.  In  1911,  tiie  Democrats  believed  that 
they  had  forever  ended  "Canmmism"  by  depriv- 
ing the  Speaker  of  the  power  to  appoint  G)nr:res- 
sional  committees;  the  fact  is  that  the  very  reform 
which  they  adopted  has  now  become  the  instrti- 
ment  for  restoring  the  Cannon  forces  to  p-  r 
If  the  old  Muhlenberg  rule  prevailed  now,  Mr. 
Gillett  would  appoint  the  committees  of  the  new 
Congress;  that  is,  the  Republican  Congress  woukl 
be  or[;ani2ed  alon^  the  lines  that  would  best  pro- 
mote the  national  interests  and  the  national  honor.  • 
Instead,  the  Republican  caucus  has  entrusted  this 
power  to  a  Committee  on  Committees.  And  M  r. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Mann,  and  other  leaders  of  the  old 
ideas  have  promptly  seized  possession  of  this  Com- 
mittee. The  oM  forces  of  "Cannonism"  thus 
resume  the  power  for  or.t;anizinK  the  lower  House 
which  they  lost  m  191 1 ;  and  they  gain  possession 
only  by  virtue  of  a  new  rule  of  procedure  which 
was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  forever  excluding 
them.  The  lovers  of  political  paradox  cuuld  find 
no  situation  more  productive  of  unholy  joy. 
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Yet  Mr.  Gillett's  election  shows  the  strength  of 
the  decent  elements  in  the  Republican  party;  that 
is  the  comforting  fact  on  the  horiion.  They 
exerted  themselves  sufficiently  to  make  him 
Speaker,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
these  forces  will  prevent  the  Camxui-Maiiii 
triumph  from  devdoping  too  far. 


.  Eight  Years  o:  i  )t  tnocratic  Control  in 
Congress 

APOLITICAL  era  ended  with  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  on  Maich  4th,  for  then 
ended  the  ccmtrol  of  the  legislative  depart- 
ment by  the  Democratic  party  which,  so  far  as  the 
House  was  concerned,  began  in  191 1,  and,  on  the 
Senate  side,  in  1913.  On  the  whole  this  period 
of  Democratic  ascendency  was  a  success.  For 
many  years  the  belief  had  prevaiJed  in  certain 
parts  of  this  country  that  the  Democratic  party 
was  constitutionally  disqualified  to  govern,  and 
that  placing  the  destiny  of  the  Nation  in  its  hands 
necessarily  spelled  disaster.  Though  it  is  possible 
to  point  out  certain  details  of  the  Democratic 
Congress  that  seem  to  sustain  this  view,  a  general 
survey  of  the  last  eight  years  disproves  it. 
Neither  wisdom  nor  morality  is  the  exclusive 
possession  of  either  party;  and  the  United  States 
is  now  a  better  place  in  which  to  live,  and  its 
position  is  immeasurably  greater  in  the  world 
than  it  was  in  1911. 

On  the  purely  domestic  side  the  Democrats 
have  left  valuable  evidences  of  their  sojourn  in 
Washington.    I  n  what  may  be  called  social  legisla- 
tion they  have  tntrodiioed  many  innovations. 
The\'  created  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Children's  Bureau,  and  passed  the  Child  Labor 
Law.  Their  most  startling  achievement  of  this 
order  was  the  position  which  they  gave  to  prohi- 
bition n-^  .T  matter  for  Federal  action.  They 
passed  the  VVcbb-Kenyon  Law,  which  prohibits 
the  importation  of  intoxicants  from  a  wet  state 
into  a  dry  one.  and  they  succeeded  in  placing  be- 
fore the  American  people  a  proposal  which,  ten 
years  ago,  would  have  seemed  the  wildest  ab- 
SUldity — a  constitutional  amendment  aholi^ing 
the  manufacture  and  sale  i.>f  alcoholic  beverages. 
Probably  prohibition  is  not  exclusively  a  Demo- 
cratic issue,  but  it  is  a  Democratic  Congress  that 
has  made  it  the  law  of  the  land:  nor  is  it  certain 
that  the  Republican  party  will  care  to  accept  any 
credit  for  this  revolution  in  our  daily  habits,  for 
only  time  can  justify  its  wisdom.   One  curious 
aspect  of  this  prohibition  amendment  is  that  the 
party  which  has  stood  historically  for  the  least 
possible  interference  by  the  centraJ  Government 
in  local  concerns  should  have  adopted  so  enthu- 
siastically a  measure  which  regHiates  our  daily 


lives  so  intimately.    But  this  is  not  the  only  «- 
tension  of  the  Federal  power  which  the  DenM> 
cratic  Congress   has   introduced.   Only  three 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution  have 
been  passed  since  1870;  and  of  them  the  Oexno- 
crats  have  presented  two.  Besides  the  prohibi- 
tion amendment,  they  are  responsible  for  that 
providing  for  the  election  of  United  States  Sena- 
tors by  popular  vote — both  extensions    of  the 
central  power  as  distinguished  from  the  powder  ot 
the  states.  They  also  passed  the  1  ncome  Ta  x  Law. 
which  represents  the  same  tendency.    I  he  CbUd 
Labor  Law,  already  mentioned,  91ustrates  tins 
growing  inclination  to  supplant  the  Federal  au* 
thority  for  that  of  the  states.    It  is  true  that  a 
considerable  Democratic  element  opposed  all 
these  measures,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  the  l>esno- 
cratic  m3i^rtt^■  could  have  defeated  them,  and 
therefore  they  may  be  taken  as  representing  the 
voice  of  the  party. 

A  regime  that  has  passed  such  a  valuable  mea- 
sure as  the  Parcel  Post  Law  is  entitled  to  popular 
gratitude,  and  what  is  probably  the  greatest  single 
achievement  of  a  generation  in  domestic  legisla- 
tion, the  Federal  Reserve  Law,  must  likewise  be 
credited  to  the  Democratic  ascendency.    It  is  the 
judgment  of  most  financial  experts  that  the 
United  States  could  never  have  weathered  the 
financial  burdens  of  the  World  War  without  this 
measure,  and  this  great  piece  of  legblation  was  as 
complete  a  reversal  of  traditional  Democratic 
policy  as  its  measures  providing  for  the  extension 
of  Federal  authority,  for  there  was  no  respect  in 
which  Democratic  policy  had  been  so  untrust- 
worthy for  twenty-five  years  as  its  ideas  on  bank- 
ing and  finance     !n  iSr/i,  William  J.  Bryan  tlr^^t 
sprang  into  public  notice  and  obtained  a  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  the  presidency  on  a  platform 
that  meant  the  debasement  of  the  currency  and 
the  partial  repudiation  of  public  and  private  debts. 
In  1913,  this  same  Bryan  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  useful  practical  agencies  in  the  passage 
of  a  law  which  has  placed  our  financial  and  bank- 
ing system  upon  a  sound  basis.    Yet  this  reversal 
in  the  historic  attitude  of  the  party  on  a  great  pub- 
lic issue  is  no  more  surprising  than  the  fact  that 
the  Democrats,  who  for  a  generation  had  been 
regarded  by  the  old  soldiers  as  their  greatest 
enemies  in  the  matter  of  pensbns,  should  have 
exceeded  the  Republican  record  in  this  form  of 
largess.    I  he  Sherwood  Pension  Act,  which  Mr. 
Champ  Qark  left  the  Speaker's  chair  to  vote  for, 
treats  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  with  much 
greater  liberality  than  any  ever  passed. 

Other  measures  such  as  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  amendment  of  the  Shennan  Anti- 
Trust  Law,  rural  credits.  Federal  aid  for  road 
building— swell  the  ledger  of  achievement,  but 
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Ir  practical  vdue  is  not  yet  demonstrated. 

der  the  Democrats  twoncw<;Tates — New  Mexico 
1  Arizona — have  been  admitted  to  the  Union, 
Femovingthe  last  territories  in  our  continental 
najn  except  Alaska,  which,  under  this  rdgitne, 
>  received  a  territorial  form  of  government. 
\ll  these  changes  are  the  acts  of  peace,  yet  they 
le  almost  into  insignlficanoe  compared  with 
i  legislative  work  of  the  last  three  years.  What- 
er  mnv  have  been  the  popular  opinion  of  the 
;mocra.tic  party,  the  Nation  generally  held  one 
nvlction»  and  that  was  that  it  c(mld  not  be 
jsted  to  conduct  a  war.  Its  record  in  the  Civil 
ar,  when  it  ran  McClelUn  for  the  presid«x:y  on 
e  platfonn  that  the  war  was  a  failure  and  must 
:  stopped,  sufficiently  justified  the  popular 
timate  of  its  usefulness  in  such  a  great  crisis, 
he  behavior  of  certain  Democratic  leaders,  as 
le  war  with  Germany  came  every  day  nearer, 
rid  even  after  hostihties  had  been  declared,  at 
rst  substantiated  this  view.  Indeed,  the  most 
fTectual  leadership  in  getting  through  the  Great 
\  ar  measures  actually  did  come  from  the 
ublican  side  of  the  House.  Yet  the  determina- 
ion  of  the  American  people  did  function,  despite 
he  obstructive  tactics  of  certain  forces  in  Con- 
gress, and  made  it  possible  for  the  pc^wer  of  the 
Republic  to  turn  the  balance  in  Furope  from  de- 
eat  to  victory.  The  fact  that  the  Democrats 
ivere  in  power  during  this,  the  greatest  crisis  in 
Dur  history,  will  remain  an  asset  which  will  give 
ihe  party  vitality  for  years  to  come,  however 
truthfully  the  more  thoughtful  citizen  may  insist 
that  the  work  of  the  Republican  minority,  to 
state  the  fact  most  moderately,  exerted  an  in- 
iiucnce  at  least  as  elTective  as  its  own. 


The  Fight  in  Texas  Against  Lsmching 

NOTHING  could  be  more  appropriate  than 
that  a  new  movement  against  lynching 
should  have  its  origin  in  Texas.    The  re- 
cord of  this  state  in  the  number  of  annual  lynch- 
htgs  makes  it  a  dose  second  to  Georgia.  Between 
June,  1917,  and  June,  1918,  seventeen  Negroes 
were  put  to  death  in  Texas  by  mobs.   On  July 
26.  1918,  President  Wilson  issued  a  statement 
deploring  this  crime  and  calling  upon  all  the  of- 
fending states  TO  crush  it,  and  on  this  very  day, 
while  the  President  was  talking,  a  Negro  was 
lynched  in  Texas.  The  year  which  marked  the 
great  military  effort  of  the  United  States — a 
miiitari'  effort  whose  purpose  was  to  make  men 
free  everywhere — saw  iwenty-fuur  mure  i>  nclyngs 
in  the  United  States  than  did  the  year  preceding. 
The  total  number  was  sixty-two;  of  these  fifty- 
ei^;ht  were  Negroes  and  five  were  women.  The 
great  majority  took  place  in  the  Southern  States, 


yet  certain  commonwealths  which  are  not  usually 
included  in  the  lynching  belt,  such  as  California. 
Illinois,  and  Wyoming,  each  had  one  outrage  ol 
this  kind  to  its  discredit  The  lynching  habit  is 
about  the  closest  approximatioii  we  have  in  this 
country  to  Bolshevism.  The  essence  of  Bolshe- 
vism is  lawlessness  and  anarchy;  it  punishes  its 
victims,  not  as  the  result  of  a  judgment  pn>- 
nounced  by  a  legal  tribunal,  but  capriciously, 
without  trials,  without  writs,  without  courts,  it 
is  particularly  regrettable,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
attempting  to  present  as  formidable  a  barrier  as 
possible  against  the  forces  of  social  disruption, 
that  this  spirit  of  anarchy  should  manifest  itself 
in  so  many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  San  Antonio  Express,  therefore,  deserves 
commendation  for  the  mtjvement  which  it  is 
leading  against  this  practice.  TTie  stockholders 
of  this  paper  have  voted  $100,000  to  be  used  as  a 
fund  to  suppress  l>nching.  This  money  is  to  be 
used  to  pay  rewards  for  the  conviction  and  punish- 
ment of  lynchers.  It  will  pay  $  i  ,000  to  any  one 
who  is  responsible  for  the  arrest,  conviction,  and 
punishment  of  any  person  who  participates  in  a 
lynching  of  a  Negro,  or  who  incites  any  other  per- 
son to  committing  the  crime;  in  cases  where  the 
person  I>  nched  is  white,  the  reward  is  $3(X>.  The 
reason  for  the  larger  reward  in  the  case  of  a  Negro 
is  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  victims  are 
Negroes,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  believed  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  money  should  be  used  in 
the  effort  to  stamp  out  the  crime  against  this  race. 
If  Negro  lynchings  can  be  stopped,  there  wilt  be 
little  difficulty  in  controlling  the  evil,  so  far  as 
white  people  arc  concerned. 

The  same  forces  are  supporting  a  legislative  bill 
which  is  intended  to  make  the  lyncher  a  political 
and  social  outcast.  Years  ago,  when  "Run  tot- 
ing" was  the  privilege  of  every  citizen,  1  exas  had 
to  contend  with  another  evil  which,  like  lynching, 
is  really  a  survival  of  barbarism.  In  those  days 
tlie  duel  was  almost  as  popular  in  Texas  as  the 
unceremonious  murder  of  Negroes  is  to<lay.  To 
check  this  evil  there  is  at  present  a  provision  in 
the  Texas  Constitution,  under  which  any  member 
of  the  state  legislature  or  any  officer,  before  as- 
suming his  official  duties,  must  take  oath  that, 
''since  the  addition  of  the  constitution  of  this 
state,  1,  hein;^  a  citizen  of  this  state,  have  not 
fought  a  duel  with  deadly  weapons,  wjthin  this 
state  or  out  of  it,  nor  have  I  sent  nor  accepted  a 
challenge  to  fight  a  duel  with  deadly  weapons, 
nor  have  I  acted  as  a  second  in  carrying  a  chal- 
lenge, or  aided,  advised,  or  assisted  any  person 
thus  offending."  Thus  no  prospective  lawmaker 
or  offtccr  of  Texas,  who  has  been  even  remotely 
implicated  in  a  duel,  can  qualify  for  public  duty. 

The  dudlist  is  anenem>  to  society  and  to  orderly 
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soveroment.  but  he  is  an  heroic  and  diivalraus 
figure  compared  with  the  lyncher,  for  at  least  he 
enpapes  in  a  game  in  which  his  opponent  has  an 
equal  chance  of  survival.  Whatever  his  crimes 
may  be.  he  is  certainly  not  guilty  of  personal 
cowardice.  Those  Texans  who  are  determined  to 
stamp  out  lynching,  precisely  as  they  have 
stamped  out  duelling,  now  propose  to  extend  that 
providOB  of  the  constitution  so  as  to  embrace 
this  even  more  atrocious  crime.  It  is  their 
opmion  that  no  man  who  becomes  a  party  to  such 
disregard  of  law  can  be  trusted  to  have  a  part  in 
framing  the  laws  of  the  state.  Nothing  could 
more  lift  this  state  in  popular  respect  than  a  vote 
cast  by  the  people  of  Texas  adopting  this  proposed 
amendment,  and  nothing  would  do  more  to  en- 
courage those  who  are  working  in  other  states  for 
the  obliteration  of  the  evil. 


A  New  Kind  of  Pork  Barrel 

A  MONG  the  innovations  which  the  Euro- 
Z\   pean  War  has  already  introduced  into 

JL  V  American  life  must  be  numbered  an  en- 
tirely new  kind  of  Pork  Barrel.  'The  Congres- 
sional Record  still  illustrates  abundantly  those 
several  methods  of  disbursing  public  money  for 
the  benefit  of  Congressional  districts  which  for 
decades  has  been  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
features  of  the  American  system.  The  watchful 
Congressmen  Still  introduce  bills  to  "grant  Mal- 
vina  Johnson  a  pension  of  $50  a  month  in  lieu  of 
that  which  she  is  now  receiving";  they  still  put 
in  their  measures  for  buikling  court-houses  In  viU 
lages where  court  is  never  held,  for  "monumental " 
post-offices  in  towns  that  are  more  than  adequately 
served  b>  a  corner  of  the  central  store,  for  dredg- 
ing rivers  that  arc  dry  eight  months  in  the  year, 
and  for  improving  harbors  which  ages  ago  aban- 
doned all  hope  of  ever  obtaining  any  commerce. 
All  these  old  familiar  faces  have  made  their  re> 
appearance  this  session,  but  among  them  is  one 
that  is  absolutely  new  and  fresh  and  smilinf;;. 
Now  the  Congressional  Record  contains  column 
after  column  df  items  like  this: 

By  Mr.  MOTT:  A  bill  (H.  R.  16130)  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  donate  to  the  village  of  Cape  Vin- 

cent,  N.  v..  one  German  cannon  or  fieldpiece;  to  the 
CommittjK  on  Military  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McLAUGHLtN  of  Michigan:  A  bill  (H.  R. 
16131)  authonVing  the  Secrct.iry  of  War  to  don.ite  to 
the  town  of  Grant,  Mich.,  one  German  cannon  or  fidd- 
piece;  to  the  Committee  on  Mflitary  Affairs. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  161  ^j"!  autliori.'.inf;  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  donate  to  the  town  of  Whitehall,  Mich.,  one 
German  cannon  or  fiddptece;  tothe  Committee  on  Mil- 
itary AfTnirs. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  16133)  authorizing  the  Secretary 


of  War  to  donate  to  the  town  of  White  Oond, 
one  German  cannon  or  fiddpiece;  to  the  Ccnuninie 

Military  Affairs. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  161 34)  authorizing  the  S<cTit  . 
of  War  to  donate  to  the  town  of  Hart,  MiclL..  00c  .rn 
man  cannon  or  fieldpiece;  to  the  Committee  cm  Muu.i 
AffaiRL 

The  Pork  Barrel  instinct  in  QMlgress  bein^fc 

prevalent  as  it  is,  and  heretofore  heinq  alrr.s 
always  bad,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  discover  one  ira.  r 
festation  of  the  disease  which  is  highly  oommeci- 
able.  This  local  mania  for  German  ca nn>  n  iivi 
field-pieces,  which  is  now  rampant  throughout  tv 
United  Stales,  has  all  the  advantages  of  the  Pvtri 
Barrel  habit,  and  none  of  its  defects.  iMr.  Frarl 
Clark,  of  Florida,  the  Chairman  of  the  Pub[>. 
Buildings  Committee,  has  originated  thedeJight/iu 
theory  that  court-houses,  post-offices,  and  "nHm- 
mental"  buildings  in  general  are  not  put  up  prima- 
rily for  business  purposes,  but  merely  to  impress 
the  people  with  "the  glory  and  the  inajesty  of  tics 
great  republic."  Ex-Senator  Sutherland,  of  Utah, 
who  Ruidcd  public  building  bills  through  the  upper 
House— in  which '  numerous  minute  villages  in 
Utah  were  always  "taken  care  of* — onoe  elabo- 
rated the  same  doctrine,  when  he  said  that  such 
buildings,  "with  the  f1af»  on  top,"  were  grca: 
instructors  of  patriotism.  Now,  it  is  quite  aj>- 
parent  that  German  cannon  captured  at  St.  Mikiel 
or  the  Argonne  are  infinitel\'  more  useful  for  this 
purpose  than  needlessly  extravagant  buildings 
erected  chiefly  to  spend  money  in  certain 
communities.  Who  would  not  unanimousty 
approve  voting  one  for  the  district  of  Contn^ssman 
Mann,  Congressman  Dent,  or  Kitchin,  or  Berger.^ 
Moreover,  these  cannon  would  not  only  inspire  pa- 
triotism  as  profoundly  as  court-houses  and  post- 
offices,  but  the\'  will  be  much  less  expensive  It 
would  be  a.  sinyuiar  freak  of  history  if  Gcrnunv's 
forty  years'  preparations  for  the  conquest  of  the 
world  should  have  the  eflfect  of  satisf>  ing  the  Pork 
Barrel  appetite  of  the  American  Congress,— and  it 
would  certainly  be  one  of  the  mmor  compensa- 
tions of  war.  The  only  discouraging  fact  ts  that, 
at  the  rate  these  bills  are  now  fltK>din^;  Congress 
there  will  not  be  enough  captured  cannon  to  go 
around. 


Attempts  to  Protect  Liberty  Bond  Holders 

CONGRESS,  before  its  adjournment,  failed 
to  pass  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Capital 
Issues  Committee  and  backed  by  Secie* 
tary  Glass,  which  was  designed  to  check  the 
op^ations  of  these  financial  fakirs  who  are  enliang 
Liberty  Bonds  away  from  people  for  less  than 
their  market  value,  or  in  exchange  for  worthless 
or  doubtful  securities.  The  Federal  Tr.idc  Cacti- 
mission  has  now  decided  that  it  has  power  to 
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1:  in  this  matter  under  the  law  prohibiting  unfair 
et:  hods  of  commerce  in  uiter-state  trade.  For 

e  time  being,  therefore,  those  interested  in 
aL<Jicating  this  n^tinnal  cancer  will  pin  their  faith 
►  the  Federal  1  rade  Cummission.  It  will  soon 
rSLlize,  however,  that  it  is  dealing  with  the  most 
- -^■r  urcefu!  class  of  individuals  out  of  jail,  but 
ia«n  it  discovers  the  magnitude  of  the  labor  it 
undertaken,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  not  throw 
j>  its  hands  in  despair. 

At  present  the  Post-OfTice  Department,  on  which 
1  Is  most  of  (he  work  of  detecting  fmancial  frauds, 
■avinotcope  with  the  evil.  No  spedal  provision 
i^s  been  made  to  meet  continued  growth.  A 
>i3L  rticular  impediment  is  that  the  law,  under  which 
convictions  must  be  secured  by  the  Host-Office 
^Lvjthorities,  requires  pioof  of  "intent  to  defraud." 
This  h  hard  to  prove  until  the  damape  is  done. 
Fhe  Postmaster-General  can  exclude  any  one  from 
the  use  of  the  mails  for  just  cause,  but  it  is  his 
practice  not  to  do  s<j  in  fraud  cases  until  he  has 
held  a  hi^arini^,  and  not  then  unless  the  evidence 
seems  sullicient  to  convict  in  the  courts.  This 
means  that  the  Post-Office  inspectors,  Before  they 
make  the  first  move  against  the  fakir,  must  have  a 
case  worked  up  well  toward  the  point  where  it 
could  be  presented  to  a  jury.   Thus  many  of  the 
frauds  are  never  disturbeid  in  their  operations 
because  the  Post -Office  inspectors  h:!ve  not  time 
to  work  up  many  such  cases.   Sometimes,  when 
an  inspector  has  spent  months  in  securing  his  ' 
evidence,  he  has  to  turn  it  over  to  an  inexperienced 
assistant  district  attorney,  who  is  no  match  for 
the  shrewd  lawyers  whom  the  successful  financial 
fakir  can  employ.   The  promoter  of  fake  enter- 
prises boldly  takes  advantage  of  this  situation. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  can  prevent 
misrepresentation,  and  can  require  corporaticms 
to  give  full  information  concerning  their  busi- 
ness methods  and  practices.    1  he  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  provides  a  penalty  of  a  fine  and 
imprisonment  for  those  who  fail  to  repeat  orthose 
who  report  falsel\ .    The  director  of  war  loans  of 
the  Ireasury  IDepartment  has  requested  that 
information  regarding  individuals  selling  doubt- 
ful securities,  as  well  as  their  advertisements 
and  literature,  be  sent  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C.    If  the  Qmi- 
mission  |>rovides  ample  facilities  for  handling  the 
mass  of  material    that  it  will    soon  obtain, 
and  acts  courageously  on   the  evidence,  it 
will  save  the  American  public  many  millions  of 
dollars  in  a  short  time.   Cooperation  from  the 
Post-Office  Department  in  excluding  the  fakirs 
from  the  mails  on  the  ground  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  findinfcs  would  help. 

Thi*^  will    not    toucli    the    fraud   that  is 
practiced  on  ignorant  Liberty  Bond  hokJers  by 


those  who  are  personally  buying  the  bonds  from 
them  for  much  less  than  their  market  value.  This 

business  is  so  successful  that  many  of  those  en- 
gaged in  it  have  rented  first-f!of)r  offices  in  the 
larger  cities.  Unless  evidence  can  be  secured  that 
they  misrepresent  the  value  of  the  bonds,  the  law 
cannot  touch  them.  Education  is  the  be^t  remedy. 
If  every  bondholder  knew  what  the  market  price 
for  his  bond  was.  and  knew  that  he  could  get  that 
price  for  it  through  a  reliable  bank,  he  would  not 
be  inclined  to  sell  his  S50  bond  for  $40  or  his  %ioo 
bond  for  'figo.  If  he  knew  just  what  his  bond  was 
worth  in  the  market  from  day  today,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  would  want  to  sell  at  all. 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  in  New  York, 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  New  York 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  the  Merchants  Ass<^)ciation,  the  American 
Bankers' Association,  the  Investment  Bankers' As- 
sociation, the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and 
other  organizations  to  consider  means  for  checking 
this  evil.  It  is  encouraging  to  find  business  men 
awakening  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  It 
is  one  that  will  reach  fa  r  in  its  effect  on  business  if 
alk}wed  to  go  unchecked. 


Federal  Afipropriations  to  Fight  Illiteracy 

THE  presence  of  adult  illiteracy  in  the 
United  States  and  the  apparent  unlikeli- 
hood that  the  states  most  concerned  will 
ever  sc)Ive  this  problem  themselves  have  led 
Secretary  Lane  to  endorse  a  bill,  introduced  by 
Senator  Hoke  Smith  and  Representative  William 
B.  Bankhead»  appropriating  Federal  money  for 
this  purpose.  The  plan  intr(xluces  such  a  new 
idea  into  our  system  of  education  that  its  pro- 
visions should  be  scrutinized  with  the  utmost  care. 
OnI>'  the  circumstance,  indeed,  that  Secretary 
Lane  approves  this  measure  saves  it  from  con- 
demnation at  the  start. 

That  there  is  an  ev  il  of  great  proportions  to  be  " 
remedied  is  suftlciently  apparent.  No  man  has 
pointed  out  the  facts  with  greater  force  than  Mr, 
Lane  himself.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  mat- 
ters, the  war  has  been  the  great  revealer;  of  the 
2,000,000  Americans  in  the  first  draft,  all  of  them 
men  whom  the  United  States  sent  to  bring  de- 
mocracy and  enlightenment  to  the  dark  places  of 
Europe,  there  were  200,000  who  could  not  read 
their  orders  in  any  language,  or  follow  the  glowing  . 
accounts  of  their  own  deeds  as  published  in  the 
daily  press.  Our  census  has  called  our  attention 
from  time  to  time  to  the  prevalence  of  American 
illiteracy,  but  the  figures  as  developed  by  the 
War  Department  are  far  more  startling.  In  the 
North  and  West,  illiteracy  is  largely  a  problem  of 
the  foreign  born,  in  the  South  of  the  Negro 
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and  the  mountaineer.  The  net  result  is  that  there 
are  8,500,000  denizens  more  than  ten  years  of  age, 
in  the  United  States,  who  cannot  read  the  EngHsh 
language,  and  this  number  includes  5,500,000  who 
cannot  read  any  language.  The  mere  statement 
of  these  facts  furnishes  the  argument  that  seems 
sufficiently  strong  to  carry  into  effect  almost  any 
proposal  to  change  the  situation  for  the  better. 

The  proposal  now  embodied  in  the  pending  bill 
is  for  the  distribution  of  Federal  money  to  the 
educational  officers  of  the  several  states.  The 
initial  appropriations  provided  are  moderate; 
they  are  at  the  rate  of  $12,500,000  annually  up  to 
1926.  No  state  can  participate  in  these  donations 
until  it  provides  for  the  instruction  in  English  of 
illiterate  and  non-English-speaking  minors  more 
than  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  it  is  also  provided 
that  the  money  shall  be  used  only  for  salaries  and 
the  training  of  teachers  and  that  none  shall  go  for 
the  support  of  religious  and  private  schools.  The 
manner  in  which  this  money  is  to  be  distributed 
arouses  some  distrust,  it  is  to  be  parcelled  out 
to  the  states  in  the  proportion  which  the  illiter- 
ates and  non-English  speaking  persons  bear  to  the 
total  number  of  such  people  in  the  whole  United 
States.  In  other  words,  the  states  which  have 
the  largest  percentage  of  illiterates  will  get  most 
of  the  money;  the  states,  that  is,  which  have  mani- 
fested the  least  interest  in  so  important  a  function 
as  the  education  of  their  future  citizens  are  to  have 
the  largest  appropriations  from  the  Federal 
Treasury,  and  the  states  which  have  shown  the 
greatest  conscience  and  enlightenment  in  this 
regard  are,  by  virtue  of  that  very  fact,  to  he 
penalized.  It  may  be  maintained  with  a  certain 
amount  of  logic  that,  if  Federal  money  is  to  be 
used  to  stamp  out  illiteracy,  the  obvious  thing  to 
do  is  to  spend  it  on  illiterates;  yet  there  is  another 
principle  involved  inthis  proposition  besides  public 
education,  and  that  is  a  proper  respect  for  the 
functions  of  government.  When  stripped  to  its 
fundamentals,  this  proposal  simply  becomes  one 
to  take  money  from  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  educate  their  children  and  spend 
it  in  those  states  which  do  not.  The  same  princi- 
ple has  been  applied  to  the  Federal  appropriations 
for  good  roads,  which  are  so  cunningly  devised  that 
the  states  which  have  the  best  roads  and  pay  the 
largest  taxes  get  very  little  money,  most  of  which 
goes  to  communities  that  have  been  too  back- 
ward to  build  lii[;h\va\  s  of  tlioir  own. 

The  tendency  to  dip  into  the  National  Treasury 
to  do  the  work,  which  ispropcHy  the  province  of 
states,  has  grown  enormous! \-  in  the  last  ten  years, 
it  is  a  vicious  one  from  whatever  point  of  view  it  is 
considered.  The  presence  of  illiterates  in  any 
state  is  a  great  evil,  yet  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  existence  of  a  lack  of  responsibility  in  a  state, 
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which  leads  it  to  neglect  its  duty  and  instcadt 
look  constantly  to  the  Federal  Govemir.cn « 
perform  its  functions,  is  not  a  still  greater  eri 
An  individual  who  is  constantly  coddled  and 
forced  to  labor  for  himself  develops  no  chinaa. 
and  a  state  which  constantly  shifts  its  luici' 
burdens  to  the  Federal  Government  will  eves- 
tually  cease  to  be  upstanding  and  patriotic. 

Possibly  education  is  a  Federal  functwn;  thaa 
is  a  contention  that  may  be  made  unth  sane 
force.  If  education  is  a  duty  of.  the  ceottx) 
Government,  then  let  the  central  GovemmMii 
take  charge  and  not  only  furnish  the  money,  bva 
actually  do  the  work.  The  principle  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  appropriate  no  moner 
which  it  does  not  itself  spend  is  fundamentaOy 
sound. 


A  Letter  About  "Pirates  of  Promotion" 

THE   World's   Work    recently  received, 
among  many  others,  the  following  letter 
from  one  of  its  subscribers.    It,  like  the 
rest,  needs  no  explanation: 

I  have  just  been  reading  your  article  on  the  "Pirates 
of  Promotion"  by  Lxmis  Guenther,  and  I  pcrsooaOy 
regard  >  ou  as  a  benefactor  of  the  people  by  emphasizing 
the  foulness  and  inhumanity  of  their  practices,  and  I 
have  often  wondered  why  in  our  great  America  some 
law  or  laws  have  not  been  enacted  whereby  these  das- 
gerous  characters  are  not  arrested  and  punished. 

I  am  glad  you  are  bringing  attention  to  the  un- 
american  and  unmanly  practices  of  the  W.  .M.  CK- 
trander  Co.  Some  fourteen  years  ago,  being  in  very 
humble  circumstances  from  a  combination  of  condi- 
tions, largely  sickness  in  my  family,  etc..  we  nxre 
reduced  to  a  very  low  state  financially,  and  this  to  us 
was  very  painful,  for  we  had  always  practiced  economy, 
and  planned  to  have  a  dollar  for  an  emergency.  .At 
this  very  time  some  of  the  alluring  literature  of  the  W. 
M.  Ostrandcr  Co.  came  to  my  desk  offering  to  sell  to  us 
the  Fox  Optical  Co.  stock  of  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia, 
stating  with  greatest  emphasis  that  it  was  not  a  specula- 
tion but  the  stock  of  an  old  established  firm  seeking  to 
enlarge  its  business  by  increasedcapital.and  stating  that 
the  Fox  Co.  would  always  declare  dividends  from  6  per 
cent,  upward.  They  were  willing  to  take  from  $5.00  up- 
ward per  share  per  month  until  each  share  was  paid  for. 
Here  we  humble  "Sucker  folks"  of  the  Manse  thought 
wc  had  a  simple  and  easy  way  to  get  ahead  a  little,  and 
bit  to  the  tune  of  $600,  and  for  several  times  dividends 
were  paid,  as  honey  for  ike  fly  of  course.  Then  a  suddtn 
and  eternal  stop — full  stop — ensued.  Beautiful  and 
encouraging  letters  came  from  lime  to  time  from  the 
Fox  Optical  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  and  then  they  stoppol 
also,  and  for  more  than  ten  years  we  have  not  been  able 
to  tempt  one  word  out  of  the  Fox  Optical  Co.  and 
W.  M.Ostrander&Co.,  and  they,  I  suppose,  are  happy, 
and,  probably  more,  are  in  so-called  best  society,  when 
according  to  the  judgment  of  large  numbers  of  honest 
and  noble  people  they  should  be  neither  in  N.  ^ 
Philadelphia  nor  Heaven. 


GETTING  A  HIGHER  RETURN  ON  YOUR 

SAVINGS 

Every  motUb  in  this  pari    tb*  magaiive  the  Worlds  Work  prinis  an  artkU  on  imestmenis  and  tbe 

Ussons  to  be  learned  tberefram. 


A RETIRED  Connecticut  business  man 
wrote  that  he  had  subscribed  for 
0,000  of  Liberty  Bonds  and  now 
wanted  suggestions  as  to  how  he  coukt 
invest  a  similar  amount  coming  to  him 
soon,  so  as  to  bring  his  average  return  up  to  6  per 
cent.  A  woman  in  Texas  wished  to  get  7  or  8  per 
cent,  on  savings  a  few  thousand  dollars 
cause  she  needed  a  higher  return  than  she  was 
getting  on  her  funds  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds." 
Letters  of  a  similar  nature  are  coming  daily  to  the 
World's  Work  and  indicate  a  tendency— on  the 
part  of  new  investors  at  least — to  sacrifice  safety 
in  order  to  secure  a  high  return.  Tbe  get-rich- 
quick  promoter  is  reaping  a  richer  harvest  than 
ever  before,  which  shows  that  many  people  are 
stepping  into  the  pitfaib  this  tendency  leads  to. 

The  retired  Ginnecticut  business  man  lives  on 
his  income.  It  was  ample  for  all  the  needs  of  his 
family  a  few  years  ago  when  they  persuaded  him 
to  sell  his  business  to  a  younger  partner  and  retire; 
iMit  now  it  costs  considerably  more  to  live  despite 
war-time  economies.  The  purchase  of  $10,000  of 
Liberty  Bonds  meant  a  sacrifice,  for  that  money 
had  been  drawing  6  per  cent,  interest  from  the 
former  partner.  That  was  the  explanation  back 
of  the  desire  to  invest  the  next  Sio.noo  at  a  rate 
to  bring  the  average  return  up  to  6  per  cent.  The 
Tcius  woman's  case  was  not  disclosed  in  such  d»< 
tail,  but  it  was  evident  that  she  thought  a  security 
returning  7  or  R  per  cent,  quite  suitable.  She  should 
probably  be  complimented  for  her  conservatism, 
for  she  lives  n»r  one  of  the  new  Texas  oil 
field'^  where  returns  of  much  more  than  8per cent, 
are  general  topics  of  conversation. 

These  two  cases  illustrate  differegt  classes  of 
investors,  neither  of  which  would  be  justified  in 
risking  the  lf)ss  of  any  of  their  principal  in  order 
to  get  a  high  return.  The  man  had  passed  the  age 
«^en  he  could  easily  go  into  business  again  to 
recoup  a  loss;  the  woman's  carnini;  px>wcr  was 
comparatively  small  and  her  capital  represented 
too  many  years  of  careful  saving  to  justify  her  in 
taking  any  risk  in  the  investment  of  it.  And  a 
great  majority  of  investors  fall  into  one  of  these 
two  classes.  That  is  the  point  that  should  be  em- 
phasized, for  most  of  those  that  we  now  call 
investors,  including  the  millions  of  Liberty  Bond 
hoUers*  have  had  very  Httle  investment  expe- 


rience.  It  is  time  to  impress  first  principles  in  in* 

vcstinj^.  It  is  important  to  point  out  that  there 
are  various  degrees  of  security  in  investment  issues 
and  that  what  would  be  suitable  for  an  active 
business  man  who  can  afford  to  risk  losses  might 
be  entirely  unsuitable  for  another  man,  or  for  a 
woman  dependent  on  her  investment  income. 

The  first  thing  for  investors  to  decide  is  the 
amount  of  risk  they  can  afford  1-  tnke  v/ith  their 
funds.  This  will  depend  on  the  purpose  which 
they  had  in  mind  when  the  fimdS  were  accumu- 
lated and  on  the  conditions  that  will  surround  the 
investment.  If  one  is  laying  up  savings  to  take 
care  of  himself  in  his  old  age,  is  he  not  really  a 
trustee  of  those  savings  for  the  old  person  he  is  to 
be?  If  he  is  saving  for  his  family,  is  it  not  the 
same?  But  if  the  money  is  being  accumulated 
with  the  view  of  taking  advantage  of  a  business 
Opportunity,  it  is  different.  Or  if  one  is  in  close 
touch  witji  conditions  in  a  certain  business,  he 
might  be  justified  in  taking  risks  in  that  field  which 
would  he  improper  for  one  ignorant  of  conditions 
to  take.  The  degree  of  risk  that  one  is  justified 
in  taking  mu'^i  be  largely  decided  by  The  investor 
himself,  aliiiough  others  of  more  experience  or 
training  might  help  him.  It  is  the  first  point 
that  should  be  decided. 

After  one  has  determined  the  amount  of 
he  can  take  with  his  funds,  then  the  proUbn  is  to 
choose  securities  tiiat  fit  these  requirements,  it 
is  here  tliat  the  inexperienced  investor  generally 
needs  assistance.  The  success  or  failure  of  his  in- 
vestment experience  may  rest  entirely  on  the 
character  of  the  assistance  he  pets.  Here  is 
where  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised.  A 
letter  received  recently  from  a  reader  in  Maine 
shows  how  easy  it  is  to  go  wrong.  This  reader 
had  lost  money  through  one  of  the  "  Pirates  of 
Promotion"  exposed  in  the  World's  Work. 
In  relating  his  sad  experience,  he  remarked. 
"I  had  been  told  bv  a  local  bank  tliat  the 
firm  was  Trustworthy. "  This  man  exercised  more 
caution  than  do  many  with  funds  to  invest.  He 
made  inquiries  before  he  risked  his  money.  His 
loss  could  not  be  char<:ed  to  his  own  finilishness. 
If  he  had  previously  determined  the  amount  of 
risk  he  could  take  with  his  funds,  he  would  likely 
never  have  considered  the  purchase  of  the  stocks 
in  the  new  industrial  promotions  offered  him  b" 
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tHis  firm;  but  it  is  evident  that  his  investigation 
of  lire  firm  was  not  carried  far  enough.   If  he  had 
^y^-^en  to  any  one  of  Severn]  puWicaTions  that 
mai retain    investment  departments  with  high 
sta-ndards,  he  could  have  liamed  infonnatmn 
the  finn  that  would  have  served  as  a  warn- 
in  g 

Unless  the  investor  has  had  training  that  fits 
him  to  analyze  investments  he  must  be  largely  de- 
■nen<lcnt  upon  others  to  get  the  securities  that 
fTieet  his  requirements.    Some  one  must  prescribe 
fQj-  him.    1  ie  should  call  only  an  honest  and  reli- 
atDle  investment  doctor  and  one  who  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  success  as  well.  An  unreliable  quack,  such 
as  the  Maine  man  dealt  with,  would  make  him  lose 
his  money  quickly;  an  honest  investment  banker 
of  poor  judgment,  or  one  lacking  in  conservatism 
might  cause  him  to  lose  as  much  ultimately.  He 
should  therefore  lay  his  case  before  a  reliable  finan- 
ciail  doctor  who  has  a  reputation  for  successfully 
conserving  the  funds  of  his  clients.   There  are 
many  of  these  in  the  country.  Unfortunately 
they  do  not  make  as  much  ndse  as  the  faldrs; 
their  ma^n  of  profit  does  not  permit  it.  But 
they  are  worth  seeking  out  when  one  has  the  in- 
vestment of  his  savings  to  consider. 

In  laying  one's  case  before  the  investment  spe- 
cialist, the  investor  should  help  in  the  diaj^nosis. 
He  should  make  clear  all  the  conditions  that  will 
surround  the  investment.  In  other  words,  the 
doctor  should  know  the  amount  of  risk  the  in- 
vestor wants  to  take.  And  the  doctor's  advice 
should  be  based  upon  this  amount  of  risk. 
Some  time  aj^  a  widow  in  the  South  sent  in 
for  criticism  a  list  of  bonds  that  she  had  pur- 
chased from  a  leading  investment  bankin;?  house. 
Among  them  were  some  of  the  junior  mort- 
gage bonds  of  one  of  the  weaker  railroads  of 
the  country,  bc»nds  that  have  so  many  other  issues 
secured  on  the  property  ahead  of  them  that  they 
are  generally  considered  suitable  only  for  a  busi- 
ness man's  investment.  An  inquiry  divulged  the 
fact  that  the  widow  had  protested  against  the  first 
recommendations  of  the  house  and  that  a  young 
and  enthusiastic  bond  salesman  had  aided  and 
abetted  her  in  placing  these  bonds  in  the  list,  in 
order  to  give  her  the  higher  Rturn  she  wanted. 
The  doctor's  prescription,  of  course,  docs  no  good 
if  you  don't  take  it.  If  it  is  worth  securing,  it  is 
worth  takinp;  and  if  everv  investor  would  insist 
on  getting  the  right  recommendations  for  his  par- 
ticular case  from  a  banking  house  of  established 
reputation,  and  would  then  follow  those  recom- 
mendatifins,  the  nian\-  milli'^ns  lost  t'\or\-  vc.ir  in 
worthless  or  poor  svcuriiiti  would  Ix  largely 
saved. 

It  is  p<>ssible  for  an  investor  to  uet  a  hiuhcv  re- 
turn on  his  money  to-day  to  help  compensate  tor 


the  increased  cost  of  living.  Interest  rates  haw 
advanced  with  living  costs,  although  not  as  faa^ 

and  the  investor  to-day  has  the  advantaged 
these  higher  rates.  This  is  reflected  in  the  !<wt 
prices  for  bonds  seen  in  a  generation,  for  thox 
who  have  money  available  for  investment  the  pre^ 
ent  is  literally  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  Due 
to  the  competition  of  government  loans  in  the 
investment  markets  of  theworid,  the  highest  grade 
issues  have  declined  in  price  so  that  the  yteklfiun 
the  best  railroad  bonds,  which  was  about  41;  per 
cent,  before  the  war,  is  now  nearly  5  per  cent 
There  had  been  an  earlier  advance  in  this  average 
rate  of  return  from  around  3  3  per  cent,  level  dur- 
ing the  fifteen  years  preceding  the  war.  The  in- 
vestor can  now  buy  the  best  grade  securities  and 
know  that  he  is  getting  neariy  25  per  cent,  higher 
interest  on  his  money  than  he  could  have  re- 
ceived with  the  same  degree  of  safety  before  the 
war.  and  neariy  66  per  cent,  more  than  Ms 
father  got. 

But  many  of  our  new  investors,  and  many  old 
ones  as  well,  are  not  inclined  to  be  satisfied  with 
even  this  increased  return.    A  man  from  South 
Dakota  writes,  "1  bouj^ht  $2,000  City  of  Paris 
bonds  last  year  at  85  and  would  like  to  repeat  such 
a  deal."  The  Paris  bonds  are  now  99I.   The  con* 
ditions  that  surround  this  man's  investments  en- 
title him  to  take  more  risk  with  hh  funds  than  the 
retired  business  man  or  the  widow.    He  wanted 
an  investment  having  a  good  degree  of  safety  but 
one  possessing  the  possibilities  of  an  adsance  in 
market  value.    I  he  suggestion  was  made  tliat  he 
place  his  funds  in  the  convertible  bonds  of  strong 
companies,  bonds  that  are  now  selling  largely  on 
the  basis  of  tlie  merit  of  the  security  back  of  them, 
without  reference  to  the  conversion  prixnlege 
attached,  but  which  might  advance  materially 
should  there  be  a  decided  upward  movement 
in  the  stock  for  which  they  are  exchangeable.  In 
other  words,  bonds  of  good  security  with  specula- 
tive possibilities:  a  combination  not  usually  found 
The  chance  for  further  decline  in  these  issues  is 
minimized  by  the  good  security  back  of  them, 
white  the  chances  for  advance  isonly  limited  ^die 
possibilities  tor  upward  movement  in  the  stock. 

Such  convertible  issues  might  prove  attractive 
to  other  investors  whose  requirements  for  safety 
they  satisfy.  For  those  who  need  a  higher  d^iee 
of  .safetv,  but  who  do  not  require  that  their  in- 
vestments be  readily  marketable,  the  suggestion 
might  be  made  that  reliaUe  investment  bankers 
ahva\  s  have  unlisted  and  inactive  bonds  for  sale, 
which  return  a  higher  yield  because  of  tlie  f.ict  t'i:it 
they  arc  not  easily  salable.  Farnt  murtj|M^ 
and  real  estate  mortgage.  jHbnds  come  in  this  daa 
In  bu\in^  such  securities  the  reputation  an^ 
standing  of  the  banker  is  of  great^^t  import<irk«:c 


TO  PAY  FOR  VICTORY  AND  LIBERTY 

THE  VICTORY  LIBERTY  LOAN 

The  Blank  Check  Whkh  the  American  People  Signed  l  or  the  Government  "For  Winning 

the  War"  Is  to  Be  Presented  lor  Another  Payment 


THE  War  has  been  won,  but  it  isn't  over. 
The  S' Itiiers  have  done  their  part  but 
the  American  people  have  to  complete 
theirs. 
This  countr>  had  just  reached  its 
seven-league  stride  when  Germany's  nillitar\ 
machine  gave  way.    The  successful  operation  of 
the  draft  law  was  piling  troops  into  France.  The 
thirty-mile  ;:run  was  silencing  the  bii^  Berthas. 
A  gas  was  ready  for  the  Boche  that  was  more 
deadly  than  anything  he  hftd  invented.  The  seas 
were  practicallyclearof  submarines.  The  Junkers 
saw  \»,hat  was  cominp.  and  cominJi  fast.  At 
Chateau- Ihierr)'  they  had  met  only  the  skir- 
mishers; only  the  advance  guard  was  coming 
through  the  Arponne  Forest.    But  that  was 
enough.    They  wanted  no  more. 

Back  of  this  preparation  for  war  on  a  scale  that 
Germ  a  ny  could  not  believe  until  she  saw  it,  stood 
a  hundred  million  peaceful  citizens.  It  was  they 
who  gave  the  Government  a  blank  check,  signed 
by  them  and  endorsed  "for  account  of  winning  the 
war."  It  was  they,  when  called  upon  to  honfjr 
that  check  in  payment  for  things  received  on  this 
account,  who  paid  to  theTreasury  $18,000,000,000 
in  twenty  months,  in  addition  to  their  taxes. 
The  Government  could  go  ahead  with  its  stupen- 
dous preparations  without  any  apprehension 
regarding  the  source  of  the  money  to  pay  for 
them.  The  Hun  knew  that  we  were  facing 
ahead,  and  he  quit.  A  peace-loving  people 
had  decided  for  war  as  the  most  effective  means 
of  securing  peace. 

The  time  is  now  approaching  when  this  check 
must  again  be  presented  for  payment.    1  his  is  to 
be  the  payment  for  peace.   Tms  time  the  money 
will  not  go  to  speed  the  parting  soldier,  but  to 
bring  him  home,  to  pay  for  the  thint!S  he  needed 
and  used  to  help  the  -Mlics  lick  the  Hun.  to  close 
out  government  accounts  with  American  industry 
and  agriculture  organized  on  a  war  basis,  to  com- 
plete the  victory,  to  pay  lor  liberty.   Will  a  peace- 
loving  people  fail  to  honor  its  check  when  the 
drums  of  war  are  no  longer  beating  and  the  voice 
of  duty  is  no  longer  calling  her  sons  to  the  fronl^ 
Do  the  tires  of  patriotism  die  out  with  the  endmg 
0^  the  battle's  roar?   If  so.  then  let  us  call  upon 
the  returning  soldier— u  ho  has  stood  at  the  brink 
of  death  and  learned  to  measure  things  at  their 


true  value— to  give  us  his  estimate  of  the  value  of 
liberty,  of  the  things  that  have  been  won.  Ask 
him  if  we  have  yet  paid  the  entire  bill. 
The  stride  of  this  awakened  giant  can  not  be 

stopped  with  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  shall 
not  be  stopped.  He  must  continue  to  his  final 
peaceful  place  among  the  nations.  But,  lucky 
giant,  he  has  none  of  the  ravages  of  war  like  those 
of  France  and  Belgium  to  repair.  Nor  has  he 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle  through  the  heat  of 
the  day.  His  reward  will  be  the  same  as  the  rest. 
But  the  people  must  now  finish  payment  for  the 
t(X>lswith  which  he  labored. 

The  Sixty-third  Congress,  in  its  second  session, 
authorized  f34,ooo,ooo,ooo  for  a  year's  war 
expenses,  A  go;  )d  part  of  this  mone\'  will  not  now 
be  spent.  Between  April,  191 7,  and  Decem- 
ber, 1918,  we  spent  ^24,500,000,000.  Allowing 
$a,ooo.ooo,iOOofor  the  normal  expenses  of  running 
the  government  durirv  \hc  war  period,  there 
remained  ^22,000,000, 000  as  the  cost  of  the  war 
up  to  the  end  of  last  year.  The  American  people 
supplied  this  through  subscription  for  l  iberty 
Bonds,  the  purchase  of  War  Savings  Stamps, 
and  the  payment  of  taxes,  without  upsetting 
the  economic  and  financial  structure  of  the 
Nation.  Can  they  not  be  expected  to  supply  the 
balance  with  as  little  disturbance  to  business? 

We  enter  upon  the  reomstniction  era  with 
assets  such  as  no  other  nation  possesses  and 
a  comparatively  smaller  debt.  Germany's  war 
debt  is  estimated  as  two  fifths  of  the  national 
wealth.  Our  debt,  exclusive  of  advances  to  Allies, 
at  the  end  of  1918,  was  5>  12, 000,000. fxxi  as  against 
1^250,000,000,000  of  resources.  The  resources  of 
our  national  banks,  for  instance,  exceed  the  aggre- 
gate  resources  of  the  national  banks  of  England, 
France,  Italy.  Canada,  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Japan,  and  German)',  all  com- 
bined. The  people  of  the  United  States  will  be 
able  to  oversubscribe  the  "  Victor\  Libert)  Loan  " 
without  straining  their  credit  and  without  curtail- 
ing the  suppl>  of  money  needed  by  manufacturers, 
merchants,  and  exporters  during  the  reconstruc- 
tion period.  But  it  is  going  to  take  patriotism 
and  united  effort  to  make  the  loan  a  success; 
everyone  must  meet  his  obligation  on  the  war 
check.  Doing  so,  he  will  get  the  safest  and  one 
of  the  most  attractive  investments  in  the  world. 
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Cantigny— A  Little  Battle  That  Proved  a  Great  Pbint  and  Made  toojooo  Men 

BY 

ARTHUR  W.  PAGE 

Criticiims  ef  matty  df  tails  of  iht  conducl  of  the  war  abroad  are  tunv  appearing,  most  of  winch  stem 
vot  In  he  based  upon  a  comprehemive  grasp  of  events  as  they  look  place.  In  the  whole  picture  there  are  many 
more  tntensely  dramatic  and  heroic  achievements  than  the  public  yet  knows  and  there  were  also  many 
shortcomings.  But  there  eon  he  no  tntelligeui  eriticism  of  the  parts  of  the  work  cf  the  A,  E.  F.  Ih4i  is  not 
hasei  upon  a  ameepHon  ef  the  n/hoU  adioe  campaign.  These  arUdes  are  on  attempt  to  pee  such  a  psdure. 


THE  first  independent  offensive  action 
by  the  American  Anny  in  Europe,  the 
taking  of  Gintigny,  tcx)k  place  only  five 
and  a  half  months  before  the  war  ended. 
The  first  American  division  to  take 
oyer  an  active  sector  of  line  did  so  only  in  April, 
six  months  before  the  war  ended 

The  first  American  corps  was  created  on  the 
4th  of  July,  four  months  before  the  armistice. 

And  the  First  American  Army,  formed  on 
August  loth,  had  its  first  action  at  St.  jMihiel, 
September  12th,  just  two  months  before  the  war 
came  to  an  end. 

The  active  fighrinn;  of  an>  large  bodies  of  Amer- 
ican troops  was  confined  to  two  main  periods — 
from  Ch&leau-Thierry  to  the  Vesle,  some  sixty 
days,  in  which  eight  of  our  divisions  took  part, 
and  the  Argonne-Mcuse  Battle,  forty-seven  days, 
in  which  twenty-one  divisions  took  part. 
There  were  two  or  three  days'  fighting  at  St. 
Mihiel  in  bcTv.ccn  these  two  times.  There  were 
also  several  other  notable  actwns,  as  those  of  the 
27th  and  30th  Divisions  with  the  British,  but  none 
involving  more  than  two  divisions. 

In  other  words,  our  Army  just  barely  qot  in  at 
the  finish,  and  to  do  that  it  had  to  fight  before 
either  its  training  or  equipment  was  ready.  But 
if  it  had  not  gone  in,  ready  or  unread\',  and  had 
not  paid  the  price  when  it  did,  the  war  would 
not  have  ended  on  November  nth.  The  war 
ended  tfaea  because  the  Germans  were  beaten- 


defeated  in  the  military  sense.  Let  there  be  no 
mistake  about  that.  And  the  American  Anny  in 

its  hundred -odd  days  of  fighting  provided  one  of 
the  vital  elements  of  this  defeat. 

If  the  Marines  at  Belleau  Wood,  and  the 
machine  gunners  at  Chllteau-Thierry.  provided  a 
dramatic  entrance  of  our  Arms  into  the  main 
struggle,  the  moral  decisions  that  placed  them 
there  were  no  less  dramatic.  If  the  six  green 
divisions  that  went  over  the  top  in  the  Argonne- 
JMeuse  battle  on  September  26th  performed 
heroic  deeds,  ihc  moral  courage  to  set  them 
at  such  a  task  was  no  less  remarkable,  and 
far  back  of  that,  the  moral  courage  to  train 
them  for  open  warfare  was  worth  a  great 
victory  in  itself.  Most  battles  are  lost  or 
won  before  the  first  shot  is  fired.  With  this  in 
mind  it  is  worth  studying  the  American  Armv's 
action  in  France,  for  it  is  full  of  brave,  human 
endeavor,  of  moral  and  physical  courage  at  many 
times  and  places  that  are  still  little  known. 

Ihe  short  period  in  which  our  forces  were 
acnially  engaged  has  tended  to  obscure  some^at 
the  fact  that  when  the  war  ended  General  Pershing 
commanded  the  largest  force  in  American  historv 
which  had  fought  and  won  one  of  the  great  battles 
of  all  times— the  Argonne-Meuse  battle,  which 
lasted  forty-seven  days  and  used  more  American 
troops  than  there  ever  were  in  an  American  Army 
before — and  that  these  troops  were  in  quality 
second  to  none  in  Europe.  This  extraordinaiy 
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WHY  OUR  FRONT  WAS  IN  LORRAtNB 

Thi'  Rriiish  supply  system  t(xA  in  {he  area  as  f.ir  suuili  as  H.ivre,  the  French  h.ul  to  have  the  Paris  district  and  the 
counirv-  iiTimrJiiiciy  east  and  west  oi  it  'ff>  itin  our  ni.iin  suppiv  lines  through  cither  the  British  or  French  would  have 
Caustd  hopeless  confusion.  The  areas  shown  iii  this  nup  .ire  nierelv  gener.il  inJicjtions.  l"or  example,  both  American  anJ 
French  used  Brest.  The  railroad  lines  are  those  run  by  the  American  Army,  a  good  part  of  which  were  either  constructed  or 
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result  came  suddenly.  Tliework,  however,  that 
produced  il  was  slow. 

When  General  Pershing  first  landed  in  Prance, 

he  determined  to  create  a  purely  American  force 
of  quality  and  si/e  larp;e  enough  to  brin^  victorv 
to  the  Allied  armies,  for  even  before  the  German 
ofFensives  of  the  spring  of  1918,  it  was  clear  that 
the  maximum  British  and  French  forces  were  not 
sufficient  to  defeat  the  Germans,  then  reinforced 
by  their  troops  from  Russia.  General  Pershing's 
intention  was  to  train  divisions  until  there  were 
enough  for  an  army  corps,  and  occupy  a  separate 
American  sector  with  that.    As  more  divisions 
were  trained  and  as  the  number  of  corps  increased 
he  planned  to  form  an  American  army,  and  as 
the  troops  further  increased,  more  armies,  until 
there  were  American  groups,  such  as  existed  with 
the  French,  and  British,  and  Germans.  This  was 
to  be  strictly  an  American  organization,  just  as 
the  British  Army  was  entirely  British,  ajid  the 
French  all  French.   Itwould.  of  course,  be  under 
the  supreme  Commander-in-Chief,  as  all  others 
were;  even  before  he  reached  France,  General 
Pershing  was  a  believer  in  a  unified  command. 

The  divisions  which  were  to  make  up  this 
American  force  were  to  he  trained  principally  for 
op>en  warfare,  a  war  of  movement,  with  less  atten- 
tion paid  to  trench  warfare,  although  they  were  to 
spend  a  certain  time  in  quiet  sectors  of  the  front 
line  trenches  as  part  of  their  training. 

It  is  worth  while  for  every  American  who  takes 
pride  in  what  the  Army  accomplished,  to  contem- 
plate carefully  this  conception  of  training — two 
thirds  for  open  warfare,  one  third  for  trench  war- 
fare. This  conception  was  decided  upon  in  the 
summer  of  1917,  when  there  had  been  no  war  of 
movement  on  the  Western  Front  for  nearly  three 
years.  As  pruiaic  as  it  looks  on  paper,  this  deci- 
sion was  more  important  than  most  battles,  for 
it  made  our  part  in  the  final  battle  pcissible.  It 
had  this  significance.  Continued  trench  fighting 
almost  inevitably  meant  a  stalemate.  A  war  of 
movement  meant  a  decision  one  way  or  the  other. 
The  American  Army  was  built  ff.r  offensive,  for 
victory.  It  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  the 
bulk  of  military  opinion  on  the  Allied  side  did  not 
agree  with  General  Pcrshin):;.  and  his  decision  was, 
therefore,  a  very  bold  one.  But  seldom  has  sound 
thinking  and  courage  been  better  rewarded.  A 
good  many  thousand  American  soldiers  are  alive 
now,  who  would  have  died  had  his  decisi  .n  been 
the  reverse.  He  expected  to  vindicate  his  belief 
in  open  warfare  in  the  spring  of  1919.  It  was 
vindicated,  most  opp<jrtunel\ ,  six  months  earlier. 

The  position  on  the  front,  ultimatet\  to  he  taken 
by  the  group  of  American  armies  Ix  inji  planned, 
was  practically  fixed  by  the  ont}  possible  remain- 
ing line  of  supply.  The  British  had  ail  the  north- 


ern ports,  and  their  lines  covered  ever\  thine  from 
the  battle  area  to  the  sea,  as  far  south  as  Havre. 
The  French  supply  lines  took  in  all  the  Paris  area 
and  a  broad  belt  running  eastward  from  the 
Capital.  A  supply  system  south  f)f  the  French 
belt,  from  the  sea  to  the  battle  line,  between  Ver- 
dun and  Belfort,  was  about  all  that  was  left. 
Therefnrc  Chaumont  became  headquarters,  and 
the  neighborhood  of  Neufchllteau  and  Saint- 
Dtzier  became  our  main  advanced  base. 

The  first  place  selected  by  the  American  staff 
for  attack  was  the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  and  the  staff 
was  working  on  this  project  many  months  before 
there  was  any  American  force  ready  even  for  a 
minor  eni;agement,  not  to  mention  the  taking  of 
this  positk)n.  To  make  a  purely  American  Army, 
trained  for  open  warfare,  with  the  first  attack  to 
be  made  at  St.  Mihiel — such  were  the  plans. 

By  March,  IQ'T.  there  were  four  American 
divisions  which. had  finished  their  training  and 
were  theoretically  ready  for  battle.  Still,  they 
had  never  been  seriously  engaged  and  no  one 
knew  how  they  would  compare  with  first-class 
veteran  troops  in  the  ordeal  of  battle. 

OUR  FIRST  RAID 

The  first  division  which  arrived  after  General 
Pershing  in  the  spring  of  1917,  went  into  the 
trenches  for  training  for  the  first  lime  in  October 
of  that  \ear.  Three  other  divisions  had  followed 
it,  the  2nd  made  up  of  two  regiments  of  regulars 
(mostly  recruits),  the  7th  and  23rd,  and  two  regi- 
ments of  Marines;  the  26th  Division,  made  up  of 
the  New  England  National  Guard;  and  the  42nd, 
the  Rainbow  Diviskm,  made  up  of  guard  units 
from  many  states,  including  the  old  69th  New 
York  and  the  old  ist  Alabama,  both  regiments 
with  Civil  War  traditions.  But  none  of  these 
divisions  had  yet  been  tested  under  fire.  They 
had  had  trench  practice  in  quiet  sectors,  some 
patrol  work,  and  had  been  subjected  to  a  few 
German  nuds.  Until  March.  1918.  no  American 
unit  had  ever  made  a  raid  itself.  The  first  one 
planned  was  to  take  place  at  one  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  March  4th.  It  was  to  be  carried 
out  by  a  detachment  of  i$o  men  from  the  ist 
Division,  then  in  line  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
St.  Mihiel  sector.  1  here  was  a  good  deal  of  sup- 
pressed excitement  over  this  first  offensive  action, 
even  if  it  were  a  small  one.  The  whole  division 
would  have  volunteered  for  the  dut\-.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  himself  was  present.  Neariy 
everyone  stayed  up,  so  as  not  to  miss  anything. 

The  plan  was  for  the  engineers  to  crawl  out  over 
No  Man's  I  and,  and  put  Bengalore  torpedoes 
under  the  German  wire,  so  arranged  that  they 
could  be  set  off  from  a  safe  distance.  At  the 
appointed  time  the  wire  was  to  be  blown  up,  tlr^ 
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SEICHEPREY  AND  THE  OLD  TRENCH  SYSTEMS 
The  heavy  black  lines  are  the  German  trenches,  the  red  lim-s  ihc  Atncric.in  trenches,  the  lines  of  XXX  are  lines  oi  wire 
In  19'  5  such  trench  systems  were  heavily  held  with  men     Rv  the  spring  of  iqiS  il  had  become  custonury  on  both 

sides  to  hold  them  rather  lightly.  The  first  lines  on  both  sides  were  ni.l  held  at  all  except  by  patrols  On  the  night  c»f  the 
Seicheprey  raid  the  American  first  line  was  in  the  Sibille  trench.  I  he  rc.il  line  of  defense  was  back  of  Seicheprey  and  no* 
shown  on  this  map.    I  he  German  raiders  came  from  the  direction  of  Richecourt.  Uhay%ille,  and  throogh  the  Bois  de  R^mites 
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box  barra^  was  to  surround  entirely  the  point  to 
be  attacked,  and  the  raiders  were  to  rush  across. 

capture  as  many  of  the  enemy  as  possible,  and 
come  back  before  the  Germans  could  retaliate. 
The  infantry,  artillery,  and  engineer  watches  had 
been  exactly  synchiontxed,  so  that  ever\  thing 
should  work  in  harmony.  To  the  second,  on  the 
appointed  time,  a  wonderfully  precise  and  accurate 
barrage  surrounded  the  point  <tf  attack.  The 
hundr^  and  fifty  raiders  hurried  out  of  their 
trenches.  But  the  German  wire  remained  intact. 
The  attacking  party  was  ordered  back  agam. 
And  timi.  about  this  time,  the  missing  engineers 
turned  up.  They  had  not  been  out  preparing  to 
bk>w  up  the  German  wire.    1  hey  had  been  lost! 

The  miscarriage  of  thb  plan  killed  no  one  on 
this  oocask>n,  as  such  miscarriages  often  do.  To 
train  an  army,  especially  a  very  new  one,  so  that 
everything  will  happen  correctly,  and  on  time,  is  a 
task  which  is  very  difffeuft,  and  hard  even  to  con- 
ceive in  its  true  proportion^.  And  if  any  one  is 
disposed  to  laugh  at  the  engineers  for  getting  lost, 
let  him  take  a  map  and  go  forth  in  the  trenches  in 
that  sector  in  broad  daylight,  with  no  enemy  to 
bother  him,  and  see  how  rapidly  he  can  r-et  to 
any  given  point.  Trenches  are  very  crooked, 
puzzling,  and  slow  and  slippery  lanes  of  travel. 

The  largest  action  in  which  American  trf)ops 
appeared  before  Cantigny  was  the  so-called  Battle 
of  Seicheprey.  It,  too,  occurred  on  the  southern 
sideof  the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  and  it,  too.  was  unfor- 
tunate, if  judged  by  immediate  results. 

This  Battle  of  Seicheprey  was  in  reality  a  large 
rakl.  The  Germans  intended  to  cross  the  two 
American  trenches  between  their  lines  and  the 
village,  clean  it  up  and  then  withdraw  to  the 
Sibille  trench  immediately  north  of  the  town. 
If  they  were  not  too  heavily  attacked,  they  meant 
to  hold  Thi':  position.  And,  in  a  general  way,  they 
carried  out  this  mission  successfully. 

In  the  eariy  morning  of  April  aoth,  there  were 
no  Americans  in  the  foremost  trench.  The  second, 
the  Sibille  trench,  was  occupied  bythreecompanies 
of  the  102nd  Infantry,  each  minus  one  platoon. 
They  had  orders  to  hold  this  trench  if  attacked. 
They  also  had  been  instructed  by  the  French  to 
have  no  outposts  more  than  ten  meters  in  front 
of  the  trench.  Behind  these  trenches  in  the  vil- 
lage was  one  platoon  and  the  battalbn  head- 
quarters. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  SEICHEPREY 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  20th, 
the  German  artillerv  berime  active  [  a'er  it 
quieted  down,  and  then  aj^um,  at  about  a  quarter 
past  five,  it  fdl  heavily  on  the  village  of  Seiche- 
prey and  on  parts  of  the  Sibille  trench  in  front. 
The  American  major  in  command,  in  the  village. 


asked  for  a  return  artillery  tire,  which  was  given; 
but  he  got  no  word  i3f  any  kind  from  his  troops  in 
the  trenches,  until  about  six  o'clock  a  few  of  them 
retreated  into  the  town  with  the  Germans  close 
behind  them.  With  these  men,  and  the  platoon 
that  made  up  the  town's  garrison,  the  major  re- 
treated to  the  southern  edge  of  the  village.  The 
Germans  cleaned  up  most  of  the  town,  destroyed 
the  dugouts,  kitchen,  and  first-aid  statk>n,  cap- 
tured the  battalion  headquarters  and  all  its 
papers,  and  on  an  appointed  signal  withdrew  tn 
the  cemetery,  that  they  held  as  a  kind  oi  advanced 
post  in  front  of  the  Sibille  trench,  which  they  now 
organi/.ed  for  defense.  It  wn-^  di^cnvrred  later 
that  the  Germans  had  come  in  three  parties  from 
the  northeast,  north,  and  northwest  of  Seicheprey, 
all  arriving  at  the  town  at  about  the  same  time, 
and  all  having  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
Americans  in  the  trenches.  Most  of  our  400  or 
$00  k>sses  in  killed,  missing,  wounded,  and  pris- 
oners occurred  in  the  fighting  in  the  Sibille 
trench.  But  the  Germans  did  not  escape  easily, 
for  we  buried  forty-one  of  their  men,  and  they 
left  other  indications  of  having  met  a  very  stiff 
resistance.  Our  men  probably  had  little  real 
chance  to  make  a  successful  defense,  because  ot 
having  no  patrols  to  warn  them  and  not  being 
able  to  see  on  account  of  a  heavy  fog.  The  Ger- 
mans, following  their  barrage  very  ck)sely,  were 
on  them  before  they  were  aware. 

The  Germans  held  the  Sibille  trench  all  day, 
with  the  small  American  force  lying  in  front  of 
them  in  the  village,  while  back  on  the  next  hill 
preparatbns  for  a  counter  attack  were  in  prog- 
ress. But  the  day  passed  with  no  reaction  on  our 
part,  except  artil!er>'  fire,  and  a  little  before  the 
counter  attack  was  ordered,  an  American  patrol 
discovered  that  the  Germans  had  abandoned  the 
Sibitle  trench  and  returned  to  their  own  lines. 

EXPERIENCE  HAS  ITS  PRICE 

Seicheprey  was  a  very  successful  performance 

for  the  Germans,  who  endeavored  to  use  it  to 
dampen  our  morale,  sending  out  reports  in  their 
wireless  and  printing  in  their  paper,  the  Gazette  des 
Ardennes,  a  list  of  the  prisoners,  with  the  comment 
that,  as  General  Pershing  was  very  new  at  the 
game,  he  might  like  to  know  what  had  become 
of  his  men.  But,  while  such  misadventures  were 
annoying,  the}-  were  part  of  the  process  of  educa- 
tion. And  this  process  was  not  an  orderly  pro- 
cession of  perfect  achievements.  No  one  can 
appreciate  the  real  accomplishments  of  the  Army, 
who  drjes  not  realize  how  unskilled  it  was  to  begin 
with,  and  how  dangerous  it  was  to  be  unskilled 
in  the  presence  of  a  keen  and  practised  enemy. 
Even  our  successes  in  the  training  period  were 
sometimes  rather  high  priced.  A  part  of  the  5th 
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Division  in  August,  1918,  attacked  and  captured 
the  town  of  Frapelle  in  the  Vosges  near  St.  Die. 
The  account  of  this  in  one  of  the  New  York  pa- 
pers was  as  follows: 

"The  brilliant  work  of  the  American  troops  on 
Saturday  in  low  ground  bordering  the  little  River 
Fave,  east  of  St.  Die,  in  the  Vosges,  has  scarcely, 
perhaps,  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  affair  must 
have  been  pretty  serious  for  the  enemy,  otherwise 
Ludendorff  would  not  have  allowed  himself  in  an 
official  report  to  state  that  the  Germans  advanced 
posts  had  'yielded  to  an  enemy  local  thrust.' 

"What  Ludendorff  omitted  to  add  was  that 
very  few  of  the  defenders  of  these  advanced  posts 
succeeded  in  falling  back,  as  nearly  the  whole  lot 
were  killed  or  made  prisoner.  The  American 
attack,  according  to  accounts  which  reached  here 
to-day,  was  carried  out  with  extraordinary  dash. 
Charging  with  the  bayonet  on  the  village  of  Fra- 
pelle from  two  sides,  the  Americans  carried  the 
machine  gun  nests  with  a  single  rush,  cleaning  out 
the  trenches  and  shelters  with  grenades  as  they 


went.  The  German  garrison  was  practically 
wiped  out. 

"There  is  nothing  so  far  to  indicate  whether 
Saturday's  affair  may  be  regarded  as  the  pre- 
cursor of  other  operations  on  that  part  of  the 
front,  which  has  been  for  many  months  regarded 
by  both  sides,  as  exceptionally  quiet.  Frapelle. 
however,  is  the  first  stage  on  the  ven>'  important 
road  from  St.  Die  to  Strassburg,  via  the  Col  de 
Saales.  It  lies  in  a  river  bottom,  between  five 
and  six  miles  from  the  Col  de  Saales,  from  the 
crest  of  which  the  run  down  into  Alsace  is  rapid 
and  easy." 

This  was  all  true.    But  it  was  also  true  that  the 
garrison  consisted  of  four  men,  one  an  idiot,  an 
that,  while  it  cost  us  nothing  to  take  the  town,  the 
German  artillery  caused  us  a  good  many  casua- 
ties  before  we  withdrew  from  the  village  ^8^'"  ^ 

Seicheprey  and  Frapelle  and  various 
and  minor  activities  taught  us  much-  Ai  f 
Seicheprey,  battalion  headquarters  were 
put  where  the  Germans  were  likely  to  ^  . 
papers.   The  men  at  Frapelle  learned  the 
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AFTER  CANTICNY  WAS  OURS 

One  of  the  company  of  French  flame  throwers,  who  accompanied  our  attack.  Kilting  a  German  out  of  a  cellar. 

itself,  the  aHih  Regiment  captured  3^  Germans  besides  the  casualties  it  inflicted 


In  the  attack 


of  holding  bad  positions.  Our  artillery  became 
surer  of  itself.  We  A^ere  not  so  likely  to  carry 
on  a  night  battle  between  two  parts  of  our  own 
trenches  if  they  happened  to  be  very  crooked. 
We  were  getting  on  in  our  training.  And  in 
recounting  these  instances,  it  is  not  intended  to 
imply  that  we  were  not  getting  on  very  well. 
We  were.  But  merely  to  give  the  bright  side  of 
the  picture,  which  was  all  that  came  to  the 
papers  at  the  time,  does  not  give  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  situation.  Without  the  less  victorious 
side,  the  record  takes  on  an  air  of  precision  and 
assurance  which  the  actual  progress  of  events 
often  lacked. 

Suddenly  in  March, our  Army  was  forced  to  give 
up  its  orderly  plan  of  training  and  growth.  In  a 
sense.  General  Pershing  was  a  sufferer  from  his 
own  principal  theory.  The  German  General 
Staff  also  believed  that  the  only  way  to  win  the 
war  was  to  get  out  of  the  trenches  and  start  a  war 
of  movement.  The  Germans  had  evolved  a 
theory  for  accomplishing  this  end,  and  General 
Von  Hutier  practised  it  on  the  Russians  near 
Riga.    From  this,  it  became  known  as  the  Riga 


attack,  or  the  Von  Hutier  method.  Instead  of 
concentrating  trofips  on  a  front  some  days  before 
an  attack,  which  usually  resulted  in  detection  by 
the  enemy,  they  brought  them  up  from  many 
directions  and  had  them  arrive  practically  at  the 
time  of  offense.  The  numbers  and  effect  of  sur- 
prise due  to  this  system  enabled  them  to  break 
through  the  trench  lines.  They  provided  their 
infantry  with  light  artiller>',  which  it  could  take 
along  in  the  advance,  and  which  gave  the  troops 
power  to  keep  up  their  progress  even  after  they 
had  left  behind  their  field  guns  and  heavy  artil- 
lery, whose  range  had  hitherto  set  the  limit  for 
any  continuing  attack. 

Using  this  system,  the  Germans  broke  through 
the  Fifth  British  Army,  and  in  five  days  had 
gone  twenty-five  miles  to  within  artillery  range 
of  Amiens,  and  the  main  lateral  railway  behind  the 
British  lines.  In  the  face  of  this  crisis.  General 
Pershing  immediately  gave  up  (for  the  time) 
the  plans  on  which  he  had  been  working  so  hard 
for  a  separate  American  force. 

The  Secretary  of  War  was  in  France.  At  a 
conference  in  Paris,  General  Pershing  and  Mr. 
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The  World's  Work 


Baker  decided  that  we  should  turn  over  our  forces 

to  General  Frch  "^he  President  approved  by 
icable.  On  the  28th  of  March,  General  Pershing 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Allied  commanders. 
^  he  came  into  the  room  he  walked  strai^^t  up 
to  General  Foch  and  said  in  French : 
'  "All  that  we  have  is  yours.  Use  it  as  you  wish." 

At  that  time  there  were  four  trained  American 
divi'^ii.n^  in  France — a  few  more  th.in  100.000 
combatant  troops,  enough  to  make  the  first 
corps,  the  first  step  in  General  Pershing's  original 
hopes.  General  Foch  accepted  the  offer.  The 
first  division  was  sent  to  the  line  opposite  .Mont- 
didier— a  still  active  sector.  The  26th  went  in 
the  line  at  St.  Mihiel.  We  had  entered  the  war 
on  the  firing  line.  The  four  divisions,  which  were 
to  have  constituted  the  first  American  corps  to 
takeover  the  first  American  sector,  were  scattered 
across  France.  The  American  plan  had  been 
suriendered  in  the  face  of  the  Allieid  crisis. 

THE  DARKEST  HOUR 

In  the  meanwhile,  affairs  had  proceeded  from 
bad  to  \»,or«;e  On  the  oth  of  April,  the  Germans 
broke  through  ihc  i 'oriuguese  at  Armentiires,  and 
pushed  their  advantage  until  another  great  wedge 
was  driven  into  the  British  fine  and  the  channel 
ports  were  threatened.  The  difficulties  of  trans- 
porUtbn,  caused  by  the  Amiens  line  being  under 
fire,  made  it  very  hard  to  get  French  reinforce- 
ments as  far  north  as  the  fighting  at  Kemmel 
Hill  in  time  to  be  of  assistance.  On  April  i3th. 
Sir  Dottglis  Haig  had  issued  his  famous  com- 
munique in  which  he  s:^id: 

"Every  positk>n  must  be  held  to  the  last  man. 
There  must  be  no  retirement.  With  our  backs 
to  the  wall,  and  believing  in  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  each  one  of  us  must  fight  to  the  end.  The 
safety  of  our  homes  and  the  freedom  of  mankind 
depend  alike  upon  the  conduct  of  each  one  of  us 
at  this  critical  moment." 

With  the  help  of  French  reinforcements  the 
front  held.  Little  by  little  the  German  attack 
was  stemmed,  until,  by  the  middle  of  May.  the 
lines  v.'prc  again  stabilized.  When  the  storm  had 
broken  on  the  Allied  lines  in  March,  the  High 
Commisswners  of  Great  Britain  and  Prance  had 
gone  to  the  American  Government  in  Washington 
and  asked  that  we  send  every  available  man  to 
France,  no  matter  how  much  training  he  had  or 
how  much  he  lacked. 

The  British  cut  down  communications  with 
their  colonies  and  again  cut  down  the  imports 
into  England,  combed  their  merchant  inarine 
for  shipSk  and  gave  us  the  tonnage  to  bring  our 
men  in  a  hurry.  Ten  of  our  divisions  were  to  go 
into  their  area  to  be  ready  to  help  stem  another 
German  attack  there.  The  others  were  to  go  into 


various  French  armies  to  build  up  their  reserves. 

in  actuality  there  had  not  been  much  to  Fc<h's 
famous  strategic  reserve  army,  and  what  there  had 
been  was  exhausted.  Nor.  as  history  will  show, 
did  the  Generalissimo  have  the  power  with  which 
the  public  was  wont  to  credit  him.  He  was  faced 
with  a  somewhat  desperate  situation.  On  May 
tst,  the  Germans  could  count  on  1 ,600,000  rifles 
on  the  Western  Front  against  the  1,343,000  rif1e> 
of  the  Allies.  If  America  was  coming  at  ail,  it 
was  rime  to  start.  In  April  and  May,  the  men 
began  to  pour  into  France.  American  divisioBS 
were  arriving  back  of  the  British  lines,  some  via 
England  and  some  via  the  French  pwrts.  and 
other  American  divisions  were  coming  into  the 
training  areas  behind  the  French  armies.  In 
the  ten  months  prior  to  April  we  had  sent  283.5 1 1 
men  to  France.  In  April,  117,212  troops  of  ail 
kinds  embarked.  In  May.  the  numbets  rose  to 
244,345.  The  papiT<^  were  full  of  the  great  troop 
movements,  but,  although  we  had  been  at  war 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  our  first  division  had 
been  in  France  for  most  of  that  year,  American 
troops  had  engaged  in  n(»  real  fighting.  Yet 
American  help  was  the  mam  leaiure  of  any  pro- 
gramme of  bettering  the  Allied  fortunes.  By  the 
rniddle  of  May  there  was  no  fear  that  j-rcat  num- 
bers would  not  arrive,  but  how  would  they 
fight?  They  were  brave  enough,  admittedly,  but 
28,000  brave  men  might  be  a  mob  and  not  a 
division  of  fighting  troops.  The  officers  were  of 
good  character  and  intelligence,  but  these  qual* 
ities  do  not  necessarily  imply  militafy  knowledge 
and  leadership.  The  divisions  manoeuvred  well 
in  training,  but  what  would  they  do  in  battier 
Hiat  was  a  vital  question  to  America,  to  the  Allies, 
and  to  Germany,  in  May,  1918. 

The  German  press  belittled  the  possibilit  v  of  our 
fighting  well.  Our  press  and  the  Allied  pre>s 
took  success  for  granted.  Neither  side  was  quite 
sure.  The  stage  was  set  for  the  trial. 

CANTICNY  THE  FKOOF  OF  OUR  QUAUIY 

The  trial  was  at  Cantigny.  it  was.  naturally, 
planned  some  time  in  advance,  but  in  the  march  of 
events  a  thing  happened  the  day  bclore  the  Can- 
tigny attack  which  more  than  ever  made  tiie 
demonstration  of  American  fighting  ability  ne- 
cessan,'.  Our  attack  was  to  begin  on  the  morning 
of  May  28th.  On  the  morning  of  May  27th. 
a  great  mass  of  German  troops  suddenly  pushed 
across  the  Ailctte,  up  over  the  stronp  position  of 
the  Chemin  des  Dames,  and  before  the  day  was 
over  the  French  Ihics  were  oompletdy  broken,  and 
the  Germans  had  crossed  the  Vesle  on  their  way 
south  to  the  Mamc.  The  communiques  that 
reached  l^ans  on  the  night  of  the  28th  told  of  the 
rapid  and  continuous  Geiman  progress.  But 
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PLAN  OF  OPERATION  AGAINST  CANTIGNY 


THE  PLAN  OF  THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  ATTACK 

The  Muares  and  parallelograms  represent  the  differenl  companies  of  the  three  battalions  (Bn.  A.  Bn  B,  Bn.  C)  of  the  38th 
Regiment  list  Division)  which  took  Cantigny.  The  red  dotted  lines  shuwcJ  the  idmi'mN  u:)mni  iruicrs  the  liirociion  ihev 
*ei«  10  go  and  the  line  X-X'-X"  ihowed  them  where  to  change  pace  to  svnchmnue  with  the  change  in  the  barrage. 
From  the  company  mnrkci  ( ;  <  to  t  h  it  m.irkoi  \  1  was  our  line  befoic  tbeatta^  The  Objective  ahowQ  the  same  Mod  of 
une  was  accomplished   accordmg  to  plan   and  exactly  on  lime 
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ROLLING  BARRAGE 

and  its  immediate  protection 


THE  ARTILLERY  MAP  OF  OUR  BARRAGE  AT  CANTIGNY 

The  American  artillery  was  to  fire  on  the  red  line  marked  "H-5  to  H"  from  five  minutes  before  the  time  of  attack  until  the 
zero  hour  (the  lime  set  for  attack).  From  that  time  the  barrage  moved  forward  one  red  line  ( too  meters)  e\cr>'  two  minutes 
for  six  minutes  and  then  its  movement  slowed  down  to  a  change  even'  four  minutes.  The  spaces  enclosed,  marked  Malpot 
Grouping,  etc.,  were  areas  to  be  shelled  constantly  during  the  attack  by  the  heavier  French  artillery  to  prevent  German 
machine  Runs  or  counter  attacks  from  interfering  with  our  attack.  The  letters  F.  O.  18,  G-^.  G.  H.  Q.  A.  E.  F.  (at  the  top) 
mean  Field  Order  18,  Division  3  of  the  General  Staff  (the  division  in  charge  of  operations).  General  Headquarters.  A.  E.  F. 
which  appear  on  the  original  from  which  this  map  was  made.  The  direction  of  fire  is  from  the  left,  th«  artillcr>'  positions  not 
being  shown  on  the  map 
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there  came  also  that  night  another  piece  of  news. 
The  American  Army  had  at  last  actively  entered 
the  war  'Ihe  rst  Division  shed  a  hrij:;ht.  little 
ray  of  light  on  the  otherwise  dismal  picture.  And 
this  ray  of  light  was  of  great  significance,  for  if  the 
Americans  could  succcnfully  meet  the  Germans, 
the  Allies  were  assured  an  effective  force  biq 
enough  to  win  the  war— the  Americans  were  then 
arriving  at  290,000  a  month.  If  the  Americans 
could  not  successfull\'  meet  the  Germans,  then, 
well,  the  situation  was  very  bad  indeed. 

To  the  Allied  High  Command,  Cantigny  had 
an  importance  much  beyond  its  intrinsic  value 
as  an  action.  In  General  Pershing's  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  the  following  occurs: 

"On  April 26th,  a  month  before,  the  tst  Divis- 
ion had  j^one  into  line  in  the  jMontJidii-r  salient 
on  the  Hicardy  battle  front.  lacUcs  had  been 
suddenly  revolutionized  to  those  of  open  warfare 
and  our  men,  confident  of  the  results  of  their 
training,  were  eager  for  the  test."  The  first 
lime  one  of  our  divisions  went  into  line  as  a  unit, 
it  met  just  the  conditions  for  which  it  had  been 
trained,  and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  war 
ihe'American  troops  were  engaged  in  open  warfare. 

The  town  of  Cantigny  was  the  centre  of  a  little 
salient  projecting  into  the  Allied  line  west  of 
Montdidier.  Itwas  a  very  active  part  of  the  line, 
and  the  German  artillery  continually  took  a  toll 
of  forty  or  fifty  casualties  a  day.  The  men  were 
particularly  eager,  therefore,  to  get  revenge.  The 
task  set  the  i^th  Infantry,  a  part  of  the  ist 
Division,  was  to  take  the  village  of  Cantigny  and 
to  strai^ten  the  line.  The  attack  was  to  be 
made  on  a  front  of  tnn  kilometers  (1.2  miles). 
The  line  having  been  here  for  some  time,  the 
industrious  Germans  had  made  for  themsdves 
some  trenches  and  a  good  s>  stem  of  strong  points, 
although  there  were  no  trench  systems  like  those 
on  the  old  fronts.  The  village  itself  was  parti- 
cularly well  drfended  by  machine  guns.  Back 
of  it  in  various  woods  were  the  German  reserves 
and  artillery.  The  American  infantry,  which 
was  to  take  the  town,  was  to  be  supported  by  three 
French  tank  battalions,  containing  ten  tanks. 
There  was  also  a  French  platoon  of  flamethrowers 
and  150  men  of  the  ist  Engineers. 

A  day  or  two  before,  the  ist  Division  prepared 
two  trenches  in  front  of  its  position,  which 
would  appear  on  any  airplane  photograph  as  a 
strong  defensive  system.  One  of  these  trenches 
was  a  fake.  The  other  was  to  act  as  a  jumping  off 
place  for  our  attack. 

After  an  hour's  artillery  preparation,  the  in- 
fantry started  at  6:4$  a.m.  The  barrage  started 
at  five  minutes  to  the  zero  hf)ur  of  6:4;,  and  from 
the  zero  hour  moved  forward  100  meters  every 
two  minutes  for  the  first  300  meters  (327.9  yards) . 
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1  hen  it  held  its  fire  for  four  minutes  to  give  the 
infantry  time  to  get  up,  if  it  had  fallen  behind,  and 
then  it  rolled  forward  again:  then  another  stop 
occurred,  and  so  on,  until  it  finally  covered  its  aU 
lotted  task.  The  barrage  covered  two  kikmieters 
in  forty-two  minutes.  The  infantry  reached  its 
destination  right  behind  it — forty  minutes  after 
the  zero  hour,  so  the  report  of  the  battle  stated. 
This  meant  that  they  passed  all  obstacles,  over- 
came the  German  defenses,  captured  or  killed  the 
defenders,  and  proceeded  2,000  meters  (2186 
yards)  at  about  the  rate  a  person  would  stroll 
over  the  ground  now  with  nothing  to  bother  him. 
But  as  the  trf>ops  went  forward  on  .May  2^^th, 
the  French  tanks  lumbered  alongside,  the  burst- 
ing shells  of  the  barrage  fell  in  front  of  them, 
be\ond  which  the  hea\ >'  artillery  concentration 
burst  on  the  woods,  where  otherwise  assistance 
might  come  to  the  help  of  the  town's  defenders. 

The  ccnnmanderof  the  French  tanks,  in  report- 
ing his  own  operations,  gives  a  picture  of  the  sol- 
diers of  the  28th  in  action,  which  is  good  evidence 
that  all  doubts  of  the  skill  and  courage  of  the 
American  Army  to  meet  successfully  the  Germans 
could  be  safely  discarded. 

One  paragraph  of  his  report  read: 

"Aside  from  the  evidence  of  spirit  and  courage 
which  aroused  admiration  on  the  part  of  all 
members  of  Tank  Battalion  No.  5,  the  American 
infantry  showed  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  how 
to  use  tank  assistance,  folhjwing  them  closely 
without  allowing  themselves  to  ho  held  up  by 
them,  and  sticking  close  to  their  barrage." 

Thetanksdestroyed,  or  helped  todestroy.  fifteen 
or  twenty  machine  guns  in  the  villaf;e,  and  north 
and  east  of  it.  With  their  help  and  the  barrage, 
the  town  was  taken  without  a  great  deal  of  k»s. 
and,,  at  the  end  of  forty  minutes,  the  troops  had 
reached  their  objective?  and  were  even  pressing 
on.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  also  had 
been  picked  up. 

Five  minutes  later,  came  the  first  German 
reaction.  A  small  counter  attack  was  launched 
against  Fontaine  Wood,  south  of  where  the  28th 
had  advanced.  It  failed.  Following  this  came 
intermittent  heavy  ar»r!lt  'y  fire  on  this  part  of 
the  line.  Toward  noon,  enemy  planes  came  over, 
and,  very  shortly  after.  Cantigny  and  the  lines 
that  our  men  had  established  in  front  of  it  were 
violently  shelled.  At  about  this  time,  the  French 
Corps  Artillery,  which  was  to  do  the  counter 
battery  work  on  the  German  guns,  was  taken 
out  and  sent  south  to  the  .Marne  battle.  This 
left  the  German  artillery  with  a  free  hand. 

At  ten  minutes  past  five,  a  heavy  counter  attack 
came  against  the  western  edge  of  Framecourt 
Woods.  This  was  broken  up  by  American  artil- 
lery.   At  6:45  another  attack  in  waves  came  from 


CANTICNY  AND  TRENCHES  OF  THE  WAR  OF  MOVEMENT 

I  he  German  (black)  and  American  and  I  rcnch  (red)  lines  at  Cantigny  after  our  capture  of  the  town  on  Miy*^ 
This  is  the  front  where  Ihe  Germans  were  linjily  slopped  on  their  March  31st  offensive  against  the  British. 
with  Ihe  elaborate  trench  systems  at  Seichcprcy  whore  ihe  lines  had  remained  stationary  for  nearly  four  years.  Thisi""'^ 
Seicheprey  map  are  copied  from  the  maps  of  ihr  German  lines,  prepared  from  airplane  photographs  and  all  other  wurco 
information,  by  the  Intelligence  Division  {C-i)  and  the  General  Staff,  and  printed  at  the  army  printing  establish"*"' 
Langrcs.    Frequent  new  editions  kept  these  maps  up  to  date 
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due  east  toward  Cantigny.  Rifle  and  machine 
gun  fire  broke  up  the  first  wave,  and  the  artillery 
attended  to  the  rest.  All  the  next  day  the 
Germans  kept  up  their  attempts  to  regain 
the  town,  but,  as  they  lost  many  men  and 
got  nothing,  at  the  end  oi  the  second  night 
they  ceased. 

The  American  casualties  were  350  n  t  n  and 
twenty-five  officers  of  the  28th  Flegiment  and 
twenty-five  men  of  the  ist  Engineers.  Including 
the  loss  from  artillery  and  the  eounter  attacks 
on  the  second  da--  the  losses  were  probably  600. 
The  French  tank  battalion  lost  two  officers  and 
one  man.  The  German  casualties  in  the  actual 
taking  of  the  position  were  estimated  at  350  men, 
beside  the  250  prisoners.    In  their  counter  attack 

they  suITltliJ  many  more. 

THE  l.SSi  ORTANT  LESSON  OK  CAN  riCNY 

1.  The  American  soldiers  had  shown  bravery 
and  energy— that  had  been  pretty  well  taken 
for  granted. 

2.  They  showed  trained  intelh'gence  in  using 
the  help  of  the  tanks  in  following  the  barrage,  and 
in  establishing  defensive  positions,  after  their 
attack  had  succeeded — this  was  the  real  test  of 
their  training.  They  were  not  only  brave  men 
but  brave  and  inUlligent  soldiers.  This  informa- 
tion was  worth  much  to  the  Allied  command. 

Our  soldiers  were,  however,  not  skilled  vet- 
erans. They  showed  this  in  an  unnecessary  and 
somewhat  cosdy  contempt  for  danger.  After 
taking  Cantigny,  some  of  them  walked  round  in 
the  streets,  as  if  they  were  invisible  and  invul- 
nerable, although  they  were  neither.  This  caused 
General  Bullaid,  then  in  command  of  the  division, 
to  say  in  his  telegraphic  report:  "The  losses 
sustained,  caused  in  part  by  lack  of  experience, 
.  will  be  a  lesson  which  only  personal  experience 
could  have  given." 

General  Debeney,  commanding  the  1st  French 
Army,  reported  that  the  operation  was  well  pre- 
pared and  vigorously  executed,  "which  will  serve 
to  give  the  Americans,  and  others,  a  realization 
of  the  offensive  valor  of  our  Allies." 

A  realization  of  the  offensive  valor  of  the 
American  troops  amounted  to  adding  four  large 
divisions  to  the  Allied  forces.  The  ist,  2nd, 
36th,  and  42nd  had  finished  their  training  and 


were  ready  for  battle,  and.  as  the  ist  Division  had 
just  shown,  when  ready  for  battle  on  paper  they 
were  also  prepared  in  fact.  The  32nd,  3rd,  and 
5th  were  also  on  hand,  but  not  so  far  advanced. 
Behind  the  British  front,  training  under  British 
tutelage,  were  ten  newly  arrived  divisions,  the 
3$th.  82nd.  33rd.  ayth,  4th,  28th,  80th.  30th.  77th* 
and  78th.  In  the  supply  area  was  the  41st, 
already  being  broken  up  for  replacements. 

When  General  Pershing  arrived,  followed  by 
the  1st  Division,  it.  1917,  the  French  staff  knew 
that  the  American  Army,  evf^n  after  it  reached 
Europe,  wouJd  have  to  be  trained.  The  French 
public,  however,  du!  not  realize  this  so  well. 
Month  after  month  had  elapsed,  and,  although 
the  American  help  wa<  much  talked  of— for  it 
was  the  Allies  trump  card — the  American  soldier 
did  not  appear  tn  the  faghttng.  Then  came  the 
terrible  blows  against  the  British.  Still  the 
Americans  were  not  in  the  line.  Then,  on  May 
27th,  the  Germans  succeeded  in  the  unbelievable 
project  of  taking  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  and 
seemingly  doing  it  with  ease.  If  the  Americans 
were  going  to  appear  at  ail,  it  was  time.  What- 
ever had  been  the  plans,  whether  their  training  was 
completed  or  not,  the  current  of  events  called  for 
them  in  the  fighting.  Fvprvone  in  France  England, 
and  America  wanteii  a  lo<jk  at  tlic  trump  card 
that  had  been  talked  of  so  long. 

Cantigny  showed  it  just  a  little,  and  it  looked 
very  good.  American  stock  rose  immediately. 
It  was  a  small  fight  of  great  importance.  As 
General  Pershing  said,  in  his  report  of  November 
20th,  "although  local,  this  brilliant  action  had  an 
electrical  effect,  as  it  demonstrated  our  fighting 
qualities  under  extreme  battle  conditions."  As 
the  report  of  the  fight  reached  French  officers, 
it  was  easy  to  see  the  great  importance  they 
attached  to  it. 

Within  a  week  afterward,  two  American  divi- 
sions were  defending  the  road  to  Paris,  and  the 
crossing  of  the  Mame.  Perhaps  necessity  would 
have  driven  the  French  to  call  on  them,  if  Can- 
tigny had  not  occurred.  But  without  Cantigny, 
the)-  could  not  have  called  on  them  with  the  same 
confidence.  It  is  fair  t(j  say  that  Cantigny  added 
100,000  men,  or  about  the  equivalent  of  e^t 
French  divisions,  at  one  of  the  most  critical 
moments  of  the  war* 


Ths  is  iU  first    a  series  of  artides  hy  Mr.  Page  upon  Atneria^s 

military  contribution  to  ihe  I'it  tory  of  the  AUif<.  in  the  field.  The 
next  ariide  will  appear  in  the  May  number  of  ibe  World's  Work 
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JOSEPH  CUMMINGS  CHASE 

Note:  Mr.  Clnnt.  'vhose  portraits  of  American  leaders  in  the  World  War  have  heen  a  feature  of  thi 
World's  Work  Jor  a  connderahle  time,  wai  aulkon^ed  by  the  H  'ur  Department  last  October  to  go  io  the  Jronl 
attd  paint  the  portraits  of  the  Anmiean  geturak  and  of  representative  American  soldiers.  Mr.  Chase  arrwtd 
iv  Paris  in  the  closing  days  of  the  war.  and  immediately  hegan  work.  He  traveled  all  over  the  Americun  front, 
and  Jollcrwed  the  American  Army  of  Occupation  into  Germany  and  painted  bis  pictures,  bis  studio  scnne- 
times  being  a  fine  ehSUau,  sometimes  a  dugout,  sometimes  a  shack  in  the  devastated  area,  sometimes  a  casHe 
on  the  Rhine.  There  is  probably  no  man,  not  in  the  Army,  who  has  emne  into  such  close  cotUaei  with  so 
many  American  generals  and  who  has  hud  ^-r  /'  '^ppnrlioiities  for  a  minute  study  of  the  .  imerican  dough- 
boy. In  three  or  jour  months  Mr.  Cbuse  painted  considerably  more  than  a  hundred  portraits,  ail  of  which 
wiU  form  impenshMe  records  of  the  war.  Specimens  of  these  will  be  priiUed  in  this  and  subsequent  issues 
ttf  the  World's  Work,  together  with  Mr.  Chase's  short  character  sketches  oj  the  men.     The  Editors. 


I SHALL  always  regard  it  as  particularly 
fortunate  that  I  painted  two  pictures  of 
General  Pershing,  for  liad  1  rested  content 
with  the  portrait  which  1  obtained  at 
Chaumont.  I  shcHild  have  always  had  a 
one-sided  impression  of  the  man.  The  Pershing 
whom  I  met  in  this  old  French  town,  which  for 
more  than  a  year  had  been  the  general  head- 
quarters of  the  American  Army,  was  really  a 
rather  austere  figure  The  circumstances  of 
the  meeting  perhaps  accentuated  this  effect. 
Possibly  at  onetime  Chaumont  may  have  been  a 
beautiful  and  charming  French  village,  but  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  it  suggested  Httle  except  desola- 
tion. It  was  raining,  of  course— if  you  wish  to 
provoke  a  groan  among  the  doughboys,  who  spent 
any  considerable  time  in  this  field  of  action,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  mention  "sunny  France" — 
the  streets  were  deep  with  mud,  the  houses 
were  sadly  out  of  repair,  and  the  old  barracks, 
which  furnished  headqunrters  for  the  American 
Staff — a  brick  structure,  forming  three  sides  to  a 
square — looked  dark,  damp,  bedraggled,  and 
generallv'  uninviting  1  reached  General  Persh- 
ing's headquarters  a  few  days  after  the  armistice 
had  been  signed.  Fhough  Germany  had  admitted 
her  defeat,  there  were  no  signs  of  excited  rejoicing 
jrouml  t!ie  AttK-rican headquarters, and theatmos- 
phere  in  that  region  was  just  about  as  tense,  as 
busy,  and  as  scnous,  as  in  the  days  preceding 
November  nth. 

The  room  in  which  I  painted  General  Pershing 
was,  like  every  thing  else  in  the  American  head- 
quarters, orderly,  plain,  and  businesslike.  As  i 


entered  this  room,  1  saw  the  General  at  the  oppo- 
site side,  sitting  at  his  table-top  desk,  his  back  to 
the  windows;  the  desk  was  characteristically  in 
good  order,  and  the  walls  were  bare, except  for  sev- 
eral large  maps,  which  showed  the  disposition  of 
the  American  divisions.  The  General  was  hard  at 
work,  Roinj^  through  a  pile  of  important  reports, 
preparatory  to  leaving  town  that  evening.  As  I 
stepped  in  he  looked  up  alertly  and  greeted  me 
with  a  cordia!it\  which  was  dignified,  but  not  at 
all  effusive.  He  had  a  strong  grip  and  a  way  oi 
shaking  hands  and  getting  through  with  it 
promptly.  The  Pershing  whom  I  met  that  after- 
noon was  a  very  serious  man  F\er\  line  of  his 
face,  and  1  have  seldom  seen  a  face  more  deeply 
furrowed,  showed  the  tremendous  strain  throuj^ 
which  he  had  passed  The  Argonne  offensive 
had  ended  in  a  glorious  triumph  for  the  .American 
arms,  but  llie  man  who  had  directed  that  opera- 
tion showed,  in  his  deep-set,  harrassed  eyes,  and  in 
his  sharply  drawn  face,  the  sufTerini;  and  the 
anxiety  which  it  had  caused  him.  Do  not  think 
that  Pershing  is  a  soldier  of  fHnt-like  soul,  who 
stolidiv  wou^  throw  his  thousands  of  American 
bo\  s  at  German  machine  puns;  the  man  whom  I 
pamted  that  afternoon  was  a  man  who  had 
sounded  the  depths.  His  face  at  this  sitting  was 
a  bit  screwed  up,  the  lines  were  accentuated, 
and  he  looked  old  and  tired;  he  did  not 
smile  once  during  the  entire  pose,  and  he 
talked  hardly  at  all.  Indeed,  after  our  first 
prcetin^!.  he  seemcH  to  !r)sc  all  consciousncs<;  of 
my  presence  and  1  think  he  actually  forgot  what 
was  going  on.  Personal  vanity  is  certaiiily  not 
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Pershing's  leading  trait.  He  was  very  busy  with 
his  papers,  and  was  entirety  taken  up  with  the 
business  in  hand.  !  have  said  that  Pershing'-? 
appearance  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  suffered  a 
great  nervous  stram,  but  I  should  not  give  the 
impressicin  that  he  did  not  have  himself  abso- 
lutely under  control.  He  was  the  picture  of 
complete  self-possession.  His  movements  were 
quiclp  but  not  spasmodic;  he  is  the  sort  of  a  man 
who  moves  his  papers  very  rapidl\',  but  who  does 
not  rattle  them  nervously;  he  moves  his  paper  at 
a  precise  moment  because  that  is  the  moment  to 
move  it,  and  not  because  he  is  laboring  under 
suppressed  excitement.  He  walks  quickly,  yet 
always  with  premeditation.  One  of  his  staff 
officers  told  me  that  Pershing  has  himself  lemaric^ 
ably  in  hand,  and  that  when  the  opportunity 
offers  he  can  a!w,i>  "^leep 

The  General  was  nmcn  gra)  cr  than  i  had  men- 
tally pictured  him.  His  photographs  had  always 
given  me  the  impression  of  a  man  comparati\  el\' 
young,  but  his  hair  is  now  very  gray,  and  in  part 
it  is  almost  white.  His  intimates  told  me  that  the 
General's  hair  is  largely  the  result  of  his  year  and 
a  half  in  France.  But  it  is  always  scrupulously 
brushed,  for  in  this,  as  in  everything  else.  General 
Pershing  shows  his  predominant  tendency  to 
neatness  and  order.  The  Pershing  photographs 
suggest  a  rather  dark  mustache;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  light,  having  a  touch  of  the 
sandy  and  some  gray.  The  public  knows  well 
the  firm  manner  in  which  the  General  draws  down 
the  comers  of  his  mouth,  and  this  has  given  an 
Impressioii  that  he  sddom  smiles.-  My  own 
impression,  derived  from  the  experttnce  of  that 
sombre  afternoon,  was  similarlv  one  of  stern, 
unremitting  attention  to  business;  yet  the  fact 
is  that  he  often  smUes,  and  his  friends  feel  that 
his  photographs  in  general  conve\'  an  idea  a= 
to  severity  of  expression  which  is  overdone.  Yc 
there  is  no  doubt  tliat  General  Pershing  can  be 
severe,  though  his  intimates  say  that,  when  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  use  tho  knife,  it  falls  upon  his 
friends  of  long  acquaintance,  as  well  as  upon 
those  officers  who  have  not  been  so  close  to  him. 
The  words  which  I  most  constant  I  j  heard  about 
the  General  were:  "he  pla\  s  no  favorites."  That 
afternoon,  he  had  the  appearance  of  one  dilTicult 
to  approach,  and  certainly  one  with  whom  a 
casual  visitor  would  take  no  liberties.  His  figure 
has  been  described  as  that  of  the  perfect  soldier, 
and  I  agfee  with  this  description.  He  is  a 
''stickler"  for  reflation  in  dress.  He  keenly 
scrutinizes  any  one  with  v,  hnm  he  is  conversing; 
you  feel  that  he  knows  whether  you  need  a  hair 
cut,  and  whether  your  leather  has  been  properly 
attended  to  that  day.  Your  hand  instinctively 
folknvs  up  the  edge  of  your  coat  to  make  sure 


every  button  is  buttoned,  and  you  are  hipping 
that  your  orderly  has  brushed  you  properly 

Some  one  has  said  that  General  Pershing  looks 
like  a  Roman.  Certain  of  our  generals  look  like 
Englishmen— General  Harts,  for  example;  others 
look  like  Frenchmen;  one  or  two  of  them  even 
resemble  Germans.  Rut  I  cannot  apply  the  word 
Englishman,  Frenchman,  German,  or  even  Roman 
to  General  Pershing.  His  face  and  figure  suggest 
on!\'  one  nationalit\-:  he  is  simply,  distinctively 
United  States.  I  n  whatever  part  of  the  world  you 
might  find  him,  and  in  whatever  garb,  and  in 
whatevercompany,  you  would  say  at  once: "  That 
man  is  an  American!"  There  is  nothing  about  his 
personality  that  suggests  the  foreigner;  he  is  redo- 
lent of  the  American  soil.  Hehasanunusually full, 
rounded  head,  and  his  skull  gives  the  impression 
of  filling  out  his  hair  tit^htly.  He  was  seated 
at  his  desk;  his  electric  light  was  burning  brightly 
a  few  inches  from  his  face,  and  j^jst  a  little  day- 
light was  coming  in  from  the  windows  behind. 
He  was  much  occupied  discussing  many  matters 
with  a  string  of  staff  officers  who  appeared  one  at 
a  time  and  stood  in  front  of  his  dttk.  As  the 
General  listened,  or  talked,  his  eyes  were  raised 
to  the  s^aff  officer  standing  opposite;  his  eye- 
brows also,  which,  by  the  way,  are  very  pale, 
were  T.ised;  and  the  strong  light  from  the  desk 
lamp  accentuated  the  deep,  vertical  cuts  in  the 
General's  cheeks.  The  nose  is  slightly  aquiline 
and  ratherdistinguished ;  theeyes  are  a  light  gray- 
blue  with  a  little  suggestion  of  brown — eyes  which 
sometimes  are  called  hazel.  His  brow  is  par- 
ticulariy  full  and  roimd,  with  furrows  that  are 
well  defmcd,  and  his  ears  are  a  bit  pointed, 
and  differ  a  trifle  in  their  angle  from  the  head. 
Or::  oiTicer  who  has  had  many  conferences  with 
the  General— conferences  which  have  not  been 
entirelyto  his  liking— in  iststhat  one  car, which  is 
not  quite  so  close  to  his  head  as  the  other,  stiffens 
and  straightens  sharply  when  the  General  gets 
angry.  The  cheek  boiiies  are  not  prominent,  the 
jaw  is  particularly  strong,  and  the  hps  are  sharply 
chiseled  and  rather  thin.  The  General's  neck  is 
solid,  and.  particularly  in  the  profile,  is  very  wide, 
and  his  head  is  set  on  his  shoulders  with  a  very 
unusual  appearance  of  power  Indeed,  1  have 
never  seen  an  arrangement  01  head,  neck,  and 
dioulders  which  has  suggested  greater  strength 
and  force.  The  General's  uniforms  always  fit 
smoothly;  he  seldom  wears  many  decorations, 
although  he  has  enough  entirely  tocpver  his  chest. 
Most  people  do  not  realize  how  tall  General 
Pershing  is;  he  is  so  well-built  that  he  appears  to 
advantage  when  grouped  wit.i  the  generals  of 
the  Allied  armies.  One  of  his  room-mates  at 
West  Point  told  me  that  Pershing  has  not  changed 

at  all,  except  that  he  has  grown  0*<*eyigSi2S^^y  fcoogle 


OKNHRAL  I'kRSHINO 

As  he  looked  a  few  days  after  ihe  signing  of  the  armistice.  1°hc  artist  painted  this  sketch  at  American 
Headquarters  at  Chaumont,  from  which  point  General  PershinR  directed  the  operations  which  cut  the  German 
communications  between  Metz  and  Mczieies,  IcaMng  half  the  dvrman  Army  without  rail  transport 


GENERAL  PERSHING 

As  he  appeared  in  Paris  in  January  of  ihis  ycnr.  The  lifting  of  ihe  strain  under  which  he  laKoied  in 
the  concluding  months  of  the  waris  app.irent  The  .irtist  found  the  Amciican  Commander-in-Chief  inonoofhis 
most  eenial  moods,  and  was  much  entertained  by  tlicOcncial'sjeminiiccnccscf  acquaintances  in  the  old  Litin 
Quarter 
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lanner  and  disposition  have  been  the  5ame 
^rr-i    his  Student  days.    Fortunately  I  was  able 
^^^isuaK»  this  Pershing  of  West  Point  time,  for 

of  the  General's  aides  is  his  nephew,  Lieu- 


^^x^t  Pershing,  who  bears  the  most  astonishing 
iblance  to  his  distinguished  uncle. 


ter  I  had  been  painting  an  hour  or  so.  the 
j^^ral  had  to  leave  to  keep  an  important  en- 
c n-ient.   He  came  round,  looked  at  the  picture 

^n<±  said: 

I  didn't  think  \  ou  could  do  it  in  this  length . 

^  tim^  ^^'^  light." 

^  -fYxose  were  practically  the  only  words  that 

between  the  artist  and  his  subject. 
^    The  portrait  sketch  which  I  painted  in  Novem- 
"shows  a  pretty  sombre  General;  yet  in  this  re- 
^Z^t ,  at  least,  it  fairly  reflects  the  Pershing  whom 
^■^^^t  that  afternoon.   Still  that  sitting  gave  me 
Pershing  in  only  one  of  his  moods    !  found  that 
He  had  another  side,  and,  in  early  January,  i  made 
appointment  to  paint  him  again.   The  Persh- 
I   „  vvhom  I  now  met  at  the  Ogden  .Mills  house  in 
Pa  r  i  s  wa  s  a  very  diiferent  man  from  the  one  whom 
\  had  painted  at  Qiauroont.  The  one  whom  I 
met  at  headquarters  was  serious,  dignified,  pre- 
occupied, possibly  even  melancholy:  the  one 
whom  1  painted  in  Paris  was  altogether  easy 
and  gay-  Th^  change  was  caused,  perhaps,  by 
the  fact  that  the  weight  had  lifted  from  his  mind; 
an  American  Army  was  now  occupying  a  part  of 
Germany;  the  lighting  was  actually  over;  and  the 
Allied  cause  had  achieved  a  splendid  and  com- 
plete success.    I  came  to  Paris  with  the  well 
known  sculptor.  "Jo"  Davidson,  who  proposed 
to  make  a  bust  of  the  General  while  I  was  paint- 
ing him.  Our  subject  kept  his  appomtment  to 
the  minute,  coming  into  the  room  with  a  rapid, 
military  step,  greeting  Davidson  cordially,  and 
stepping  up  to  me  with  an  outstretched  hsmd  and 
a  "HeUo,  Chase!" 

"This  room  looks  like  an  atelier  in  the  Latin 
Quarter;  he  said,  glancing  about  the  beautiful 
salgn  in  which  Davidson  had  moved  the  furni- 
ture and  arranged  the  lighting. 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Latin 
Quarter?"  1  askwl. 

"Oh,  yes,  1  know  about  the  Academy  Julien 
and  the  Beaux  Arts,"  the  General  replied— and  to 
this  subject  he  returned  afterward. 

Ordinarily  a  sculptor  and  a  painter  would  have 
difficulty  in  working  at  the  same  time;  The  sculp- 
tor prefers  to  have  his  subject  standing,  a  painter 
sitting;a  sculptor  likewise  wishes  to  have  him  walk 
about  continiudly,  while  the  painter  prefers  a 
fairlv  quiet  posture.  1  gave  way  to  Davidson 
in  the  main,  but  1  donanded  a  compromise  in  the 
matter  of  strolling.  The  General  was  greatly 
amused  at  our  argument,  and  entered  completely 


into  its  spirit.  Davidson  agreed  that  he  could  sn 
occasionally,  if  I  would  accept  an  arran^^KiK 
about  the  lighting  that  was  not  entirdy  to  m 
advantage.  •  Throughout  the  sitting,  the  sculptor 
and  the  painter  "joshed"  each  otlier  about  their 
respective  arts,  and  the  General  took  part,  rm 
supporting  one  side,  now  another. 

"What  good  is  an  art  that  can  show  onlv  on* 
side  of  a  man's  face  at  a  time?  That's  only  luli 
an  art!"  saxl  DavidsoQ, 

"  Sculpture  scored  one  that  timel"  the  Geoenl 
laughed. 

Davidson  meanwhile  was  dropping  his  day 
all  over  the  beautiful  floor  of  the  Mills  salon. 

"  But  see  what  a  dirty  business  sculpture  is!" 
1  retorted. 

"Painting  got  the  best  of  it,  then!'*  saidtlie 
Genera!,  with  a  perfectly  good  grin,  showings 

wonderful  set  of  white  teeth. 

We  soon  discovered  that  General  Pershing 
knew  a  great  deal  about  art  and  artists.  In  i 
few  minutes  both  Davidson  and  I  felt  as  though 
'  we  had  met  an  old  friend  of  our  art-student  da>^. 
We  asked  our  sitter  how  he  happened  to  know  so 
much  about  the  Latin  Quarter. 

"  Oh  1  \-v  been  therel"  he  answered.  "1  used 
to  know  u  well." 

It  seems  that,  in  his  early  days,  while  visitiiig 
Paris,  Pershing  had  friends  among  the  art  stu- 
dents, with  whom  he  spent  much  time  in  their 
favorite  haunts.  Sitting  thereon  the  edge  of  i 
lounge,  the  General  gave  us  many  reminisoenoes 
of  those  old  da>'S.  He  described  particularly  o« 
lively  party  which  he  had  attended  in  the  Latin 
Quarter^-a  story  that  might  have  fitted  jvdl 
into  the  pages  of  "Trilby." 

"How  did  you  Stand  the  ordeal.  General?" 
Davidson  asked. 

"  I  did  my  best  to  preserve  throughout  my 
militar>'  composure,"  he  answered  with  a  smile. 

1  had  an  impression,  indeed,  that  General  Persh- 
ing found  the  three  hours  we  spent  with  him  a 
pleasing  relief  from  his  exacting  duties;  we  talked 
of  several  things,  but  there  was  one  subject  that 
was  not  mentioned  throughout  the  sitting— that 
was  the  War.  As  before,  he  ^owed  no  vanity, 
but  he  did  display  conaderable  interest  in  the 
work  we  were  doing.  He  had  the  attitude  nf  a 
man  who,  if  a  thing  is  to  be  done  at  all.  wants  it 
done  wdl.  In  one  of  his  many  trips  to  waldi 
the  progress  of  his  portrait.  1  caught  him  IiTokinft 
somewhat  pensively,  at  the  ver>'  gray  hair. 

"  Is  it  too  gray.  General?"  1  aslbed. 

"  Not  at  all ."  he  a nswered.  'TThat's  thei»Kit 
is:  paint  me  just  as  I  am." 

1  was  reminded  of  the  story  of  Cromwell,  sitting 
for  his  portrait.  Cromwdl  had  a  eom^ksaaas 
excrescence  on  his  nose. 
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"  Paint  me,  wart  and  ail!"  was  his  injunction 
to  the  trtist. 

Wlien  the  picture  was  finishfid,  Genoral  Persh- 
ing expressed  hi<;  satisifaction. 

"  1  think  it  must  be  the  best  of  your  series,"  he 
said.  "  1  would  tike  some  photographs  of  it." 

Davidson's  admirable  bust  of  the  general  also 
pleased  him  greatly. 

We  lin^red  for  a  few  moments,  talking  art  and 
artists,  and  listening  to  the  conunentsof  Peishing's 
stair  on  our  work. 

GENERALS  BULLARD  AND  UCGETT 

When  one  thinks  of  the  American  Army,  the 
two  men  that  come  to  mind  after  Pershing  are 
Bullard  and  Liggett.  Bullard  represents  the 
student  type,  and  in  fact,  the  characteristic 

which  chicf^N-  distinguishes  American  officers 
from  the  British  and  the  French  is  that  many 
of  them  look  like  college  professors.  The  Ger- 
mans seem  to  think  a  man  cannot  be  a  good 
commanding  officer  unless  he  looks  like  an 
animal  with  a  meaty  face,  and  with  scowls  that 
never  <ome  off.  If  the  nature  of  the  German 
officers  is  reflected  by  their  appearance,  I  pit>'  the 
soldiers  whom  they  rule!  On  the  other  hand,  the 
face  of  General  Bullard  has  something  of  the 
'  refinement  of  Joseph  H  Choate ;  it  is  distinctly  the 
countenance  of  a  thinker.  He  has  not  much  color, 
but  he  has  plenty  of  lines  of  character  and  his  face 
is  a  particulariy  interesting  one  to  paint.  Gen- 
eral Bttllaid's  every  feature  really  is  individual. 
His  nose  has  a  rather  curious  bend,  which  is 
very  well  shown  in  this  particular  portrait;  it  is 
long  and  aristocratic.  Indeed  General  Bullard 
looks  every  whit  like  an  aristocrat ;  he  has  the  fine 
hands  of  the  aristocrat,  the  thin  hand  that  shows 
every  movement  of  the  fingers  Me  impresses 
me  as  a  man  who  would  be  sure  of  every  move  he 
makes;  he  hss  the  appearance  almost  of  infal- 
libility. You  feel  at  once  absolute  confidence  in 
him:  be  is  precisely  the  type  of  man  to  iK^iom 
Americans  would  safely  intrust  their  sons. 

Most  American  army  officers  have  lived  in  so 
many  parts  of  the  world  that  they  have  be- 
come cosmopolitan,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  locate  them  definitely  by  their  speech.  Rut 
General  Bullard  is  an  Alabamian,  and  he  talks 
Stni  in  soft  Southern  accents.  I  asked  him  many 
questions  while  the  portrait  was  under  way;  1 
could  not  get  him  to  talk  about  himself,  but 
there  was  one  topic  upon  which  he  could  become 
esctremdy  animated— that  was  the  American 
soldier. 

"  In  every  army,"  he  said,  "there  are  two  kinds 
of  soldiers:  those  who  do  things  because  they 
are  ordered  to,  and  those  who  are  always  looking 
for  thuigs  to  do.  It  is  the  latter  kind  that  leavens 


any  army.  And  this  kind  prevails  in  the 
American  Army  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any 
ever  known." 

With  Bulla rd's  name  the  American  public 
always  assuciates  that  of  Hunter  Liggett.  The 
pair  certainly  represent  the  American  Army  at 
its  best — Bullard,  the  Southerner  Liggett,  the 
Northerner;  both  are  men  of  great  culture, 
evidently  much  given  to  reading  and  study. 
Liggett  was  possibly  a  little  less  reserved,  and 
more  chatty  and  genial,  though  in  both  I  felt 
a  sense  of  great  personal  dignity.  Liggett  has 
.absolutely  no  sense  of  pose.  He  was  keenly  in- 
terested in  the  operation  of  painting;  he  knew 
many  artists,  and  asked  many  questions  about 
them.  Frederic  Remington  had  been  one  of  his 
friends  and  companions  in  his  Western  days,  and 
he  told  several  stories  abcmt  him.  Frank  Millett, 
who  went  down  on  the  Titanic,  had  also  been  a 
friend.'  The  one  impression  you  get  from  con- 
tact with  Liggett  is  the  sincere,  human,  affec- 
tionate qualit\'  of  the  man;  he  is  the  type  of 
citizen  you  would  like  to  room  with  at  college. 

The  subject  that  General  Liggett,  like  the 
other  Major-General,  talked  most  about  was  the 

dough bo\. 

"  He's  the  one  who  put  it  over,"  was  the  way 
he  summed  up  the  American  infantryman's 
part  in  the  War. 

A  YALE  GRADUATE  WITH  A  VOCABULARY 

Brigadier-General  Preston  Brawn  is  a  very 

different  type  of  man.  General  Brown  is  not  a  * 
product  of  West  Point,  but  a  Yale  graduate,  who, 
after  receiving  his  degree  in  18^,  immediately 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  artiller)'  w  ^'^  rapidly 
promoted,  saw  much  lively  service  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  is  now  the  head  of  general  headquarters 
at  Treves  in  Germany.  These  few  biographical 
details  really  tell  the  story;  there  is  little  that  1 
can  add  to  them.  The  fact  is  that  General 
Brown  is  one  of  the  most  <Minite  personalities 
in  the  Army;  no  German  general  ever  ruled  his 
territory  with  more  absolute  mastery  than  that 
with  which  "P.  Brown" — as  the  whole  American 
Army  knows  him — now  controls  his  area  in  the 
German  territorj'.  Though  a  Yale  graduate  Gen- 
eral Brown  is  not  so  academic  a  person  as  Bullard 
and  Liggett;  next  to  his  vigor  ami  efficiency  and 
courage,  the  trait  for  which  he  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished is  his  extensive  vocabulary.  Bullard  and 
Liggett,  I  am  told,  can  rule  their  commands 
without  a  laige  array  of  ''cuss"  words;  in  my  sit- 
tings with  them,  I  heard  none  of  that  kind  of 
language  usually  known  as  "picturesque";  but 
"P.  Brown's"  unceasing  energy  finds  an  outlet 
in  at  times  really'  astonishing  language.  He 
came  up  for  my  sitting  from  PaB^iteeJS^^OOgle 


\ 
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MAJOR-GENHRAL  KOBLK  I    LHK   BtLI  AKIJ 

Gsmmaniler  of  the  and  Army,  a  reprcseniative  of  the  serious,  scholarly  type  of  American  military  leader, 
whose  personality  and  appearance  reminded  the  artist  of  Joseph  H.  Choate 


MAJOR-GENERAL  HUNTER  LIGdEIT 

Who  represents  the  finest  type  of  Northern  ofTiccr  in  the  American  Army,  as  General  nullard  represents 
the  finest  type  uf  Southern  otTicer.  The  two  men  have  been  friends  for  yejrs  and  their  names  will  also  be 
inseparably  associated  by  the  American  people    Commander  of  the  1st  Army 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  PRESTON  BROWN 
A  Vale  graduate  who,  soon  aftrr  IciNini;  college,  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  artillery,  and  thence  was 
rapidly  promoted  until  he  is  now  the  commanding  oHiccr  at  Treves,  Germany.    "P.  Brown"  is  one  of  the 
breeziest  and  most  forceful  officers  in  the  American  Army 
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MAjOR-<.ENERAl.  DENNIS  E.  NOLAN 

Chief  of  the  lntollf);cnce  Section  (o.)  of  the  General  Staff,  whose  personality,  in  the  opinion  of  the  artist, 
suggests  Daniel  Boone,  Davy  Crockett,  and  other  famous  American  frontiersmen.  Nolan  is  not  only  distm 
guisheJ  as  an  otlicer,  but  his  Irish  humor  makes  him  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in  the  Army 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  DOUGLAS  MAC  ARTHUR  • 

Son  of  the  Philippine  campaigner  and  one  of  the  youngest  general  officers  in  the  American  Anny.    He  ' 
is  the  "dashmg"  Xype  that  suggests  the  typical  figures  of  historical  romance;  yet  he  is  an  old-fashioned  officer 
in  that  he  insists  on  personally  leading  his  men  into  action 
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in  his  own  automobile,  which  had  had  eight 
punctwes  on  the  way;  and  the  General's  in* 

dignant  recital  of  these  adventures  gave  me  an 
entirely  new  understanding;  of  the  resources  of 
the  English  language.  A  friend  tuld  mc  that 
what  really  aroused  his  wrath  was  the  fact  that 
it  vas  his  (wn  automobile  that  had  had  all  these 
accidents— that  he  didn't  mind  punctures  so 
much  in  other  people's  machines.  When  I  came 
in,  the  General  said,  in  a  clear  staccato vdce: 

"  1  really  don't  want  to  be  painted!" 

"You  wouldn't  want  to  be  the  only  general 
officer  not  painted,  would  you?"  I  protested 
mildly. 

"  I  don't  give  a  blankiiy  blank  if  1  am, "  he 

replied. 

He  submitted  with  rather  bad  grace,  dropped 
into  a  chair,  seized  a  book  with  a  jerk,  and 
insisted  on  reading  it.  The  result  was  that  the 
picture,  as  it  began,  eidiibited  an  extremely 
quiet  and  scholarly  soldier.  G)lonel  Conger  came 
in  and  immediately  showed  his  dissatisfaction 

*'  This  will  never  do,"  he  said.  "  We  shall  have 
to  show  'P.  Brown*  biting  somebody's  ear  off." 

Q)Ioncl  Conger  then  had  a  happy  inspiration; 
three  sergeants  were  due  for  a  serious  reprimand 
from  the  General,  and  Colonel  Conger 
brought  them  into  the  room.  "P.  Brown" 
proceeded  to  address  these  sergeants  on  the 
proper  attitude  which  the  American  soldier 
should  observe  toward  the  enemy. 

The  language  was  vigorous  and  eloquent;  and 
the  emotion  which  was  aroused  gave  the  General 
precisely  that  e.xpresiioa  which  his  intimates 
regarded  as  most  characteristic,  and.  therefore, 
most  desirable  in  the  portrait.  jMy  picture  shows 
General  Brown  as  he  appeared  while  instructing 
these  "fratemizinK"  sergeants  on  their  proper 
military  duty. 

When  the  picture  was  painted,  the  General 
strode  up  and  down  in  front  of  it,  and  looked 
at  it  so  menacingly  that  1  rather  expected  to  have 
him  include  me  in  the  compliments  which  he  had 
bestowed  on  the  sergeants.  What  he  finally 
said  was: 

"Gee!   1  must  fix  it  for  my  wife  to  see  this." 

General  "  P.  Brown"  has  an  advantage  over  his 
fellow  generals,  who  are  stationed  in  other  Ger- 
man cities,  in  that  he  can  attend  the  opera  any 
night  he  chooses,  can  order  the  opera  he  wishes 
sung,  and  can  tell  the  orchestra  conductor  to 
postpone  the  overture  until  he  puts  in  an  appear- 
ance. I  was  tokt  that  he  exercised  these  privileges 
with  a  particular  relish  But  Rrown  is  more  than 
a  martinet;  his  record  in  this  war,  as  well  as  in 
the  Philippines,  shows  that  he  is  an  exceedingly 
able  soldier.  He  went  to  France  as  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  was  j>ro***^"*  in  January,  1918,  and 


again  in  August,  1918.  l^e  filled  brilliantly 
the  office  of  Chief-of-Staff  with  the  82nd  Division, 

the  >nd  Division,  and  later  the  4th  Army  Corps, 
participatmg  in  many  of  the  well-known  engage- 
ments in  the  Argonne. 

A  IRONTIERTYrL  Willi  A  oi  HUMOR 

1  painted  Major-General  l>ennis  £.  Nolan  at 
general  headquarters.  Nolan  is  one  of  the  stnmg- 

est  developmmts  of  the  war.    He  was  one  of 

the  most  famous  ffwithall  pla\ers  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  ever  had.  I  le  is  the  tall, 
lanky,  targe-boned  type  of  the  early  settler,  and  he 
had  arms  that  could  seemingly  wrap  all  around  an 
opposing  player  with  a  gorilla-like  grip.  I  really 
think  that  his  arms  are  a  yard  or  two  longer  than 
most  of  us  have.  General  Nolan  is  the  common- 
sens'T'  p''  of  man;  he  has  plent\  of  natural  dignity, 
and  a  keen  wit.  I  found  that  he  laughs  easily.  When 
I  painted  him.  fighting  had  just  ended,  and  though 
he  showed  relief,  he  also  showed  the  result  of  the 
strain.  Ccrtainh"  he  had  had  his  share  of  respon- 
sibility, for  upon  him  rested,  probably  more  than 
upon  any  other  man,  the  duty  d  giving  the  com- 
manders knowledge  oi  enemy  movements. 

A  WORTHY  SON  OF  A  WORTHY  SIRB 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  men  in  the  Army 
is  young  Douglas  Mac  Arthur,  son  of  the  famous 
cajnpaigner  of  the  Philippines  and  himself  a  chip 
of  the  old  block.  He  has  been  identified  with 
the  42nd  Division  from  the  first,  and  1  have  heard 
that  it  was  he  who  dug  up  the  name  "  Rainbow 
Division."  Young  MacArthur  looks  like  the 
typical  hero  of  historic  romance;  he  could  easily 
have  stepped  out  of  the  papes  of  the  "  Prisoner 
of  Zenda/'  or  "  Rupert  of  Hentzau."  He  looked 
as  thou§^  he  were  under  thirty  ynrs  of  age;  in 
fact  he  is  thirty-seven,  but  he  is  lean,  light- 
skinned,  with  lon<^,  well-kept  finders,  and  is 
always  carefully  groomed.  He  frequently  worked 
in  full  view  of  his  men  on  the  front  lines,  whenever 
his  troops  were  preparini;  to  go  in  action.  The 
list  of  the  engagements  in  which  he  commanded 
troops  reads  like  the  time-table  of  a  French  rail- 
road :  there  are  thirteen  of  them,  and  they  extend 
from  Rccicourt,  February  ist,  to  Ardennes, 
November  1 1  th,  when  the  armistice  was  signed. 
Tlwre  is  probably  no  commander  who  b  more 
popular  with  his  men  than  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  Though  he  is  extremely  modem  in 
appearance  and  thought,  on  the  battlefield  he  is 
rather,  the  type  of  the  generals  of  the  Civil  War 
who  led  their  troops  in  person.  Enlisted  men 
in  his  command  tell  incident  after  incident  of  the 
intrepid  demeanorof  MacArthuron  the  firing  line. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  ordered  to  advance  his  bri- 
gade at  a  certain  point  at  a  certain  hotu,  jnljntJii 
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ffie  <^  >  mand  came  the  statement  that  he  would 
piot>a.t»iy  lose  3.000  men. 

•'If  we  lose  3,000,"  replied  MacArthur,  "we 
shall  lose  3.000  and  one!" 

I    y^n  inted  Genera!  MacArthur  by  candle  light, 
in  one  of  the  most  intt:astin<^  country  houses  in 
Q^fXr\S^y»  ^  hou^  bvf^  ^V'>^  the  foundations  of 
olcl  nunnery  where  Charlemai^nc  had  lived  for 
3  time  with  one  of  his  wives,  and  where  he  aban- 
doned her.   This  is  at  Sinzig.  on  the  Rhine;  not 
from  here  is  the  spot  where  Caesar  crossed 
the  I^hine  on  his  celehniteJ  bridge. 

^acArthur's  indiviaual  figiiting  has  won  for 
him  a.  large  line  of  medals,  both  American  and 
Allied'  with  palms  and  stars.    He  is  a  thorough 
going  brainy  young  man,  distinctly  of  the  city 
type,  a  gt>od  talker  and  a  good  listened  perfectly 
*' daffy"  about  the  42nd  Division,  and,  of  course, 
oositive  that  the  42nd  Division  won  the  Great 
War.    He  is  quick  in  his  nwvements,  physical 
and  mental,  and  is  subject  to  changing  moods; 
he  knits  his  brow;  or  laughs  heartily  with  equal 
facility^  and  often  during  the  same  sentence. 

A  FRANZ  HALS  TYPE  OF  SOLDIER 

Major-General  Cronkhite  has  a  head  that 
Franz  Hals  would  have  loved  to  paint;  he  is  in- 
dividual, and  his  ruddy  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  all 
express  keen  perception  and  humor.   So  much  did 
he  suggest  the  Franz  Hals  t\*pe  that  imcnnscioiislv 
i  almost  painted  him  with  the  famous  Dutch  ruif. 
He  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  extraoidinaiy 
officer  and  disciplinarian,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
extremely  genial.    Cronkhite  also  knows  a  good 
deal  about  pictures,  and  being  painted  under 
unusual  conditions  in  an  extraordinarily  short 
time  piqued  his  interest.    I  remember  also  the 
great  appreciation  which  he  expressed  for  the 
British  fighting  man. 

GENfcRAi.  Duncan's  " coNsr.iF.M  101  s  ohjector" 

General  Duncan  has  a  large  face  and  head,  and 
he  has  a  figure  to  carry  them.   In  every  respect 

he  suggests  a  p(wcrful  man,  mentally  and  phy- 
sically, while  the  Celtic  wistfulness  of  his  e\  cs  and 
the  large  mobile  mouth  together  give  him  the  look 
of  captivating  whimsy.  General  Duncan  has 
temperament,  and  an>'  subject  of  conversation 
appeals  to  him.  At  our  sitting  he  was  much 
interested  in  the  ocploit  of  a  corporal  from  the 
Tennessee  mountains. 

"You  must  make  a  picture  of  him,"  said  tlie 
General.  "I'll  have  him  brought  in  as  soon  as 
you  have  fira'shed  with  me." 

"What  has  he  done"? 

"His  exploit."  replied  the  General,  "is  the 
most  remarkable  1  have  heard  ot  in  the  whole  war. 
Pretty  good,  too,  for  a  'conscientious  objector."* 


The  General  |>aused  to  chuckle  over  ttmla 

remark. 

"His  full  name  is  Alvin  C.  \  ork,"  he  went oa 
"  He  is  a  tall,  raw-boned  mountaineer,  with  and 

face  and  red  hair,  and  he  is  pn>bably  about 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  He  is  a  drafted 
man,  and  belongs  to  the  328th  Infantry.  Ht ^ 
religion'  previous  to  the  war,  and  altboi^lK 
had  'toted"  a  gun  ever  since  he  could  carT\- nne 
and  was  an  expert  squirrel  shot,  he  now  had  a 
fixed  conviction  that  it  was  wiong  to  kill  Hofr 
ever,  he  did  not  rcM  T  the  draft,  and  in  fact,  he 
became  a  very  excellent  corporal.  His  captain 
took  an  interest  in  the  boy,  and  spent  the  roajor 
part  of  one  night  arguing  with  his  cooscientioiB 
objector,  using  scriptural  quotr?tifins  as  the  main 
part  uf  his  arguments.  The  result  was  that  York 
was  converted  to  the  war.  and  decided  to  fi^t 
Soon  after,  he  was  sent  out  with  a  combat  gimp 
in  charge  of  the  sergeant.  Thev  came  under 
the  fire  of  a  Hun  machine  gun  nest,  and  the  ser- 
geant in  command  and  all  the  members  of  Ik 
party  were  killed  outright,  except  Corporal  York 
and  five  men.  Corporal  York  assumes]  command, 
charged  the  machine  gun  nest,  and  captured  it 
and  took  several  prisoners.  The  party  thn 
proceeded,  and  again  canv?  under  machine  p-, 
fire.  The  corporal,  men,  and  prisoners  llattened 
themselves  out  on  the  ground,  the  corporal  yelling 
to  his  five  men  to  cover  the  prisoneis.  YodtOli' 
limbered  his  weapon,  and,  in  his  old-time  mannr 
as  a  squirrel  hunter,  aimed  his  rifle  fire  at  the 
enemy  machine  gunners. 

"I  asked  him  afterward  how  many  shots  he  had 
fired,  and  he  said  'about  twenty-four  times' 
This  was  an  interesting  statement,  for  after  the 
encounter  we  found  that  twenty-four  dead  Boche 
were  his  bag.    In  fact,  the  fight  onlv  ended  when 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  German  machine 
guns  offered  to  stop  the  machine  gun  fire  if  York 
wotild  stop  hi-  rifl',-  fire.    The  enemy  surrendered 
Corporal  Y  ork  and  his  men  marrhed  r.i  battalion 
headquarters  132  prisoners,  including  lour  officers. 
Another  remarkable  fact  is  that  Corporal  Yorir 
delivered  his  prisoners  to  the  nearest  battalion 
headquarters,  which  was  not  his  own,  and  that 
at  his  own  headquarters  he  made  no  mention  of 
the  affair.    It  was  only  by  accident  that  the 
stor\-  cnme  to  his  own  commander,  from  the  ad- 
jacent battalion  some  time  later.  The  facts  were 
then  verified,  and  for  this  action  York  nemed 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  and  has  ben 
recommended  for  the  Medal  of  Honor." 

Later  in  the  evening  Corporal  Y  ork  appeared, 
in  obedience  to  an  order  to  have  his  portrait 
painted.    I  asked  him  if  he  were  married 

"No,"  he  answered  slowly,  with  his  Southern 
drawl,    1  was  always  a  kind  of  a  mommer  's  bo)'  * 
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MAJOR-GENFRAL  ADELBF.RT  CRONKHITE 
Dutch  in  name  and  Dutch  in  appearance     Mr.  Chase  felt  «i-mpied  to  paint  him  with  a  rulT,  so  much  does  he 

resemble  a  Franz  Hals  type 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  GEORGE  B.  DLNCAN 

Former  Commander  of  the  77th  (New  York)  Division,  which  helped  drive  the  Germans  out  of  the  Argonne 
Forest  in  the  great  American  drive  north  of  V  erdun.  The  Argonnc  Forest  has  for  centuries  been  regarded  a* 
one  of  the  most  impregnable  military  positions  in  the  wnrKI 
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CORPORAL  ALVIN  C.  YORK 

A  "conscientious  objector"  from  the  Tennessee  Mountains,  who  recovered  from  his  p^icifism  sufficiently 
to  kill  with  his  rifle  a  machine  gun  nrst  of  twenty-four  Germans  and  capture  i^i  German  soldiers  and  four 
oflTi^en.  This  General  Duncan  pronounced  the  "greatest  single  exploit  of  the  war."  "I  was  always  a  kmd 
of  a  mommer's  boy"  Corporal  York  told  Mr.  Chase 
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CORPORAL  JOHN  R    o'bRIEN,  OF  BOSTON 

Gcnnan  machine  guns  had  a  fascination  for  him  On  June  i8lh,  a  particulariy  prskv  n«t  of  cnctny 
machine  guns  were  blazing  with  a  deadly  elfcct  ai  Co.  K.  aird  Infantry,  and  Division— that's  this bov's Com- 
pany— and  "up  and  at  "em"  went  Corporal  J.  R.  O'Brien,  of  Boston  That  machine  gun  nest  rccei^td 
O'Brien  s  particular  attention— in  fact,  he  atquired  those  guns  forthwith.  Just  for  that  a  French  grnm] 
decorated  him  with  the  Medaille  .Militairc  and  Croix  de  Guerre  with  palm,  and  kissed  him  on  the  cbetk 
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SERGEANT  HERMAN  KORTH 

Co.  B,  I2ist  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  jand  Division.  Bom  in  a  little  German  town  near  the  Rhine,  but 
made  in  America.  Out  on  the  brow  of  a  gently  sloping  hill  went  Korth  alone.  The  enemy  machine  guns 
were  below  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  it  was  impossible  for  our  gunners  to  sec  their  location,  so  Korth  volun- 
teered to  go  out  on  the  hilltop  and  drive  stakes  to  line  our  artillery  fire  on.  There,  within  sight  of  the  enemy, 
he  remained,  directing  our  artillery  fire,  his  chance  for  life  one  in  cnc  million.  Cited  for  Distinguished  Scr%'ice 
Cross. 
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THE  FOUR  GOVERNMENTS  OF 

MEXICO 

ZAPATA-PROTECTOR  OF  MORELOS 

y\  Sound  Solution  of  Mexico's  Agrarian  Problem — 1  his  So-called  "Bandit"  a  Mexican 

Leader  with  a  Consistent  Economic  Platform 

BY 

WILLIAM  GATES 

Note.— 7*4* /(oilbiwwf  is  the  third  ^  jmr,  or  p<»sMyfit>e,  4u1$dis  on  Mexico  Ithday.  The  author 
taSt  witbin  the  last  righleen  moulh-^  tnfkfd  personally  ivith  practically  every  Aff  xioin  leader  of  conseqiunct 
in  every  political  /action,  including  Carrania,  Zapata,  Alvarado,  Felix  Dial,  <^"^  Meixtmro.  who  are  the 
cbi^tains  oj  the  Jour  govemtmnts  in  Mexico  now.  He  has  discussed  the  political  and  economic  condition  o§ 
Mexico  with  men  oJ  every  shade  of  experience  and  opinion,  and  with  the  leaders  their  plans  for  the  future.  He 
landed  (Jt  Progresoin  July.  IQ17,  and  fraveleJ  on  horsehack  fifteen  hundred  wJn  through  Yucatan,  to  Afexico 
City,  through  Morelos  and  Oaxaca  to  Tebuantepec  and  thence  out  af  Mexico  al  Scdina  Cru{  in  April,  igtS. 
Fivt  of  thf^       months  were  sfent  on  horseback  through  the  heart  ef  the  county. — The  Editors. 


A  T  THE  time  we  entered  the  war,  Mcx- 
/%  ico  might  almost  as  well  have  been  in 
/  \  the  interior  of  China,  so  far  as  any 
/^^^  enlightening  information  was  con- 
^  ^  cemed.  The  official  view  stood  that 
Carranza  was,  in  a  way.  getting  along;  that  the 
past  Revolution  was  embodied  in  him,  and  that 
he  was  );raduany  reorganizing  the  country,  op- 
posed only  by  disorderly  elements  properly  cha- 
racterized as  mere  banditry;  that  he  was  iilso,  of 
course,  more  or  less  impeded  by  reactionary  selfish 
elements  from  the  pa'^t  ret^ime.  The  official 
view  also  had  it  that  he  was  the  representative  of 
the  ^'onnmon  people"  of  Mexico,  and  their  wel- 
fare; that,  ^iven  support,  he  would  rebuild  Mex- 
ico, with  schools  and  lands  for  the  peasants. 

In  both  official  and  popular  estimation,  there 
was  no  real  political  or  organized  opposition  to  his 
government,  and  the  new  Constitution — all  the 
disorder  being  mere  outlawr>'.  It  was  r«X)gmzed 
that  there  was  a  sort  of  a  situation  in  the  oil  re^ 
gion,  where  Carranza  had  not  \et  been  able  to 
expel  a  certain  Manuel  Pclacz,  \vh(»  tirew  fat  con- 
trjbutiuui.  fruni  the  oil  producers,  but  at  the  same 
time  gave  them  the  "protection"  he  got  paid  for. 
It  was  taken  for  granted  that  Carranza  was  also 
being  "  tempted  by  Berlin,"  but  with  the  normal 
American  ii^nmce  in  such  matters,  it  was  talwn 
for  granted  that  he  stopped  there;  we  could  see 
that  such  a  cour-^*  could  never  pmfit  Mexico,  so 
the  possibility  that  he  could  think  otherwise  was 
not  taken  seriously  a  moment.  We  also  knew 
that  Villa  was  still  "loose,"  that  Zapau  had  not 


\  ielded,  and  that  Covernor  .Mvarado  in  >'ucatan 
was, making  things  unpleasant  for  the  old  "slave- 
hoMers'*  with  some  kind  of  a  more  or  less  SocU- 
istic  rule  that  was  nevertheless  really  ** doing 

things." 

The  common  apprehension  was  not  satisfied, 
however;  difficulties  kept  manifesting  themsdvcs 
that  should  not  have  done  so,  had  things  been 
right.  But  the  Great  War  focussed  our  aUen- 
tion,  and  we  by  a  comUnation  of  necessity  and 
optimism,  passed  the  Mexican  question  over 
until  that  was  cleared  up.  Of  the  real  state  of 
things  inside  of  Mexico,  of  what  was  going  on 
poiitkally  in  that  countiy,  we  had  probably  less 
knowlcdqe  than  we  had  of  any  other  countiy  in 
the  entire  world. 

In  deciding  upon  a  trip  through  Mexico  in  or- 
der to  get  behind  that  veil,  I  determined  upon  in- 
vestit;ating  the  sections  of  the  country  from  which 
we  never  heard  news  of  any  kind;  that  is,  first 
through  the  interior  towns  and  plantations  of 
Yucatan,  and  then  through  the  southern  States 
of  Mexico,  through  Morelos  where  the  Agrarian 
question  is  acutely  marked,  next  through 
Oaxaca  and  Chiapas,  and  across  the  border  into 
Guatemala.  The  latter  part  of  this  route  1  knew 
to  be  through  still  unsettled  territory,  and  at  once 
on  reaching  Yucatan  learned  that  it  would  be 
dan^^erous  almost  to  impossibility  even  to  reach 
tlie  iehuantepec  Isthmus,  direct  from  .Mexico 
City.  In  fact,  from  the  first  day  1  reached 
Yucatan,  and  down  to  the  last  week  before  1 
passed  out  of  Meidcan  territory,  the  cm  most 
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common  thing  I  heaad  (from  those  to  whom  I 

dared  to  speak  of  my  wishes)  was:  "You  cannot 
go;  you  will  not  get  through;  you  will  not  come 
hack." 

It  WIS  perfectly  clear  that  these  were  real  dan- 
gers to  my  friends,  and  that  they  were  genuinely 
worried  as  1  persisted.  In  Yucatan  1  decided  to 
ride  on  horse,  first  with  a  companion,  and  then 

alone,  all  throu^^h  the  eastern  and  southern  part 
of  the  State,  through  almost  pathless  monU  or 
woods,  and  endless  hemp  fields,  penetrating  at 
each  point  to  the  edge  of  things,  t  was  told  the 
trip  by  horse  was  impossible  in  everv  way:  it  was 
the  rainy  season:  1  would  get  malaria,  get  lost, 
starve,  and  all  the  rest.  This  from  both  Ameri- 
cans and  Yucatecans.  And  the  final  touch  came 
in  a  little  Indian  village  at  the  end  of  things  in  the 
southeast,  to  which  1  had  ridden  to  talk  with 
and  see  an  old  Maya  berhaUro  or  native  doctor. 
He  and  his  wife,  a  trulv  handsome  woman  of 
about  fifty,  and  I  had  a  delightful  hour's  chat  over 
native  books,  and  plants,  and  old  Maya  traditions. 
Then  he  put  some  salve  on  a  bad  sore  on  my 
horse's  withers,  which  incidentally  cured  it  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  1  started  to  go.  As  1  did 
9o»  the  wife  said:  "  But.  seftor,  are  you  not  afraid 
to  ride  alone  in  Yucatan?"  "Afraid!  Why?" 
"For  the  Socialists,  that  they  will  kill  you." 

The  unconscious  implication  of  that  solicitude, 
and  the  light  it  gives  on  the  carefully  fostered 
illusion  ThrtT  Alvarado  and  his  party  in  Yucatan 
have  been  the  redeemers  of  the  Maya  peasants, 
goes  very  far.  Yucatan,  however,  must  be  the 
subject  <rf  the  next  article. 

In  planning  my  trip,  then,  behind  the  Carranza 
veil,  1  laid  out  for  myself  to  meet,  with  as  much 
intimacy  as  circumstances  in  each  case  might 
permit,  four  men  in  particular.  Around  each 
there  was  and  still  is  in  the  general  re- 
ports, every  conceivable  kind  of  contradiction;  it 
was  impossible  to  determine  for  myself  which  kind 
of  men  they  were,  what  were  their  ultimate  mo- 
tives, the  springs  of  their  conduct,  and  therefore, 
what  b  going  on  in  Mexico,  without  meeting  them 
face  to  face,  hearing  them  speak,  and  above  all — 
seeing  the  man  as  he  spoke.  These  four,  whom 
i  felt  to  stand  politically  for  Mexico  to-day,  were 
Governor  Alvarado  of  Yucatan,  President  Car-> 
ranza.  Gen.  Ftlix  Dfaz,  nephew  of  the  former 
President,  and  Emiliano  Zapata — Indian, "  bandit " 
or  "  patriot." 

Of  the  four,  I  think  Zapata  interested  me  most, 
from  the  character  of  what  I  had  heard  of  him. 
He  is  almost  never  referred  to,  in  print,  save  as 
"  bandit" — brutal,  a  sort  of  super-bad  man,  he  and 
his  soldiers  being  out  for  robbery  and  pillage,  with 
atrocity  as  an  amusement  on  the  side.  In  Yuca- 
tan, far  removed  from  any  sphere  of  his  opera- 


tions, I  found  the  term  tafMisIa  tised  in  (Alvar- 
ado, or  Government  official)  newspapers  as  a 
common  daily  equivalent  for  bandit  or  highway- 
man, without  any  implication  of  actual  connec- 
tion with  Zapata  himself.  It  was  the  same  when 
I  f'ot  over  to  Mexico  proper;  any  outrages  any- 
where in  middle  Mexico  were  always  by  lapattsias; 
any  armed  band  was  one  led  by  a  ^apatisla  chief. 
In  the  city  of  Puebla,  close  to  where  Zapata  terri- 
tory joins  Carrancista,  I  was  told  by  the  American 
consul  that  no  money  could  liire  him  tu  go  two 
miles  out  oS  town  alone;  the  least  he  would  expect 
would  be  to  come  back  minus  till  his  clothes. 
(1  did  not  tell  him  I  had  just  returned  from  several 
weeks  and  many  leagues  among  them.) 

On  the  other  hand,  1  had  been  told  by  friends 
who  had  been  in  Mexico  City  when  the  Zapatistas, 
headed  by  Zapata  himself,  did  at  last  enter — and 
everyone  had  been  in  the  extreme  of  terror  in  that 
expectation— that  Zapata  proved  the  oyily  leader 
whose  men  did  not  loot,  and  were  kept  in  order. 
One  friend,  a  lady,  told  me  it  was  possible  to  give 
almost  any  Zapata  common  soldier  a  bill  to  go 
on  an  errand,  or  make  a  purchase,  and  have  the 
article  and  change  duly  returned.  Others  told 
of  how  they  came  and  beg|^  for  food,  if  th^ 
needed  it,  instead  of  robbing. 

ZAPATA,  THE  ONE  GONSISTENT  MEXICAN  LEADER 

Again  when  it  came  to  the  political  issue,  one 

will  find  the  universal  comment,  that  Zapata  is 
the  one  man  in  all  the  past  eight  or  ten  years  of 
Revolution,  who  has  been  constant  and  consistent. 
And  finally  when  one  comes  to  the  literature  of 

the  Revolution,  one  finds  the  same  extreme  of 
contradictions.  In  Cientitico  literature  he  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  a  sort  of  Wat  Tyler,  a 
rebellious  fellow  against  his  belters,  and  against 
all  law  and  order.  In  the  Carrancista  literature, 
no  abuse  is  too  extreme;  it  goes  to  a  length 
that  causes  one  to  ask, "  Why  is  it  sought  to  damn 
him  so  utterly,  to  disprove  any  possibility  that  he 
may  stand  for  a  genuine  movement?" 

But  again  one  finds  scholarly  books,  such  as 
"Forging a  Fatherland,"  by  Manuel  Gamio,  Direc- 
tor of  Archaeology  in  Mexico,  treating  "Zti^d/iimo" 
as  a  serious  ^ial  movement,  identifying  it  as 
distinct  from  outlawry,  and  as  being  in  fact  no 
more  that  Indianismo,  and  something  that  "be- 
gan when  Cortes  landed  on  the  shores  oi  Villa 
Rka."  In  short,  that  ZapaHmo  means  the  reoL 
desire  of  the  real  and  native  Americans  for  that 
freedom  from  conquest  which  since  that  day  they 
have  never  had.  Or  to  put  it  still  more  frankly, 
the  right  to  be  a  man,  and  not  an  animal. 

Naturally,  1  wanted  to  meet  Zapata. 

1  went  to  Mexico  with  a  distinct  prepossession 
in  favor  of  the  Carranza  administration,  despite 
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the  fact  that  I  could  not  (ind  a  single  individual, 
outride  of  the  ofTicial  propaganda,  v  h  l  ad  any- 
thing good  to  say  of  Carranza  himseii  .  We  had 
but  just  lately  entered  the  War,  and  Congress 
had  given  the  President  authority  to  extend  cred- 
its to  any  of  our  Allies  for  war  asMstance;  this 
authority  was  used  b)  him  among  other  cases,  for 
a  credit  to  Cuba.  Mexico  had  been  seeking  a 
loan,  and  beyond  all  doubt  needed  one;  recon- 
struction was  and  is  impossible  without  it.  There 
wefe  political  difficulties,  more  or  less  ccmceming 
the  guarantees  and  some  form  of  supervision  of 
its  application — and  Mexico's  dignitv  in  con'ient- 
ing  to  any  restrictions.  But  there  was  the  non- 
political  question  of  the  world's  food;  and  agri< 
culture  in  Mexico  was  flat.  The  whole  matter 
could  have  been  settled,  had  the  high  parties 
been  willing,  by  a  credit  to  be  put  to  agricultural 
pioductmn,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Food  Com- 
mission. It  would  have  f^iven  money  and  work 
and  a  new  start  in  Mexico  where  it  was  most 
needed,  and  just  to  that  class  ^ich  both  Presi- 
dents Wilson  and  Carranza  had  declaredly  taken 
up  the  cudgels  for.  And  it  would  have  put  the 
two  countries  at  work  in  a  common  cause,  a  hu- 
manitarian even  more  than  a  political  one,  and 
enormously  to  Mexico's  profit.  Such  an  opera- 
tion could  have  solved  all  of  Carranza's  problems 
of  Mexfcan  rehabtlitatkm.  As  shown  by  some 
letters  1  wrote  to  friends  in  the  East  before  start- 
ing, I  went  to  Mexico  believing  that  such  a 
solution  was  at  least  possible,  and  that  the 
Carranza  government  deserved  our  support. 

After  finding  things  the  way  they  were  in  Yuca- 
tan, I  still  separated  the  Alvarado  despotism  from 
the  Revolution;  going  throu^  the  coimtry 
1  was  naturall)'  on  friendly  teims  with  the  local 
officials,  and  1  found  some  occasions  where  I 
dared  put  the  question  as  to  where  Yucatan  would 
stand,  if  a  bieach  should  come  between  Alvarado 
and  Carranza.  The  answer  came  unhesitatingly: 
With  Carranza.  (They  knew  Alvarado  at  first 
hand,  Carranza  by  hearsay.)  And  so  I  went 
across  to  Vera  Cruz  and  the  capital  with  this 
same  prepossession  for  the  "obstinate  old  man." 
Inflexibility  is  just  as  necessary  in  a  patriot  as  it  is 
difficult  in  a^-man  of  one  idea  only,  and  that  a 
wrong  one. 

THE  PASSPORT  INTO  MORELOS 

The  actual  visit  to  Morelos  had  to  be  worked 
up  with  considerable  care;  it  had  to  be  done  en- 
tirely through  Mexicans,  as  I  could  not  in  com- 
mon justice  to  any  Americans  living  in  the  coun- 
trv  make  them  party  to  my  wishes,  or  even 
permit  them  to  know.  I  had  to  be  no 
more  than  the .  visiting  collector  of  books  and 
manuscripts,  and  the  archaeokigist.    Indeed  the 


whole  trip  could  probably  not  have  been  put 
through  had  m-  collection  and  interest  in  those 
lines  not  been  so  well  known.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  Mexico  City  is  full  of  Zapatistas  and 
Felicistas  and  Oaxacans  who  sympathize  with  the 
enemy;  men  of  culture  and  position  who  stay  out 
of  all  political  connections,  and  pursue  their  or- 
dinary vocations.  It  would  perhaps  be  unjust 
to  say  there  are  no  decent  people  in  Mexico  who 
believe  in  Carranza;  also  1  am  not  in  a  position 
to  oMnpromise  anybody  of  my  actual  knowledge, 
save  the  very  few  with  whom  1  did  talk  knowing 
positively  beforehand  where  they  sffMxl.  I  made 
many  delightful  friends,  both  literary  and  social; 
and  it  would  have  be^  impossiUe  bungling  to 
talk  politics.  Rut  1  would  not  like  to  wager  there 
are  5  per  cent,  of  people,  whose  "private  inter- 
ests" do  not  keep  them  Carrancistas,  who  would 
defend  him,  if  they  and  their  intemtS  Were  out- 
side his  reach.  The  quite  ordinary  name  for  him 
even  in  goverrunent  circles,  which  are  at  times 
surprisin^y  frank-spoken,  is  sin  vergutn^a,  the 
shameless  one;  which  is  quite  the  worst  thing  vuu 
can  say  of  a  Mexican  without  rinsing  \  our  mouth. 

However,  dropping  out  b)-  street  car  alone  one 
evening,  revolver  in  pocket  (that  always  and 
ever\-where  at  night  in  Mexico  City  now),  to  a 
quiet  residence  part  of  the  city,  rapping  at  a  cer- 
tain door  some  blocks  away.  I  was  soon  in  an 
animated  conversation  on  "very  much  pditics" 
with  a  party  of  men  who  most  decidedly  were  not 
"bandits,"  though  one  of  them  did  happen  to  be 
a  Zapata  genend  under  cover  in  the  city  for  a 
short  time,  lie  left  two  da>s  later,  T.iking  with 
him  my  desire  to  see  his  Chief,  and  after  my  mode 
of  entry  had  been  duly  planned  out. 

Zapata  controls  the  State  of  Morelos,  and  a  part 
of  the  State  of  Mexico  extending  close  to  the 
capital.  Parts  of  the  States  of  Puebla,  Michoa- 
can  and  Guerrero,  to  the  southeast,  south  and 
southwest,  are  also  under  his  control  and  pro- 
tection. At  the  very  time  of  our  conference? 
some  of  his  forces  had  just  made  a  raid,  dri'»ing 
in  the  Carrancista  garrison  from  six  or  seven  vil- 
lages only  a  few  miles  from  the  capital,  and  re- 
stocking themselves  in  ammunition.  They  even 
approached  within  about  two  miles  of  the  great 
German  wireless  on  the  hill  known  as  La  KstrelUu 
This  station  is  said  to  communicate  with  Nauen, 
direct,  or  certainly  with  one  controllable  relay, 
and  was  protected,  i  was  informed,  by  government 
troops.  I  was  offered  the  opportunity  to  ^o  to 
see  the  station,  but  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  photographs  were  already  in  Washington,  I 
did  not  take  the  trouble.  But  1  did  meet,  two 
weeks  later,  in  the  interior  of  Morelos,  some  of  the 
leaders  on  the  raid  I  have  mentioned.  1  told  them 
of  tilis  wf rdess  station.   Suggested  peihi^M^^ 
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The  G»Ioiiers  eyes  caught  up;  "We  will  blow  it 
up  the  next  time  we  go." 

There  are  several  ways  to  get  amund  from  the 
capital  into  Morelos.  The  most  natural  way  was 
the  one  I  did  not  go;  Zapata  had  at  the  time 

ridden  several  da\  s*  jcjumey  to  the  very  south  of 
Guerrero,  and  as  my  objective  after  Morclos  was 
Oaxaca,  further  to  the  south,  I  guided  my  move- 
ments accordingly.  All  was  arranged.  Mean- 
while  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  most  delightful  hour 
with  I'resident  Carranza  himself  at  the  National 
Palace  one  evening,  wherein  since  we  did  not  talk 
politics,  I  found  the  opposite  of  what  I  had  been 
told  to  expect.  You  ahva\'s  do  get  the  opposite 
in  Mexico;  whatever  you  simply  cannot  do,  just 
take  it  that  you  can;  the  thing  that  is  sure  to 
happen  to-morrow,  does  not  happen  at  all;  and 
when  the  Revolution  does  come,  it  comes  from  a 
clear  sky.  Anyhow,  President  Carranza  sus- 
tained nearly  half  the  conversation;  and  if  it  were 
rot  for  what  he  has  done  to  Mexico,  1  could  find 
it  ver\  easy  indeed  to  like  him  very  much. 

THE  JOURNEY  BEGINS:  A  MOONLIGHT  RIDE 

A  few  days  later  I  went  to  the  railroad  station 
with  my  bags.  An  Indian  boy  who  knew  mc  by 
sight  was  at  the  station  and  ^t  in  a  third<lass 
car.  In  due  course  we  arrived  at  a  certain  town, 
at  which  quite  a  crowd  got  off,  the  boy  and  my- 
sdf  among  them.  No  one  paid  the  lightest  at- 
tention to  us  as  we  walked,  separately,  through 
the  town.  But  another  Indian  came  to  me  at  the 
car  steps,  and  walked  off  with  my  bags,  leaving 
me  unencumbered.  I  went  to  the  little  hotel, 
got  dinner,  and  after  I  had  nosed  about  the  town 
for  some  hours,  the  time  came  for  the  returning 
train  to  go  on  back.  I,  however,  walked  beyond 
the  station  to  a  spot  near  the  outskirts  where  I 
saw  my  boy  standin;'.  A  dnor  opened  to  us. 
At  rught  about  eleven  oclock  we  passed  a  lew 
steps  further,  out  of  town,  and  off  the  main  roads. 
Two  hours  later  a  part)'  of  horsemen  met  us  in  the 
moonlight,  with  spare  animals;  and  that  night  1 
was  welcomed  in  Morclos. 

Then  began  leagues  of  ridin;  '  Oaxaca  the 
mountain  Indians  all  -0  a-foot,  but  in  Morclos 
every  man  rides,  gun  on  saddle.  Through  In- 
dian towns,  all  more  or  less  ruined,  by  the  gpvcm- 
ment  troops  on  their  difTerent  incursion'^.  I  lu- 
public  buildings  and  schoolbouses  seemed  li» 
have  borne  the  brunt;  in  one  sch«>lhouse  where 
I  spent  a  night  nearly  every  scrap  of  furniture  li.til 
been  burned  by  the  inv.ut  r;.  At  one  time  wc 
passed  where  had  once  been  an  aKnculiural  tm- 
plement  factor)';  destroyed  by  Carrancislas.  Il 
was  Rheims  and  Ypres  and  St.  fj-enhn  m  ilu- 
small.  I  nrrticed  one  burned  hoinc  near  he  road, 
there  had  been  a  sick  woman,  bed-rufdrn  In  it 


when  it  was  fired,  now  a  hopeless  but  tell-tale 
wreck! 

Our  party  was  few  to  start  with,  for  a  large 
escort  was  not  needed:  we  were  safe  in  Murelus. 
But  it  steadily  grew  as  i  reached  one  town  after 
another,  by  the  addition  of  various  officers  and 
men  from  each,  until  at  last  we  were  quite  a  lart'e 
cavalcade.  One  of  these  was  Gen.  Gildardo  .Ma- 
gafta,  who  had  been  Governor  of  the  Federal  Dis^ 
trict  during  the  /.if  T.iA  11a occupation  in  1914-1  > 
—and  a  most  excellent  one.  1  found  htm  a  man 
by  nature  of  the  type  we  call  conservative  and 
prudent.  Our  objective  was  the  town  of  Tlalti- 
7.apan,  to  which  the  capital  has  been  removed  to 
be  further  from  the  combat  line,  and  to  which 
point  Zapata  himself  was  riding  back  from  the 
south  of  Guerrero,  to  meet  us.  As  we  rode,  or 
stopped  to  eat  and  sleep,  I  talked  with  one  or 
another  of  my  companions;  found  them  natural, 
simple,  even  jolly  boys  and  men.  The  ride  went 
on  through  farms,  over  barren  plain;;,  down  into 
deep  barrancas,  with  the  snowy  head  of  Popocate- 
petl ever  changing  as  the  sun  moved  around,  and 
the  crown  of  smok>  mists  rose  Tfrom  which  the 
mountain  takes  its  name).  Now  and  then  an 
impromptu  race  started  up;  then  a  bit  of  sky- 
larking, hitting  each  other's  horses  unexpectedly. 
But  in  the  whole  of  my  sta\'  in  .\lorelos  I  saw  not 
one  improper  thing,  nothing  evil,  not  a  quarrel, 
no  one  drunk.  Of  course  one  understands  I  was 
a  guest,  and  there  was  the  good  behavior  in  re- 
spect to  the  ^uest.  But  what  could  not  be  feigned 
was  the  naturalness  of  that  good  behavior. 

INTFRt  STINf.   on  c  ut. b  01    LOCAL  COLOR 

Then  too,  in  some  towns  we  stopped  long 
enough  for  various  local  business  to  be  trans- 
acted, especially  after  Zapata  himself  joined  us. 
At  such  times  1  was  left  at  my  own  volition,  and 
the  common  daily  life  of  the  town  went  on  about 
me.  It  was  just  plain  peaceable  country  life. 
There  were  bits  of  local  law  to  be  settled,  a 
matter  of  a  ditlurence  over  some  purchase;  some 
of  this  went  on  while  I  was  apparently  napping 
under  a  tree.  In  short,  the  whole  thing  was  gen- 
uine, unmistakably  S(j;  and  so  were  the  people. 

As  we  came  to  one  town  1  heard  all  the  bells 
pealing  a>ntinuously,  and  the  man  at  my  side  told 
m«v  "  l  hat  is  f,ir  yon,  seiior."  It  was  quite  a 
lit  lie  rece|>tion;  the  men  were  all  around  the 
Ayuntamimto,  or  town  house,  in  front  of  which 
( ,rTi.  r.il  A\  .iqiiica  greeted  me,  and  we  went  in  be- 
tween the  .sentries  for  a  formal  welcome.  \\'h(,nv 
the  fjpposite  of  Magafla,  a  little  bit  of  a  man,  of  an 
a  I  u  c,  uld  not  guess,  hard  and  lasting  as  naib, 
aiul  I  will  wager  a  terror  in  a  fight;  in  peace,  a 
ncnllcman.  Here  i  was  invited  to  a  neighboring 
town  which  had  a  saint's  day  and  fiesta  that 
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afternoon.  The  fiesta  consisted  of  some  decora- 
tions of  branches  and  flowers,  fruit  to  go  round, 
and  women  with  sweets  to  sell.  At  the  side  of 
the  plaza  a  space  was  staked  in — for  a  bull-fight? 
Not  at  all,  but  cowboy  play.  Several  bulls  were 
let  in  to  be  chased  and  roped ;  some  to  a  bloodless 
corrida  wherein  instead  of  attacking  the  bull,  the 
jrfay  was  defensive,  with  long  braces  by  which  the 
horseman  kept  the  bull  from  reaching  the  lu>rse, 
%vithnut  himst'lf  heini;  unseated.  Then  several 
bulls  were  caught,  tied  round  the  body,  and  re- 
leased with  a  rider  hanging  on.  It  was  good  and 
strenuous,  and  no  one  hurt,  certainly  notthe  bulls. 
The  crowd  was  considerable;  there  were  one,  or 
two  bottles  of  aguardiente  passing,  but  no  more. 
No  one  even  tipsy.   But  innumerable  cigarettes. 

I  was  in  Morelos,  however,  not  for  fiestas  but 
to  talk  politics;  and  so  shortly  before  reachin;; 
Tialtusapau  we  met  two  of  the  most  active  parti- 
cipants in  the  Cbiwention  period,  from  the  Agua»< 
calientes  meeting  to  the  finnl  entry  of  Carranza 
in  August,  1915.  These  were  Manuel  Palafox, 
the  practical  author  of  all  the  agrarian  plans  and 
legislation,  and  of  the  "Plan  de  Ayala."  which 
has  been  Zapata's  platform:  and  Antonio  Dfaz 
Soto  y  Gama,  a  young  lawyer  who  refused  the 
portfolio  of  Justice  in  the  Convention  gpvemment. 
under  President  Gutierrez  and  his  successors. 
1  speak  of  Palafox  as  the  "author."  The  real 
author  is  Zapata  himself;  that  is,  it  is  his  idea. 
And  in  a  way  which  has  meant  tragedy  for  Mex- 
ico, it  fell  to  Palafox  to  give  it  form.  We  had 
started  ridingthat  morning  at  two  o'clock,  with  the 
rising  moon,  to  avoid  the  afternoon  heat  over  the 
barrens.  It  \s'as  mxm  \'.hen  we  came  to  the 
bacienda.  I  was  barely  seated  before  Palafox 
was  explaining  all  the  operations  of  irrigation, 
their  agricultural  loan  bank,  making  advances 
to  the  farmers  just  as  they  went  on  sta.^e  hy  stajre 
in  the  cultivation,  seeing  to  it  that  the  crop  was 
marlwted  and  the  loan  repaid;  all  well  devised 
to  educate  the  farmers  to  economic  independence. 
The  dinner  rrot  cold  while  he  talked. 

Soto  y  Gania  came  in  the  midst  of  the  talk,  just 
after  I  had  praised  what  they  were  doing.  Pila- 
fo\  told  him,  "Tlie  Seftor  says  this  is  the  best 
system  in  the  world."  "No,  seflor."  I  replied, 
"  not  just  that.  I  said  it  is  in  agreement  with  our 
most  modem  lines." 

THE  ACRARIAN  PROBLEM:  ZAPATA  PLUS  PALAFOX 

The  problem  of  Mexico  will  never  be  settled 

until  this  Morelos  problem  of  the  lands  is  settled. 
1  have  repeated  that  conviction  over  and  over,  in 
every  kind  of  circle;  it  is  universally  conceded. 
There  are  States  in  Mexico  where  there  is  no 
agrarian  problem  at  all,  where  the  Indians  still 
have  their  lands,  or  do  not  care  for  other  than 


they  have.  Bui  liie  agrarian  problem  in  Morelos 
is  a  real  thing,  it  is  the  type  of  manifestation  thai 
began,  as  Gamio  says,  when  the  Spaniards  first 
supenmposed  themselves  on  the  natives.  His- 
tory and  circumstances  have  made  the  local 
Morelos  problem  the  heart  of  the  pitdrfem  of 
Democracy  in  Mexico;  and  Zapata  represents 
its  spirit.  Palafox  represents  its  uncompromising 
platform,  at  the  hands  of  a  pedj^og,  whose  educar 
tion  Zapata  needed  for  his  assistance. 

I  he  land  question  is  a  long  one.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  Indians  cultivated  their  ground  under 
two  systems,  separate  ownership,  and  communal. 
B\  a  law  of  some  sixty  years  z^o,  the  communal 
lands  were  ordered  divided  in  severally,  with  the 
intention  of  bringing  the  social  organization  of 
the  farming  class  to  a  higher  level;  but  there  were 
ftrave  difficulties  attached  to  the  demarcations 
and  division.  Many  titles  were  traditional, 
after  the  Indian  kind,  from  father  to  son  for  gen- 
erations. Many  titles  existed  consecutively  docu- 
mented back  for  several  hundred  years;  but  at 
times  hopelessly  mixed  in  overlaoping  bounds,  or 
uncertain  surveys. 

Under  Dfaz  laws  were  passed  to  clear  up  these 
titles,  requiring  registry,  and  other  formalities. 
These  kiws  were  taken  advantage  of,  just  when 
modern  methods  and  machincr\-  brought  in  the 
era  of  economic  large-scale  agriculture,  by  the 
large  landholders,  to  the  destitution  of  the  In- 
dians. We  had  similar  troubles  in  the  case  of 
some  of  our  United  States  Western  lands,  where  the 
settler  was  not  careful,  or  technicalities  inter- 
vened. In  Mexico  also  the  Indians  were  ignor- 
ant, far  from  the  capital,  restricted  by  their  con- 
dition in  man)"  ways.  Often  they  knew  no  Span- 
ish; also  they  and  their  fathers  had  tilled  their 
lands,  and  they  had  no  dream  of  danger.  One 
law,  perfectl)'  just  on  its  face  le;uall\-,  and  nation- 
ally good,  provided  that  any  one  might  bu>'  va- 
cant government  lands;  but  adding,  that  one 
might  also  buy  as  such  the  excess  acreage  within 
the  given  bountlaries  of  what  an  existing  private 
title  actually  called  for;  this  purchase  privilege 
was  reserved  for  one  year  after  an  actual  survey 
and  lU termination,  to  the  title-holder.  If  it 
happened  that  the  title-holder  never  knew  of  the 
facts  in  time,  he  lost  out.  even  if  lus  claim  of  title 
went  back  200  years. 

In  such  ways  as  these,  coupled  with  individual 
purchases  from  1  ndians  who  were  where  they  could 
not  help  themselves,  it  came  about  that  the  whole 
State  of  Morelos  became  owned  by  about  a  score 
or  so  of  individuals,  half  of  Spanish  birth;  one  of 
them  holding  in  trust  for  the  Church,  to  get  round 
the  law  in  that  regard.  The  Indians  were  re- 
stricted to  their  bare  house  lots  in  the  towns;  the 
very  roads  belonged  to  the  owner^j  it^is^i^gig^ 
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rind  other  products  were  planted  even  in  the 
church-yards  and  bury  ing  grounds. 
Prior  to  Madero's  entry  into  the  case,  Emiliano 
.  Zapata,  a  young  Indian  of  Auenecuilco  in  Morelos 
had  been  bruising  his  toes  against  legal  obstacles 
in  the  capital,  tryin^^  to  ^et  back  lands  for  which 
his  townspeople  had  still  their  primordial  titles, 
but  were  dispossessed,  and  reduced  to  l.^V  r  md 
peonage  on  the  haciendas..  In  September,  1909, 
he  went  home  disgusted,  to  say:  "They  are  our 
lands,  and  we  have  the  titles.  We  will  take 
them,  and  let  the  others  do  the  going  to 
law,'  There  began  the  Revolution  in  Mexico. 
That  is,  connectedly;  for  similar  dispossessions  in 
Chihtiahua,  Chiapas,  and  other  places,  had  led 
to  Indian  revolts  which  were  mercilessly  sup- 
pressed—for the  time.  In  the  valley  of  Papantia 
20.000  Mexican  citizens  had  tilled  their  lands; 
after  the  5;ur\-ey  had  passed,  the  whole  region 
was  the  property  of  one  family.  The  total  of 
"vacant*'  lands  thus  bought  from  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Diaz  regime  is  given  as  180.000.000 
acres,  for  which  the  Government  received 
^i,75o,(X)o! 

THE  SEEDS  OF  THh   URST  REVOLUTION 

Mexico  has  never  been  a  democracy,  only  a 
people  struggling  to  shalw  off  the  economic  chains 
which  came  with  the  Spanish  Conquest ;  struggling 

and  never  succeeding.    They  have  therefore  not 
had  the  rule  of  defmite  political  parties  as  we  have ; 
though  the  eternal  divisions  exist  of  Conserva- 
tive, Moderate  and  liberal,  with  the  hiphl\- 
charged  poles  of    Lfltramontane  (the  extreme 
Catholic  party,)  and  Radical  at  the  two  ends 
to  stir  up  trouble.    Parties  have  been  as  in 
France  and  Japan,   only  more  kaleidoscopic. 
When   things    reach    the    stage    of  appeal 
to  arms,  we  get  a  Wan,  signed  by  the  head 
of  the  movement  and  his  associates,  and  named 
after  the  place  where  it  was  signed,    it  is  no 
more  than  such  a  thing  as  we  label  the  ''Chi- 
cago Platfomi/'  At  various  stages  we  get  mani- 
fiesivs,  which  arc  no  more  than  our  key-note 
speeches,  or  statements  by  this  or  that  public 
man.    The  manifestos  are  transitory;  the  Plans 
are  fundamental,  and  are  e.vpected  to  become  the 
basis  of  the  new  and  rdurmmg  admmistration. 
Thus  the  past  Revolutirn  has  had  only  four  ac- 
tual Plans:  that  of  San  l.u.s  r>otosi  by  Maden. 
(and  exceptional!)  signed  by  h.mself  alone);  that 
of  Guadalupe  by  Carranza.  calling  only  for  the 
exDulsion  of  Huerta  and  usioraiton  of  the  Con- 
Xtr;  the  Plan  de  Ayala      ^^pata  anci  .ore 
recently  that  of  Tierra  Colorada,  by  Felix  Uiaz. 
The  FrogJamme  of  the  Oaxaca  State  Sovereignty 
was  noT«Ued  a  Plan,  as  it  was  the  fomial  legal 
d«fa«tiS  of  an  established  State  govep  ^ 


in  the  normni  discharge  of  its  functions;  but  it 
substantiaii)  accords  with  the  Plan  de  lierra 
Coknada,  and  is  specifically  reaffirmed  along  that 
line  by  papers  over  the  signature  of  General 
Meixueiro  [pronounced  May-hwayroj. 

Zapata's  Plan  de  Ayala,  then,  and  the  laws 
based  upon  it.  provided  for  the  breaking  up  of 
the  great  landed  estates,  their  restoration  to  com- 
monalty or  separate  possession  in  small  farms 
to  original  owners,  in  the  latter  case  with  pro- 
visions to  prevent  improvident  alienation;  to 
providing  for  the  peneral  acquisition  of  small 
farms;  limiting  the  size  of  tracts  to  be  owned  by 
any  individual;  and  to  these  ends  confiscating 
the  lands  of  "enemies  of  the  Revnlnti  n  "  .md 
expropriating  for  value  the  rest.  Enemies  were, 
specifically,  the  Cientificc  party,  or  those  whose 
titles  grew  from  fraud  or  graft,  or  accomplices 
in  the  Huerta  usurpation,  with  those  who  sus- 
tained and  helped  in  these  matters.  We  will  have 
here  the  eternal  betrayal  of  a  social  movement  by 
its  own  ultra-radical  suppt>rters.  and  pedants. 

It  is  true  that  the  land-holders  make  an  excel- 
lent showing  of  the  great  mechanical  improve- 
ments in  uf>-to-date  production,  resulting  in  the 
production  in  .Morelos  alone  of  one  ihirvl  v'f  .d| 
the  sugar  in  Mexico;  that  the  system  is  given  as 
wage-system  instead  of  debt-peonage.  It  is  true 
that  the  world  has  come  to  the  {>entKl  of  quuntity 
production,  never  to  go  back;  and  that  fi»r  this 
the  old  Indian  methods  \*vrc  wIkJU  imjH»ssible. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  this  process  of  reduction 
of  peasant  farmer^  to  worker";  »>n  great  e>tates. 
made  up  of  the  lands  their  fathers  owned,  and  es- 
pecially for  an  alien  race,  always  has  spelled 
Revolution,  and  always  will. 

Legalit\'  is  invoked-  lf!'alit\  of  the  niixdern 
titles,  b)  piecemeal  puiui.ise  Irom  the  Indians, 
after  the  subdivision  of  the  common  lands;  ille- 
palit>'  of  the  contenipl.it(.\t  confiscation.  As  to 
the  tirst,  legality  has  always  covered  many  wrongs 
by  the  strong  on  the  weak.  And  as  to  the  second, 
the  decree  is  exactly  in  the  position  of  Lincoln's 
Fmancipation  Proclamation:  th<  rt>  was  a  time 
when  the  slavery  question  might  have  been  solved 
by  government  payment;  that  time  passed,  and 
the  legal  property  right  had  to  be  ignored,  to 
assure  the  social  revolution, 

THE  ZAPATA  IDEA  IN  ACTION 

Zapata's  rebellious  idea  wa-^  that  every  Mexi- 
caij  should  be  able  to  have  and  till  his  own  piece 
of  land,  with  conditions  necessary  for  his  protec- 
tion and  prosperity.    In  that  is  a  parallel  u>  onr 

peasant"  Lincoln's  one  idea— The  Union  Za- 
pata  sought  an  agricultural  social  fact;  Palafox 
made  of  that  a  hard  and  fast  ^stem.  providing 
that  no  one  m  all  Mexico  should  own  more  t^- 
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about  2$o  acres  of  first  quatity  land.  And  the 

result  was  fatal  to  the  cause.  For  Zapata  refusing 
all  office  himself,  had  Palafox  put  in  the  Cabinet 
of  President  Gutierrez,  as  Minister  of  Agricul- 
tureand  Colonization.  Whereupon  Palafox  broke 
up  the  administration,  and  that  of  Roque  Gon- 
ziiez  who  followed.  And  then  the  Carrancistas 
came  jn.  While  the  Convention  Government 
was  attending  as  best  it  could  to  Mexican  affairs, 
and  fi;^hting  actually  though  not  ail-wisely  for 
the  85  per  cent.,  and  the  land :  in  other  words,  the 
two  things  which  Wood  row  Wilson  said  he  would 
stand  b\' — CarranTia  was  playing  international 
politics  with  W.  B.  Hale  and  the  1.  W.  W.  and  the 
Ceiman  Minister,  until  he  got  our  recognition. 

Poor  Mexico!  However,  there  is  another  side 
to  tell,  which  came  out  after  1  had  met  Zapata 
himself.  Then  1  learned  that  this  radicalism  and 
irreconcilability  of  Palafox  had  cost  Zapata  many 
supporters;  and  that  the  whole  compans  of  Za- 
pata's helpers  and  generals  accepted  Palafox  as 
simply  obsessed  in  the  matter,  and  algo  loco — a 
bit  daffy.  But  he  was  administering  with  great 
devotion  the  actual  working  of  the  local  farmers' 
assistance  plans,  irrigation,  the  working  loans,  and 
the  like,  and  doing  it  well.  Zapata's  conduct  was 
also  most  interesting.  There  were  many  meet- 
ings, discussing  different  questions,  and  I  shortly 
noticed  that  Zapata,  almost  without  words, 
seemed  to  gather  a  differently  made  up  company 
each  time.  When  it  was  politics,  and  Mexican 
or  international  questions.  Palafox  was  not  there 
—off  with  other  duties.  When  it  was  a  matter  of 
practical  dispositions  about  titles,  crops,  irriga- 
tion, he  was.  I  had  already  formed  my  conclu- 
sion that  Palafox  was  Zapata's  danger  point,  and 
cautbusly  mentioned  I  had  noticed  the  difference 
in  the  gatherings. 

"Ah.  You  noticed  that?  Yes.  it  is  true." 
And  then  1  learned  it  was  all  as  1  have  stated, 
and  well  understood.  But  so  gracefully  was  it 
done,  that  I  doubt  if  Palafox  himself  ever  knew 
it.  The  light  on  Zapata  himself  from  the  in- 
cident was  gratifying. 

AN  INTIMATE  VIEW  OF  THE  CHIEF 

1  find  it  extremely  hard  to  describe  tmiliano 
Zapata.    I  found  myself  trying  to  study  him, 

and  phrasing  my  question  What  and  whu  are 
you? — as  if  in  the  midst  of  large  affairs  I  had 
found  some  man  taking  a  marked  part,  and  yet 
who  seemed  to  be  something  even  more  than  he 
showed.  In  the  \ ear's  trip  I  encountered  four 
men  who  bore  the  stamp  of  being  more  than  the 
ordinary;  Zapata  and  Meixuefro  were  two  of 
these.  Education  and  contact  wit!  affairs  has 
made  self-expression  easy  to  Meixueiro;  Zapata 
is  like  a  man  whose  ideas  and  purposes  are  limpid 


in  their  simplicity,  but  to  whom  language  is  a 

difficult  and  puzzling  art;  yet  his  self-conscious- 
ness is  so  clear  that  this  fact  does  not  abash  him. 
Zapata  in  action  is  beyond  all  doubt  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing;  they  tell  me  he  can  stay  three  days 
and  nights  in  the  saddle;  he  is  called  the  .^ttila 
of  the  South;  there  is  in  him  the  tiger  (one  must 
not  be  shocked^they  call  Clemenoeau  the 
Tiger).  But  as  I  saw  him  all  his  movements 
were  moderate  and  natural;  there  was  not  a  par- 
ticle of  bluster  or  self-exaggeration. 

Zapata's  speech  is  slow,  almost  word  by  word, 
thfuigh  he  seems  unconscious  of  that.  1  often  in 
conversation  thought  he  had  fmished  what  he 
meant  to  say,  and  then,  starting  myself  to  speak, 
would  find  him  going  on,  after  an  interval  in  his 
speech,  which  was  not  however  a  break.  1  have 
constantly  used  to  myself  the  Spanish  word  iosco 
in  thinking  of  him,  without  any  ocact  English 
equivalent;  also  without  any  depreciation  in 
thought  of  Zapata  himself,  but  only  as  def^criptive 
of  the  organism  which  b)  race  and  birth  is  his 
medium  of  action.  The  word  literally  means 
heavy,  rough,  unp>oHs!icd.  The  word  also  sup- 
plies a  simile,  as  if  of  the  light  inside  a  diamond, 
which  had  to  shine  and  knew  it,  and  yet  which 
constantly  stumbled  against  the  unpolished  sur- 
faces, without  being  abashed  or  disheartened  by 
that  fact,  thinking  only  of  its  own  brightness. 
So  Zapata  seems  to  me  with  'Mndianism" — as 
the  light  in  him  In  time  a  myth  will  grow  up 
around  his  name. 

ZAPATA  A  MAN  OF  LAUDABLE  ASPIRATIONS 

I  do  not  know  how  satisfactory  all  this  is  to 
my  readers;  but  I  am  trying  to  set  down  the  im- 
pressions 1  remember  of  him.  What  is  certain 
to  begin  with,  is  that  the  contradictions,  and 
especially  the  sort  of  contradictions,  in  what  is 
told  of  him,  constitute  a  puzzle.  When  you  find 
a  character  in  times  of  crisis  who  inspires  his 
people  as  I  know  he  docs  (there  cannot  be  any 
other  Zapata),  who  gets  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration from  many  serious  people  who  are 
distant  and  have  naught  to  gain  from  him,  and 
who  is  abused  in  the  cxtremest  terms  both  hy 
the  ultra-kid-glove  party  of  law  and  order  and 
things  as  they  are,  and  by  the  ultra-radical 
element  who  profess  and  then  prostitute  to  their 
own  ambitions  that  popular  aspiration  and  need 
which  he  has  consistently  tried  to,  and  has,  put 
in  practice  and  protected  to  the  best  of  his  possi* 
ble  resources: — when  you  find  that  combination, 
there  is  something  at  work.  It  is  also  the  fact 
that  very  few  persons  indeed  have  met  Zapata 
to  write  of  him,  and  very  certain  that  no  other 
American  besides  the  writer  has  had  the  excep- 
tionally favored  chance  of  seeing  him  and  Mordps 
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around  bm,  as  I  did.    It  is  not  easy  to  get  there. 

and  the  powers  in  the  Capita!  have  alwa\  s  kept  it 
so.  Judge  Duvai  West  of  San  Antonio  visited  tiim; 
but  it  was  brief,  and  ceremonious;  for  Judge 
West  was  President  Wilson's  accredited  messen- 
ger, which  I  was  not.  Judge  West  could  not  talk 
freely,  and  1  couki.  For  days  also  before  meet- 
ing him  and  after  leaving  Ijim,  I  moved  at  my  will 
in  the  environment  nf  which  he  is  the  centre  and 
protector;  talking  with  manv  people  on  ail  sorts 
of  things. 

Of  course  we  discussed  pditics,  to  the  limit— 
and  even  to  the  point  of  facing  a  possible  American 
intervention,  since  we  were  all  agreed  that  that 
was  what  Carranza  with  Von  Eckhardt  playing 
him,  was  clouding  the  skies  with.  One  after- 
noon, while  Zapata  was  otherwise  busy,  I  w  ent  out 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees  with  two  ot  his  close 
advisers,  and  there  for  nearly  two  hours  we  probed 
the  present  situation  of  the  Republic.  It  was  a 
genuine  council;  i  stood  as  a  friend,  opposed  to 
intervention;  they  as  true  Mexicans,  caring  for 
their  country's  dignity,  yet  facing  her  destruction 
and  her  helplessness.  Between  a  Mexican  and 
an  American  that  is  certainly  a  loaded  situation. 
But  we  put  the  cards  on  the  table,  and  faced 
them.  I  mifht  interpolate  that  once  previouslv 
Carranza  had  sent  an  appeal  to  Zapata  to  quit 
and  come  help  fight  the  Yankees;  to  which  Za- 
pata replied— "Neither  Carrancistas  nor  Ameri- 
cans are  coming  into  Morelos,  and  wc  arc  not  go- 
ing out."  Also,  at  one  of  the  talks  with  his  par- 
tisans in  Menco  City  I  put  the  question  flatly: 
"  If  Carranza  declares  or  actually  provokes  war 
with  the  I  'nited  States,  what  will  you  do?"  "We 
will  fiyhi  uilb  you,  though  you  must  not  make 
such  an  event  an  occasion  for  staying  in  Mexico." 
^^'e  reached  a  common  recognition  of  Mexico's 
need  and  danger;  and  then  that  her  own  sons  have 
first  right  to  bring  her  to  safety.  Beyond  that, 
none     us  cared  to  voice  an  alternative. 

After  the  talk  had  just  forged  beyond  thef;e 
shaky  places,  and  on  to  the  snKX>ther  ground  of  the 
world  war  (all  the  Revolutionists  against  Car- 
ranza being  pro-Ally,  and  quite  aware  of  the  meii- 
ace  in  German) 's  duplicity),  Zapata  hirnseli 
canie  and  dropped  down  on  the  grass  among  us. 
The  talk  then  reverted  to  Mexican  internal  af-. 
fairs,  German  propaganda  and  plots,  submarine 
bases,  and — how  long  was  President  Wilson  still 
going  to  stand  by  Carranza? 

We  were  all  to  start  next  morning  for  a  nearby 
tcwn.  In  the  interval  1  wrote  out  in  a  do/«*n 
short  sentences  the  concrete  statement  ot  the 
aitDxtBoa,  the  inevitable  reduction  of  the  facts 
as  ue  had  faced  them  under  the  trees  Mtire  /a* 
pata  came  out. 

They  were,  in  substance: 


In  the  name  of  humanity  Mexico  must  not  be 

permitted  to  destro\-  herself,  as  she  is  doing.  The 
condition  is  desperate,  and  cannot  go  on  much 
longer.  The  country  must  be  rebuilt  economi- 
cally from  the  bottom,  and  she  has  no  rt  1  es 
for  the  reorganization.  Her  international  (ibli- 
gations  are  no  less  a  problem,  besides  which  she 
must  have  another  loan  for  her  rehabilitation. 
And  >et  fur  this  she  has  no  credit,  ft'p  to  this 
point  there  was  no  particle  of  dispute,  hard  as  it 
was  to  admit  the  fact.  Yet  here  justice  and 
comity  required  the  next  clause:)  Neverlhi-lffi.  the 
Revolutionists  and  actual  honest  people  of  Mex- 
ico, who  are  struggling  to  save  her,  bavt  the  right 
to  prove  that  they  can  do  so.  (And  then  came 
the  clause  that  was  hard:)  But  if  they  cannot, 
still  Mexico  must  not  go  on  in  self-destruction.  . 

A  MINIATURE  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

WTiile  every  one  was  getting  ready  for  the 
start,  I  called  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
discussion  under  the  trees,  to  a  table,  and  began 
to  read  the  lines,  as  expressive  of  the  substance  of 
our  recognition,  however  forced,  of  facts,  however 
unwelcome.  As  I  was  reading  Zapata  came  over 
to  listen.  It  was  a  situation;  the  large  room  was 
crowded.  A  committee  of  the  whole,  even,  is 
dilTerent  from  a  regular  session.  Friends  talking 
alone  can  admit  as  sane  men  the  facts  of  a  des- 
perate situation;  Zapata  himself  in  talk  with 
his  own  advisers  might  admit  there  was  no  visible 
way  out — but  he  could  not  admit  it  to  me.  much 
less  in  a  lai^  assembly  of  his  officers  and  men. 
Nor  indeed  do  I  believe  Zapata  would  contem- 
plate such  an  alternative  even  for  the  fraction 
of  a  second,  even  to  himself.  For  the  reason 
that  be  is  concerned  with  the  State  of  Mordos; 
which  he  has  held  imconquered  for  nine  \'ears; 
which  is  a  country  of  mountains  and  deep  bar- 
ramas,  wh^n  every  man  has  his  horse  and  gun; 
and  conquest  would  be  the  synonym  of  extermin- 
ation. 

Neither  could  I  even  state  the  hated  alternative 
to  Zapata,  because  the  thing  he  is  fighting  for 
is  I)tJi,i)ii^mo,  to  use  Gamio's  term,  which  be- 
gan when  the  first  men  of  alien  race  dis}X)sed  of 
and  decided  Mexico's  allairs,  four  hundred  years 
ago.  Yet  neithet  could  I  stop  reading  because  he 
came  up:  nor  did  1  \\  ish  to  stop — I  was  not  talking 
behind  a  Hrecn  in  Morelos,  nor  saying  anything 
that  any  one  anywhere  might  not  know.  1 
wanted  to  fitcus  the  thing,  and  see  what  I  should 

get, 

I  beg.tn  the  reading  of  the  sentences  again  for 
him;  r\Tr>ane  listened.  As  the  uievitable  con- 

JuMon  i>t  the  syllogism  came  nearer,  that  if 
McMiO  CAnnot  save  herself,  she  must  be  saved 
IhMU  h4»r>etf  Jor  kerselj,  the  nervousness  of  the 
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'situation  grew  round  me.  Remember  I  was 
already  accepted  fully  as  a  friend,  but  as  such  1 
had  obligations.  As  1  read  the  sentences  that 
Mexico's  patriots  have  still  the  right  to  prove 
their  ability  to  rebuild  her,  I  bt'^^an  to  fold  the 
bottom  of  the  paper  across.  I  hen  at  the  first 
words  saying  that  it  must  still  be  done  anyhow, 
Zapata  broke  in,  not  antagonizing  me  yet  abso- 
lutely himself:  No  quiero  n'l  aun  oirlo,  "I  do  not 
wish  even  to  hear  it."  As  he  began  to  speak  1 
rose,  tearing  off  the  tdUmaihe,  and  leaving  the 
statement  of  facts  to  end  with  the  right  of  the 
l^evolutionists  to  overthrow  Carranza  them- 
selves as  Mexicans;  and  as  he  finished  1  tore  the 
alternative  into  bits  and  strewed  them  on  the 
floor,  looking  at  him.  1  felt  rather  than  saw  Soto 
y  Gama's  smile.  And  to  Zapata  I  answered: 
"Good;  it  is  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  hear  you 
say.  The  responsibility  in  this  cause  lies  al- 
ready on  your  shoulders,  and  of  other  iMoxican 
revolutionists,  and  to  avert  what  will  never  come 
if  President  Wilson  can  prevent  it,  and  shall 
not  come  if  1  can  tell  the  story  of  what  1  have  seen 
in  Mexico  well  enough  to  do  something  to  fore- 
stall the  approach.  You  need  no  urging;  but  1  say 
it:  See  that  Mexico  does  not  make  intervenrion 
necessary,  for  her  own  salvation."  As  I  spoke,  a 
little  fugitive  and  gratify ingly  comfortable  smile 
broke  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

CONTINUING  THE  DISCUSSION  IN  THE  SADDLE 

We  all  took  horse,  now  in  quite  a  large  com- 
pany, Zapata  and  I  riding  most  of  the  time  skle 

by  side,  but  with  the  natural  breaks  in  a  large 
and  friendly  company.  In  a  few  leagues  we  came 
to  a  town  where  we  were  to  stop  for  the  rest  of  our 
meeting.  Back  to  pre-conquest  days  functkms 
and  entradas,  or  entries,  have  alwa\s  been  the 
occasion  among  the  Indians  for  green  branches 
and  flowers  and  music.  The  street  through 
which  we  passed  was  all  so  lined  with  tall  green 
branches;  we  stopped  to  hear  the  welcome  of  the 
PresidenU  and  town  ofliciais;  the  music  took  up 
the  line  in  front,  and  between  that  and  us  the 
townspeople  and  children  each  with  a  branch  of 
flowers  held  upright  and  very  solemnly  in  the 
hand,  filled  in.  As  we  began  to  go  ahead,  a  little 
giri  ran  up  to  Zapata's  horse,  to  hand  him  a 
flower,  and  then  go  ahead  in  the  march;  the  flower 
he  took,  and  passed  to  the  side  to  me. 

In  this  town  we  spent  some  days.  At  table, 
and  also  in  small  companies  under  the  trees,  we 
talked.  The  town  officials  and  many  of  the 
citizens  brought  and  showed  me  their  title  maps. 
The  title  of  the  town  hmds  was  a  long  series  of 
documents  in  chain  from  the  middle  Seventeenth 
Century  to  recent  times,  and  had  its  correspond- 
ence in  a  large  painted  map  of  the  town  and  sur- 


rounding lands.  I  asked  every  kind  of  question 
about  agriculture  and  local  conditions  i  could 
think  of.  There  are  still  two  small  printing 
presses  in  the  State,  which  publish  two  little 
weeklies:  F.l  Sur,  in  Tlaltizapan,  and  yinc^s,  in 
Cuautla,  a  number  of  copies  of  which  were  wel- 
come "loot"  for  my  shelves.  With  them  also  I 
was  given  quite  a  considerable  batch  of  both 
printer.!  and  typewritten  official  decrees  and  regu- 
lations, with  Zapata's  signature,  and  to  which  1 
also  got  added  au  the  other  oflidals  present  where 
they  were  appropriate. 

Our  many  talks  at  last  at  an  end,  and  some 
matters  of  local  administration  disposed  of.  the 
time  came  for  me  to  leave.  Dbn  Emiliano  asked 
me  to  come  out  beneath  the  trees,  for  a  "talk." 
There  we  had  the  largest  assemblage  that  had 
gathered,  of  his  advisers  and  chief  officers.  It 
was  clear  there  was  something  special  <m  the 
boards,  and  1  regard  the  ensuing  talk  as  the  most 
important  of  all  1  had  in  Morelos.  it  must  be 
understood  beforehand  that  we  had  frequently 
touched  on  the  disastrous  effect  upon  Mexico's 
standing,  of  the  disorders  and  forced  loans  of  the 
past  years.  For  the  present  the  revolution  is  re- 
stricted to  guerrilla  methods  (if  it  could  once  rise 
to  a  definite  campaign,  backed  b>-  supplies,  Car- 
ranza  would  promptly  fall).  With  both  Felix 
Diaz  and  in  Morelos  I  had  come  upon  an  evident 
present  determination  on  the  revolutionary  side 
to  avoid  atrocities,  and  although  in  guerrilla 
form,  to  wage  nevertheless  war,  and  not  banditry; 
to  operate  for  military  ends,  and  those  only,  and 
interfering  with  individual  persons  and  property 
in  the  least  degree  possible — including  trains. 
Carranza's  army  budget  is  double  the  entire 
governmental  oqienses  of  ten  years  ago.  but  the 
Revolutionists  keep  only  small  bodies  in  camp, 
and  all  receive  no  pay.  That  does  not  eat  up  the 
country;  the  men  till  the  fidds  to  keep  all  going. 
Felix  Oiaz  had  only  fifty  men  in  camp,  but  a 
thousand  on  six  hours'  call. 

Zapata's  sincere  desire  to  do  the  right  thimc 

So  when  we  were  seated,  referring  to  this  state 
of  things,  Zapata  said:  "Sefior,  as  you  know,  the 
way  things  are,  we  may  take  the  capital  in  a  short 
time.  Give  me  your  advice,  just  as  an  individual, 
how  I  ma\'  meet  and  care  for  the  economic  prob* 
lem  1  will  then  have  of  providing  for  my  men." 
That  meant,  of  course,  without  exactions  <m  the 
inhabitants,  or  burdening  business.  I  hanUy 
realized  at  first  the  imp^irt^nce  of  the  question 
I  was  being  asked,  and  answered  I  had  no  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  busuMsss  matters  in  the 
city,  and  did  not  know  how  to  answer.  But  be 
would  not  let  me  off;  it  was  clear  from  his  manner 
and  the  presence  of  the  vdiole  company  that  it 
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was  a  problem  he  and  they  felt  as  seiious,  that 
Mexico's  credit  before  the  world  mif^t  not  be 

once  more  stressed;  and  that  they  were  plain 
ci>iintr\'  people,  one  mipht  facing  a  bif^  prob- 
iein  iliey  wanted  to  solve  rigliilv,anddid  not  know 
the  way  to  go  at  it. 

Finnll'.'  !  said.  "Indeed  I  do  not  know  what  fo 
say — except  this;  when  you  get  there,  and  face 
this;  call  a  council  of  all  the  presidents  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Mexican  and  Foreign 
(there  are  a  number);  and  >es,  let  the  German 
come  with  the  rest,  and  ask  them  what  you  have 
asked  me."  The  instant  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  meeting  proved  the  complete  sincerity  of 
the  question  and  the  desire  behind  it.  I  had  not 
done  much,  but  I  had  pointed  out  a  way  to  begin 
through  which  that,  and  possibly  many  later 
questions  of  like  character  might  be  solved.  And 
then  I  said  also,  "Yes.  and  do  this  too.  1  do 
know  the  names  of  some  men  in  the  capital  who 
are  fully  competent  to  advise  you  practically, 
and  without  any  motives  of  their  own.  You  can 
trust  them.   Tell  them  I  gave  you  their  names." 

"Wcwilldoitseflor." 

I  have  told  this  incident,  which  may  never  come 
to  action  because  the  Mexican  situation  may  be 
worked  out  under  many  other  conditions,  only  to 
show  the  character  of  the  problems  which  the 
"bandit  Zapata"  was  most  concerned  with.  I 
talked  on  the  road  afterward  with  Magana;  he  told 
me  the  matter  would  fall  on  him  in  the  capital,  as 
Zapata  would  not  stay  long  out  of  Mofdos.  Had 
Zapata  and  the  men  of  .Morelos  been  on  the  road 
for  plunder  in  all  these  years,  that  question  would 
never  have  been  asked  me;  they  were  not  thinking 
of  Mexico  Cit >  as  a  prize  to  be  looted,  as  have  the 
Carrancistas. 

Soon  after  this  talk  we  parted,  all  but  a  few 
going  to  the  w  est  with  Zapata,  and  I  to  the  south- 
east to  see  Meixueiro  (jf  Oaxaca.  Of  my  weeks 
among  the  Zapatistas  1  shall  always  cherish  the 
warmest  memories;  I  hope  I  shall  meet  many  of 
them  again.  And  especially  do  1  hope  to  main- 
tain long  friendship  with  Soto  y  Gama  and 
General  MagaAa — opposite  in  type  as  the  two 
poles,  but  sincere  Mexicans,  and  true  men. 

With  the  Spanish  War  we  peeped  over  the  edge 
of  our  isolation.  With  the  close  of  this  War 
we  will  enter  into  the  full  tide  f . >ur  world  par- 
ticipation. Of  all  the  r'-  -i  -lal  j)nihlems  outside 
our  own  borders,  the  Mexican  is  most  intimately 
ours,  to  make  or  to  mar.  We  could  not  avokl  dom- 
inating it  if  we  would,  even  if  we  kept  our  hands 
scrupulously  off,  and  scrupulously  clean. 

That  we  should  be  led  to  a  cuaqucsl  of  Mexico 
would  be  an  unthinkable  national  shame  to  mark 
our  wwU  participation.   Yet  Mexico  must  be 


saved  to  health.  That  we  should  be  forced  by  a 
diplomatic  impasse  to  which  our  own  wavering 

had  inevitably  brought  us,  or  that  we  should 
have  to  use  force  merely  for  dollar  reasons,  would 
be  most  unfortunate;  though  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  present  Carranza  government  would  be  the 
inime<liate  guilt)'  one  in  such  a  case,  as  well  as 
that  justice  is  not  served  by  allowing  a  debtor  to 
play  fast  and  loose  with  his  own  promises.  That 
we  should  however  pass  by  on  the  other  side,  leav- 
ing' f  Iv  man  fallen  among  thieves  to  their  final  mer- 
cies, would  be  unworthy  of  either  man  or  nation. 
And  it  is  the  great  promise  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, in  spite  of  all  its  detractors, and  all  itsown  mis- 
deeds, that  this  last  spirit  does  burn  deep  in  its 
heart,  and  has  time  and  again  come  to  the  sur- 
face and  ruled  our  foreign  conduct.  That  was 
the  real  impulse  to  the  W  nr  f.  r  Cuba:  the  same 
spirit  comes  up  in  the  repeated,  half-quixotic 
suggestmn  that  we  cancel  as  a  debt  our  War 
credit  to  France.  It  is  the  spirit  behind  the 
Commission  for  the  Relief  r  f  Belgium,  and  all 
the  rest  of  our  philanthropies. 

OUR  nin  v   lO  C)VI  RCdMr  K.NORANCn 

Our  fundamental  difficulty  facing  the  Mexican 
question  is:  lack  of  information.  Then  comes 
with  that,  the  absolute  fact  that  we  do  not  un- 
derstand Mexicans,  nor  they  us.  And  so  few  of 
us  try.  We  are  a  great  and  powerful  j|ation,  and 
that  living  chivalric  fire  that  bums  below  our  or- 
dinary American  consciousness,  and  which  we 
never  could  boast  of  even  if  we  knew  it,  is  wholly 
unknown  to  the  Mexican;  nor  have  we  so  far 
made  it  easy  for  him  to  see  it.  -  Words  cannot 
tell  it;  he  does  not  See  it  in  any  thing  we  or  our 
leaders  have  said;  conduct  alone  could  show  it. 

Again,  we  do  not  understand  why  the  Mexican  is 
what  he  is;  the  reason  is  lack  of  information,  lack 
of  sympathy  on  our  part.  This  applies  from  the 
"greaser-gringo"  attitude  along  the  border,  to 
our  highest  diplomatic  interchanges,  as  it  has  to 
those  of  Europe  and  Mexico  at  times.  Down  on 
the  Tchuantepec  Isthmus  !  had  to  spend  ten  iia>  s 
with  a  young  general  in  the  Felicista  army,  with 
whom  my  intercourse  brought  these  two  phases 
to  expression.  He  was  very  courteous,  but  it 
was  clear  he  feared  the  United  States,  and  feared 
what  would  come  from  Carranza's  sending 
SoMiers  to  the  border  "to  get  them  killed  to 
bring  trouble."  lie  said  one  day.  "0!i,  I  cannot 
tell  you  the  shame  1  feel  that  my  country  should 
have  to  choose  one  alliance  or  the  other  to  save 
her  life."  It  was  the  feeling  of  a  weak  country 
that  has  for  all  her  history  been  the  plavthing  of 
others  outside.  I  made  no  answer,  for  several 
days.  Then,  apropos  of  nothing,  in  another 
conversation  I  spoke  very  stronglsf^i^^b^ngJogie 
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with  many  others,  had  felt  that  my  country  had 
been  held  neutral  in  a  War  for  such  issues  as 

those  in  Furnpe,  that  America  had  not  been 
permitted  to  protest  in  words  admitting  of  no 
misunderstanding,  and  not  permitted  to  take  off 
her  coat  and  go  in  to  protect  the  dying  and  weak, 
where  she  had  clear  treaty  rights  to  Speak,  or 
even  setting  ail  precedents  aside,  for  the  sheer 
name  of  humanity. 

After  that  talk  his  whole  manner  changed;  he 
ceased  to  be  ashamed  at  the  spurious  "false  posi- 
tion "  of  Mexico;  and  when  he  parted  from  me,  he 
said:  "I  had  not  known  before  what  America 
stands  for." 

The  common  question  in  this  country  is:  "  Do 
you  think  those  Mexicans  can  ever  (govern  them- 
selves?" Or:  "  Is  it  possible  ever  to  make  any- 
thing out  of  those  peons?"  The  "those  Mexi- 
cans; those  peons  "  shows  the  attitude  of  the 
questkmer.  Thirty  to  forty  years  ago.  the  same 
attitude  existed  as  to  France,  alwavs  providing 
matter  for  the  cnmic  column  over  her  "habit  of 
revulutions."  or  over  her  "  lack  of  home  life"! 
We  saw  the  superficial,  not  the  heart.  Now  we 
know  that,  a  certain  trial  passed,  revolutions  are 
not  Fiance's  peculiar  and  inalienable  property. 
A  similar  change  can  be  true  of  Mexico;  and  if  she 
is  treated  rightly,  will  be  true  within  two  genera- 
tions. By  that  time  too,  the  "peon  or  citizen" 
question  will  have  new  light. 

Let  us  take  two  of  our  American  experiences  in 
the  past  war,  and  apply  them  to  .Mexico.  I  be- 
lieve the  two  together  will  make  it  easier  to  under- 
stand and  meet  her  problem.  If  we  ask  what 
were  the  two  critical  reactions  in  the  American 
people,  aroused  b\  German>'s  conduct.  I  think 
we  will  tind  them  in  this:  First,  what  comes  under 
the  general  head  of  ''frightfubiess/*  including  the 
Lttsiiania,  and  all  the  wanton,  cold-blooded  high 
command  |>olir\  -if  destruction  of  the  soul  of  the 
land.  lo  thi5  that  mncr  ilame  of  the  American 
heart  cried  aloud;  but  we  did  not  go  to  war  on 
that  account  (though  we  alle.eed  it  when  we  finally 
did  go).  To  that  class  of  stimuli,  the  Mexican 
no  longer  reacts — not  because  he  has  no  heart,  but 
because  he  is  worn  out.  fed  up,  with  it.  He  has 
had  nothing  else  for  four  hundred  year*;,  at  the 
hands  of  his  high  command.  When  Mexico 
first  rose  against  Spain,  a  small  battle  was  won. 
The  V'iceniN  Calleja  in  revenge  sent  out  a  hir,t;e 
force,  captured  a  considerable  number  of  people 
called  insurgents,  buried  them  to  their  necks  alive 
in  a  field,  and  drove  a  troop  of  cavalry  over  them. 
"Man  hat  cfSihossen."  and  then  l.ouvain.  has 
been  Mexico  s  part  at  the  hands  of  her  rulers  since 
Cortfo  came.  This  is  the  real  answer  to  "Zapa- 
tista outrages."  Of  course  there  have  been  out- 
rages; when  you  purposely  brutalize  a  race,  with- 


out being  able  to  kill  it.  and  one  day  when  the 
break  comes,  you  get  what  you  sowed. 

The  second  thing  that  stirred  U5  up.  and  did 
bring  war,  was  the  national  insult  of  fixing;  the 
single  narrow  lane  by  which  we  might  send  a  bar- 
ber-poled  ship  once  a  week  to  England.  That 
was  not  to  he  endured  by  anv  nation  or  any  man 
of  self-respect.  But  that  sort  of  thing  is  just 
what  every  foreign  nation  has  been  doing  to  Mex- 
ico, and,  what  is  worse,  they  have  been  offerin:^ 
her  money  at  times,  to  console  her  for  her 
misery. 

THERE  MUST  BE  NO  fATRONAGE 

Ju&rez  shot  Maximilian  as  a  symbol,  that  never 
again  should  Europe  place  a  ruler  over  Mexico; 
also  that  he  might  not  be  a  focus  if  sent  back  free 

to  Europe,  of  disloyal  .Mexicans  for  "our  sover- 
eign in  exile."  But  his  conduct  toward  Austria 
was  scrupubusly  dignified.  He  saki  he  wouki 
return  the  bod\  of  the  Archduke  to  his  sovereigri, 
or  his  family,  if  asked  by  either,  as  an  action  of 
piety.  When  the  Austrian  messenger  arrived  he 
•was  treated  with  fullest  ceremony.  Word  soon 
came  by  wire  that  the  formal  request  as  called  for 
by  Juarez  had  been  put  in  writing  and  started. 
The  envoy  asked  that,  to  save  time,  he  might  re- 
ceive  the  body,  upon  his  word  that  the  formal 
request  would  come  forward — and  then  ofTered 
to  deposit  500,000  pesos  to  guarantee  his  own  good 
faith!  Juirez  answered  that  Mexico  did  not 
speculate  in  matters  of  the  kind;  accepted  the 
envoy's  simple  word,  sent  the  body  to  Vera  Cruz 
at  government  expense  for  deliver)-  to  the  Aus- 
trian ship;  stipulating  however  that  the  salute  of 
lOi  guns  be  not  fired  till  M:f  of  Mexican  waters 

When  John  Lind  took  President  Wilson  s  ulti- 
matum to  get  out  to  Presklent  Huerta,  stating 
that  even  an  election  would  not  be  accepted  as 
clearing  his  title,  the  final  clause  added  that,  if 
Mexico  Would  do  these  things,  tlie  matter  of  her 
needed  loan  could  be  easily  arranged.  Oh,  when 
shall  we  learn!  No  wonder  they  conclude  \vc 
think  only  dollars.  Of  course  a  loan  and  all  those 
things  would  follow;  but  to  say  so,  and  offer  to 
buy  dignity  I 

\\'hat  would  an  American  say  to  one  wh"  -  'id 
that  to  us?  We  know  well  enough.  Mexico  dues 
need  our  help;  she  could  take  it  if  it  were  offered 
rightly,  but  she  will  never  take  it  as  long  as  we 
patronize  her.  or  force  her.  Both  of  which 
methods  are  wholly  unnecessary. 

CAKKANZA   IS  (iOINC.    IC)  FALl  ! 


Carranza  is  going  to  fall.  Mexico  has  been  off 
of  the  front  page  now  for  neariy  two  years;  we 
may  expect  soon  to  see  the  question  flare  out. 
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work,  in  the  right  manner.  If  we  should  set 
out  brutally  to  conquer  her,  she  would  at  least 

understand  that.  If  we  intervened  frankly  and 
confessedly  to  enforce  treaty  obligations  which 
Carranza  refuses  to  keep,  she  would  admit  that 
as  at  least  open  and  an  international  right.  If 
we  tilk  about  our  desire  for  her  welfare,  and  es- 
pecially if  we  interpret  that  welfare  in  terms  of  our 
own  ideas  of  democracy,  and  at  the  same  time 
leave  her  prostrate  and  bleeding,  then  she  will 
not  understand  nor  believe.  If  on  the  other  hand 
we,  or  st-me  uf  us  who  are  big  enough  for  it,  put 
our  administrative  talents  in  the  job,  fitting  it  to 
Mexico's  needs,  so  that  prosperity  ^hiill  rrtnnt. 
with  work  and  pay  and  food,  and  some  certainty 
in  the  future  for  improving,  individtuil  and  gen- 
eral— she  will  understand  perfectly. 

When  Carranza  falls,  it  ma\  be  taken  that  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  administer  Mexico.  Those 
who  succeed  him,  will  almost  perforce  be  friends 
of  a  policy  of  closer  alliance  with  us.  His  present 
policN  naturally  forces  that;  he  will  fall  because 
of  his  policy.  When  that  other  class  comes  in,  we 
will  not  have  to  demand  terms  for  our  oodpera- 


tion;  it  we  will  permit  it,  they  will  offer  that,  as  a 
practical  business  recognition  of  the  present  con- 
dition  It  is  a  curious  thin^,  yet  no  more  than 
should  be  said  of  any  honorable  man,  but  the 
Mexican  is  trustworthy,  provided  he  knows  he  is 
trusted.  The  evidence  of  Americans  in  Mexico 
proves  this.  If  you  acknowleJjie  his  responsibil- 
ity, his  pride  if  no  more,  makes  him  carry  it.  If 
we  only  could  start  in  with  the  new  era,  with  prac- 
tical plans,  and  a  policy  of  real  coc)peration,  the 
future  results  on  all  America  would  be  bcNond 
words.  No  need  tu  deny  the  past,  nor  evident 
facts;  but  if  we  could  only  say  (at  the  same  time 
lendinf^  real  planned  economic  help,  in  the  plan- 
ning of  which  i  am  sure  the  new  Mexican  adminis- 
tration would  ask  our  experienced  business  as- 
sistance, which  we  would  gladly  jdve)— "Well,  it 
has  all  been  a  mess,  and  we  have  not  understood 
each  other;  but  we  are  men.  and  1  do  believe  in 
you  after  all;  if  you  can  believe  in  me.  we  will  go  at 
it  together."  it  would  still  be  possible. 

But  we  shall  not  have  another  chance;  and  we 
would  have  to  make  good  on  that  attitude  our- 
selves, without  dictation  or  patronage. 
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across  the  seas,  and  when  things  are  going  against 
them  they  simpl>  tighten  their  belts  and  make 
ready  to  meet  the  impending  blow  with  equanim- 
ity Thev  are  far  better  speculators  and  under- 
writers than  we  are,  because  they  are  content  to 
work  on  the  law  of  averages ;  they  realize  that  they 
can  not  win  ever\  tiine,  and  they  act  up^jn  the 

{>hilosophy  of  their  great  poet  Tennyson,  who  be- 
ieved  "that  through  the  ages  one  unceasing  pur- 
pose runs,  and  the  thoughts  of  man  are  broad- 
ened with  the  process  of  the  suns." 


HAT  1  am  going  to  write  is 
intended  as  a  frank  counsel  of 

optimism. 

I  have  about  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  Americans 


are  the  most  hysterical  and  mercurial  people  in 

the  world.  We  r^re  fond  of  applvinq  these  ad- 
jectives to  the  French  and  we  describe  the  Latin 
nations  of  Europe  generally  as  excitable,  but  when 
it  comes  to  getting  excited  over  nothing  and 
startled  at  our  own  shadow,  the  financial  and  mer- 
cantile communities  of  the  United  States  are  un- 
surpassed by  any  peoples  of  the  worid. 

Most  of  us  who  are  candid  admit  that  the 
English  are  our  superiors  commercially,  but  allege 
that  this  superiority  is  due  to  their  greater  experi- 
ence. 1  his  reasoning  is,  I  think,  a  mistake.  The 
English  are  better  merchants  and  better  bankers 
than  the  Americans,  simply  because  they  are 
phlegnuitic.  They  do  not  lose  their  heads  in 
crises.  Thqr  do  not  buy  at  the  top  and  sell  at 
the  bottom,  as  is  the  habit  of  most  of  their  kin 


When  I  recall  the  stoicism  and  self-possession 

with  which  the  London  bankers  met  the  crisis 
that  was  precipitatrd  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  August,  1914,  and  liieir  action  in  arranging  that 
all  maturing  obligations  should  be  rediscountable 
inHrfrnitely  at  the  B.mk  of  England,  and  contrast 
the  quiet  and  deliberate  way  in  which  this  was 
done  with  what  amounted  to  the  virtuid  suspen- 
sk)n  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  of  this 
country  and  the  pother  that  was  Qj^^g^  e5ogie 
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ieasing  the  $100,000,000  of  gold  that  we  were 
asked  to.ship  to  Furope  in  pa\ment  of  balances 
then  unquestionably  due  and  payable,  I  confess 
myself  lost  in  admiration  of  British  financial 
fortitude,  and  become  very  pessimistic  over  our 
ability  to  compete  for  the  world's  trade  with  a 
nation  that  rarely  loses  its  poise  in  any  kind  of  a 
great  emergency. 

Later,  before  we  came  into  the  war,  and  when 
the  balance  of  trade  with  this  country  was  run- 
ning heavily  against  Great  Britain,  she  did  not 
hesitate  to  ship  us  gold  at  an  amazing  rate,  send- 
ing us  sometimes  more  than  thirty  or  forty  mil- 
lions a  day  from  Canada,  until  we  almost  cried, 
"enough,"  fearing  the  inflation  that  we  could 
easily  have  prevented,  if  we  had  been  cour- 
ageous enough  to  loan  England  more  than  the 
31^500,000,000,  which  we  gradually  supplied  her 
at  a  high  rate,  against  her  own  obligations  en- 
dorsed by  France,  and  therrfore  called  the  Angto- 
French  loan. 

OPTIMISM  IN  BRITAIN  AND  GLOOM  IN  AMfiBlCA 

These  lemarks  are  prompted  by  a  feeling  of 
impatience  over  the  illogical  gIr)oni  that  has  been 
gradually  settling  over  the  linancial  and  commer- 
cial community  of  the  United  States  ever  since 
the  signing  of  the  armistice.  It  is  about  as  rea- 
sonable as  the  panic  that  closed  the  American 
Stock  and  Cotton  Exchanges,  July  31,  1914,  and 
led  those  in  authority  to  keep  than  closed  for 
about  five  month<^,  v.hen  they  were  reopened  and 
the  great  war  boom  started,  which  I  foresaw  and 
predicted  in  the  World's  Work  for  March.  191 5. 
I  do  not  generally  waste  time  looking  backward, 
but  it  may  interest  some  of  those  who  are  now 
pessimistic  to  know  that  the  article  to  which  I 
refer  was  really  a  restatement  of  a  prophecy  that 
I  made  in  a  speech  delivered  at  a  dinner  given  by 
a  group  of  investment  bankers  in  January,  191 5, 
wlwn  things  seemed  bluest.  At  that  time,  most 
of  those  present  listened  to  me  with  good-natured 
incredulity  and.  when  I  had  finished,  condoled 
with  me  upon  what  one  of  them  described  as  my 
optimistic  fatuity  in  believing  that  a  great  war 
could  bring  prosperit  v  to  an\  one.  And  now  that 
the  war  is  ended,  and  all  that  we  fought  for  is  won, 
nearly  everybody  seems  to  think  that  peace  will 
bring  disaster.  Really.  I  have  about  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  one  thing  we  Americans 
fear  most  is  change,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  a  rule 
of  life  and  that  stasis  is  a  condition  precedent  to 
death.  In  England,  and  in  France  also,  security 
price?  have  been  gradually  rising  since  the  armis- 
tice and  the  merchants  of  both  countries  are 
kxtking  hopefully  toward  the  future  and  prepar- 
ing aggressivel>'  to  take  advantage  of  the  trade 
opportunities  that  have  and  will  come  with  peace. 


Here,  precisely  the  reverse  feeling  seems  to  exist. 

Everyone  is  trying  to  do  as  little  business  as  pos- 
sible. Rich  men  say  they  do  not  want  to  make 
money  because  under  the  income  tax  law  they 
will  have  to  give  most  of  their  profits  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  those  who  are  not  so  well  off  are 
afraid  to  buy  lest  prices  decline. 

Over  and  above  all  is  the  fear  of  what  are  called 
"labor  troubles."  which  means,  of  course,  that 
the  wage  earner,  like  the  business  man.  is  going 
to  try  to  get  all  that  he  can  for  the  only  commodity 
that  he  has  to  sell — himsdf. 

As  to  the  Iowa*  prices,  concerning  which  so 
much  apprehension  is  expressed,  we  may  just  as 
well  admit  that  they  are  inevitable,  but  as  we 
have  been  complaining  of  the  high  cost  of  living 
fftr  four  years,  is  it  not  rather  absurd  to  be  alarmed 
because  that  cost  is  declining!  The  truth  is  that 
lower  prices  mean  increased  purchasing  power 
and  the  larger  distribution  of  goods,  that  make 
for  permanent  prosperity. 

Of  the  labor  troubles  it  may  be  said  that  they 
are  necessarily  incklentd  to  the  readjustments 
that  are  required  as  we  change  from  war  to  peace. 
For  four  years  or  more  people  have  been  devoting 
themselves  to  organized  violence  in  an  effort  to 
kill  one  another.  It  seems  a  little  unreasonabkt  to 
expect  that  tho^r«  v  ho  have  been  schooled  in  the 
art  of  manslaughter,  or  in  making  the  materials 
that  are  used  by  the  practitioners  of  that  art. 
should  meekly  and  sweetly  surrender  the  high 
wages  that  war  has  brought  them,  and  go  placidly 
to  work  at  the  first  peaceful  industry  in  which  they 
can  obtain  a  job. 

Some  wit  has  said  that  one  of  the  beatitudes  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  should  be  changed  to 
read:  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers  for  they 
shall  see  Paris,"  but  most  Americans  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  the  chief  reward  of  the  peacemaker,  in 
this  country  at  least,  is  labor  trouble. 

These  nibor  troubles  are.  however,  simply 
labor  pains.  They  are  symptomatic  of  an  indus- 
trial rebirth.  Men  are  not  going  to  stop  working, 
but  the  wage  earners  throughout  the  world  have 
learned  their  power  and  are  going  to  inast  upon  n- 
cciving  a  larger  share  of  the  wealth  that  they  pro- 
duce. We  should  none  of  us  object  to  this,  for 
it  is  the  method  by  which  the  successful  among 
US  have  achieved  success,  and  those  who  are  di^ 
couraged  b\-  this  aspect  of  the  future  are  unc*  n- 
scious  and  uneducated  feudalists  who  "  lag  super- 
fluous on  the  stage  of  time." 

Of  the  patriotism  of  the  rich  man,  who  de- 
clares himself  enervated  by  the  incume  tax  and 
without  the  desire  to  make  money  because  he 
may  have  to  pay  40  or  60  per  cent,  of  his  profits 
to  the  Government,  the  less  said  the  better  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  hi^.sf|UU^^e^»'^  ^ 
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ultimately  impel  him  to  work  rather  harder 
than  he  might  otherwise  have  done  that  he 
mn\  ndd  even  a  moiety  to  the  wealth  of  which 
he  is  so  careful. 

PROSPERITY  DEFINED 

But,  seriously,  what  is  prosperit>  ?  It  is  the 
result  of  the  intelligence  and  industry,  which  en- 
able eadi  of  us  to  pnxluce  more  than  we  re- 
quire of  Some  particular  thinj;,  and  exchange  it 
with  some  one  else  for  another  thing,  that  we  re- 
quire, and  of  which  the  other  person  has  pro- 
duced a  superfluity.  Fundamentall> ,  prosperity 
depend?  upon  a  multiplication  of  Iniman  needs 
and  increased  power  to  supply  them. 

It  has  always  followed  great  wars,  because  the 
belligerent  people  are  hungry,  and  unclothed,  and 
need  more,  and  because  the  inventiveness  and  or- 
ganization, that  have  been  developed  ui  the  strug- 
gle, make  increased  production,  at  a  lower  cost 
than  the  normal,  possible. 

After  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  the  French  be- 
came so  prosperous  that  the  Germans  wished  for  a 
war  in  which  they  might  be  defeated.  This  wish 
has  now  been  granted,  and  I  venture  the  predic- 
tion that  the  prosperity  of  Germany  will  amaze  the 
wtdd.  The  Napoleonic  wars  were  followed  by 
the  greatest  prosperity  England  has  ever  known. 
Her  great  commercial  development  dates  in  fact 
from  the  Battle  of  Waterlcx).  The  Napoleonic 
War  cost  England  about  $3,000,000,000  and 
France  nearly  as  much.  Then,  as  now,  the 
bankruptcy  of  Europe  was  predicted,  but  Macau- 
lay,  alluding  somewhat  ironically  to  that  pro- 
phecy, says:  "  The  beggared,  the  bankrupt  society 
not  onl\'  proved  able  to  meet  all  its  obligations, 
but  while  meeting  them  grew  richer  and  richer  so 
fast  that  the  growth  could  almost  be  discerned 
by  the  eye.  In  ever)'  count)'  we  saw  wastes  re- 
centl)'  turned  into  garden;  in  ever\'  city  we  saw 
new  streets,  and  squares,  and  nvarkeis;  more  bril- 
liant lamps,  more  abundant  supplies  of  water. 
While  fhallow  poliririans  were  repeating  that 
the  energies  of  the  people  were  borne  down  by  the 
weight  of  public  burdens,  the  first  journey  was 
performed  by  steam  on  a  railway  and  soon  the 
island  was  intersected  by  railways."  In  our 
own  country,  the  Civil  War  of  1861-65  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  period  of  expansion  that  lasted  until 
1873,  and  the  American  boom  that  followed  the 
" Vankr>-Spankn"  war.  as  well  as  the  "good 
times"  that  lingiand  enjuved  after  ihe  Boer 
War,  are  all  corroborative  of  the  theory  that  war 
makes  for  prosperity  berr^ns;-  develops  new 
needs  and  the  capacity  to  suppl)  them.  This,  in 
faa,  is  the  enence  of  material  civilization.  Let  us 
take  a  oonciete  example  drawn  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  war  iust  ended.  The  shortag^e  of  man 


power  made  the  development  of  the  tractor  a 
necessity.  During  four  >ears  of  war  more 
was  done  to  cheapen  and  perfect  it  than  had 
been  accomplished  in  a  previous  decade  of  un- 
inventive  peace. 

Ttactors  by  the  thousands  are  now  in  use  all 
over  the  world.  Millions  of  acres  hitherto  un- 
productive have  been  put  in  cultivation.  Is  it 
to  be  supposed  that  the  tractors  now  in  service 
will  be  abandoned?  Certainly  not,  and  the  re- 
sult must  be  an  enormously  increased  production 
at  a  lower  cost,  so  that  the  world  will  be  better 
fed,  and  at  less  expense  than  ever  before.  A  com- 
paratively new  industry,  namely,  the  manufac- 
ture of  tractors,  employing  possibly  a  million  men 
will  be  built  up.  and  a  source  of  wealth  hitherto 
non-existent  will  have  been  created.  The  ship- 
building industr\  that  we  have  developed  in  this 
country  is  another  instance  of  the  same  kind. 
The  radio,  or  wireless  telephone,  that  has  been 
invented  for  communication  with  the  aviators 
is  still  another.  Ihere  are  nuny  scientific  men 
who  believe  that  it  will  make  a  national  wireless 
telephone  system  possible  and  greatly  reduce  the 
cost  of  a  service  that  has  become  a  necessity  and 
represents  wealth  that  runs  into  the  billions,  al- 
though it  was  unknown  forty  years  ago.  1 
would  like  to  add  that  the  foregoing  was  written 
on  February  8.  10 to.  in  case  the  prophecy  upon 
which  1  have  ventured  be  realized  before  it  is 
able  to  be  published. 

The  airship  itself  is  another  case  in  point. 
Under  the  forced  draft  of  war  it  has  been 
developed  to  a  point  that  will  probably  make 
it  the  rival  of  the  automobile,  bc^h  as  a  means 
of  transportation,  and  as  a  wealth-pFoducing 
agency  or  commodity. 

But  I  need  not  go  on.  To  him  who  has  the 

vision,  the  future,  and  the  immediate  future,  is 

brilliant  with  promise  and  opportunity.  The 

opportunities  will  be  missed  by  the  reactionaries, 

who  see  calamity  in  change, but  those,  whose  limbs 

and  intelligence  are  not  indurated  by  age,  will 

do  well  to  look  and  be  alive,  remembering  always 

that  success,  prosperity,  and  happiness  are  largely 

a  question  of  the  way  we  look  at  things.    In  the 

et\m')!ogy  of  the  word  " "^anguine,"  there  is  a 

valuable  lesson  lor  the  American  pessimist  to-day. 

We  say  that  the  man  who  ts  hopeful  is  sanguine. 

but  how  many  realize  that  the  term  is  from  the 

Latin  "sanguis,"  meanmg  '*  blotxiy,"and  that  its 

use  to  connote  hopefulness  presupposes  good 

health  and  an  abundant  supply  of  blood  as  a 

condition  of  optimism"    If  we  are  gloomy  at 

the  prospect   that   confronts   us   to-day,  let 

us  lo^  to  our  mental  or  ph)  sical  health,  for 

the  fault  is  certainly  with  ourselves  and  not 

with  the  facts.  ^.  ...  r^^^„i^ 
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Personal  Glimpses  of  the  Great  Admiral — How  His  Undying  Hope  that  the  Germans  Would 
Some  Day  Sail  Out  for  a  Fight  Inspired  His  Fleet — Some  Sidelights 
Upon  His  Eminent  Predecessor,  Admiral  Jellicoe 

BY 
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OUR   little    adjective    "grand,"    so  walls  of  steel,  miles  and  miles  in  extent,  which  has 

simply  expressive,  is  far  more  often  cleared  the  seven  seas  of  German  ships  and  Ger- 

I    flippantly  misused  than  applied  man  shippingand  kept  themclear  through  four  long 

with  thought.    We  tack  it  care-  years;  the  power  which  has  preserved  France, 

lessly  on  to  a  hotel,  a  theatre,  a  shielded  Britain,  kept  America  free  and  saved 

corporation,  or  even  a  person,  to  arrive  conven-  the  world — that  force  is  grand!    It  is  the  Grand 

iently  at  a  designation  which  will  imply  splendor  Fleet.    One  must  see  it,  study  it,  be  of  it,  to  feel  it, 

in  the  superlative.   Occasionally,  when  it  is  the  awe  of  it,  the  inspiration  of  it — and  to  realize 

fittingly  applied,  we  realize  the  full  significance  the  intricacies  and  hugeness  of  its  command, 
which  it  is  intended  to  convey.    The  Grand  Fleet  I       In  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  this  Grand  Fleet 

To  that  unexampled  organization  of  fighting  force,  there  has  been  needed  not  only  the  highest  ability 

the  greatest  unit  of  power  ever  assembled  by  the  to  command,  and  knowledge  by  which  the  vast 

hand  of  man.  it  is  indeed  fittingly  applied.    A  armada  might  best  be  handled,  but  also  the  power 

dominating  machine  of  living  energy  backed  by  to  inspire  officers  and  men  of  every  rank  and  rating 


A  YANKEE  SAILOR  IN  THE  NORTH  SEA 

One  of  several  thousand  jackies  of  Admiral  Rodman's  battle  squadron— members  of  a  monster  Armada  which  won  the  greaiest 

naval  victory  in  history  without  firing  a  gun 
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ADMIRAL  BhATTY  AND  THb  KING 

The  head  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  one  man  on  whom  the  safety  of  thai  Fmpire  chiefly  depended.  "  When  it  come*  lo  fight- 
ing, in  small  things  and  in  great,  Beatty  has  an  instinct  for  the  right  stroke  at  the  right  moment,  which  in  war  is  beyond  price" 
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with  zeal,  efficiency,  and  devotion,  as  well  as  un- 
tiring vigilance  in  the  endless  waiting  for  the  en- 
emy. He  must  hold  his  command  at  the  point 
of  instant  readiness  for  action  at  all  times 

That  excellent  sea  oDicer,  Admiral  Sir  John 
Jellicoe,  the  Grand  Fleet's  commander  during  the 
first  part  of  the  war,  is  a  man  of  the  high  attain- 
ments required  f{>r  this  ofTtce.  His  organization 
and  creation  proclaim  his  ability.  In  the  later 
stages  of  the  war,  it  was,  that  jthe  great  instrument 
which  he  had  shaped  fell  to  tlw  charge  of  Sir 
David  Beatty. 

BEATTY  A  FIGHTER.  JELLICOE  A  STUDENT 

Around  these  two  outstanding  figures  then, 
Beatty  and  Jeliicoe.  all  discussion  of  the  naval 
aspects  of  thfe  great  war  revolves.  They  are  men 
of  utterly  different  types  I  have  observed  each 
of  them  svith  an  interest  bordering  oh  study,  and 
have  heard  ihem  discussed  b>'  dozens  of  officers 
of  the  Grand  Fleet.  Beatty  primarily  is  a  fighter, 
Jellicoc  a  student.  To  such  a  degree  is  this 
evident  that  in  contrasting  them  an  authority 
on  Britidi  naval  affairs  has  said:  "  In  power  dF 
intellect  and  in  knowledge  of  his  profession  Jeliicoe 
is  a  dozen  planes  above  Beatty.  And  yet  when  it 
comes  to  tighting,  in  small  things  and  in  great, 
Beatty  has  an  instinct  for  the  right  stroke  at  the 
right  moment,  which  in  war  is  beyond  price."  It 
needed  no  war  to  make  Jeliicoe  great.  He  would 
at  all  limes  stand  out  among  his  contemporaries, 
Beatty,  for  his  stage,  needed  a  conflict.  And  given 
one,  witli  the  chance  to  develop  and  exhibit  his 
genius  in  battle,  he  carried  the  world.  His 
chances  came  early  in  his  career  at  the  Soudan  and 
in  China.  Seizing  them,  he  rushed  so  quickly  up 
the  ladder  of  promotion  that  he  may  have  out- 
stripped his  technical  education.  Jeliicoe,  as  a 
naval  strategist  and  tactician,  is  considered  the 
first  man  in  his  profession.  Rt-attv,  by  his  actual 
training,  is  neither  strategist  nor  tactician.  How 
could  he  be,  boiling  along,  a  commander  at  twenty- 
seven,  a  captain  at  twenty-nine?  But  with  a 
fighting  problem  beff)re  him,  the  open  sea,  and  the 
guns  roaring,  he  solves  it  by  instinctive  genius. 

The  great  Battle  of  Jutland  was  fought  for  the 
British,  and  for  the  world,  by  Beatty  and  Jeliicoe. 
Each  played  his  part  with  consummate  skill, 
Beatty  had  the  stage  all  through,  while  jclljctje 
merely  came  on  for  the  third  act.  Beatty  fought 
the  brilliant  battle  of  a  hem,  with  such  amazingly 
bold  and  persistent  tenacity  that  his  vastly  su- 
perior enemy  was  being  well  hammered  when 
Jeliicoe.  with  the  main  forces,  came  up  to  relieve 
the  strain  Yet  jellict>e's  part  was  infinitely  the 
more  difficult,  for  upon  him  depended  the  whole 
issue  of  the  battle.  His  magnificent  deployment, 
without  visibility,  by  judgment  alone,  was  perfect. 


It  is  blind  and  idle  to  withhold  praise  to  the  skill 
and  services  of  Lord  Jeliicoe  at  Jutland  simply 
because  his  prudence,  and  the  God  of  the  Nihts, 
robbed  him  of  complete  and  crushing  victor>'. 
What  Beatty  might  have  done  is  another  question, 
forever  unanswerable;  but  as  far  as  Jdlioae's 
beautiful  tactics  were  permitted  to  go,  in  the  frit* 
ing  light,  the\'  could  not  have  been  bettereil 

I  have  often  wondered,  in  reflecting  on  the  reia- 
tkm  which  exists  between  these  great  comroaadefs 
and  the  officers  of  their  command,  if  the\'  may  not 
have  accepted  the  code  of  John  Paul  Jones,  the 
founder  of  the  American  Navy.  In  Ids  famoes 
letter  to  Congress  in  September.  1775,  he  expressed 
the  code  of  a  great  leader.  Advising  OH  the  atti' 
tude  of  a  naval  officer  he  wrote: 
.  "  In  his  intercourse  with  subordinates  he  shorfd 
ever  maintain  the  attitude  of  the  commander,  but 
that  need  by  no  means  prevent  him  from  the 
amenities  of  cordiality  or  the  cultivation  of  good 
cheer  within  propK-r  limits.  Every  coonnuuidiBg 
otTicer  should  hold  with  his  subordinates  such 
relations  as  will  make  them  constantly  anxious 
to  receive  invitation  to  sit  at  his  mess-table,  tad 
his  bearing  toward  them  should  be  such  as  to 
encourage  them  to  express  their  opinion 
freedom  and  to  ask  his  views  wittiuut  reserve. 

How  many  of  the  great  chiefs  of  the  GnoMl 
Fleet  have  actually  read  these  words  of  Jones  is 
for  conjecture.  But  that  the\  believe,  that  thev 
further,  and  that  they  actual!)  practice  this  code, 
I  will  testify.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the 
present  G)mmander-in-Chief,  who  als4^)  included 
in  his  attentions  the  Americans.  It  was  not 
because  we  were  officers  of  a  visiting  Navy  Ihtf 
so  many  of  us  were  fortunate  enough  to  naht 
courtesies  at  his  hands.  The  British  officers  who 
chose  to  seek  his  acquaintance  were  none  the  kss 
fortunate.  It  was  because  we  were  oflioersof  Ibs 
command— his  subordinates — up<in  whose  back- 
ing, in  masses,  he  knew  would  depend  his  yih'W** 
success  in  the  war. 

Typically  English,  the  Admiral  loves  his  home 
for  the  hours  of  quiet  diversion  it  affords  hirr 
nearly  every  afternoon.  And  his  exercise. 
Scarcely  a  fair  day  passes  while  the  fleet  iiai 
port,  without  his  having  had  at  least  a  Airt 
turn  at  tennis— the  pame  he  ha*;  ch<*Nen  for 
purpose.  On  the  line  clay  court  which  he  has 
built  at  his  home  in  Aberdour.  there  occurs  daMt 
daily  as  much  of  spc^rt  and  social  gathering  as  at 
a  select  club.  Aberdour  is  a  small  town  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  opposite  tin 
most  seaward  of  the  moorings  of  the  Grand  FbEt 
and  about  fifteen  minutes  by  motor  from  re- 
main landing.  The  Admiral's  home.  Abeidoar 
House«  is  »tuatcd  oci  father  high  ground  wkidi 
overlooks  the  entrance  to  the  Firth.  Ihm  «■ 
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scarcely  an  admiral,  or  his  lady,  of  theCrand  Fleet 

who  would  not  appear  nT  AbiTclour  on  some  day 
in  a  fortnight.  Or  if  it  rained  the  scene  might  shift 
to  the  great  room  in  the  old  Aberdour  Castle,  close 
by  on  the  estate,  where  dancing  was  perfect.  The 
admiral  seldom  danced,  but  seemed  to  enjoy  him- 
svii  quite  as  much  as  any  one,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
huge  open  fire  and  girls  and  music.  I  ndoors  or  out. 
Sir  David  was  the  leader  of  the  good  feeling  ami 
pleasure  of  the  afternoon.  His  force  and  vivacity 
radiated  from  him  in  the  form  of  wit  and  con- 
versant thbu^t,  applied  with  a  delicate  tact 
which  set  him  apart  in  any  cnmpanv. 

Often  the  conversation  would  drift  to  the  great 
question — the  question  which  held  the  destinies 
of  us  all:  "Will  they  come  out?"  And  to  the 
last  day.  still  hopins.  even  against  hope.  Admiral 
Beatty  had  always  the  same  reply:  "Of  course 
they  will  come  out!  What  else  can  they  do?" 
So  firm  and  so  expressive  had  he  been  in  his  belief, 
through  the  disheartening  years  of  vigil,  that  he 
kept  his  thousands  of  officers  and  men  strung 
taut  by  his  undaunted  spirit,  which  seeped 
down  and  permeated  his  entire  command.  "  They 
musl  come  out,"  we  thought;  "Sir  David  has 
toM  us  they  will." 

Whether  or  not  he  sincerely  believed  in  an  im- 
pending battle  I  never  have  been  able  to  ascertain. 
In  either  case,  by  his  apparent  faith  he  chose  the 
only  course  for  maintaining  in  his  forces  that 
tension  which  is  so  essential  To  the  highest 
efTiciency.  After  it  was  over,  on  the  great  Nov- 
ember 21st.  he  most  cleverly  avoided  derision  by 
exclaiming:  "Tlwre  you  are!  I  always  told  you 
they  would  come  out'"  .As  a  matter  of  fact  his 
heroic  vaunting  (i  use  the  term  because  to  assume 
their  coming  was  to  boast  of  victory)  would  have 
been  forgiven  had  the  German  Fleet  never  raised 
an  anchor,  in  surrender  or  \sar  It  was  simply  an 
evidence  of  that  eniliusiastic  temperament  char- 
acteristic of  so  many  great  naval  commanders^ 
and  which  we  alwavs  forgive.  overkx>k,  or  even 
praise — because  they  are  victors.  How  would 
Nelson's  confident  prediction  and  unqualified 
boasts,  not  merely  of  British  prowcsN  Inu  of  his 
own,  have  sounded  from  the  pen  f»r  tKioi  ihe  lips 
uf  any  but  an  habitual  victor!  l  iawive  is  for- 
given without  question  for  saying  to  his  pilot,  at 
Ouiberon:  "  Damn  you.  sir.  >  ou  have  done  your 
dutv  in  warning  me  of  the  danger  of  this  passage! 
I  did  not  a^k  your  tactical  advice!  I  asked  you 
only  to  lay  me  alongside  t  he  enemy — now  do  that, 
and  keep  \'our  mouth  shut!  I  am  not  emulous 
of  the  fate  of  ByngI"  And  from  any  other  than 
Sir  Francis  Drake  his  superb  sailor's  customary 
language  would  have  K'en  reckoned  that  of  an 
inflated  braggart!  Our  own  Jones,  in  his  letter 
to  Kersaint,  criticized  the  French  most  sweepingly 


in  their  tactics,  outlining  the  probable  results 

had  he  been  in  command.  He  is  easily  excused 
by  the  long  string  of  victories  at  his  back. 

Of  the  many  afternoons  1  enjoyed  at  Aberdour 
with  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  Lady  Beatty. 

one  in  particular  stands  out  above  the  rest.  It 
serves  well  to  illustrate  how  completely  did  the 
great  admiral  control  his  command.  Just  one 
link  was  false  of  a  chain  which  might  otherwise 
have  suspended  me  on  an  enviable  height.  That 
link  was  tlie  skulking  llun.  Had  lie  been  born 
to  fig^t  at  se  t  I  might  have  been  twice  blessed 
that  memorable  day. 

Scarcely  had  I  arrived  at  Aberdour  when  i 
learned  that  some  unusual  report  had  come  in  from 
the  sea  The  admiral  had  arrived  before  me  and 
cnntinued  to  talk  on  his  open  wire  for  some  mo- 
ments. Ihe  fleet  at  once  dropped  from  four  to 
two  and  one  half  hours'  notice  for  steam,  and 
shortiv  afterward  was  making  preparation  for 
departure  at  a  moment's  notice.  When  Sir  David 
came  out  to  the  tennis  court,  he  suggested  that  1 
need  not  answer  the  recall  signal  from  my  ship  as 
expected,  but  return  with  him.  "  I  don't  believe 
they  intend  to  shove  ofi  without  me,"  he  added. 
We  started  our  game,  but  over  the  wire  the  ad- 
miral had  thrown  the  scent  into  the  kennels,  and  al- 
ready the  leaders  of  that  great  pack,  so  apparently 
listless  a  short  hour  before,  were  bristling  and 
snarling  on  the  new-found  trail.  With  a  pl^isant 
smile  Admiral  Beatty  jerked  his  racket  toward 
the  firth.  From  the  court  which  overlooks  the 
entrance  could  be  seen  the  first  of  the  screening 
^;ruups  as  they  slipped  quietly  to  sea.  Division 
followed  division,  as  dest rovers,  !i»,'ht  cruisers,  and 
scouts  passed  on  to  their  appointed  tasks.  The 
Grand  Fleet  was  in  motion.  In  motion  at  the 
direction  of  its  great  Commander-in-Chief,  who, 
while  actually  commanding  his  fleet  by  wire,  was 
also  my  partner  in  a  game  of  tennis.  Messages 
came  to  him  too  often  for  his  liking,  as  far  as  the 
name  was  concerned.  Several  he  dc-^patclicd  in 
reply,  but  it  stwn  became  too  hot,  forcing  depar- 
ture for  a  sterner  game. 

We  snatched  a  brief  cup  of  tea  before  leaving, 
durin?T  which  one  of  the  ladies  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim :  "Oh  my !  How  terrible  if  you  should  fight 
again!"  It  was  a  sudden  draught  for  the 
admiral's  '^mr>!dering  thoughts!  I  caught  his 
glance;  then,  "  What!  How,  pray,  do  you  expect 
we  shall  finish  this  business?"  Through  all 
the  ride  to  the  pier  not  a  word  did  he  speak.  Nor 
did  I  When  at  last  the  road  opened  out  a  vista 
to  the  firth  we  could  see  that  the  great  battle 
cruisers,  already  swung  on  their  cables  and  belch- 
ing great  volumes  of  black  smoke  to  the  skies,  were 
breaking  moor  to  fall  into  line.  The  fading  glow 
of  the  crimson  twilight  held  great  promise.  It 
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STEAMING  OUT  TO  MEET  THE  HUNS 
Thnt  many  fals<  alarms  always  ended  in  disappointment,  yet  every  one  hoped  that  "this  time"  the  Germans  would  rjII* 
line  up  for  the  decisive  engagement     The  coolest  man  on  these  occasions  »as  Admiral  Beatty,  who,  as  Lieutenant  Htttet 
describes,  insisted  on  finishing  his  ga  me  of  tennis  before  rushing  for  his  flagship — just  as  Drake  persisted  in  finishing  his  pnv «( 
bowU  before  nteeting  the  Spanish  Aimada 


seemed  to  me  that  I  could  reach  out  and  feel  the 
tension  of  it.  In  his  barge,  the  admiral  again 
became  conversant.  Possibly  he  enjoyed  the  re- 
assurance of  his  home — the  sea.  He  left  me  with, 
"Tell  your  Captain  I  detained  you;  you  will  have 
just  time  to  make  your  gangway  before  you  swing 
to  sea.  I'm  sending  you  along  in  my  barge. 
Good  luck."  Regarding  the  gangway  he  missed 
his  guess,  for  when  1  arrived  at  the  New  York. 
after  a  seemingly  unending  passage  down  the 
Ftjrth,  our  gangways  had  already  been  hoisted 
aboard.  The  monotonous  clinking  of  the  winches, 
the  spray  rising  from  the  hoses  in  the  hawse  pipes, 
and  the  rushing  here  and  there  of  groups  of  sailors 
on  our  decks  assured  me,  as  I  mounted  a  Jacob's 
ladder,  of  our  impending  departure.  The  battle 
cruisers  passed  at  twelve  knots,  mountains  of 
black  under  the  dense  clouds  upheaved  from  their 
very  bowels.  No  light,  no  sound,  no  visible 
movement  on  their  vast  expanse  of  deck.  Down 
under  the  Forth  bridge  came  the  first  battle  squad- 
ron of  the  Grand  Fleet;  others  came,  ship  after 
ship,  falling  each  to  her  place  in  that  stupendous 
line  of  avengers.  Then,  in  our  turn,  we  slipped 
to  sea;  and  the  ship,  like  every  other  part  of  the 
great  line  into  which  she  was  falling,  was  ready. 
I  lived  in  the  thrill  of  a  lifetime,  for  we  had  had 


no  further  news  of  what  we  might  expect.  HanDy 
daring,  I  let  my  hopes  climb.  But  tht  'pjd 
anticipating  an  action  in  such  a  setting  wasilltoo 
short  lived .  Again — once  again — we  were  rohW 
of  the  fruits  of  victory  which  lay  so  ckwctoouf 
grasp.  We  were  hardly  an  hour  beyond  tbeoBter 
nets,  into  the  black  night,  when  the  iocvtaNt 
"  Return  to  base"  buzzed  over  our  wireless byv 
Some  minor  destroyer  action  had  broadcasted 
the  alarm,  had  bristled  the  hair  of  her  nunc,  ii>i 
brought  the  great  mother  wolf  snarling  from  ber 
lair.  But  when  destroyers  meet  destroyws  do 
further  help  is  needed.  The  day  dream  passtd 
away.  Small  consolation  though  it  proved  to  be, 
1  knew  of  at  least  one  dejected  heart  other  tlun 
my  own,  for  1  had  seen  the  fire  in  Sir  Daw 
Beatty's  eyes. 

Lord  Jellicoe  it  was  my  honor  first  to  meet  on -i 
September  afternoon  at  Admiralty  House,  Ro^f 
the  home  of  Admiral  Bumey,  Commandtfi^ 
Chief  of  the  Coast  of  Scotland.  So  entirelyB* 
unlike  the  mental  picture  I  had  formed  that  I 
could  scarcely  believe  him  to  be  the  man  of  wbofi- 
the  entire  worid  (including  the  German) 
heard  sp  much.  To  this  effect  his  civilian  dotbfi 
no  doubt  contributed  a  share.  But  to  find  «• 
place  of  the  tall,  thin,  austere,  and  aloof  in» 
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ADMIRAL  JELLICOE  OFF  DUTY 
A  guest  of  Admiral  Beatty  at  tea    Jellicoc  (in  the  gray  coal)  is  perhaps  the  world's  greatest  master  of  naval  strategy 


ANOTHKR  VIEW  OF  JELLICOE 
The  Admiral  in  civilian  garb.    Like  most  British  naval  officers.  Jellicoe  is  good  at  play;  like  Beatty,  he  fmds  great  relaxation  in 
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THE  "new  YORK"  FROM  AN  AIRSHIP* 
Like  all  American  warships  in  European  waters,  this  dreadnaught  became  temporarily  a  part  of  the  British  \a\->'     In  the 
sense  of  commanding  American  dreadnaughts.  Admiral  Beatty  was  an  American  officer.    A  spirit  of  good  fellowship  was  de\el- 
oped  between  the  two  forces  which  promises  well  for  the  future  of  Anglo-American  relations 


I  had  pictured,  a  man  small  of  size  and  jovial  as 
well  as  cordial  in  the  extreme  was  no  small 
shock.  In  the  presence  of  Lord  Jellicoe  one 
at  once  recognizes  the  highest  type  of  gentle- 
man in  England — one  who  places  you  immediately 
at  ease  by  his  delightfully  conversant  manner. 
Keen  for  sport,  he  always  prefers  to  be  out  and 
doing — tennis  being  most  usual.  One  day  I 
stood  talking  with  him  on  the  veranda  of 
Admiralty  House  which,  hanging  over  a  bluff, 
overlooks  the  Grand  Fleet  riding  majestically  to 
its  moorings  in  the  Firth  below.  I  wondered 
what  were  the  thoughts  of  the  great  leader  as  he 
swept  with  his  eye  his  former  command — his  own 
organization — the  greatest  unit  of  force  ever 
assembled  and  controlled  by  the  hand  of  man! 
He  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  officers  of  his 
former  fleet,  many  of  whom  will  never  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  fact  that  he  was  snatched  away 
before  his  work  was  fairly  done.  He  loves  the 
fleet  and  frequently  visits  it.  accepting  with 
enthusiasm  the  cordial  hospitality  of  his  former 
admirals.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  Ameri- 
cans did  not  see  more  of  the  great  jellicoe. 
Even  his  visits  to  our  Flagship  were  of  necessity 
informal,  which  prevented  rendering  him  suitable 
honors.   Those  who  know  him  best  alfirm  that 


only  by  continued  association  can  his  worth  be 
judged.  Which,  no  doubt,  is  true,  for  he  lacks  that 
impelling  force  of  personality,  that  vivacious  char- 
acter that  draws  even  a  stranger  at  once  to  Beatty. 

Another  war  is  ended.  The  greatest  of  all  the 
world's  great  wars.  Ended  and  won.  We  look 
back,  now,  to  those  who  accomplished  it,  and  love 
them.  There  are  many  whom  we  know  well. 
They  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  But  the 
leaders — the  leaders  of  the  forces  that  won  for 
us — how  few  of  them  are  really  known!  And  we 
will  forget — because  we  do  not  know.  The  great 
Nelson,  faced  with  the  realization  of  this  same 
impending  tragedy,  expressed  himself  by  apphing 
some  very  old  lines,  which  he  found  had  been 
used  at  the  end  of  a  former  war: 

"  Our  God  and  sailor  wc  adore 
In  times  of  danger — not  before! 
The  danger  past,  both  are  alike  requited: 
Cud  is  forgotten,  and  the  sailor  slighted!" 

And,  perhaps,  my  most  vivid  picture  of  Beatty 
will  be  that  of  the  great  Admiral,  quietly  playing 
tennis  as  his  battle  fleet  was  sailing  away,  re- 
minding one  of  another  historic  episode: — that 
of  Drake,  insisting  Upon  finishing  his  game  of 
bowls  before  going  forth  to  fight  the  great 
Spanish  Armada> 
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The  Life  of  General 

Pershing 

V 

Efforts  to  Be  Assigned  to  Field  Serv  ice  in  the  Spanish-American  War — General  Pershing's 
Own  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Santiago— Other  Accounts  of 
"The  Gallant  Pershing"  Under  Fire 

BY 

GEORGE  Macadam 


LIEUTENANT  PERSHING'S  written  appli- 
cation, dated  April  16,  1898,  to  the 
Adjutant-General,  that  he  be  relieved 
from  duty  at  the  United  States  Military 
^'Academy  and  directed  to  join  his  regi- 
ment, then  under  orders  to  take  the  field  in  the 
war  against  Spain,  had  been  denied,  as  told  in  the 
March  number  of  the  World's  Work. 

But  even  before  writing  to  the  Adjutant- 
General,  Pershing  was  making  plans  and  sending 
letters-  to  those  who  he  thought  could  help 
bring  those  plans  to  fruition.  He  wrote  John 
W.  Dixon,  a  former  captain  in  the  "  Pershing 
Rifles,"  that  he  was  "moving  heaven  and  earth" 


to  get  into  the  field.  A  glimpse  of  these  efforts 
can  be  derived  f  rom  two  letters  that  Pershing  wrote, 
bolh  on  the  same  day,  to  his  friend,  George  D. 
.Meiklejohn,  then  First  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War.  A  glimpse,  moreover,  is  given  of  the  Persh- 
ing personality — anxious  for  action,  confident  in 
his  own  ability,  ambitious  for  independent  com- 
mand, but  with  the  true  soldier's  readiness  to 
accept  a  subordinate  place. 

West  Point,  New  York. 

My  Dkar  Georcr:  -^l'""''  '"• 

Your  telegram  I  replied  to  to-da>'  but  asked  you 
to  await  this  letter.    I  did  not  then  fully  appre- 


MRS.  JOHN  F.  PERSHING 
General  Pershing's  mother,  from  an  old  dagurrrcotype,  taken  at  about  the  time  of  her  marriage 
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ciatethe  situation,  but  do  now  l  believe  and  am 
strong  in  the  belief  that  it  would  n.)t  he  he  t  f 
me  to  accept  the  detail.  It  can  at  best,  1  think, 
be  but  temporary,  for  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over 
ail[airs  mihtary  will  revert  to  their  present  status, 
approximately,  and  the  acting  J.  A.'s  [Judges- 
Advocate]  who  are  now  in  the  field  will  re- 
sume their  peace  duties.  Moreover,  I  would 
not  miss  service  in  the  field  for  an\thing.  I 
appreciate  fully  that  it  is  fraught  with  danger, 
but  i  have  not  existed  all  these  years  in  the 
service  for  just  this  sort  of  thing  and  to  tell 
the  truth  if  1  should  accept  any  duty  which  would 
keep  me  from  field  service,  indeed,  if  I  did  not 
nttlw  every  effort  to  obtain  an  opportunity  "  for 
fiield  service/'  I  should  never  forgive  myself. 
This  is  the  way  I  feel  about  it  and  is  the  reason 
for  my  recent  application  to  be  relieved,  of  which 
I  wrote  a  day  or  so  ip>.  I  would  like  to  be  re* 
lieved  from  duty  here  for  1  believe  that  some  effort 
will  be  made  by  the  superintendent  to  hold  most 
of  us  here  and  before  the  authorities  call  for  a  list 
of  those  who  can  be  spaied,  if  any,  I  want  to  be 
from  under.  I  am  not.  however,  set  upon  serving 
with  my  regiment  with  regulars,  but  on  account 
of  higher  rank  and  independence  of  command 
and  a  chance  to  do  somethinj^  1  want  to  get  if 
possible  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  preferably 
Nebraskans.  Do  not  let  me  bore  you  but  my 
plans  are  to  form  from  the  Pershing  Rifles  as  a 
nucleus  a  regiment  or  such  a  part  of  one  as  possible 
and  aocept  if  possible  the  colonelcy  of  it.  There 
is  a  lot  of  good  material  out  there  that  can  be 
ea^Iy  gotten  into  shape  after  enlistment/ and.  it 
would  make  a  crack  volunteer  rei'iment.  Those 
youngsters  who  have  had  the  experience  as  cadet 
officers  would -make  good  company  ofTtcers  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  enlisted  force  would  have 
the  same  advantage  of  training.  I  have  written 
the  governor,  and  some  of  the  possible  otlicers, 
and  Charley  Magoon,  and  hope  to  get  it  in  shape 
to  have  it  accepted.  Those  boys  are  all  of  good 
families  in  Nebraska  and  it  would  be  the  llower  of 
the  volunteers— amenable  to  discipline,  bright, 
active,  and  enthusiastic  What  do  you  think  of 
it?  The  Company  sent  an  offer  of  services  to 
adjt.  ^neral  recently.  1  have  not  heard  any- 
thing of  the  prospects,  but  have  sent  my  views, 
etc. 

Now  in  view  of  this  I  desire  to  be  appointed  a 
field  officer  of  some  kind  in  any  Nebraska  regi- 
ment, or  any  other  volunteer  regiment.  1  think 
1  shall  write  Senator  Thurston  on  the  subject 
and  ask  his  cooperation.  He  should  be  able  to 
secure  for  me  the  appointment  fiom  the  President, 
as  hue  will  undoubtedly  beconsulted  inthesdection 
of  an  army  officer  for  appointment.  Of  course. 
1  should  like  to  have  a  colonelcy,  but  perhaps  that 


may  not  be'  so  easy  to  get.   I  know  you  will  do 

all  in  your  power  to  aid  me  in  securing  such  an 
appointment.  After  1  hear  from  Nebraska,  I  will 
inform  you  further.  If  you  can  find  time.  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  have  you  write  me  a  line 

and  would  appreciate  any  suggestions  you  make. 
The  time  may  be  short  in  which  to  act.  All  of 
us  can  not  go  with  volunteers,  of  course,  but  I 

want  a  chance  at  it  and  think  from  my  experience 
at  Lincoln.  I  can  succeed  in  handling  a  rcqiment  of 
such  troops  to  advantage.  With  high  esteem, 
believe  me  ever. 

Sincerely, 

John  J.  Pershing. 

West  Point.  New  York. 

April  17,  1898. 

My  dear  Georgia: 
Since  I  saw  you  the  orders  for  regiments  to 

move  and  the  bef];inninf;s  of  war  are  at  hand.  I 
have  sent  my  application  to  be  relieved  from  duty 
here  and  to  be  ordered  to  my  regiment  at  Chica- 
mauga  Park.  It  may  be  that  the  Dept.  will  not 
act  on  these  applicatinn  :\t  once,  but  I  should  like 
to  have  mine  acted  upon  favorably  and  get  into 
the  harness  again  with  troops. .  I  may  or  may  not 
accept  the  Q.  M.  fQuartermisteil.when  [  reach  the 
regiment,  but  if  nothing  more  invitinj^  bobs  upi 
in  the  meantime,  1  nuy  accept,  at  least  to  serve 
for  a  time.  My  servKes  can  ea^y  be  spared 
here,  as  there  are  at  present  a  Iarp;c  number  of 
officers  on  academic  duty  who  during  the  drill 
hour  can  easily  get  away  and  would  ^adly  take 
my  work.  As  to'tJtt  office  pan  of  it,  the  other 
tactical  officers  can  take  that.  If  there  is  war, 
most  of  the  otlicers  will  undoubtedly  be  ordered 
to  their  regiments,  but  I  do  not  care  to  stay  here; 
and  be  pigeon-holed.  Will  you  look  into  it  and 
see  what  the  policy  is  to  be,  and  if  there  is  any 
question  about  it.  I  would  rather  have  you  ask 
that  I  go  now?  If  the  fnst.  dass  should  be  grad- 
uated now.  as  it  ought  to  be,  then  1  could  more 
easily  be  spared.  One  month  with  troops  for 
the  members  of  the  first  dass  would  do  them  more 
good  than  a  ;  i;  here,  and  if  the  new  Hull  bill 
passes  they  will  be  needed.  By  the  way,  if 
there  is  a  call  for  volunteers  how  about  Ne- 
braska? There  is  a  lot  of  good  material  <nit  there, 
far  better  for  conipaiu'  fjfTicers  than  is  ordinarily 
found  in  National  Guard  organizations  as  a  rule. 
The  Pershing  Rifles  of  Lincoln  with  seventy-five 
men  want  to  be  accepted  as  a  body.  They  do  not 
belong  to  the  National  Guard,  but  could  be  accept- 
ed there  if  necessary.  This  is  the  crack  company 
of  Nebraska — ^and  might  fonn  a  nucleus  of  a  regi- 
ment. 1  should  like  to  have  them  accepted  with 
possibly  as  many  as  a  rejiimcnt.  What  sort  of 
an  idea  would  it  be  for  you  to  get  a  regiment 
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out  there,  or  two  foments,  or  a  brigade?  I 
should  like  to  accept  a  lieut. -colonelcy  of  your 
regiment.  What  is  the  policy  to  be  to  permit- 
ting regular  officers  to  serve  with  volunteers? 
I'll  tell  you  a  regiment  of  those  Nebraska  boys, 
with  some  who  have  had  military  training  at 
the  University  for  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  companies,  would  make  a  fine 
outfit,  and  if  it  should  be  within  the  possibili- 
ties 1  should  want  nothiriL'  better  Than  to  com- 
mand them.  They  all  know  me,  too,  and  i  think 
have  every  confidence  in  my  ability  to  handle 
them.  At  any  rate  I  hope  you  will  consider, 
when  the  time  comes,  the  applical'um  of  the 
Pershing  Rilles.  In  the  incaatiine  may  I  be 
relieved  from  here  or  be  assured  that  it  will 
come  soon?  George,  I  could  nn  more  keep  out 
of  the  field  than  1  could  fly — ordering  those 
cavalry  regiments  down  there  has  proven  too 
mach  for  me.  With  sincere  regards  and  high 
esteem  believe  me. 

Very  cordially, 

John  J.  Pbrshinc. 
Please  remember  me  to  Col.  Dean. 

Ten  days  passed  before  the  mail  brought  a 
reply  to  these  two  letters.  It  was  rather  brief. 
Meiklejolm  said  that  he  was  "completely  over- 
whelmed with  business,"  and  that  "  the  Governors 
of  the  States  appoint  regimental  officers." 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  William  Jennings 
Bryan  was  appointed  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
Nebraska  volunteers. 

But  we  now  find  appreciation  of  Pershing's 
value  as  a  SDldier  coming  from  another  source— 
from  officers  of  the  Kegular  Army,  who  had  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  his  military  capacity. 

On  April  19th.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  Major-General, 
Commanding  the  United  States  Army,  recom- 
mended that  "  I  St  Lieut.  John  J.  Pershing,  loth 
Cavalry,  be  relieved  from  duty  at  the  Military 
Academy,  and  ordered  to  join  his  regiment  in  the 
field."  This  recommendation  was  passed  on  ad- 
versely by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

APPOINTMENT  TO   FIELD   DUTY    FINALLY  ARRIVES 

On  April  30th,  Colonel  Henry  of  the  loth 
Cavalry,  telegraphed  from  Battlefield,  Ga., 
to  the  Adjutant-General  at  Washington: 

"  1  desire  approval  of  appointment  of  Lieut. 
Pershing,  now  at  West  Point,  as  regimental  quar- 
termaster and  ask  that  he  report  for  duty." 

On  the  same  day,  Pershing  telegraphed  from 
West  Point,  "b\'  permission  of  the  Superinten- 
dent", a^4ain  asking  to  be  relieved  from  dut>  at  the 
Military  Academy,  "that  1  may  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  rejiinicntal  quartermaster  now  vacant." 

At  last  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War 


was  secured.  On  May  and.  Pershini^was  ordered 

to  join  his  regiment.  The  man  who,  confident 
in  his  own  abilit\ .  wanted  to  lead  a  regiment, 
gladly  accepted  the  chance  to  go  to  war  as  regi- 
mental quartermaster,  since  regimental  quarter- 
master was  all  that  authority  would  pive  him 

Pershing  proceeded  to  Tampa  and  joined  his 
regiment,  one  of  the  units  in  the  Fifth  Army  Corps, 
which  after  weeks  of  delay  and  unoertaint) .  of 
orders  and  counter-orders,  was  to  sail  on  June 
14th,  to  attack  Santiago.  This  corps  was  the 
first  military  force  that  the  United  States  had 
ever  sent  over-scas.  In  round  numbers  it  con- 
sisted of  I  s.ooo  men  and  800  officers. 

The  Santiago  campaign  luis  been  called  a 
campaign  of  blunders."  Whether  or  not  this  is 
an  exaggeration,  certain  it  is  that  in  both  the 
organization  of  the  expedition  and  in  the  execution 
of  the  campaign,  there  was  wo^ul  lack  of  fore> 
sight,  of  direction.  All  those  things  of  vast 
detail— suitable  clnthint^  and  rations,  transpf'"-- 
tation.  adequate  hospital  supplies — were  bungled. 
And  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  paid  in  sickness, 
suffering,  and  death  for  that  bimpjin.?.  The 
Santiago  campaign  was  a  costly  object  lesson 
as  to  how  an  over-seas  campaign  most  certainly 
should  not  be  conducted. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  go  into  the  question 
as  to  whether  General  Shafter  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  invasbn  because  of  political 
favoritism,  as  to  whether  he  made  tragic  blunders, 
as  to  whether  he  was  responsible  for  getting  the 
First  Division  and  the  Cavalry  Division  to  the 
edge  of  the  jungle,  fronting  the  San  Juan  block- 
houses and  rifle-pits,  and  then  leaving  them 
without  orders  under  a  murderous  cross-fire. 
All  this  was  a  matter  of  bitter  controversy  at  the 
time.  My  only  purpose  in  referring  to  it  now 
is  to  supph'  the  contemporaneous  background 
of  the  story  of  the  Santiago  campaign  as  told  by 
Pershing  himself. 

His  parents  had  moved  to  Chicago,  and  were 
members  of  the  Hyde  Park  .M.  L.  Church.  At  a 
patriotic  thanksgiving  service  held  in  this  chuich 
on  November  27,  1898,  Lieutenant  Pershing  told 
the  stnr\' of  our  invasion  of  Cuba.  I  am  f;oin,-'ta 
quote  from  this  lecture  at  some  length,  for  it  not 
only  carries  us  through  the  Santiago  campaign, 
but  it  also  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  character 
of  the  man.  He  had  been  held  in  the  "Bloody 
Angle,"  under  that  galling  cross-fire  from  the 
San  Juan  block-houses  and  rifle-pits.  He  had 
suffered  from  the  lack  of  a  supply  of  clothing,  ra- 
tions, tentage,  and  other  things,  suitable  for  a 
campaign  in  a  tropical  country  during  the  "sickly 
season"— with  thousands  of  other  men  of  the 
Fifth  Army  Corps,  lie  had  been  invalided  to 

Montauk  Point,  racked  with  malarial  X^ver. 
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But  m  that  entire  lecture,  not  a  complaint,  not  a 
•  criticism.  His  message  was  that  for  a  nation 
unprepared  for  war,  the  Santiapo  campaign  was 
an  enormous  job.  and  "  the  wonder  is  it  was  done 
so  well."  Twenty  years  later,  the  same  unpre- 
paredness  was  present  again,  and  this  time  he 
himself  was  responsible  for  the  wonder  that  "it 
was  done  so  well." 

In  telling  of  the  work  done — of  the  dogged 
cheerfulness  under  privation,  of  steadfastness  un- 
der fire,  of  the  brilliant  charge  in  the  lace  of 
spitting  rWlc-piis — the  expression  "officers  and 
men'*  was  invariably  used.  Never  once  did  he 
give  credit  to  the  officers  alone:  always  it  was 
"officers  and  men."  And  when  they  had  at  last 
foui^t  their  way  to  the  top  of  San  Juan  "we 
officers  of  the  loth  Cavalry  could  have  taken  our 
black  heroes  in  our  arms." 

PERSMtNC  ON  THE  BATTLE  OF  SANTIAGO 

I  have  been  looking  over  quite  a  number  *if 
accounts  of  this  Santiago  campaign,  but  I  have 
not  seen  one  that  contains  so  little  of  the 
author's  own  achievements  as  does  this  lecture 
of  Pershing's.  No  self-gloriricatif)n;  no  mention 
of  the  things  he  did,  that  led  Lieutenant- 
Cokniel  T.  A.  Baklwin,  commander  of  the 
loth  Cavalry,  to  say:  "1  have  been  in  many 
fights,  and  through  the  Civil  War,  but  on 
my  word  you  were  the  ciK)lest  man  I  ever  saw 
under  fire  in  my  life,  and  carried  out  your  orders 
to  the  letter  no  matter  where  it  called  you."  In 
his  report  to  the  War  Department,  Colonel  Bald- 
win sakl:  "I  wouM  especially  mentbn  Major 
S.  T.  Norvell.  and  Major  T.  J.  Wint,  squadron 
commanders.  First  l  ieutenant  fohn  j.  Pershing, 
quartermaster,  and  First  Lieutenant  M.  H.  Bar- 
num,  adjutant,  for  their  untiring  energy,  faith- 
fulness, and  gallantr>  durini;  this  enL^iirement, 
and  would  recommend  the  officers  named  for 
brevet  commissions."  The  same  self-effacing 
Style  that  appeared  in  this  lecture  on  the  Spanish 
War  appears  again  twenty  years  after,  in  Persh- 
ing's report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the 
actions,  of  the  greatest  American  Army  ever 
assembled. 

In  one  or  two  of  the  reports  made  to  the  War 
Department,  by  other  officers  of  the  loth 
Cavalry,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  Pershing  on  the 
da\' of  battle,  and.  in  a  statement  made  by  another 
officer,  we  get  a  picture  of  him  in  the  trying  days 
that  foliawed  the  engagement.  I  will  insert 
these,  in  their  places,  in  the  lecture,  which,  by 
itself,  is  so  splendidly  lacking  in  "Pershing." 
Here  follows  the  greater  part  of  the  lecture: 
"At  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Spain,  our 
Government  found  itself  in  a  deplorably  unpre- 
pared condition.  The  admonition  of  George 


Washington,  in  peace  prepare  for  war,'  had  gone 
unheeded  for  a  third  of  a  century.  Ccmgress  had 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  importunities  of  our 
military  commanders.  The  staff  departments  of 
the  Army  were  only  large  enough  to  meet  the 
ordinary  necessities  in  times  of  peace  of  an  army 
of  twenty-five  thousand  men  They  had  not 
transported,  even  by  rail,  lor  more  than  thirty 
years,  a  larger  command  than  a  regiment.  The 
organization  was  crude,  and  individual  responsi- 
bilities were  not  clcarl\-  outlined.  These  staff  de- 
partments had  tlien  tube  increased  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  ine.xperienced  officers,  but  the  unwieldy 
organization  of  the  staff  corps  still  remained,  and 
yet  awaits  the  action  of  Congress.  In  the  face 
of  all  this,  every  oAidat.  both  dvll  and  military, 
of  staff  and  line,  senningly  did  his  best  to  over- 
come these  adverse  conditions,  and  though  of 
course  mistakes  were  made,  i  should  hesitate  to 
attribute  to  any  individual  other  than  purest 
motives  of  patriotism.  The  work  they  undertook 
was  enormous — arms,  ammunition,  commissaries, 
medical  supplies,  tentage,  field  transportation, 
and  all  sorts  of  personal  equipment  had  to  be 
provided  at  once.  Army  officers,  and  all  others, 
understanding  the  difficulties  of  this  great  under- 
taking, under  the  oonditxHis  incident  to  an  ag- 
gressive foreign  war,  can  only  be  filled  with  wonder 
and  admiration  at  the  boundless  resources  of 
the  Nation.  The  wonder  is  it  was  done  at  ail, 
the  wonder  is  it  was  done  so  well. 

"That  part  of  the  war  on  land  that  was  to  be  ; 
undertaken  immediately  was,  of  course,  assigned 
to  the  regular  Army;  regiments  were  assembled, 
and  recruited,  and  officers  absent  on  special 
service  reported  for  dut  \ .  The  p()int  of  embarka- 
tion for  the  first  Army  of  invasion  was  Port  Tam- 
pa. Fla.,  and  here  we  find  twenty-four  regiments 
of  the  rcL^ular  Army — in  fact,  the  regular  .•\rm\' 
entire,  except  the  heavy  artillery,  some  light 
artillery,  and  such  few  infantry  and  cavalry  regi- 
ments as  were  deemed  necessary  to  garrison  the 
most  exposed  frontier  posts,  or  were  held  for 
other  duty.  Assembled  here,  also,  were  three 
volunteer  regiments — Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders, 
the  71st  New  York,  and  the  2nd  Massachusetts, 
that  had  been  selected  to  accompany  the  expedi- 
tion to  Santiago,  or  wherever  it  should  be  tinally 
decided  to  send  it.  There  was  some  delay  in  the 
embarkati  ir  >!i:c  to  various  causes,  one  of  which 
was  the  inexperience  of  officers  in  transporting  1 
troops  by  water.  And  as  a  result  of  this  inex- 
perience, and  a  lack  of  proper  assignment  and 
dependence  upon  officers  so  assigned,  property 
and  rations  were  loaded  with  but  little  system. 
Another  cause  of  delay  was  the  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Spanish  fleet  was  reall\  con- 
fined in  the  harbor  of  Saniiagg,  ^'^-l^^g'^j^^^ 
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that  the  transports  weie  held  in  the  harbor  at 

Tampa  for  several  days»  after  they  ^ere  com- 
pletely ready  to  sail. 

"On  the  afternoon  of  June  14th.  the  fleet 
steamed  out  under  its  naval  escort*  and  a  grander 

and  more  impressive  sight  the  world  has  never 
seen— fifty  transports  bearing  an  American  Army 
as  splendid  in  the  personnel  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  its  line  as  ever  invaded  a  foreign  country, 
its  officers  and  men  trained  in  their  profession, 
hardy  from  their  years  of  frontier  service,  imbued 
with  an  eagerness  for  conflict  bom  of  patriotism 
and  with  a  confidence  in  their  strength  inspired 
hv  a  righteous  cause.  This  Amiy  departed  with 
that  firm  determination  to  win,  wliich,  in  itself, 
heralded  victory.  Ship  after  ship  took  her  place 
in  column  amid  t  he  cheers  of  officers  and  men,  and 
the  music  of  regimental  bands  playing  national 
airs.  And  many  eyes  dimnud  with  tears  wlmt 
good-by  was  waved  to  dear  old  Ameika. 

THE  LANDING  AT  DAigUlRI 

"Arriving  in  the  vicinity  of  Santiago,  some  time 

was  spent  in  cleciding  where  to  attempt  a  landinj; 
— the  selection  from  a  strategical  standpoint 
depending,  of  course,  upon  the  plan  pf  campaign. 
Two  plans  were  proposed :  one  an  attack  from  the 
west,  which  it  was  said  would  involve,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Navy,  the  capture  of  the  outer 
defenses  of  the  harbor  of  Santiago,  after  which 
it  was  thought  the  city  would  be  easily  reduced 
from  the  heights  to  the  south  and  those  to  the 
west  across  the  bay.  This  plan  it  was  said  would 
require  the  use  ol  heavy  artillery  at  some  stages 
of  thr  advance;  but  the  Army  was  practically 
without  siege  artillery.  It  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult also  to  close  the  avenues  of  escape  to  the 
north  and  east.  The  other  plan — the  one  which 
was  adopted — ignored  the  existence  of  Moro 
Castle  and  the  coast  defenses,  so  far  as  a  land 
attack  was  concerned,  and  contemplated  an  at- 
tack on  the  city  from  the  rear — approaching  from 
the  ea«;t  and  north.  This  decided,  a  point  of 
debarkation  and  one  least  likely  to  be  occupied 
by  the  enemy  in  force  was  selected  at  Daiquiri, 
atiout  eighteen  miles  east  of  Santiat.o. 

"At  Daiquiri  the  Navy  prepared  the  way  for 
landing  by  bombarding  the  town  and  outlying 
blockhouses  and  driving  out  the  Spanish  troops, 
who,  before  leaving,  set  fire  to  the  buildings  of 
the  town  and  the  machine  shops  of  the  mines 
located  there.  There  were  no  docks  at  Daiquiri 
except  a  small  wiKjden  affair,  out  of  repair;  the 
vessels  could  get  no  nearer  than  about  300  yards 
from  shore  and  then  only  in  calm  weather. 

"  Before  landing,  each  officer  and  soldier  was 
issued  three  days'  field  rations  of  bacon,  hardtack, 
and  coffee.   The  regiments  selected  to  make  the 


lajtding  were  loaded  in  the  small  boats  from  the 
naval  vessels  of  the  blockading  squadron  drawn 
by  steam  launches— each  launch  hauling  four  or 
five  boats.  The  ist  Regular  Infantry,  General 
Shafter's  old  regiment,  was  givm  the  honor  of 
leading,  and  by  wading  some  distance  in  the  surf, 
it  succeeded  in  making  a  landing  under  protection 
of  the  gun?  of  the  naval  vessels,  meeting  with 
practically  no  opposition  frcrni  the  shore. 

"Nothing  was  taken  ashore  wth  the  troops 
except  what  they  carried  on  their  backs,  but  the 
load  was  so  heavy  that  to  fall  overboard  in  deep 
water  meant  to  drown,  though  from  the  entire 
Army  but  two  men  were  lost.  This  plan  of  de- 
barkation vsas  the  only  one  possible,  and  it  was 
tedious  and  dangerous.  Men  had  often  to  drop 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  from  the  freight  porthole 
to  the  boat  l^low,  which  is  a  very  difficult  task 
in  a  rolling  sea:  and  yet,  though  dangerous,  it  was 
enjoyed  by  all  as  a  sport — the  many  minor  mis- 
haps, such  as  being  thrown  down  by  the  high 
waves  while  wading  to  shore,  bringing  forth 
shouts  and  peak  of  laughter  from  the  troops. 

"On  the  morning  of  June  2)rd,  the  loth  Cav- 
alry (colored,  my  own  regiment)  together  with  the 
1st  Cavalry  and  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders — three 
regiments  which  formed  the  second  brigade  of  the 
cavalry  division — were  sent  ashore  and  moved  out 
northwest  passing  through  Siboney,  which  later 
became  the  place  of  debarkation,  to  a  point  be- 
yond the  most  advanced  outposts  toward  San- 
tiago. These  tr(X)ps,  though  belonginL';  tf>  the 
cavalry,  were  dismounted,  and  in  niarciiing 
through  marsh  and  bog  along  the  single  sunken 
road,  overhung  with  boughs  and  vines,  the  men, 
clad  as  they  were  in  heavy  clothing,  soon  began 
to  feel  the  wiltii^g  effects  of  a  tropical  siui.  But 
every  man  had  resolved  for  the  honor  of  his 
country  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation  as  a 
soldier,  and  whether  working,  marching,  or  fight- 
ing, all  behaved  as  thou^  the  success  of  the 
campaign  depended  upon  their  own  individual 
efforts.  It  is  to  this  resolution  firmly  lodged 
in  the  heart  of  every  man,  that  success  was 
largely  due. 

Roosevelt's  "rough  riders" 

"During  the  day  informattt>n  was  obtained 

through  insurgents  as  to  the  location  of  a  body 
of  Spanisli  tnxips  in  force  some  three  miles  beyond 
biboney.  General  Wheeler,  the  brave  old  ex- 
Confederate  leader,  who  commanded  our  cavalry 

division,  decided  to  attack  tlii  f  rcc  the  following 
morning  with  the  three  regimcnii  I  have  men- 
tkined.  It  is  at  this  battle  that  the  Rough  Riders 
are  said  to  have  been  ambushed.  1  his  is  nut 
literallv  correct,  as  the  battle  had  been  planned 

the  night  before,  and  the  attack  was  made  prac- 
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ticalty  as  planned.   But  in  their  commendable 

eagerness  to  get  forward,  the  main  body  of  the 
Rough  Riders  aLiMirbed  the  advance  Riiard,  except 
a  small  portion  of  the  advance,  which  was  allowed 
by  the  Spaniards  to  pass  through  the  lines  and 
return  without  being  fired  upon.  Si>  th.it  the  wliolc 
line  of  Rough  Riders  came  agamst  the  enemy 
before  the  latter  opened  fire.  There  is  a  trail 
leading  fitmi  Siboney  along  the  ridge  of  hills 
near  the  coast,  \\h\ch  come*;  into  the  main  road 
near  the  position  occupied  by  the  Spaniards, 
while  the  main  road  from  Siboney  inclines  to  the 
right  and  follows  up  the  valley  between  this  coast 
ridge  and  the  mountain  rani^e  farther  inland. 
The  part  of  the  Spanish  hne  attacked  by  the 
Rough  Riders  was  at  an  angle  across  this  trail, 
over  which  the  R<)u;;h  Riders  moved,  the  right 
flank  of  the  Spanish  hne  tending  to  the  rear. 

"While  the  advance  of  the  ^ugh  Riders  was 
in  progress,  the  tst  and  loth  Regiments  were 
moving  up  the  main  road  to  the  right,  to  the 
attack  of  the  Spanish  left,  which  lay  across  the 
main  road  at  almost  a  right  angle.  These  regular 
cavalry  troops  attacked  the  Spaiil^fi  left,  and 
drove  them  from  their  position  in  front,  and 
occupied  it.  The  loth  Cavalry  chart;cd  up  the 
hill,  scarcely  firing  a  shot,  and,  being  nearest  the 
Rough  Riders,  opened  a  liisastmus  enfilading  fire 
upon  the  Spanish  right,  thus  relieving  the  Rough 
Riders  from  the  volleys  that  were  being  poured 
into  them  from  that  part  of  the  Spanish  line. 
This  is  in  brief  the  stor\'of  hou  the  loth  (Cavalry 
relieved  the  Rough  Riders  at  La>  Guasimas. 

"  During  the  next  week,  folkiwing  this  battle, 
the  whole  Army  had  debarked,  and  brigades  and 
regiments  marched  to  the  front  along  this  narrow 
road,  passing  and  repassing  each  other,  jovially 
ehaffing  an  old  acquaintance  here  and  there, 
campinf^  in  open  places  on  the  deserted  planta- 
tions, among  the  cacti  along  the  road  side,  long 
enough  to  build  a  shelter  of  palm  leaves  and  fix  a 
dry  place  to  sleep.  onI\  to  leave  it  the  next  cla\ . 

"In  the  meantime  transports  were  being  un- 
loaded with  much  diOiculty  owing  to  the  absence 
of  lighters.  Horses  and  mules  were  simply 
thrown  overboard  by  main  force  and  t-  jwcd  ashore, 
if  possible.  Many  got  loose,  became  bewildered 
in  the  breakers,  swam  back  to  the  transports  or 
out  to  sea  and  were  drowned. 

"A  scant  supply  of  rations  w.v;  i  .tied  daily, 
and  the  problem  became  more  diilicull  as  the 
Army  advanced  and  the  rainy  season  came  on. 
Whole  companies  of  our  tr  ops  v.rre  put  to  wf»rk 
to  make  the  road  passable  for  wagons.  Two 
batteries  of  artillery  came  by  and  were  lustily 
cheered  by  the  soldiers  who  lined  the  mad  to 
witness  the  sight — a  new  one  to  many  in  the  ser- 
vice,   tverything  indicated  that  preparaiions 


were  being  made  for  the  coming  battle.  A  pack- 
age for  "  first  aid  to  wounded"  was  issued  to  each 

officer  and  man. 

"On  June  29th,  a  part  of  General  Garcia's 
army  of  some  4.000  Cubans,  which  had  been 

brought  b\  transports  from  tlie  west  of  Santiago, 
was  marched  to  the  front,  but  it  rendered  little 
assistance  cither  in  fighting  or  working,  and  most 
of  them  fled  at  the  explosion  of  the  first  Spanish 
sliell  (j\er  EI  Pozo  Hill  on  july  ist.  However, 
some  excuse  is  theirs — ragged,  some  half-nak«i, 
barefooted,  weary  from  him|^r,  laden  with  huge 
earthen  water  pots,  heavy  packs,  and  cooking 
utensils  slung  over  their  backs,  armed  with  every 
conceivable  obsolete  pattern  of  gun — it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  dared  not  face  the  deadly 
.Mauser  rifle.  W'c.  otirselves,  had  much  less 
contempt  for  Spanish  arms  after  we  had  faced 
them  on  the  battlefield. 

THE  .MGRNlNO  o|    THE  BATTLE 

"On  June  30th,  the  general  order  came  to 
move  forward,  and  every  man  felt  that  the  final 

test  of  skill  at  arms  would  soon  come.  The 
cavalry  division  of  six  regiments,  now  under 
temporary  command  of  General  Sunnier,  camped 
in  its  tracks  at  midnight  on  El  Pozo  Hill,  about 
three  miles  due  east  of  Santiai;t).  It  awoke  next 
morning  to  find  itself  in  support  of  Grimes'  battery, 
which  was  to  open  fire  here  on  the  left,  with  the 
idea  of  diverting  the  enemy's  attention  from  the 
main  battle,  which  was  planned  to  be  fought 
that  day  at  Hi  Cancy. 

"The  morning  of  July  ist  was  kleally  beautiful; 
the  skv  was  cloudless  and  the  air  balmy:  peace 
seemed  to  reign;  great,  quiet  palms  towered  here 
and  there  above  the  low  jungle;  it  was  an  Oriental 
picture  of  a  peacefiJ  valley;  there  was  a  feeling 
that  we  had  secretly  invaded  the  Holy  Land. 

"  The  command  had  been  aroused  before  day- 
break and  the  men  now  stood  about  in  little 
groups,  opposite  their  places  in  line,  anxiously 
awaiting  the  opening  gun.  From  the  ridr^e  of 
the  hill  we  now  occupied  could  be  seen,  hall  a 
mile  beyond  the  river  to  the  northwest,  the  dark 
lines  of  masked  entrcnclrments  and  the  mysterious 
blockhouses  of  the  hills  of  San  Juan.  To  the 
left  of  the  first  hill,  holding  a  horse,  stood  one  lone 
Spanish  sentinel;  farther  to  the  west  were  plainly 
visible  llu-  successive  tiers  fif  the  cit\''s  defenses, 
crowned  at  the  top  of  the  hill  by  the  spires  and 
towers  of  the  apparently  lifeless  city  of  Santiago. 
.Around  (m  the  northe.ist  in  the  foothills,  on  an 
eminence  overUjoking  all  approaches,  stood  the 
Stone  fi)rt  and  the  smaller  blockhouses  surround- 
ing the  oiitposi.  I  I  t'.iney. 

"As  ilie  sun'  ;  Iden  rays  tintrd  the  mountain 
tops  and  lighted  the  eastern  horizon  behin4  us, 
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"WE  WERE  POSTED  FOR  A  TIME     .     .     .     DIRECTLY  UNDER  THE  BALLOON" 
Military  BalIo;>n  going  down  trail  to  "  Bloody  Angle,"  July  i,  |H.|8.    General  Pershing  said  of  this  balloon:  "W  hy  it  was 
there,  no  one  of  the  line  could  tell,  as  the  only  infonnation  its  occupants  furnished  was  that  the  Spaniards  were  firing  on  us — 
information  which  at  that  particular  time  was  entirely  superfluous" 
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the  stillness  was  broken,  the  suspense  was  over. 
Qptain  Capion's  field  gun  had  opened  fire  upon 
the  stone  fort  3t  EI  Caney,  and  the  hills  re- 
sounded with  echoes.  Then  followed  the  rattle 
of  musketry  of  the  infantry.  The  battery  in  our 
front  burst  forth  and  the  battle  was  on. 

"The  artilterx  due!  bi^pan  and  in  company  with 
foreign  miliur)  aiiaches  and  correspondents, 
we  all  stood  watching  the  effect  of  the  shots  as 
men  witness  an\'  friendl\-  aThlctic  conte-^T,  eagerly 
trying  to  locate  the  smokeless  batteries  of  the 
enemy.  A  force  of  insurgents  near  the  old  sugar 
mill  applauded  at  the  explosion  of  each  firing 
charge,  apparently  caring  for  little  except  the 
noise.  The  smoke  hung  heavily  in  front  of  our 
guns,  preventing  the  accuracy  of  our  aim.  but 
locating  us  all  too  plainly  for  our  enem\ 's  gunners. 
A  slug  of  iron  now  and  then  fell  among  the  bushes 
or  buried  itself  deep  in  the  ground  near  us.  Fi- 
nally a  projectile  from  an  unseen  Spanish  gun 
disabled  a  Hotchkiss  piece,  wounded  two  cavalry- 
men, and  smashed  into  the  old  sugar  mill  in  our 
rear,  whereon  the  terrorized  insurgents  fled,  and 
were  not  seen  again  near  the  firing  line  until  the 
battle  was  over.    Thus  the  morning  wore  along. 

"A  part  of  the  plan,  it  is  said,  was  that  the 
cavalry  division  and  Kent's  division  of  infantry 
should  cross  the  San  Juan  River,  connect  with, 
and  if  necessary  assist,  Lawton  at  El  Caney, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  carry  that  outpost  early  in 
the  day  of  July  ist;  then,  on  the  following  day, 
after  preparing  further  attack  b>'  the  use  of  ar- 
tillery, the  whole  line  was  to  swing  to  the  left 
to  thie  attack  of  the  San  Juan  hills  and  the  forti- 
fied ridge  stretching  in  prolongation  to  the 
northwest.  The  movement  of  the  cavalry  divi- 
sion was  accordingly  begun. 

*'The  load  from  El  Pozo  Hill  leads  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  follows,  tortuous  and  narrow, 
along  the  river  through  the  swampy  jungle,  then 
crosses  the  river  and  passes  toward  and  between 
the  San  Juan  hills  and  turns  nearly  west  over  the 

ridge  into  Santiago. 

"The  regiment  moved  slowly  along  this  road 
under  the  scorching  sun  and  sweltered.  A  few 
men  were  overcome  with  heat.  Alreadv.  an 
occasional  bullet  nipped  a  leaf  above  our  heads. 
Impatient  at  delay,  the  regiment  and  brigade 
swung  past  the  waiting  infantry  and  moved 
farther  down  the  road. 

"The  Spaniards  had  evidently  concluded  that 
our  plan  was  to  march  straight  into  the  city  that 
day,  so  they  soon  began  to  dispute  our  prourtss 
by  opening  fire  from  the  San  Juan  hills  and  the 
trenches  about  the  city  upon  the  war  balloon 
which  had  preceded  us,  thus  making  our  imme- 
diate deploNTncnt  necessary.  So  much  has  been 
said  about  this  balloon  that  it  hardly  seems  neces- 


sary to  say  an\  more.  Why  it  was  there,  no 
one  of  the  line  could  tell,  as  the  only  information 
its  occupants  furnished  was  that  the  Spaniards 
were  firing  on  us— information  which  at  that  par- 
ticular time  was  entirely  superfluous. 

"When  the  loth  Cavalry  arrived  at  the  cioss- 
tngof  the  San  Juan  River,  the  balloon  had  become 
lodged  in  the  tree  tops  above  and  the  enemy  had 
just  Im^^  to  make  a  target  of  it— correctly 
supposing  our  troops  were  moving  along  this 
road  and  were  near  at  hand.  A  converging  lire 
from  all  the  works  within  range  opened  upon 
us  that  was  terrible  in  its  effect.  The  7rst 
New  York,  which  la>'  in  a  sunken  road  near  the 
ford,  became  demoralized  and  well-nigh  stam- 
peded. Our  mounted  officers  dismounted.  The 
men  stripped  off  at  the  roadside  eveiything 
possible,  and  prepared  for  business." 

"the   gallant   PERSHING"   IN  ACTION 

At  this  point  I  must  interrupt  Pershing's  stnrN- 
to  insert  an  extract  from  the  oflicial  report  ol 
Captain  Charles  G.  Ayres,  commanding  Tioop  E, 
10th  Cavalry: 

"As  we  approached  the  San  Juan  Creek," 
wrote  Captain  Ayres,  '  I  roop  E  was  in  the  lead 
of  the  loth  Cavalry.  When  we  got  to  the  creek 
the  order  was  brought  by  the  gallant  Persh- 
ing, who  was  as  cool  as  a  bowl  of  cracked  ice, 
for  the  troops  to  take  cover  along  the  creek  and 
await  further  orders.  Into  the  creek  we  went 
after  the  courteous  Pershing,  who  was  showing 
us  where  to  go." 

Pershing's  story  now  continues: 

"We  were  posted  for  a  time  in  the  bed  of  a 
stream  to  the  right,  directly  under  the  balloon, 
and  stood  in  water  up  to  our  waists  awaiting 
orders  to  deploy.  Remaining  there  under  this 
galling  fire  of  exploding  shrapnel  and  deadly 
Mauser  volleys,  the  minutes  seemed  like  hours. 
The  cok>nel's  son,  a  lad  of  nineteen  who  accom> 
panied  his  father,  was  seriously  wounded  in  the 
side  by  a  piece  of  shrapnel.  General  Wheeler 
and  his  staiT  stood  mounted  a  few  moments  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream.  Just  as  I  raised  my 
hand  to  salute,  in  passing  up  the  stream  to  post 
the  leading  squadron  of  my  regiment,  a  piece 
of  bursting  shell  struck  between  us  and  covered 
us  both  with  water. 

"Pursuant  to  ord^r^  from  its  commander,  with 

myself  as  guide,  the  second  squadron  of  the  loth 

forced  its  way  through  wire  fences  and  almost 

impenetrable  thicket  to  its  position.    A  surgeon 

of  our  brigade,  an  Americani/ed  Cuban,  stood 

m  the  water  behind  the  bank  in  a  bend  of  the 

river  supporting  two  wounded  colored  troopers 

to  keep  them  from   drowning.    A  temporary 

dressing  station  was  established  behind  a  large 
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tree  near  by,  where  those  first  wounded  were  taken. 
The  re«?iment  was  soon  deployed  'as  sktrmishors' 
in  an  opening  across  the  river  to  the  right  of  the 
road,  ftnd  our  line  of  skirmishers  being  partly 
visible  to  the  enemy,  their  fire  was  turned  upon 
us  and  we  had  to  lie  down  in  the  grass  a  few 
minutes  for  safety.  There  were  frequent  calls 
for  the  surgeon.  I  tH  re  was  a  delay  in  the  order 
tn  move  forward.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
intention  as  to  the  part  to  be  played  by  the 
cavalry  dfvtsjon  on  that  day,  the  officers  present 
were  nut  I<  >\\g  in  deciding  the  part  their  commands 
should  plaw  and  the  advance  hepan. 

'■  Each  otVicer  or  soldier  next  in  rank  took  charge 
of  the  line  or  group  immediately  in  his  front  or 
rear,  and,  halting  lu  fire  at  each  good  opportu- 
nity, taking  reasonable  advantage  of  cover,  the 
entire  command  moved  forward  as  coolly  as 
though  the  buzzing  >>f  bullets  was  the  humming 
of  bees.  White  regiments,  black  regiments, 
regulars,  and  Rough  Riders,  representing  the 
young  manhood  of  the  North  and  the  South, 
fought  shoulder  to  shoulder,  unmindful  of  race  or 
color,  unmindful  of  whether  commanded  by  an 
ex-Confederate  or  not,  and  mindlul  only  of  their 
common  duty  as  Americans. 

"Through  streams,  tall  grass,  tropical  under- 
growth, under  barbed-wire  fences,  and  over  wire 
entanglements,  regardless  of  casualties,  up  the 
hill  to  the  right,  this  gallant  advance  was  made. 
As  we  appeared  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  we  found 
the  Spaniards  retreating,  only  to  take  up  a  new 
position  farther  on,  firing  as  they  retired,  and 
stubbornly  yidding  their  ground  inch  by  inch. 

THS  VICTORY  OF  SAN  JUAN  HILL 

"Our  troopers  halted  and  lay  down  for  a  mo 
ment  to  get  their  breath.  In  the  face  of  con- 
tinued volleys  they  soon  formed  for  attack  on  the 
blockhouses  and  entrenchments  on  the  second 
hill.  This  attack  was  supported  by  troops  in- 
cluding some  of  the  loth  who  had  originally 
moved  to  the  left  toward  this  second  hill  and  had 
worked  their  way  in  groups,  slipping  through  the 
tall  grass  and  bushes,  crawling  when  casualties 
came  too  often,  cinirageously  lacing  a  sleet  of 
bullets,  and  nuw  hung  against  the  steep  southern 
declivity,  ready  to  spring  the  few  remaining 
yards  into  the  teeth  of  the  enemy.  The  fire  from 
the  Spanish  position  had  doubled  in  intensity — 
the  cracking  of  their  rifles  was  a  continuous  roar. 
There  was  a  moment's  lull  and  our  line  moved 
forward  to  the  charge  across  the  vnllry  separating 
the  two  hills.  Once  begun,  it  continued,  daunt- 
less and  unchecked  in  its  steady,  dogged,  per- 
sistent advance  until,  like  a  mighty,  resistless 
torrent,  it  dashed  triumphant  over  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  and,  liring  a  parting  volley  at  the  vanishing 


foe,  planted  the  silken  standard  on  the  enemy's 
breastworks,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  the 
blockhouses  on  San  juan  Hill. 

**  It  was  glorious.  For  the  moment  every  other 
thought  was  forgotten  but  victory;  men  shook 
hands  and  congratulated  each  other;  some  hugged 
each  other  like  children;  rank  was  waived;  their 
hearts  were  filled  with  a  new  joy.  AH  wondered 
how  they  had  done  it;  it  was  against  all  modern 
military  theory  that  men  should  charge  straight 
at  a  fortified  and  entrenched  position,  unshaken 
by  artillery,  and  defended  by  modern  firearms 
in  the  hands  of  trained  tr  ops  And  yet  here  we 
were.  Only  American  valor  could  have  done  it. 
1  remember  seeing  a  second  lieutenant  of  the 
6th  Cavalrs  I  \  ing  wounded  upon  the  grass  at  the 
top  of  the  hill  and  when  1  asked  him  if  he  was 
badly  hurt,  he  replied:  '1  don't  know,  but  we 
whipped  them,  anyway,  didn't  we?'  A  brave 
man,  and,  like  his  companions,  filled  only  with 
thoughts  of  victory. 

"But  among  these  scenes  of  rejoicing  there 
were  others  of  sadness.  Both  American  and 
Spanish  tnxjps  lay  dead  and  wounded  around  us. 
All  were  cared  for  alike.  1  saw  a  colored  troo(>er 
stop  at  a  trench  filled  with  Spanish  dead  and 
wounded,  genth'  raise  the  head  of  a  wounded 
Spanish  lieutenant,  and  give  him  the  last  drop  of 
water  from  his  canteen.  Their  dead,  of  whom 
there  were  many,  had  fought  bravely  and  we 
buried  them  in  the  trenches  where  they  so  gal- 
lantly fell. 

"The  losses  of  the  day  were  heavy— the  loth 

Cavalry  losing  half  of  its  officers  and  20  per  cent, 
of  its  men.  We  officers  of  the  10th  Cavalry 
could  have  taken  our  black  heruci  in  our  arms. 
They  had  again  fought  their  way  into  our  affec- 
tions, as  the\-  here  had  fought  their  way  into  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people.  Though  we  had 
won,  it  had  cost  us  dearly;  the  field  was  strewn 
with  brave  fellows;  the  dressing  stations  were 
crowded  with  tiie  (.Ia\'s  victims.  It  was  sad, 
indeed,  at  night  when  we  checked  up  tiie  losses 
of  that  terrible  battle — ^gallant  comrades,  school- 
fellows,  chums,  had  there  ofTered  Up  their  lives  as 
a  heroic  sacrifice  to  humanity. 

"An  attempt  was  made  that  evening;  to  recap- 
ture the  hill,  but  our  defense  was  so  strong  that 
the  attempt  was  futile,  the  Spaniards,  retiring  t(» 
their  first  interior  line  entrenchments,  three  to 
five  hundred  yards  away.  The  firing  on  both 
sides  was  kept  up-  until  dark  and  ceased  only  at 
intervals  during  the  night. 

"Over  at  El  Caney  the  battle  had  raged  furi- 
ously all  day;  but  stubbornly  as  the  Spanish  had 
held  their  positions,  the  fierce  charires  of  the  gal- 
lant 7th,  1 2th,  and  25th  Regiments  of  infantry 
were  resistless.  Soon  after  San  Juan  was  ours, 
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El  Caney  fell.  That  ni^t  the  troops  engaged 

there  were  hurriedly  brought  forward  to  extend 
and  strengthen  our  own  lines. 

"It  was  rumored  that  evening  that  some  gen- 
eral officers  considered  our  position  untenable. 
'  >'ir  lines  are  Uxi  weak,'  thev  said,  and  it  was 
proposed  that  the  Army  withdraw  to  San  Guasi- 
mas.  five  miles  in  the  tear,  and  there  iifut  rein- 
forcements. The  movement  would  have  been  as 
unpopular  as  the  advance  had  been  pr»pular;  the 
very  thought  struck  a  false  note.  Retreat!  The 
llnedlioer  and  soldier  of  the  regular  Army  did  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  tlie  word.  In  holding 
this  position }9\  tt^e  success  of  the  expedition:  to 
yidd  meant  «feat'  amf  faiiure.  They  spoke 
iioldiy:  'We  can  hold  this  line  against  the  whole 
Spanish  army.'  Possibly  the  temper  of  the  Army 
became  known;  in  any  event  it  was  fortunate  for 
the  Army  and  the  country  that  these  sentiments 
prevailed  and  that  we  were  permitted  to  hold  the 
position  we  had  won. 

"Weak  parts  of  the  line  were  strengthened  by 
new  dispcsiii(jns  of  troops.  After  dark,  lines  of 
<;icp:eentrenchmentsw  ere!;;'f1  -  Mt ;  picks  and  shovels 
were  brought  up;  companies  to  dig  and  others  to 
guard  them  were  designated;  the  night  was  spent 
in  digging  and  men  sprang  to  arms  only  when  in- 
terrupted b\'  Spanish  volleys  or  by  annoying 
sharpshooters. 

"There  was  but  little  sleep  that  night;  many 
men,  even  those  who  had  an  opportunity,  forgot 
to  eat,  and  forgot  all  thought  of  water  as  a  luxury. 
Ambidanoes  and  even  wagons  were  pressed  into 
service  and  were  kept  busy  until  dawn  ji^athering 
up  the  wminded;  only  a  few  of  the  liead  were 
buried;  pack  trains  carried  ammunitions,  instead 
of  commissaries.  By  morning  the  position  was 
strengthened  s<»  that  our  line  was  f.iirlv  \\\\\  [pro- 
tected. Reveille  uas  ^>unded  by  Spanish  small 
arms  and  artillcrv  in  chorus,  but  the  signal 
had  been  anticipated  and  all  men  were  in  their 
places  on  the  firing  tine. 

THB  SECOND  DAY 

"  Daylight  was  barely  breaking  when  both  sides 
began  where  they  had  left  off  the  night  before, 
and  the  firing  all  day  was  incessant.  Our  artil- 
lery was  silenced  by  the  enemy's  small  arms  and 

compelled  to  take  up  a  new  j^tsition.  Spanish 
shrapnel  went  screeching  overhead  and  bursting 
beyond.  The  adjutant  of  my  regiment  was 
stricken  by  a  hidden  sharpshooter." 

Pershing's  stor>'  must  here  be  interrupted  for 
the  insertion  of  a  fact  omitted  by  the  narrator. 

When  Bamum.  the  r^mental  adjutant,  was 
wounded  on  the  morning  of  July  2nd.  Pershing 
was  appointed  acting  adjuTTn?  and  performed 
the  duties  of  that  ofiice  on  the  linng  line.    He  held 


the  position  until  the  regiment  returned  to  the 

United  States.  Moreover,  on  July  7th,  owing 
to  the  shortage  of  officers  through  death,  wounds, 
and  the  increase  of  sickness,  Lieutenant  Pershing 
was  assigned  to  the  ocxnmand  of  Troop  D,  loth 

Cavalrv. 

And  now  to  return  to  Pershing's  story — in  the 
trenches  on  the  morning  of  July  and. 

"  The  heat  stxjn  became  intense  and  there  was 
no  shelter.  Those  men  not  in  the  trenches  car- 
ried water  nearl\  a  mile  for  those  who  lay  there 
fighting  in  the  broiling  sun.  A  soldier  cooked 
bacon  and  coffee  in  the  rear  of  the  line  while  a 
dozen  others  were  waiting  for  his  pan  and  his 
quart  cup.  A  cannon  ball  plunged  through  the 
line  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  went  rolling  to  the 
bottom  of  the  valley;  bullets  spatted  against  the 
isolated  trees  or  grazed  the  newly  made  earth- 
wori(s.  covering  with  dirt  the  men  in  the  trenches 
and  fairly  mowinj^  the  grass  f<;r  many  yards  in 
our  front.  Now  and  then  a  man  was  hit  while 
changing  reliefs  or  bringing  water  to  the  firing 
line.  Thus  the  day  went  on,  and  the  night; 
and  the  succeedinj.^  day  began. 

"Then  came  the  welcome  truce.  Everybody 
drew  a  breath  and  thanked  God.  It  was  |)ossible 
once  more  to  walk  erect ;  but  the  echoes  of  the  last 
three  da\  s  were  slow  tn  die  awa\'  and  at  the  rust- 
ling tif  a  leaf  or  the  breaking  of  a  bough  there  was 
a  temptation  to  duck. 

"We  had  taken  a  pfjsition  gix  ing  us  every  advan- 
tage, and  they  could  plainly  see  that  our  lines 
atended  round  on  the. tight  to  Santiago  Bay 
and  on  the  l^t  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  below  the 
city.  Our  f^rasp  was  unyielding;  further  resis- 
tance was  useless.  Ccrvera,  the  naval  com- 
mander, appreciating  this,  had  accepted  the  only 
chance  of  escape  with  his  fleet  and  had  lost. 

"The  brave  Linares,  however,  had  already 
realized  the  hopelessness  of  his  cause;  but  he 
would  not  surrender  without  permission  of  his 
home  government.  Therefore,  the  city  must  he 
bombarded.  Pacijicos  and  other  non-combat- 
ants were  ordered  out  of  the  city,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  come  within  jr  lines.  All  da\ ,  along 
the  hot,  dusty  road  leadmf^  from  Santiago  to 
El  Caney,  passed  the  long  line. 

"The  days  of  truce  and  hostilities  alternated. 
All  roll  calls  were  suspended  except  the  sunset 
call  and  retreat,  on  days  of  truce.  At  the  eve-- 
ning  call  we  ceased  our  chatting,  cooking,  or 
working,  and  groups  or  lines  of  officers  and  men 
stood  with  uncovered  heads  in  respectful  and 
reverent  attention  as  the  music  of  the  btar 
Spangled  Banner'  and  the  sight  of  the  flag  we 
had  planted  on  the  hill  above  us  lifted  us  out  of 
ourselves,  and  carried  us  in  thought  to  home  and 
country.    It  was  the  soldier  s  silent  'Ave  Maria.' 
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The  rainy  season  had  set  in  in  earnest  and  the 

trenches  were  at  times  knce-decp  with  mud  and 
water.  Theconstant  exposure  to  the  heat  and  rain, 
together  with  the  fearful  strain  of  battle,  began  to 
have  its  eflfecl  upon  even  the  strongest  of  u> 
Our  sick  list  gradually  prew  ant!  the  dreadt-d  \ el- 
low  fever  appeared  in  our  ranks;  the  held  hospitals, 
already  overcrowded  with  wounded  were  com- 
pelled to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of 
fever  patients;  medical  supplies  and  food  for 
the  sick  were  lacking,  and  tliough  many  things 
were  furnished  by  the  Red  Cross  Society,  there 
was  \'ct  a  shortage. 

"Ofhcers  and  men  unite  in  saying  that  too  much 
pnise  cannot  be  given  those  noble  Christian  wo- 
men, Clara  Barton  and  her  associates,  for  their 
gentle  care,  their  tender  solicitude,  and  their  un- 
tiring efforts  in  aiding  and  comforting  our  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers.  They  came  as  minister- 
ing an^'cls  to  the  suflTering  Ann\'  at  Santiago. 
Army  chaplains  worked  assiduously  among  the 
sick  in  camp  and  in  the  field  hospitals." 

To  supply  another  deficiency  in  the  Pershing 
narrative  (it  is  from  a  statement  made  by  Captain 
William  H.  Beck  of  the  loih  Cavalry):  "1  re- 
member all  Pershing's  labor  in  obtaining  supplies, 
never  sparing  himself,  not  only  during  the  many 
hot,  wearv  daN  s  in  the  trenches,  but  up  until  the 
day  of  our  leaving  Santiago,  August  14,  1898. 
The  many,  wearying  rides  he  took  to  Santiago 
from  our  camp  in  the  hills,  in  the  tropical  heat  and 
rain,  his  encTKctic  action  in  obtaining  the  tentage, 
personal  baggage  of  officers  and  men.  and  clothing 
for  the  command— this,  too.  when  he  was  suffer- 
ing at  close  intervals  with  vicious  disea'^e,  meets 
not  only  with  my  admiration  and  commendation, 
but  with  that  of  every  one  attached  to  the  loth 
Cavalry.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  sa\'  that  the  gal- 
lantry Pershing  displa>  ed  under  fire  and  the  untir- 
ing energ>  he  evinced,  were  a  devotion  to  duty 
exceeded  by  none  and  equalled  by  few.  " 

And  now  once  more  to  return  to  the  Pershing 
story: 

"On  July  10th,  the  da>'  set  for  the  ultimatum 
of  bombardment,  the  white  flags  of  truce  were 
apain  taken  dow  n  and  the  men  apain  climbed  into 
the  trenches.  At  tour  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at 
the  signal  from  the  first  gun  from  our  northern 
batter^-.  The  firing  he'_'nn  and  the  battle  raged  with 
the  same  old  fury  of  those  early  July  days;  shells 
and  bullets  whistled  violently  for  a  few  moments 
but  the  enemy's  fire  gradually  died  away  and  was 
silenced.  TIie\-  realized  their  helplessness,  and 
the  battle  was  over. 

"Our  reinforcements  had  begun  to  arrive  and 
the  terms  of  capitulation  dictated  by  the  com- 


manding general  were  soon  agreed  upon.  On  the 

mornin^z  of  July  17th  the  lines  of  K~>th  armies  were 
drawn  up  to  witness  the  formal  surrender.  Gen- 
eral Toral,  with  an  infantry  escort,  rode  out  from 
tliecity  to  meet  General  Shatter,  who  was  escorted 
by  a  squadron  of  mounted  cavalry.  The  for- 
malities were  courteous,  though  simple.  Arms 
were  presented  by  both  commanders,  and  the 
Spanish  general  tendered  his  sword. 

"Shortly  before  twelve  o'clock  our  troops  were 
again  drawn  up  m  line  alung  the  six  miles  of 
trenches  and  stood  at '  present  arms.'  Suddenly, 
at  exactly  twelve  o'clock,  the  enthusiasm  burst 
forth,  cannon  boomed.  There,  just  beyond  the 
htil.  outlined  against  a  clear  sky,  over  the  govern- 
or's palace  in  the  captured  city,  though  invisible 
to  many  of  us.  floated  our  own  beloved  flap 
The  campaign  was  over.  For  us  the  war  was 
ended." 

One  more  commendation  of  Pershing's  service: 

Santiago  de  Cuba, 

July  30,  1858. 
To  Tur  .\njt'T\NT-CENERAL,  U.  S.  Army, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  in\  ite  your  favorable  at- 
tention to  tlie  request  of  I  icutenant  John  j. 
Pershing,  loth  U.  S.  Cavalr\ ,  for  appointment  in 
the  Staff  Corps  during  the  war.  Lieut.  Pershing 
has  been  (m  dut\-  Nvith  his  re;:imcnt  durinp  Santi- 
ago campaign,  and  has  performed  his  duties  with 
marked  gallantry  and  efficiency.  Any  consid- 
eration that  you  may  be  able  to  show  him  will 
be  well  deserved,  and,  from  what  1  know  of 
his  ability,  any  position  to  which  he  may  be  ad- 
vanced will  be  filled  with  ability. 

Verj'  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant. 

Lkon.\rd  Wood, 
Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  Vol. 
Comdg.  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

On  August  26th,  Pershing  was  commissioned 

Chk-{  ( )rdnance  Officer  of  Volunteers,  with  the 
rank  <jf  major,  and  otdtri'd  to  proceed  to  Wash- 
ington and  report  for  duly  at  Army  Mcadquarlers. 
But  he  was  suffering  so  severely  from  the  malarial 
fever  contractid  in  Cuba,  that  he  had  to  be 
invalided  home.  t)n  December  20th,  he  was 
ordered  to  report  for  duty  in  the  office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretar>  of  War.  (ieorge  D.  Meiklc- 
john.  It  was  a  swivel-chair  job,  the  sort  of  job 
that  Pershing  abhorred.  But  out  of  it  came  his 
great  opportunity— active  service  in  the  Philip- 
pines—the service  that  made  him  famous. 


Tbe  Life  of  General  Pershing"  will  be  continued  in  the  World's  Work  for  May  • 
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GLKMANY  CONVALESCENT,  THE  CONSERVATIVE  PARTIES  IN 
POV^ER— BFI  c  lUM'S  TERRITORIAL  DEMANDS  OF  THE 
PEACE  COiNFERENCE:  THE  SCHELDE,  DUTCH 
LIMBURG,  AND  LUXEMBURG 

BY 

LOTHROP  STODDARD 


EVER  since  the  Empire  collapsed  at 
the  beginning  of  last  November, 
Germany  has  been  going  through 
^  an  acute,  internal  crisis.  I  he  reac- 
tionary elements  that  formerly  ruled 
Germany  have  been  so  stunned  and  cowed  by 
the  Empire's  fall  that  they  have  kept  discreetly 
in  the  background,  while  the  conservative  middle 
classes  have  until  recently  displayed  little  polit- 
ical activity.  The  field  has  thus  been  left  clear 
for  the  more  advanced  elements  in  German  polit- 
ical life— in  other  woitls,  the  parliamentary 
"Left."  This  Left  is  itself  highly  composite.  It 
includes  Liberals,  Radicals,  Mcxlerate  Socialists. 
Social-revolutionists  and  extreme  Boisheviki.  It 
was  inevitable  that  the  Left  should  split  violently 
over  the  question  of  what  the  new  Germany  was 
to  be.  The  tirst  three  groups  above-mentioned 
favored  a  democratic  republic,  with  a  parliamen- 
tary system  akin  to  that  prevailing  in  western 
Europe.  The  last  two  groups  adv(Kated  a 
complete  overthrow  of  the  existing  political  and 
social  order,  and  the  unlimited  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat — that  is,  a  replica  of  Soviet  Russia. 
The  struggle  between  these  two  wings  of  the 
ruling  Left  has  been  bitter  and  bloody,  and  is  not 
yet  entirely  over,  but  at  this  writing  the  omens 
distinctly  portend  the  triumph  of  the  moderates 
and  the  perpetuation  of  the  established,  demo- 
cratic, parliamentary  republic  on  Western  lines. 

Although  marked  by  less  bloodshed  than  the 
succeeding  period,  the  first  two  months  of  the 
Revolution  (November  and  December,  1918) 
was  really  the  most  critical  time.  During  those 
two  months  the  moderate,  or  "Majority"  Social- 
ists, had  to  face  the  Social-revolutionists  and  Bol- 
shevist "Spartacides  '  almost  alone,  their  natural 
allies,  the  Liberals  and  Radicals,  being  too  much 
<tiinncd  and  disorganized  by  the  Revolution  to 
render  effective  aid  at  once.  1  hen.  if  ever,  was 
the  golden  opportunity  to  Bolshevize  Germany. 
The  Kaiser  and  the  old  ruling  clique  (the  execu* 


tive)  had  gone.  The  legidative  branch  of  the 
Government  (the  Reidistag)wasequally  out  of  the 

game  The  German  people  would  not  hear  of 
the  Reichstag  resuming  its  functions,  feeling  that 
a  body  elected  by  an  antiquated,  gerrymaiklered 

franchise,  and  traditional!)' obsequious  to  Kaiscr- 
ism.  was  no  tit  instrument  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  Revolution.  With  both  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches  of  iiu'  i:nperial  regime  gone* 
the  political  evolution  of  Germany  came  to  a 
sudden  and  dramatic  end.  There  was  no  "  apos- 
tolic succes^on,"  no  legal  transfer  of  authority 
from  the  old  order  to  a  new.  The  only  connect- 
ing link  was  the  action  of  the  last  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor, Pnnce  Maximilian  of  Baden,  who,  on 
November  10th,  entrusted  the  Majority  Socialist 

leader,  Friedrich  Ebert,  with  the  liquidation  of  his 
diplomatic  and  ulliciai  affairs. 

This,  however,  was  a  mere  form.  In  fact,  the 
Cierman  masses  were  everywhere  seizing  author^ 
ity  for  themselves.  Throughout  Germany  a 
mushroom  growth  of  "Soldiers'  and  Workmen's 
Councils,"  quite  on  the  Russian  model,  sprang 
into  spontaneous  existence,  with  an  overgrowth 
of  regional  "  Republics."  often  of  the  most  bizarre 
character.  Meanwhile  Ebert  used  his  delegated 
authority  to  form  a  new  government,  virtually 
an  Executive  Directory  of  Six.  Ebert  saw  that 
there  were  onh  three  political  forces  which 
for  the  mon;cnt  counted — his  own  Majonty 
Socialist  party,  the  social-revolutionary  Inde- 
pendent Socialists,  and  the  franktx  Bolshevist 
"Spartacides,"  He  (quickly  saw  that  it  was  no 
use  trying  to  do  business  with  the  Spartacides. 
but  he  did  try  to  work  with  the  Independents. 
Accordinfil)-,  the  first  German  Revolutionary' 
Government  was  a  coalition  body  consisting  of 
three  JWajority  Socialists— Ebert.  Landsberg,  and 
Scheidemann:  and  three  Independents — Earth, 
Haase,  and  Dittmanii.  No  places  were  riven  to 
the  Spartacide  leaders,  Liebknecht.  Ledebuur, 
and  Rosa  Luxemburg.  TheSpartactdes»  of  course. 
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that  a  rapid  revolutionary  development  should 
have  occurred  in  the  ranks  of  the  German  Reds. 
I  he  upshot  was  a  split  at  the  moment  of  the 
Gemian  Revolution  (^November,  1918.  The  con- 
servative wing  held  to  the  original  Independent 
programme;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  determined 
to  have  a  social  revolution,  but  they  wished  to  keep 
violence  at  aminimiuh,  and  were  willing  to  grant 
Some  rights  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes. 
The  seceding  uitra-Reds,  the  stxalled  Spartacus 
Group,  on  the  other  hand,  wished  for  an  exact 
duplication  of  the  Russian  Bolshevist  Revolution, 
the  unlimited  dictatcjrship  of  the  proletariat,  the 
total  exclusion  of  the  "bourgeois*  '  upper  and 
middle  classes  from  any  share  in  the  government, 
the  instant  realization  of  their  Revdlltioil  by  un- 
limited violence,  and  its  maintenance  by  un- 
limited terrorism.  It  is  thus  clear  that  there  was 
a  genuine  deavage  between  Independents  and 
Spartacides,  and  it  was  this  cleavage  which  Pre- 
mier Hbert  endeavored  to  perpetuate  by  taking 
the  Independents  into  his  new  government, 
while  excluding  the  Spartacides  as  irreooncilables 
with  whom  nothing  could  be  done. 


denounced  the  new  government  from  the  start  as 
traitors  to  the  Revolution,  and  began  their  cam- 
paign of  violence  which  was  to  culminate  in  the 
great  Berlin  rising  of  January. 

MODFRATF?;  yERSUS  REDS 

A  superficial  observer  might  have  thought  that, 
with  three  Socialist  groups  monopolizing  the 

political  stage,  Germany  was  in  for  a  social  revo- 
lution. As  a  matter  of  fact  this  was  not  so.  be- 
cause the  Majority  Socialists  were  much  more 
conservative  than  their  name  implied.  In  the 
February  number  of  the  World*';  Work,  in  this 
department,  the  historical  development  of  the 
Social  Democratic  party  was  analyzed,  and  it 
was  there  shown  that  German  Social  Oemocncy. 
though  originally  a  genuinely  revolutionaiy,  pro- 
letariat party,  had  become  more  and  more  a 
parliamentary  party  of  protest  against  the  abso- 
lutism and  militarism  of  Imperial  Germany.  The 
multitudes  of  middle-class  persons  who  voted 
the  party  ticket,  not  because  they  were  convinced 
Socialists,  but  because  the\  fourtd  this  their  sole 
effective  protest  against  Junker  rule,  insensibly 
conservatized  the  party.  Of  course,  the  genuine 
Socialists  kept  putting  the  old-fashioned  Red  fire 
into  the  party  platforms,  the  consenntive  "Com- 
rades" assenting  without  enthusiasm.  There 
was  thus  a  latent  split  within  the  party,  though 
the  common  stnif^  against  Kaiserism  long 
kept  it  from  developing  into  an  open  breach 
Under  the  stress  of  war  the  breach  actually  came, 
German  Social  Democracy  splitting  into  "Ma- 
jority" and  "Minority."  or  "Independent." 
parties  But  the  breach  revealed  cleariy  how 
conservative  German  Social  Democracy  had  be- 
come. It  was  the  Conservatives  who  were  the 
Majority  party — and  a  very  large  majority  at 
that,  the  seceding  Independents  carrying  with 
them  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  party 
strength.  Thus,  when  the  Majority  Socialists, 
under  their  leader  Ebert.  came  to  power  in  No- 
vember, 1918,  their  programme  tor  a  new  Ger- 
many, however  revolutionary  to  Junkers,  was 
merely  liberal  or  radical  to  Anglo-Saxon  eyes. 

Thf  Minority  Socialists,  h<)wever,  had  quite  a 
ditiercnt  programme;  or.  rather,  they  had  two 
programmes,  for  the  Minority  Socialists  had  by 
this  time  split  in  two.  At  the  moment  of  Ger- 
man Social  Democracy's  nri-ina!  schism  in  toi6. 
the  Red  .Minority  had  formed  a  :>ingle  parly  call- 
ing itself  the  Independent  Socialists.  But  in 
March.  1917,  the  first  Russian  Re\<  lution  broke 
out,  while  in  November,  1917,  came  the  second 
Revolution,  which  established  Soviet  Russia 
imder  the  dictatorship  of  the  Bolsheviki.  Here 
was  the  extreme  social-revolutionist  gospel  in 
actual  operation.    It  was,  therefore,  not  strange 


E8ERT  SEEKING  A  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC 

Premier  Fbert.  however,  found  that  he  had 
undertaken  an  almost  impossible  task  From 
the  beginning,  the  Coalition  Governnicni  was  m- 
temally  unstable  aruf  showed  continual  symptoms 
of  that  ultimate  rupture  which  was  destined  to 
take  place  in  January,  1919.  Ebert  and  the 
Majority  Socialists  were  primarily  interested  in 
the  political  reconstruction  of  Germany  as  a 
democratic  repuhlic.  and  wished  to  accomplish 
this  pressing  task  before  entering  upon  the  com- 
plex problems  of  social  reconstruction.  To  his 
Minority  colleagues,  however,  social  reconstruc- 
tion seemed  of  primar\-  importance.  Thev  \\'anted 
a  genuine  mjcuI  rcviilutiun,  and  they  were  bit- 
terly disappointed  to  see  it  adjourned  even  for 
political  considerations.  That  meant  a  rift  in 
the  Government  from  the  start,  and  this  rift 
widened  with  every  passing  day.  In  fact,  before 
long,  the  two  government  factions,  instead  of 
trying  to  harmonize  their  viewpoints,  began  look- 
ing for  allies  outside  the  governmental  fold.  The 
Majority  Socialists  grew  steadily  more  conser- 
vative  and  began  to  lean  on  the  avowedly  middle 
class  I  iheral  and  Radical  parties,  now  rccoverinf 
i  runi  I  lie  shock  of  the  Revolution  and  preparing 
to  take  a  hand  in  the  political  game  once  more. 
In  late  November,  Premier  Hbert  made  an  open 
bid  for  Conservative  support  by  announcing  that 
war-loan  bonds,  pensions,  salaries,  bank  deposits 
were,  and  would  remain,  valid.  This  was  a  di- 
rect slai^  at  the  Independents,  who  favored  avowed 
general  bankruptcy. 
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Infuriated,  the  Independents  began  coquetting 

with  the  Spartacides.  The  Spartacides,  of  course, 
wanted  a  wholesale  smash.  They  even  \«.arne(i  a 
general  occupaiiun  ol  Gerniany  by  the  Aiiici  la 
order  to  throw  the  German  people  fully  into  the 
arms  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  Spartacides  were 
in  fact  being  financed  by  the  Kussian  Bohhevist 
government,  whose  agents,  Messrs.  JoiFe  and 
Radek,  with  unlimited  funds,  were  in  Berlin, 
working  hand  in  glove  with  the  Spartacide  lead- 
ers, Karl  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg. 
The  Bolshevist  aims  were  clearly  revealed  in  M. 
Joffe's  speech  to  the  great  Spartacide  meeting, 
held  in  Berlin  on  December  30,  tqi8,  just  before 
the  January  insurrection.  On  tliat  occasion,  M. 
Joffe  said  he  welcomed  the  prospect  of  an  Allied 
occupation  of  Germany,  because  it  would  help 
the  wave  of  iiolshevism  to  make  still  further 
progress  westward.  "The  Russian  workmen," 
he  concluded,  "are  filled  with  pride  at  the  pros- 
pect of  fighting  beside  their  German  comrades  on 
the  Rhine  against  Anglo-Saxon  capitalism." 
That  the  Majority  Sodalists  were  fully  alive  to 
this  Spartacide-Rolshevist  intrigue,  and  were  re- 
solved to  prevent  it  at  ail  costs,  was  announced 
in  a  government  manifesto  signed  by  Ebert  and 
Scheidemann,  which,  after  stating  the  Govern- 
ment's intention  to  preserve  domestic  order  and 
assure  the  establishment  of  a  democratic  republic, 
went  on:  "No  less  is  it  our  task  to  protect  our 
frontier  against  fresh  Russian  military  despotian, 
which  wants  to  force  upon  us  by  means  of  war- 
like power  its  anarchistic  conditions,  and  unchain 
a  new  world-war.  of  which  our  country  would  be 

the  theatre.  Br>Ishevism  means  the  death  of 
peace,  of  freedom,  and  of  socialism," 

THE  ARMY  A  HELPFUL  CONSERVATIVE  ELEMENT 

December,  1918,  was  a  highly  critical  month. 
In  Beriin,  Ebert  and  his  followers  had  to  face 
Cabinet  dissensbns  with  their  Independent  col- 
leagues, and  foil  revolutionary  plots  of  the  Spar- 
tacides. Throughout  Germany  the  situation 
was  most  disquieting.  Spartacide  activity  was 
everywhere  visible,  while  the  Berlin  Independents 
were  strengthened  by  vigorous  support  from  two 
sections  of  Germany  where  the  independent 
party  had  gained  actual  political  control.  These 
two  sections  were  Bavaria  and  the  great  port 
cities  of  the  North  Sea  coast.  At  the  time  of 
the  November  Revolution,  Munich,  the  Bavarian 
capital,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Indepen* 
dents,  headed  by  their  vigorous  leader,  Kurt 
Eisner,  %vho  had  established  a  "Bavarian  Re- 
public" and  had  manilesied  consistent  hostility  to 
the  Ebert  government  in  Berlin.  At  about  the 
same  time  the  Independents  had  triumplied  at 
Bremen.  Hamburg,  and  other  north  German 


cities,  while  still  other  cities  of  northern  and 

western  Germany,  such  as  Brunswick  and  Dussel- 
dorf,  had  fallen  under  practically  Spartacide  rule. 
1  he  one  bright  spot  in  this  gloomy  month  was 
the  army.  The  returning  soldiers  evinml  little 
liking  for  either  Independent  or  Spartacide  pro- 
paganda. Iheir  attitude  was  typified  by  the 
Prussian  Guard  regiments,  which  entered  Berlin 
carrying  encjrmous  banners  bearing  the  frank 
le;^end:  "  W  e  will  stand  no  nonsense  from  either 
Junkers  or  Spartacides." 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  A  NATIONAL  ASSE.MBLY 

Cheered  by  the  IoyaIt\'  of  the  army  and  heart- 
ened by  increasing  support  from  their  middle- 
class  allies.  Ebert  and  his  cdleagues  determined 
to  hasten  the  calling  of  that  National  Assembly, 
which  should  lay  the  constitutional  foundations 
of  the  New  Germany.  They  realized  that  the 
present  Hxecutive  Directory  of  Six  was  not  the 
proper  body  for  convoking  the  Assembly.  It  was 
a  mere  spontaneous  product  of  the  November 
Revolutk>n,  indispensable  for  the  moment,  but 
provisional  in  its  essence  and  without  a  legal  man- 
date from  the  German  pe<)ple.  There  was.  of 
course,  the  old  Reichstag,  but,  as  has  already  been 
explained,  the  Reichstag  was  too  discredited  in 
popular  estimation.  Fbert,  therefore,  had  re^ 
course,  to  the  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Councils. 
These  were,  of  course,  as  much  revolutionary 
phenomena  as  the  Executive  Committee  itself, 
but  they  existed  all  over  Germany,  and  were, 
therefore,  the  best  means  for  voicing  the  wishes 
of  the  German  people.  Accordin^y,  the  Gov- 
ernment convened  a  "Central  Council  of  Dele- 
gates" from  the  local  Councils,  which  met  at 
Berlin,  on  December  i6lh. 

The  great  question  for  decision  was,  of  course, 
the  calling  of  the  National  .'\ssembl\-.  On  this 
point  the  government  staked  its  existence.  1  he 
Independents  and  Spartacides  were  absolutely 
opposed  to  any  National  Assembly,  realizing  that 
it  would  be  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  thus 
including  the  votes  of  the  bourgeois  classes,  and 
that  as  soon  as  it  met,  it  would  automatically 
supplant  the  \arious  e.vtra-legal  revolutionary 
bodies  \\hich  now  controlled  Gcrmanv:  Executive 
Committee  and  Soldiers"  and  Workmen's  Coun- 
cils alike.  From  the  ver\  start,  desperate  efforts 
were  made  to  terrorize  the  Centr.il  Cj  .uncil  by 
obstructionist  speeches  of  Independent  delegates, 
by  "boo-ing  "  from  the  public  galleries,  and  by 
monster  street  demonstrations  engineered  by  Kari 
Liebknecht  and  other  leading  Spartacides.  Never- 
theless,  when  the  Independent  programme  was 
laid  before  the  House:  no  Natbnal  Assembly; 
all  power  to  be  vested  in  the  Soldiers'  and  \\'urk- 
men's  Councils;  disbandment  of  the  army:  forpia- 
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tion  of  a  proletarian  Red  Guard;  propaganda  for 
the  estabiishmeiit  of  a  socialist  world-reptiUic — 
the  House  voted  it  down  almost  live  to  one. 

This  ovenvhelming  vote  of  confidence  surprised 
even  the  government,  which  quickly  put  through 
its  programme.  On  December  i  gt  h,  the  Congress 
voted  by  the  crushing  majority  of  376  to  70,  that 
the  elections  for  the  National  Assembly  should  be 
held  a  month  from  dale.  1  he  boldest  stroke  of 
the'  government  met  with  equal  success.  This 
was  a  proposal  made  b\  the  Majority  Socialist 
leader,  Philip  Scheidemann,  that  'the  Soldiers' 
and  Workmen's  Councils  dissolve  themselves. 
Scheidemann  warned  the  delegates  that  if  the 
Councils  continued  to  e.xist.  they  were  bound  to 
drift  into  Bolshevism  and  bring  on  the  ruin  of 
Germany.  The  Ccmgress  applauded  and  voted 
the  dissolution  five  to  one.  The  Congress  com- 
pleted its  labors  by  apixiinting  a  new  Central  Exe- 
cutive Committee  of  twenty-seven  members — all 
Majority  Socialists.  The  t  riumph  of  the  Majority 
Socialists  was  thus  complete,  the  Independents 
were  entirely  excluded  from  the  government,  and 
the  breach  between  the  two  elements  was  abso> 
lute.   The  Congress  adjourned  on  Deconber  20th. 

The  government  had  won  a  sweeping  victorv 
in  the  Congress  Hall,  it  still  had  to  make  good 
that  victory  in  the  streets.  The  attitude  of  both 
Independents  and  Spartacides  was  fx'rfectl\'  clear. 
In  close  alliance,  they  were  determined  to  nullify 
the  Congress'  decision  and  to  overthrow  the 
government  by  a  new  revolution  like  the  Second, 
or  Bolshevik,  Russian  Revolution  of  November, 
1917.  I  he  Congress  Hall  itself  had  echoed  to 
their  uproarious  threats.  When  the  decisive 
votes  had  been  announced,  the  public  galleries 
had  yelled  "Shame!  Shame!  Cowards,  we 
shall  teacn  you  a  lesson  yet;  you  are  robbing  the 
people  of  the  fruits  of  the  Revolution!"  And 
when  the  Chairman  had  threatened  to  clear 
the  galleries,  the  disturbers  had  retorted:  "Here 
you  have  the  power,  you  cowards,  but  wait  until 
we  get  you  in  the  streets!"  In  effect,  from  the 
adjournment  of  the  Congress,  Berlin  was  in  a 
state  of  chronic  unrest.  A  preliminary  rising  of 
revolutionary  sailors  took  place  on  December 
23rd,  and  was  suppressed  only  after  considerable 
bloodshed.  The  preat  Spartacide  rising,  how- 
ever, began  on  January  5,  1919.  For  ten  days, 
Berlin  was  the  theatre  of  a  furious  civil  war,  with 
great  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  propertv .  The 
fanatical  Spartacides  fought  like  tigers,  but 
were  no  match  for  the  veteran  Government 
troops,  and  by  Januar>  i  sth  the  last  armed  re- 
sistance was  stamped  out.  Karl  Liebkneclit 
was  killed  and  Rosa  Luxemburg  was  probably 
shot  to  death,  though  her  end  still  remains  ob- 
tecm  and  a  mystery. 


The  wa>'  was  now  clear  for  the  elections  to  the 
National  Assembly,  which  took  place  according 
to  schedule  on  January  19th,  under  fairly  orderly 
circumstances.  The  elections  showed  clearly  the 
absurdity  of  Independent  and  Spartacide  claims 
to  represent  the  German  people.  They  were 
everywhere  an  insignificant  minority,  obtaining 
only  ab"i!r  ^  per  cent,  of  the  ti>tal  vote.  In  fact, 
the  Gcrniau  electorate  showed  itself  a  trifle  too 
conservative,  even  for  the  government's  peace  of 
mind,  for  the  Majority  Socialists  pot  less  than 
45  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote.  I  he  liberal  and 
radical  bewgeois  parties  ran  well,  polling  fully 
20  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast.  I  he  Catholic 
party  (conservative  in  tone)  polled  about  35  per 
cent,  of  the  total.  The  genuine  conservatives 
and  reactionaries  got  less  than  to  per  cent.  These 

election  results  are  verv  cheering  for  the  fulurf 
Ihe  extremists,  both  social-revolutionist  and 
reactionary,  were  simply  "snowed  under."  I  he 
Majorit\'  Socialists,  not  having  an  absolute 
majorit\  of  seats  in  the  National  Assembly,  will 
have  to  form  an  alliance  with  some  other  parties. 
This  alliance  will  probably  be  with  the  liberal 
and  radical  groups,  who,  like  the  Majority 
Socialists,  sincerely  believe  in  a  democratic  re- 
public, and  who  have  already  given  the  govern- 
ment their  support  in  the  struggle  against  the 
Independent  Socialists  and  Spartacides. 

THE  FINAL  VOTE  CONSERVATIVE 

The  National  Assembly  convened  at  Weimar, 
out  of  reach  of  the  Berlin  mob.  On  February  12th, 
it  elected  Friedrich  Ebert  Provisional  State  Pre- 
sklent.  by  a  vote  of  277  out  of  379,  a  majority  of 
102.  For  the  first  time  in  their  history,  the  Ger- 
mans elected  their  chief  executive,  That  marks 
an  important  milestone  in  the  spread  of  Demo- 
cracy. That  Ebert  was  elected  meant  that  the 
law-and-order  Liberals-— the  Majority  Socialists — 
still  were  in  the  saddle. 

Of  course,  while  Germany  appears  to  be  con- 
valescent, she  may  still  have  a  relapse.  For  one 
thing,  the  Spartacide  snake,  though  scotched,  is 
not  yet  killed.  Spartacide  activity  is  rife  at 
many  points,  particularly  in  northwest  Germany 
and  in  the  North  Sea  Coast  cities.  The  Soldiers' 
and  Workmen's  Councils  offer  the  most  danperous 
rallying  points  of  Spartaci:»ni.  Despite  their 
Congress'  approval  of  Scheidemann's  advice 
to  abolish  themselves,  the  local  Councils  have 
not  disbanded,  and  show  no  intention  of  so  doing. 
Having  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  power  and 
privilege,  the  leaders  in  particular  display  scant 
inclination  to  fall  back  into  the  humble  sphere 
of  civilian  life.  Here  is  obviously  fuel  for  the 
social-revolutionary  fire,  and  the  Spartacides  are 
accordingly  making  every  eiFort)l^iFe@M|i^dl^[e 
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Councils  for  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  exactly  as  the  Bolsheviki  did  so 

successful!}-  in  Russia  early  in  1918.  Notwitli- 
standing  their  military  reverses,  neither  the 
Spajtacides  nor  the  Independent  Socialists  ac- 
knowledge final  defeat.  On  the  contrary,  they 
flout  the  authorit\  of  the  National  Assembly  and 
annoiuice  a  forthcoming  "Congress  of  Soviets," 
elected  from  the  recalcitrant  Soldters'  and  Work- 
men's Councils,  which  is  to  set  itself  up  as  a  rival 


to  the  National  Assembly  and  carry  through  the 
social  revolution  by  establishing  a  Soviet  Germany. 

Besides  this  Red  danger  there  is  the  p<:)ssibility 
that  the  National  Assembly  will  refuse  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  armistice  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
Allies  or  will  decline  to  sign  the  peace  tenns. 
Either  of  these  eventualities  would  probably  mean 
an  Allied  occupation  of  Germany,  and  that  would 
throw  the  whole  Germali  situation  into  the  melt* 
ing  pot  once  more. 


BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND  AT  ODDS 


One  of  the  points,  which  has  already  been  set- 
tled, is  that  Belgium  will  take  her  place  in  the  new 
Europe  as  a  fully  sovereign  State,  freed  from 
those  limitations  upon  her  sovereignty  imposed 
by  the  treaty  arrangements,  between  1831  and 
1839.  which  established  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium. 
This  Belgians  are  naturally  anxious  to  obtain, 
alons;side  this  improvement  of  their  status  in  in- 
ternational law,  such  rectifications  of  their  fron- 
tiers as  will  enable  them  to  maintain  their  sover- 
eignty against  external  perils.  Unfortunately,  two 
of  these  proposed  frontier  rectifications  could  be 
made  only  at  the  expense  of  Holland,  whidi  » 
displaying  great  indignation  and  alarm  at  the 
prospect.  The  disputed  areas  are  the  lower 
Schelde  and  Dutch  Limburg,  the  third  rectifica- 
tion concerning  only  the  people  within  the  Duchy 
of  Luxemburg.  The  two  problems  are  different* 
and  require  special  treatment. 

The  broad  river  Schelde  winds  its  way  through 
western  Belgium  and  finally  empties  into  the 
North  Sea  as  a  wide  esfuar>'  studded  with  islands. 
Some  distance  inland  above  this  estuary,  but  with 
water  deep  etmugh  to  float  the  largest  ocean 
steamships,  lies  the  great  port  of  Antwerp.  Ant- 
werp is  marked  out  by  nature  as  the  sea-gate  to 
the  whole  Belgian  area,  and  flourished  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  But  in  the  Sixteenth  Century 
came  the  revnlr  of  the  Dutch  against  Spain,  who 
then  owned  both  Belgium  and  Holland,  i  he  in- 
habitants of  the  lower  Schelde  estuary,  who  had 
always  felt  themseKes  to  be  part  of  the  Dutch 
region  to  the  north  rather  than  the  Beluian  region 
to  the  cast  and  south,  joined  the  revolt  and  freed 
from  Spanish  rule  not  merely  the  islands  but  also 
the  mainland  fringe  along  thesouthern  bank  of  the 
lower  Schelde  the  district  known  as  Dutch  Flan- 
ders. After  nearly  a  century  of  war,  Holland  forced 
Spain  to  recognize  her  independence  in  1648,  and,  ' 
by  one  of  tlie  clauses  of  the  treaty,  Spain  recog- 
nized Holland  s  right  to  close  the  Schelde  to  navi- 
gation, thus  making  Antwerp  an  inland  town. 
Holland'saction  was  quite  in  accord  with  the  inter- 
national law  of  that  day,  which  recognized  the 


right  of  a  State  owning  both  banks  of  the  mouth 
of  a  navigable  river  to  close  it  at  pleasure.  How- 
ever, as  time  passed,  the  injustice  of  such  a  rule 
to  inland  regions  struck  public  opinion,  and  the 
Vienna  Congress  of  1815  laid  down  the  principle 
.  that  navigable  rivers  which  flowed  through  more 
than  one  country  should  be  free  for  the  merchant 
shipping  of  the  inland  nations.  In  1815,  this 
principle  did  not  apply  to  the  Schelde,  because 
the  Vienna  Congress  had  united  the  Belgian  area 
to  Holland.  But  in  1830  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Belgian  area  revolted  against  Dutch  rule  and 
were  established  by  the  European  Great  Powers 
as  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium.  Holland  did  not 
attempt  to  close  the  Schelde,  but  did  exact  tolls 
on  shipping  until  1663.  Since  that  date  the 
Schelde  has  been  absolutely  free  to  the  merchant 
shipping  of  all  nations. 

Belgium's  economic  grievance  was  thus  re- 
dressed. A  political,  or  ratfier,  strategic,  griev- 
ance, however,  still  rem^^ned.  Although  the 
Schelde  was  free  to  merchant  shipping,  its  mouth 
remained  none  the  less  Dutch  territorial  waters, 
and  by  international  law  Hdlimd  wm  not  only 
permitted  but  obliged  to  forbid  the  passage  of 
warships,  should  Belgium  ever  become  involved 
in  a  war  in  which  Holland  remained  neutral. 
That-  was  precisely  what  occurred  during  the  late 
war.  At  the  start.  Holland's  closure  of  the  Schelde 
to  warships  injured  Belgium  and  the  .MHes,  since 
a  British  fleet  at  Antwerp  might  have  saved  the 
situation.  Later  on.  Dutch  neutrality  favoral 
the  .Miles,  because  Germany  was  unable  to  use 
Antwerp  as  a  naval  base,  especially  as  a  submarine 
base,  for  whidi  it  was  ideally  fitted.  The  Bel- 
gians now  assert  that  they  can  never  be  safe  from 
future  German  attack  unless  Antwerp  is  acces- 
sible to  the  fleets  and  transports  of  their  allies, 
and  since,  under  existing  international  law.  the 
only  way  this  cf>uld  he  done  would  be  to  make 
Belgium  co-owner  of  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde. 
they  urge  a  Belgian  ownership  of  the  south  bank 
to  the  sea — in  other  words,  the  annexation  dl 
Dutch  Flanders.  To  this  the  i?H5fifeeWfSbogIe 
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Showtng  graphically  the  three  demands  Bdgiuni  is  saatg  to  place  before  the  Peace  Conference 


that  they  are  quite  willing  to  discuss  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  closure  of  the  Schelde  to  men-of-war, 
provided  such  modification  be  written  into  the  • 
body  of  international  law,  so  as  to  relieve  them  of 
all  chnrpcs  of  unneutr;:!  conduct,  but  they  vc- 
hemenil>  assert  that  they  will  not  even  consider  a 
'cessbn  of  Dutch  Flaitders,  which  has  been  Dutch 
territory  for  more  than  300  jeaf;  and  which  is 
inhabited  by  a  population  absolutely  Dutch  in 
blood,  langtiage,  and  senthnent.  The  population 
<rf  Dutch  Flanders  is  slightly  less  than  100,000, 
agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation,  and  the  land 
is  skilfully  cultivated. 

The  northeast  comer  of  Bdgium  is  enveloped 
by  an  oddly  shaped  extension  uf  Dutch  territory, 
projecting  southward  from  the  continental  mass 
of  Holland,  and  thrusting  iti,cU  for  about  thirty 
miles  between  Belgium  and  Germany.  This 
projection  is  known  as  the  "Maastricht  Salient/' 


taking  its  name  from  its  chief  town,  Maastricht, 
an  old  fortress-city  situated  at  the  salient's 
southern  extremity.  The  JVIaastricht  salient,  to- 
gether with  the  corner  district  connecting  it  with 
the  main  bod>'  of  Holland,  form  the  Dutch  pro- 
vince of  Limburg,  the  total  area  being  850  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  382.000.  This  is  the 
second  area  which  Belgium  is  now  claiming  from 
Holland  as  necessary  for  her  future  security. 
Belgium  further  claims  that  the  inhabitantsof  this  . 
province  are  Belgians  rather  than  Dutch,  and 
recalls  the  fact  that  it  formed  a  Je  /ado  part  of 
Belgium  from  ib}\  to  1839.  So  far  as  the  history 
of  this  area  is  concerned,  both  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land have  a  claim,  though  the  respective  claims 
are  geographically  quite  incompatible.  Maas- 
tricht city,  together  with  the  surrounding  district, 
has  been  Dutch  since  1643,  but  down  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  centuiy  Jl^ifli^  ^(^Q^jgig 
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from  the  rest  of  Holland,  the  intervening  terri-  Dutch  assert  that  these  are  a  handful  of  maU 

tory  to-day  forming  the  rest  of  Dutch  Limburg,  contents  who  represent  nobody  but  themselves, 
remaining  either  part  of  the  Spanish  (afterward  Curiously  enough,  the  present  Dutch  Prime 
Austrian)  Netherlands  or  belonging  to  the  Bis-  Minister,  Jonkheer  van  Beerenbrouck,  hails  from 
hopric  of  Li^ge — in  other  words,  part  of  the  Bel>  Dutch  Limburg.  If  possible,  Dutch  public 
gian  area,  (n  181 5,  these  latter  di<.tricts  of  course  opinion  seems  more  wrought  up  over  Limburg 
passed  to  Holland.  When  the  Belgian  Revolu-  than  it  does  over  the  Schelde  dispute,  declaring 
tion  of  1830  broke  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  inter-  it  will  not  yield  an  inch  in  the  matter, 
vening  districts  joined  the  rebellion,  while  the  All  this  may  seem  rather  a  tempest  in  a  teacup. 
Maastricht  area  showed  its  Dutch  feeling  by  Unfortunatel) ,  this  is  not  the  case.  Any  lasting 
-remaining  loyal,  though,  being  geographically  estrangement  between  them  would  be  a  grave 
isolated  from  Holland,  it  was  soon  occupied  by  menace  to  European  security.  At  present,  public 
the  insurgents.  In  1831,  the  European  Croat  opinion  in  both  countries  is  evincing  sreat  intrac- 
Powers  decided  that  Belgium  should  be  a  separate  lability  and  bitterness.  The  Belgians  claim  the 
State,  but  the  King  of  Holland  obstinately  re-  disputed  areas  as  the  natural  reward  of  their 
fused  to  recognize  the  fact  till  1  H^o,  durini;  which  sacrifices  and  sufferings,  and  the  bulwarks  of  their 
time  f^el^ium  occupied  Dutch  Limburg.  When  securit\ .  The  Dutch  state  frankly  that  if  these 
Holland  recognized  Belgium's  independence,  the  lands  are  torn  from  them  they  will  never  forgive 
Great  Powers  forced  Belgium  to  give  the  province  the  Belgians,  and  will  ally  themselves  with  Bel- 
back  to  [{olland.  Since  then  almost  a  century  gium's  enemies  in  order  to  get  them  back  again, 
has  elaspcd.  and  until  very  recently  the  popula-  The  Dutch  are  a  proud  and  stubborn  pe<iple. 
tion  had  given  no  sign  of  dissatisfaction  with  who  have  more  than  once  risked  their  matenal 
Dutch  rule.  During  the  last  few  months  several  well-being,  and  even  their  existence,  for  what  they 
Limhurr;ers  have  \  oiced  a  desire  for  annexation  to  conceived  to  be  their  national  honor.  An  embit- 
Belgium,  in  the  Belgian  and  French  press,  and  tered,  vengeful  Holland,  brooding  over  her 
Belgians  assert  that  these  are  the  outward  mani-  wrongs,  would  be  an  uncertain  factor  in  a  League 
festations  of  a  deep-rooted  sentiment  which  of  Nations*  and  mi^t  offer  an  unregenerate  Ger- 
fears  to  express  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  many  an  open  doorway  to  the  West, 

THE  QUESTION  OF  LUXE.MBURG  A  SEPARATE  ONE 

Besides  the  frontier  rectifications  which  have  Queen  Wilhelmina  succeeding  to  the  Dutch 
just  been  discussed,  Belgium  desires  to  strengthen  throne.  But  the  succession  to  Luxemburg  was 
her  southeastern  border  against  Germany  by  tmder  the  Salic  Law,  so  the  Grand  Duchy  passed 
annexing  the  Grand  Ducluof  Luxetuburc;.  Until  to  a  collateral  branch,  the  Dukes  of  Nassau, 
the  outbreak  of  the  late  War,  Luxemburg  was  an  Germany's  violation  of  Luxemburg's  neutrality 
independent  principality  lying  just  at  the  junction  and  her  occupation  of  the  Grand  Duchy  at  the 
of  Belgium.  France,  and  Germany.  It  was  thus  outbreak  of  the  late  War  naturally  raise  the  whole 
a  typical  "  biifTer  state,"  its  permanent  neutrality  Luxemhur!;  question  for  resettlement.  The 
being  guaranteed  by  the  European  Great  I'owers.  Grand  Duchy  is  at  present  occupied  by  American 
Luxemburg  is  a  small  country,  its  area  being  only  and  French  troops.  TheBelgian  claim  to  Luxem- 
099  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  jCio  imk^.  burg,  besides  the  obvious  strengthening  of  Bel- 
Its  strategic  significance  is,  however,  considerable,  gium's  strategic  position,  which  would  result 
and  its  ridi  iron  deposits  add  to  its  importance.  from  annexation,  lests  upon  Luxemburg's  vol- 

The  present  Grand  Duchy  is  the  remnant  of  a  untary  adhesion  to  the  Belgian  insurrection  of 

larger  Luxemburg,  which  the  Vienna  Congress  of  }^^o.  and  to  the  fact  that  frr)m  r8^n  to  18^9, 

1815  assigned,  together  with  Belgium,  to  the  when  the  then  King  of  Holland  accepted  the  ver- 

King  of  Holland.  When  Belgium  revolted  in  diet  of  the  Great  Powers,  Luxemburg  formed 

1830,  Luxemburg  joined  the  rebellion,  and  at  a  t/^ /uc/o  portion  of  the  Belgian  State.    How  the 

the  European  conference,  which  decreed  Belgium's  Luxcniburri  rs  themselves  feel  about  their  poli- 

independetKC  the  next  >'ear,  the  Great  Powers  ticai  luiurc    dcciJcJlv  Uillicult  to  judge.  Appar- 

split  Luxemburg  into  two  parts,  the  western  half,  ently  public  sentiment  is  sharply  divided.  There 

inliabiteJ  b\    French-sjieakini;  Walloons,  being  is  a  part\' in  Luxeniburij  which  desires  anne.xati 

assigned  to  the  new  Belgian  State,  while  the  to  Belgium,  another  party  desiring  anne.xation  to 

eastern  half,  inhabited  by  a  German-speaking  France,  and  a  third  party  which  wishes  continued 

population,  was  left  to  the  King  of  Holland,  as  independence,  taking  as  its  motto  the  Luxem- 

Grand  Duke  <>\  I  u\fiiihiir>j.    In  1800,  tlu-^tnale  burL'  popular  ditty,  the  first  line  of  which  runs: 


line  of  the  Dutch  Ko\ai  House  tailed,  the  present    "  We  want  to  remain  as  we  are!' 
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How  to  Utilize  West  Point,  Our  Existing  Military  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  the  Training- 
Camp  Idea  to  Create  an  EflTicient  Officers'  Reserve  Corps— Improvements  in  the 
General  Staff  and  Other  Organizations  Necessary 

BY 

J.  B.  W.  GARDINER 


FROM  the  French  hortlir  tc»  the  P3df\c 
Ocean  the  world  is  in  an  uproar.  Half 
of  humanity  is  living  under  unsettled 
governments,  the  other  and  smaller 
half  is  desperately  working  to  establish 
a  League  of  Nations,  or  some  means  to  keep  the 
world  in  order.  To  do  our  part  in  that,  or  to  keep 
ourselve?  secure  from  the  unknown  |>erils  of  the 
future,  we  must  have  an  army.  Our  experience 
in  this  war,  and  a  clear  conception  of  democracy, 
show  universal  service  lo  be  the  only  plan  of 
maintaining  such  a  force.  In  last  month's 
World's  Work  1  sketched  the  outlines  of  a  plan 
for  universal  military  training  in  so  far  as  it  ap- 
plied to  the  private,  to  the  man  in  the  ranks. 
1  he  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  officered  personnel  necessary,  both 
for  tht  trainin^^  o\'  tJie  great  number  of  men  who 
will  annually  he  drawn  into  the  training  camps, 
and  for  the  great  reserve  army  of  citizens,  which 
will  be  created  through  the  graduation  of  men 
from  the  training  camps. 

i  he  first  point  to  consider  is  the  officered  needs 
of  any  military  force;  and,  specifically,  the  number 
required  for  the  training  camps,  and  the  number 
of  officers  who  must  annually  go  into  the  reserve. 
As  a  convenient  and  very  nearly  correct  method 
of  figuring  we  can  assume  that  in  any  given  com- 
mand at  full  strength  5  per  cent,  must  be  officers. 

As  was  shown  in  last  month's  article,  the  num- 
ber of  men  entering  the  training  catnps  annually, 
will,  at  the  outset,  number  approximately  550.000, 
or  225,000  for  each  six  months'  period  of  training. 
As  these  men  will,  in  the  course  of  their  training, 
be  grouped  into  definite  units,  it  is  evident  that 
the  percentage  ^i\en  above  will  apply.  As  the 
same  officers  could,  and  verv  naturally  would,  be 
used  for  both  of  the  six-months'  periods,  the  num- 
ber of  officers  needed  for  the  actual  training  would 
be  about  12, (KM).  This  number  w  ill  be  continually 
engaged  in  training.  But  inasmuch  as  we  shall 
be  sending  into  the  citizens'  reserve  a  yearly  force 
of  more  than  a  halt  million  men.  for  which  must  be 
provided  an  otVicered  reserve,  we  must  in  addition 
to  the  half  million  men,  train  not  less  than  25,000 
officers  a  year  who  would  be  placed  in  an  officers' 


reserv  e  corps.  The  question  is:  Where  will  this 
great  number  <jf  olllcers  come  from? 

The  first  srjurce  to  which  the  mind  naturally 
turns  is  West  Point.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  for  some  years  at  least  it  will  be 
necessary,  for  reasons  given  in  last  month's  article 
on  universal  training,  to  maintain,  in  addition  to 
the  men  in  training  under  the  universal  service 
law,  a  regular  or  standing  army  of  from  aoo.ocx) 
to  250,000  men.  Under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  the  maximum  increase  of 
the  Cadet  Corps  possible  with  cxistin;^  accommo- 
dations, the  graduates  of  West  Point  can  do  no 
more  than  meet  the  needs  of  the  Regular  Army, 
witliKut  jirovidinr^  a  surplus  for  other  purposes. 
1  he  matter  of  West  Point  and  its  graduates  will 
be  taken  up  later  in  a  somewhat  different  connec- 
tion, but  for  the  pr^ent  we  can  pass  them  over 
and  turn  to  other  sources  to  find  the  officers  for 
our  Army  in  training.  Just  as  was  the  case  with 
our  great  draft  Army,  the  nucleus  of  this  force 
must  be  the  i  nicers  uf  the  rej^ular  or  standing 
Army.  These  must  be  the  men  who  will  organize 
and  direct  the  training,  and  at  the  outset,  at  least, 
must  exercise  the  ht^er  commands.  For  this 
work  they  must,  of  course,  be  <Ietached  from  the 
regular  service,  and  attached  to  the  instruction 
camps.  In  this  way,  at  least  3,000  of  the  1 3,000 
officers  needed  for  the  training  periods  can  be 
obtained  withmt  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the 
regular  establishment.  On  the  contrary,  this 
efficiency  would  be  greatly  increased.  By  a 
proper  system  of  details,  practicalK-  every  officer 
of  the  standing  Army  would  have,  once  in  two 
years,  possibly  more  often,  a  tour  of  duty  at  the 
training  camps.  This  would  give  the  officers  so 
servin?^  an  experience  in  handling  lar^e  bodies  of 
troops,  the  previous  lack  of  which  was  such  a 
severe  handicap  to  us  in  the  Great  War. 

Tliere  still  remains,  however,  the  task  of  finding 
about  9,000  additional  officers  for  the  training 
camps.  The  first  source  to  which  we  can  turn 
is  the  present  draft  Army.  This  Army  contains  a 
lari^e  number  of  excellent  officers,  men  who  have 
had  first  the  advantage  of  the  Plattsburg  camps 
or  similar  training,  and  who  in  addition  have  had 
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the  invaluable  experience  of  working  with  large  which,  for  the  good  of  the  republic,  should  be 
bodies  of  troops,  both  in  thecamp  and  in  the  actual  destroyed. 

theatre  of  operations.  Vmj^u^t'xcmahly  manv  of  There  stti!  remain  other  sources  where  good 
these  men  would  be  willing  to  remain  in  the  ser-  otiicer  matenal  should  be  found.  There  is  a 
vice,  lliese  men  should  naturally  constitute  the  number  of  institutions  in  the  country,  the  curri- 
niOSt  favored  class,  and  should  be  given  what-  cula  of  which  include  courses  in  military  science, 
ever  preference  in  thiswork  circumstances  might  The  first  of  these  to  consider  is  the  so-called  land 
warrant.  grant  colleges,    in  i852,  Congress  passed  an  act 

The  next  source  to  which  we  can  turn,  is  the  donating  lands  for  the  establishment  of  colleges 
men  who  ha\e  boon  inducted  into  the  service  ..where  agriculture,  mechanics,  and  military  tac- 
th rough  the  operation  of  the 
universal  service  law  itself. 
These  men,  of  course, could  not 
hope  to  become  officers  within 
the  six  months'  period  allot- 
ted. It  takes  much  longer 
than  this  to  educate  a  soldier 
to  an  officer's  duties,  even  the 
dutiesof  officers  of  lower  ranks. 
There  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided additional  schools  for 
officers  alone,  where  the  train- 
ing would  be  for  the  express 
purpose  of  training  officered 
material.  Admission  to  these 
camps  should  be  through  some 
sort  of  competitive  test,  open 
to  all,  but  every  inducement 
and  opportunity  should  be  af- 
forded the  men  in  the  ranks  to 
rise  and  fit  themselves  for 
greater  responsibilities.  It 
should,  of  course,  be  required 
that  their  training  be  com- 
pleted; that  is,  that  they  serv  e 
the  required  six  months.  But 
provision.and  liberal  provision, 
should  be  made  whereby-  in- 
telligence, application,  and  de- 
votion to  duty  on  the  part  of 
any  man,  regardless  of  his 
social  or  financial  position,  may 
be  promptly  and  adequateh 
recognized.  We  are  writing, 
it  must  be  remembered,  of  an 
army  where  there  is  no  caste, 
no  arbitrary  and  unreachable 
hierarch),  of  an  arn»y  the 
basis  of  which  is  true  democ* 
racy.  Under  no  conceivable  democratic  con- 
ception should  the  wearing  of  shoulder  straps 
be  confined  to  those  who  have  been  so  fortun- 
ately situated  financiall>  as  to  have  been  able 
to  go  through  college.    A  coik;;c  education  is 
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FACSIMILE  OF  LBTTER  OP  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
Indicjiiing  the  Colonel's  pronounced  rcciini;  ij|vin  univeisal  lervice  even  ^efoie  our 

entry  into  the  war 


tics  were  to  be  taught.  Ihere  is  also  a  great 
number  of  military  schools  or  colleges  of  the  same 
general  character  as  the  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute, the  Pennsylvania  Military  G>llege.  and 
the  Culver  .Military  Academv'.  In  many  of  these, 
prtmaniy  a  proof  of  wealth,  not  of  personal  Regular  Army  officers  are  detailed  as  command- 
fitness  or  efficiency.  To  limit  commissions  to  ants  to  supervise  the  military  instruction,  so 
college  men  is  to  foster  caste  and  class  feehng —  that  this  system  is  uniform  and  generally  pre- 
things  which  are  all  too  prevalent  to-day,  and    scribed  by  the  War  Department.  .A|i  ^^si|^  ^ 
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institutions  should  be  under  Government  subsidy, 

stipulating  that  the  graduates  sht)ul  !  -erve  as 
instructor  (jfTicers  in  the  training  camps  for  not 
less  than  one  year  after  graduation,  after  which 
they  should  pass  to  the  Rcser\e  OflScers' Corps. 
This  would  have  the  threefold  advantage  of  pro- 
ducing trained  odicers  for  the  camps,  of  complet- 
ing and  peifecting  the  officers  through  practical 
experience  in  tbe  art  of  handling  men,  and  of 
providing  a  corps  of  well-trained  officers  for  the 
reserve.  This  method  of  obtaining  officers  has 
already  been  in  progress  under  the  name  of  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  which  was 
created  under  the  Defense  Act  of  1916;  and  units 
of  this  corps  were,  in  accordance  with  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act,  maintained  at  practically  all  of 
the  larger  universities  and  colleges. 

Another  source  of  excellent  otlicer  material  is 
f<Mindintheenlisted  personnel  of  the  Regular  Army 
— ^the  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers. 
Many  of  these  men  in  what  might  be  called  the  old 
Army — the  Army  as  it  existed  prior  to  April, 
1917— enlisted  for  the  purpose  Ol  obtaining 
missions.  Others  had  no  such  immediate  ambi- 
tion, but  were  nevertheless  educated,  intelligent, 
conscientious  workers.  Not  only  would  such  men 
prove  first-class  drill  masters;  but  could,  with 
added  instruction,  be  turned  into  very  efficient 
oflicers.  An  additional  incentive  would  then 
be  offered  to  them,  an  incentive  which  would  soon 
find  its  reflection  through  the  entire  regular  force. 
This  source  of  officer  material  is.  of  course,  not 
new,  nor  has  it  been  neglected  in  the  past.  The 
Regular  Army  to-day  contains  many  men  who 
rose  from  the  ranks,  and.  who.  as  officers,  have 
rendered  service  which,  in  brilliance  and  in  value, 
compares  favorably  with  that  rendered  by  officers 
who  have  been  selected  otherwise. 

CHANCES  NECESSARY  AT  WEST  POINT 

In  the  early  part  of  this  article,  reference  was 

made  to  the  graduates  of  West  Point  as  the  first 
source  of  our  ofiicer  material.  This  is  a  tact 
beyond  argument.  The  service  which  tlie  grad- 
uates of  the  Military  Acaticmy  have  rendered  to 
the  country  in  all  wars  has  been  so  great,  so  dis- 
tinguished, as  to  need  little  reiteration  for  pub- 
licity. This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  West 
Point  and  its  currkulum.  its  system  of  training, 
and  of  education,  cannot  he  improved  upon.  In- 
deed. It  may  well  be  claimed  that  in  some  respect 
the  general  scheme  of  West  Point  is  somewhat  of 
an  anachronism.  T<k>  much  of  the  four-year 
course  is  wasted,  too  great  effort  is  expended,  in 
an  attempt  to  make  the  education  general.  Too 
little  effort  is  made  toward  specialization.  More 
efficient  officers  could  be  turned  out,  if.  after  the 
first  two  years  of  general  work,  the  cadet  could 


select,  or  be  appointed  to  the  branch  of  the  service 

with  which  he  is  to  work  and  be  taught  specific- 
ally along  those  lines.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand, for  example,  just  how  the  study  of  practi- 
cal, or  theoretical,  astronomy  aids  an  officer  of 
infantry,  ft  is  excellent  mental  gymnastics,  but 
after  the  first  two  years  is  an  unnecessary  exercise. 
But  what  is  probably  the  greatest  fault  with  the 
West  Point  curriculum  is  its  failure  to  teach  what 
might  be  called  the  humanities,  the  proper  relation 
of  man  to  man,  the  real  democracy  of  service. 
Few  if  any  of  the  graduates  of  West  Pfoint  have, 
on  joining  their  commands,  either  an  understand- 
ing or  an  appreciation  of  the  man  in  the  ranks. 
Tins  is  something  that  is  almost  invariably  left  to 
the  experience  of  service  to  produce.  Usually 
the  process  is  first  one  of  unlearning,  of  getting  rid 
of  f  aise  impressions,  and  then  of  acquiring  new  and 
correct  ideas.  The  devotion  of  the  final  two  years 
to  specialized  training,  in  which  actual  experience 
with  the  man  in  the  ranks  is  provided  will  make 
the  process  of  learning  this  after  graduation  un- 
necessary. This  matter  will,  however,  have  to 
be  handled  with  skill  and  judgment.  The  spirit 
of  West  Point,  the  motives  of  its  men,  are  things 
too  fine,  assets  too  valuable  to  be  impaired.  They 
must  be  preserved,  white  those  things  which  are 
susceptible  of  improvement  are  being  bettered. 

TO  REVAMP  THE  "GENERAL  STAPp" 

Not,  perhaps,  directl\  connected  with  universal 
scr\'ice,  but  directly  concerned  with  any  plan  for 
the  revamping  of  the  Army,  is  the  matter  of  the 
so-called  (leneral  Staff.  We  have  come  to  regard 
the  General  Staff  of  any  army  with  a  sort  of  su- 
perstitious awe.  The  German  General  Staff  we 
came  to  look  upon  as  the  greatest  military  brain 
of  the  world.  The  Allied  General  StaflF  was  a 
mysterious  bod\  which  Controlled  the  strategy 
and  the  tactics  of  the  Allied  armies.  Our  own 
General  Staff  was  the  directing  genius  of  our 
militar\'  establishment.  These  are  popular  con- 
ceptions; but  in  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned it  is  like  many  other  such  conceptioni — 
altogether  erroneous.  We  have  no  General 
Staff,  we  never  have  had  a  General  Staff.  We 
have  had  something  we  called  b>'  such  a  name, 
presided  over  and  dominated  by  some  one  who  is 
called  the  Chief-of-Staff.  but  the  body  has  no 
relation  to  a  General  Staff,  in  the  proper  sen«^  of 
that  term.  For  example,  the  object  and  duty  of 
such  a  staff,  the  only  reason  for  its  existence,  is 
the  guidance  of  the  Army,  its  directing  brain,  its 
board  of  directors,  so  to  speak.  Its  duty  is  not 
with  this  or  that  arm  of  the  service,  not  with  this 
or  that  department,  but  with  all  artus  and  all 
departments.  In  so  far  as  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try permit,  it  should  plan,  construct,  and  butjd  up  , 
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the  organization,  work  for  its  improvement  and 

proper  training,  and  coordinate  the  functions  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  service.  These 
biaienients  are,  ot  course,  general,  and  by  no 
means  a]|  inclusive.  But  they  are  sufficient  to 
point  out  one  fact — that  to  insure  proper  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  between  branches  or 
departments  of  the  service,  the  heads  oS  such 
departments  should  be  ex  officio  monbers  of  the 
General  Staff.  They  are  not  so  now.  and  never 
have  been,  with  the  result  that  much  work  which 
should  be  done  is  not  done,  and  much  is  done 
several  times — a  senseless  duplication.  One 
would  suppose,  for  example,  that  after  Count 
BcrnstorfT  was  sent  home  in  February,  1917,  war 
would  have  appeared  so  probable  that  the  Gen* 
eral  Staff  would  have  made  plans  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Army;  that  a  survey  of  the  count r>' 
would  have  been  made,  and  available  training 
camp  sites  selected  and  listed.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  war  had  actually  been  declared,  the  draft 
law  was  actually  on  the  statute  books,  weeks 
before  the  matter  of  training  camps  even  received 
consideration.  And  then  the  burden  of  selecting 
these  sites  was  thrown  on  the  Secretary  of  War's 
Office,  because  the  General  Staff  had  not  had  the 
prevision  to  move  for  itself.  No  element  in  our 
Army  broke  so  badly  in  the  early  days  of  the  war 
as  the  General  Staff. 

Another  point  more  directly  connected  with  the 
subject  matter  of  universal  service,  is  that  of  the 
staffs  of  the  variou'^  tactical  units  in  the  field — 
that  is  of  the  brigade,  the  division,  tiie  corps,  the 
aimy.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  staff 
is  the  conduit  through  which  the  commander  of 
such  units  exercises  his  functions.  Ihe  General 
Staff  at  Washington  has  prepared  elaborate  charts 
showing  how  such  staffs  are  made  up,  and,  in  a 
general  wa\',  what  duties  they  perform.  FSut 
whether  the  stafT  in  each  case  was  compe- 
tent to  perform  that  duty  is  again  something 
difTerent,  dependinjj;  upon  other  qualities. 

As  a  result  of  this,  possibly  (though  more  prob- 
ably not)  our  staffs  in  Europe,  including  what 
might  be  termed  Pershing's  General  Staff,  were 
prfiperly  conceived  and  well  outlined,  along  per- 
fectly logical  and  well  accepted  lines,  Ihere 
was  no  such  conflict  between  various  depart- 
ments of  the  army,  as  have  been  mentioned,  as 
prevalent  in  this  countrw  In  t^eneral.  it  mi;j:ht 
be  said  that  there  was  no  serious  defect  inherent 
in  their  organization  and  that  they  functioned 
strictiv  within  the  limits  of  their  experience. 
But  their  experience,  naturalK  ,  was  neither  wide 
nor  extended.  We  liad  never  tiied  to  assemble 
large  bodies  of  troops  in  this  country  prior  to  the 
\v.ir:  r>iir  manoeuvre  camps  seldom,  if  ever,  con- 
tained as  many  as  10,000  men.   I'here  was  but 


little  instruction  in  staff  work,  and  no  practical 

experience  in  the  field. 

The  recent  history  of  military  legislation 
at  tlic  time  this  was  written  was  as  follows: 
There  came  first  from  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tan,-  of  War  an  ill-considered  and  half-baked 
proposal  in  the  form  of  a  tentative  bill,  providing 
for  a  volunteer  army  of  500.000  men.  It  was 
discarded.  One  point  alone  was  sufTicient  to 
drive  it  to  cover:  it  is  impossible  to  raise  such  a 
force.  Before  the  war  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
the  Army  up  to  the  permissible  strength  of  about 
i(X),ooo  by  voluntary  enlistment.  The  General 
Staff  knew  it,  the  Secretary  of  War  knew  it.  The 
introduction  of  such  a  measure  then  was  a  farce, 
or  a  political  manoeuvre.  In  a  volunteer  system 
tlie  Army  is  in  direct  competition  wn'th  manu- 
facturers in  the  labor  market,  and  the  Army  can- 
not compete  without  bankrupting  the  country. 
This  bill  then  was  unacceptable  from  the  first 
moment  it  saw  light. 

Close  on  the  heels  of  this  measure,  there  ap- 
peared ui  the  press— particularly  of  the  West 
and  jMiddlc  West — the  statement  that  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  had  prepared  an  ideal  universal  service 
measure.  The  General  Staff,  it  was  said,  had 
decided  to  abandon  all  idea  of  the  "milk-and- 
water"  Swiss  s\  stem.  and  to  adopt  the  more  rinid 
Prussian  model,  calling  for  two  years'  intensive 
training.  The  strange  part  of  it  was,  however, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  those 
statements,  the  General  StafT  had  no  bill  for  uni- 
versal service.  It  was  merely  an  excrescence  of 
pacifist  propaganda,  carefully  designed  to  destroy 
any  popular  sentiment  for  universal  service  b\ 
branding  it  with  the  most  hated  name  in  the 
world  to-day — Prussian. 

The  attitude  of  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the 
subject  is  unknown.  I  le  has  not  spoken  aloud 
in  relation  to  it  for  man>'  months,  when  he  said 
merely  he  was  not  prepared  to  state  that  univer- 
sal service  was  necessary.  He  was  not  prepared 
to  say.  when  he  took  office,  that  any  measure 
of  preparedness  was  necessary.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  say  in  October,  1917,  that  he  expe- 
rienced any  other  feeling  but  pride  in  the  fact  that 
we  entered  the  war  without  men,  without  equip- 
ment. But  he  has  been  educated  since  then. 
He  has  seen  his  idealism  translated  into  cruel 
suffering,  into  a  wicked  waste  of  life,  and  he  must 
realize  that,  in  part  at  least,  the  respon^sibility 
rests  squarely  on  his  shoulders.  He  can  have  no 
desire  to  have  thi>  experience  repeated;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  when  serious  efforts  are  made  to 
rccase  our  military  system,  he  will  put  the 
influence  of  his  office  squarely  behind  the  only 
system  which  places  the  national  defence  on  a 

universal,  and  consequently  democratic,  basis.,  , 
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MOTOR  TRUCKS  THAT  CARRY  THEIR  OWN  ROADS 
A  caterpillar  truck  built  by  the  United  Slates  Army,  with  ten  ttms  oipacity  and  a  speed  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour 


MAN  AND  HIS  MACHINES 

WAR'S  GIFTS  TO  PROGRESS 


THE  one  distinctly  American  con:ri- 
bution  to  land  transportation  is  the 
"caterpillar."  Its  most  spectacular  :?p- 
plication  was  the  "tank."  the  invention 
of  0)lonel  Swinton,  of  the  British  Army. 
The  success  of  the  tanks  in  traversing  shell-torn 
country  has  focussed  attention  upon  this  class  of 
vehicle,  and  besides  a  great  variety  of  tractors 
equipped  with  the  travelling  track,  which  is  the 
essential  feature  of  the  caterpillar,  the  principle  in 
our  Army  has  been  applied  to  trucks.  I  he  handi- 
cap of  the  caterpillar  has  been  its  low  speed,  not 
much  more  than  four  miles  an  hour;  now  it  has 
been  speeded  up  to  as  high  as  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  and  6ven  over  very  rough  ground  there  is 
less  jolting  and  strain  on  the  machinery  than  there 
would  be  with  an  ordinary  truck. 

Another  of  war's  gifts  to  progress  is  the  motor- 
truck-mounted portable  repair-shop  of  the  United 
States  Army.  A  number  of  these  units  were  in 
service  and  others  rcad>'  to  go  over  when  the  ar- 
mistice was  signed.  An  artillery  repair  unit  like  the 
one  here  pictured  comprises  three  trucks,  each 
hauling  from  one  to  three  trailers.  Trucks  and 
trailers  alike  carry  machinery,  and  all  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  when  parked  on  level  ground  and  the 
sides  and  ends  are  let  down,  a  continuous  platform 
is  formed,  serving  as  the  floor  of  the  machine  shop, 
while  the  canvas  covers  can  be  fastened  together 


to  form  a  continuous  roof.  The  entire  outfit  can 
travel  at  twelve  miles  an  hourand  be  ready  for  busi- 
ness ten  minutes  after  its  destination  is  reached. 

When  the  United  States  tackled  the  biggest 
transportation  job  since  Noah  let  down  the  gang- 
plank of  the  Ark,  the  problem  of  packing  loomed 
big.  Whatever  was  shipped  fn  m  inland  to  sea- 
board, from  Atlantic  coast  ports  to  France, 
whether  baked  beans,  biplanes,  or  Baldwin  loco- 
motives, had  to  be  packed  so  as,  first,  to  make 
the  trip  without  damage,  and,  second,  to  occupy 
the  least  possible  amount  of  precious  cargo- 
space.  Here  are  some  pictures  illustrating  inter- 
esting phases  of  this  packing  problem  as  it  af- 
fected the  transportation  of  such  a  handy  little 
bundle  as  a  Baldwin  locomotive. 

One  of  the  most  imp<jrtant  peace-time  uses  of 
the  airplane,  in  the  belief  of  many,  will  be  th.e 
surveying  of  country  that  otherwise  might  not 
come  under  the  influence  of  transit  and  level  for 
many  \ears.  such  as  the  deserts  and  mountain 
regions  of  the  Southwest;  aerial  photography  can 
also  be  used  to  make  quick,  accurate,  detailed 
surveys  of  towns,  railnjad  systems,  or  anything 
that  can  be  photographed  from  the  air.  'I  hous- 
ands  of  aerial  observers  and  their  photographic 
"supports"  in  the  dark-rooms  and  drafting  rooms 
behind  the  lines  have  become  wonderfully  expert 
at  every  phase  of  this  .sort  of  rapid-lire  surveying. 
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THE  TRUCK  THAT  HAULS  THE  TRAILERS 
Thii  truck  cairks  a  circular  saw,  and  wvcral  other  tools — ofMratcd  by  an  elcctnc  motor,  and  also  don  the  hauling.    This  and  the  lUmtratiaB 
bciow.  »rt  example*  of  thr  'almoM  miracukMH  invent  iv«T)R«i  to  which  the  nescMilies  of  war  ted  dcticnen  ofiuucks  and  tractor*.     That  «Mcb 
advances  should  not  be  uttliied  in  the  future  is  not  to  be  cooaidered 


ONE  OF  THE  TRAILERS 

On  ihistrailer  h  mountml  a  rnmplric  dcctric  wrlding  oullil  and  a  blacksmith  shop.    Note  the  pole-prop*  for  supportinK  the  crmiinunus  pliit- 
f«>nra  beiwem  trnilers.    ITib  compact  vchick  and  work-houae  which  would  dwarf  moat  circus  wagoiu,  haa  been  called  an  "apoUicxBis  of  the 
■*  peripatc(K  (inker 
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EVEN  LOCOMOTIVES  WERE  SHII'l'ED  TO  FRANCE  IN  BOXES 
Brcausr  frw  »hip*'  halchn  will  accufnmodalc  a  whoic  locomotive,  and  if  it  had  to  \k  shipped  in  scctiom  it  could  be  loaded  and  unloaded  quicker 
by  bciiu  tioxed  first.    The  three  hoxe*  in  the  ptcture  contain,  among  them,  an  entire,  "imn-«ue"  fiaidwia,  uandard-gauge  lommotivc,  pfaoio- 
Sraphecfas  it  amvcd  at  the  aaacmblinc  camp.  Saint  Naiairc,  France 


LIFTING  A  LOCOMOTIVE  FROM  HOLD  TO  RAILS  IN  FIFTEEN  MINUTES 
At  Brest.    The  «Wp  n  the  Fitmott.  <mr-  <if  ibr  craft  requisitioned  from  the  Cuha  ore  trade  for  lhi«  jnirpiKW.  they  bein^  the  only  ocean-KoinK 
•hips  with  hatches  large  enciuijh  i<>  .idmit  a  complete,  hundred-ton,  "coniolidatcd"  type  locomotive.    The  Fitimre  carried  ihirty-MX  of  these  m  one 
carRo;  350  locomotives  were  Mrni  acrots  ui  this  laahwn 
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AERIAL  PHOT(X;RAPinC  MAP 
Of  the  Quartermaster's  StoraKc  Depot.  Columbus,  Ohio.    This  picture  was  made  by  pjccinK  together  a  numbtr  o(  phclOKraph*  taken  in  suc- 
ccsKiun  (rum  a  plane  Hying  directly  overhead  wnh  the  camera  pomting  straight  down. 


SKETCH  MAP  MADE  FROM  THE  ABOVE 
The  "Croqun  de  Reconnaissance."  or  observer's  «ketch-map.  drawn  (rom  the  pieced-touelher  pholOKraph*',  the  rvecesaary  lines  are  first  inked  in  <K\ 

the  ptiolOKraph,  which  ts  then  Meaclted  out.  leaving  the  black  lines  un  the  white  paper 
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Ambassador  Morgenthau 

on 

The  Armenian  Massacres 


The  dreadful  story  of  Talaat  and  Enver's 
cold-blooded  measures  to  exterminate  all  the 
Christians  in  Turkey — One  million  men, 
women,  and  children  shot,  hung,  starved, 

and  tortured. 
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■NONE  BIT  THE  BRA\^  DFSF  RVE  THE  FARE." 
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^iick  the  Mub  un  ■ 
new  Re61l  —  no  watte 


Besides  the  quick,  plentiful,  softening  lather 
that  makes  your  daily  shave  a  pleasure,  you  have 
the  satisfaction  of  thrift  when  you  use  Colgate's 
"Handy  Grip"  Shaving  Stick.  With  its  new  and 
clever  construction  you  can  unscreu?  the  last  of  the 
soap  (usually  wasted)  and  stick  it  on  n  new  stick. 

No  form  of  shaving  soap  ia  ao  economical  as  tlic  Stick.  Aa 
we  make  Shaving  Sticks.  Powder  and  Cream,  we  can  advise 
you  from  an  impartial   Mtandpiiint  to  use  "|-|andy  Grip " 

ihe  Stick  /or  Shai'htf!  lu  onomy 
COLGATF.  &  CO.        E>lahU,h<J  1806        NF.W  YORK 


A  Refill  Stick  rort» 
leM  than  the  c<ifn- 
plefe  "Handy  Gnp" 
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The  Refill  acfcw* 
into  the  Crip 
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A  Counsel  of  Optimism  by  Theodore  H,  P. 
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NnTirr.  To  Hrit>»R«— Wlirn  ynu  Gnuh  miilinit 
plaoemne-crnl  lUcnp  nn  this  notire,  roiiil  ihe  mi 
Kill  l>r  iilumi  in  Ihr  lii>n<i»  o(  our  Mildirrs  iinij  talk 
proctrd  ovcr-ieas.     No  wniptxr.  no  addrru.  A 
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Corporal  York,  General  Pershing,  anc  Others 


by  J.  C.  Chase 


How  Beatty  Put  to  Sea  Like  Drakf  of  Old 

by  Lieut.  Francis  T.  Hv  ter,  U.  S.  N.  R. 

My  Visit  to  Zapata 

by  William  Gates 


Poet  OfFice  »t  Garden  Ciiy,  N.  V.,  u«  lecond  claM  :rvuil  rr.a;i       Xntei-ed  ui  ««:■.>  U\iiM  milter  at  the  Post  OUice  Department  Car.^fU 
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A  DelicrousDesseAiLr 


\hem  's  my  sentiments!^* 

PahtrJ  h  James  UslU  lf'..\f,,  Cnan.  oj  HX-a,  Company.        Copyri.h,  jff.j  A,.  Crra,n  of  ffkra,  Company. 
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The  SheafFer  Pen  for  writing  men 

is  first  and  most  of  all,  a  perfect  writing  instrument.  It 
always  tmtes  all  tvays,  at  all  angles,  all  places,  all  times. 
It  doc-s  not  blot,  blob,  splutter,  stutter  or  skip. 

It  writes  with  a  facib  willingne::s  distinctive  to  the 
Sheadfer.  A  touch  and  it's  going — smoothly — flexibly — 
fluently.    It  catches  the  idea — and  records  it — pronto! 

The  Shcaffcr  sf^ecial  features  arc:  the  SheafFer  levcr-fillcr 
which  really  fills  the  ink  reservoir  full — jiffy-quick;  th.- 
SheafFer  leak-tight  vacuum  cap  that  keeps  the  point  always 
moist;  the  Shcaffcr  one-piece  pure  iridium  tip — for  smooth' 
ncss— and  the  Shcaffcr  Pen  always  writes  all  ways. 

W,  A.  .SHKAFFER  PEN  COMPANY 
10-t  Shtufftr  BulUing.y  Fort  Madison  Iowa 
S«  r>'(C«.*  Sfatt'">is; 

Nrw  Yorlt  City.  203  Bro.nl»-ay  Kian>.ifi  Ciiy.  OuKrway  Station 

Chicaio,  304  Consumeri  BuiUlini  San  Francisco,  Monodnock  buildinA 


SheafferS 

m    m  SELF   FILLING  \  ■ 

FOUNTAIN  PEN  V.^/ 


Cr f*^ prn  <m  the detk 

*  i»  ^o.  5,  jfrie^,u-tth 
tlip  $S — J.  a  MtyU  fAol 
fntn  art  atrvnff  Jnr. 
Dit  i  N  t  ^  ifytV*  for 
iiaimty  u'ltmtH,  too* 

Oihrr  •fWei  $:.TSant{ 
ttpwtth  ettp'rap.  Sold 


SheafTer'sSharp- 
Poinl  Pencil 

W<mh1  u  the  iicii.'      I  Itr 

r^t.  hanilvniieit  vlait4r«t 
of  all.  fi  .<j  and  u£*  with 
lII,.. 

si>It  niudntrd  l>  A  II. 
rn.r.  (iher  Ailed,  } 
I'UIn    StnllBC  tiltn. 
M)le,  BD.  Price 
I'Uln  ga>i\  6lle<l.  Sltle 
1.  A.    Trice  {  !.>.. 
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eflll  Shaving  Stick 


Z/fte  putting  a  new  battery  in  a  flash-light 


When  you  use  G)lgate*8  Handy  Grip  Shaving  Stick 
you  can  renew  the  soap  as  easily  as  you  replace 
the  worn-out  battery  in  a  flash-light.  It  is  made  to 
be  used  that  way — for  convenience  and  economy. 

You  will  notice  that  the  "socket"  of  the  Handy  Grip 
is  threaded.  When  your  soap  is  nearly  gone,  get  a 
G)lgate  "Refill"  Stick,  which  costs  less  than  a  com- 
plete Grip  and  is  threaded  to  fit  the  socket.  Unscrew 
the  last  of  the  soap  ( using  a  knife-blade  like  a  screw- 
driver) and  screw  in  the  "Refill."  Then  add  still 
another  economy  by  sticking  the  unscrewed  stub 
on  the  end  of  the  "Refill"  there  are  50  cool, 
comfortable  Colgate  shaves  saved  that  way. 


The  Shavina  Stick  ■• 
ihe  economical  way 
to  make  a  Balitiac-. 
«ory  lalhrr.  \X'e  can 
Bive  you  impartial 
advice  bee  "uae  we 
mak>-SliaviniiSiick«, 
Powder  and  Cream, 


COLGATE  &  CO.    £5/.  1806    NEW  YORK 


>X'et  the  old  atub 
and  p^eaa  it  on  the 
"Rebll"  -^abcka. 
The'  Kefcll'  aa*M 
you  the  coat  ot  m 
new  iDatel  bma. 


TIIK  (.Ut'NTIV  Lift:  Pll  nS,  OAtUKN  CITY.  N.  Y. 
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